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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  November  30,  1943. — A  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
external  trade  of  Argentina  would  be-  greatly  facilitated  if  it  were  feasible  to  dis- 
cuss the  factors  involved  in  terms  of  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  cor- 
porations or  firms  that  in  practice  dominate  the  trade  rather  than  solely  on  the 
basis  of  quantities  and  values  of  commodities  or  of  trade  balances  with  the 
various  supplying  countries.  These  corporate  or  firm  names  are  household 
words  in  almost  every  country,  and  there  are  few  commodities  that  are  not 
almost  synonymous  with  an  internationally  known  firm  name.  The  financial 
interests  represented  by  the  capital  or  plant  of  these  established  firms  in  their 
local  organization,  for  partial  manufacture,  assembly  or  merely  distribution  of 
their  products,  and  the  experience  gained  of  the  Argentine  market  over  the 
years  are  more  important  in  making  for  stability  or  ensuring  continuity  of  sales 
in  this  market,  and  so  for  the  exclusion  of  potential  new  competition,  than  are 
price  or  even  the  quality  or  performance  of  the  products  themselves.  It  is 
these  firms  that  condition  the  demand  in  Argentina.  Competition  is  between 
established  local  selling  organizations,  and  products  are  associated  with  a  firm 
name  rather  than  with  a  particular  country  of  origin.  The  home  factory 
provides  the  required  competitive  product  at  a  proper  price. 

Argentina  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  competitive  of  foreign  markets, 
but  it  is  significant  that  even  the  bilateral  trade  agreements  in  force  throughout 
most  of  the  past  decade  had  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  basic  character  of 
the  import  trade.   Each  of  the  main  countries  exporting  to  Argentj 
to  dominate  the  trade  in  the  commodities  peculiar  to  it,  tfceFbfiatteraf? ■'••>*. 
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agreements  tended  rather  to  limit  the  volume  or  aggregate  value  of  the  business 
done  by  an  individual  exporting  firm  or  group  of  firms  dominating  the  trade  in 
a  commodity,  such  as  automobiles  or  fine  woollen  piece-goods,  than  materially 
to  alter  the  direction  of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  the  established  channels  of 
trade  or  the  financial  interests  strongly  resisted  this  official  intervention  and 
largely  nullified  any  permanent  effects  from  it.  The  main  Argentine  problems 
related  directly  to  important  individual  commodities  and  through  them  to  the 
comparatively  few  firms  dominating  the  particular  trade,  as  in  automotive 
products,  farm  machinery,  railway  equipment,  etc.,  and  to  wheat  and  meats, 
rather  than  directly  to  the  existing  balances  with  foreign  countries. 

The  source  of  the  foreign  capital,  interlocking  directorates  or  a  natural 
sentiment  favouring  products  of  home  origin  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
import  trade  of  Argentina  within  the  existing  set-up  of  financial  interests.  Local 
British,  German,  French  or  Scandinavian  firms  grant  a  decided  preference  to 
the  products  of  their  own  countries,  other  factors  being  reasonably  equal. 
American  firms  are  almost  all  branch  houses  and  do  not  handle  any  foreign 
products.  Nevertheless  the  element  of  nationality  within  the  established  local 
trade  channels,  which  tends  to  direct  trade  to  particular  countries,  does  not 
overcome  nor  even  materially  affect  the  dominance  by  the  highly  specialized 
firms  in  a  given  trade  in  Argentina. 

The  efficiency  of  the  existing  sales  or  distribution  organizations  created  by 
the  foreign  firms  that  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  export  trade  of  their 
respective  countries  with  Argentina  is  not  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  the 
periodic  problems  that  arise  in  Argentina  seem  to  derive  largely  from  the  very 
efficiency  of  the  sales  organizations  of  these  firms,  which  results  in  their  over- 
selling local  consumers.  Local  purchasing  power  is  absorbed  under  the  stimulus 
of  advertising  and  other  methods  faster  than  the  needed  foreign  exchange  is 
provided  from  sales  of  Argentine  agricultural  products  abroad. 

In  the  following  table  the  relative  importance  is  indicated  of  the  individual 
commodities  that  made  up  the  larger  share  of  the  exports  of  the  three  principal 
countries  supplying  Argentina  during  the  three  years  1936  to  1938.  In  the 
group  of  commodities  that  accounted  for  70  per  cent  of  all  United  Kingdom 
exports  to  Argentina,  Germany's  share  was  only  7-4  per  cent  of  that  credited  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  virtually  nothing  coming  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  had  no  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Germany 
in  the  commodities  that  represented  63  per  cent  of  her  exports  to  Argentina. 

Argentine  Import  Trade 

To  the 

Annual  Average,  1936-38      United  Kingdom 


United 

United' 

Of  the 

Of 

Other 

Commodities  in 

Kingdom 

States 

Germany 

Three 

Total 

Competition 

United  Kingdom  Group 

Figures  in 

1,000 

% 

% 

Coal  

18,385 

175 

2,736 

86 

73 

Poland 

Railway  materials  

4,733 

204 

1,914 

69 

42 

Hungary;  Belgium 

1,140 

263 

81 

56 

Italy 

Woollen  piece-goods. .   . . 

7,311 

"25 

158 

97 

69 

Italy;  France 

Cotton  piece-goods  

11,138 

80 

119 

98 

37 

Japan;  Italy 

2,429 

24 

43 

98 

56 

France;  Italy 

1,155 

461 

71 

7 

Italy;  Holland 

21,277 

226 

99 

83 

Italy 

8,064 

'  '55 

99 

86 

N.E.  Indies 

Live-stock  disinfectants  . 

2,992 

11 

"*7 

99 

99 

Tea  

755 

100 

52 

N.E.  Indies 

187 

'  i 

99 

98 

Pedigreed  live  stock. .  . . 

208 

4 

"'8 

94 

300 

.  5 

17 

93 

84 

Canada;  Norway 

422 

100 

95 

Canada 

80,396 

584 

5,952 

89 

Per  cent  of  total  exports 

70 
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Commodities  in 
United  States  Group- 
Automotive  products.  .. 

Petroleum  

Farm  implements  

Lumber  

Radio  parts  

Crude  paraffin  

Resin  

Typewriters  and  calculat- 
ing machines  

White  cement  

Leaf  tobacco  

Seeds  

Vaseline  

Cellophane  

Windmill  parts  

Vegetable  and  animal  oils 

Sulphur  

Dried  prunes  

Battery  parts  

Toilet  paper  

Sub-total  

Per  cent  of  total  exports 

Commodities  in 

German  Group 

Book  paper  

Dyestuffs  

Cutlery  


Annual  Average,  1936-38 
United  United 
Kingdom      States  Germany 
Figures  in  $1,000 


To  the 


Shelf  hardware, 
Tools  


Ferrites  

Watches  and  clocks 
Electric  meters.  . . 


Floor  tiles  

Pianos   

Xeedles  

Toys  

Lamps  and  lanterns 

Silver  plate  

Porcelain  ware.  . . 


494 

14,166 

1,056 

9,738 

98 

8,852 

*495 

3 

5,467 

22 

85 

1,942 

170 

200 

830 

201 

933 

15 

711 

261 

50 

358 

6 

95 

525 

3 

235 

180 

'  *6& 

22 

119 

25 

228 

66 

369 

30 

368 

391 

"75 

914 

*ii3 

15 

440 

1  447 

46  766 

2,221 

'  63 

402 

140 

1,844 

64 

134 

606 

34 

164 

595 

17 

7 

581 

315 

314 

631 

10 

1 1 0 
1  iy 

8 

488 

"io 

19 

428 

12 

486 

11 

117 

28 

"#6 

76 

36 

59 

538 

6 

3 

143 

21 

12 

167 

11 

16 

112 

15 

' '  982 

' '  927 

6,931 

Of  the 
Three 

% 

93 
100 

94 


80 
82 

72 
86 
85 
98 
73 
83 
90 
79 
100 
100 
83 


92 

Germany 
% 
77 
75 
67 

96 
50 


66 
98 
93 

97 
91 
69 
85 
94 
84 
80 


Per  cent  of  total  exports 
Sub-total  

*  Includes  19,337  for  jute  from  India. 

f  From  Ceylon  and  other  British  possessions  in  Asia. 

Commodities  in 

Competitive  GroupJ 

Tinplate  

Industrial  machinery  and  parts  

Carbonate  of  soda  

Caustic  soda  

Ochres  and  earths  

Medicines  

Insecticides  

Electric  motors  

Copper  wire  

Electrolytic  copper  

Window  glass  

Chinaware  

Mineral  oils  

Bobber  manufactures  

Sundry  electrical  materials  

Photo  materials  

OUwell  equipment  

Sewing-machines  


Of 

Other 

Total 

Competition 

% 

87 

23 

Latin  America 

78 

Canada 

Canada 

*72 

Holland 

45 

N.W.  Indies 

vo 

60 

Italy 

81 

Belgium; 

France 

*34 

Holland 

67 

Belgium 

44 

Belgium; 

France 

89 
35 

Holland 

45 

Italy 

97 

Chile 

74 

Canada 

96 

78 


United 
Kingdom 


Scandinavia 
Switzerland 
Switzerland; 
United  Kingdom 

United  States; 
United  Kingdom; 
Canada 

Switzerland 

Switzerland; 

Sweden 

Belgium;  France 
Canada 
Japan 
Canada 

United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom 


United 
States 


Sub-total 
97117— n 


Figures  in 

$1,000 

3,944 

1,402 

668 

1,460 

2,084 

2,669 

622 

195 

438 

629 

29 

220 

*isi 

66 

335 

584 

33 

316 

141 

156 

125 

380 

1,140 

193 

274 

336 

911 

19 

439 

300 

525 

"i3 

340 

1,015 

1,167 

67 

1,221 

183 

861 

661 

805 

1,302 

39 

304 

210 

70 

1,440 

655 

337 

109 

125 

12,531 

8,631 

8,776 
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Argentine  Import  Trade — Con. 

United  United 

Commodities  in  Kingdom  States  Germany- 
Competitive  Groupt                                                                             Figures  in  $1,000 

All  articles  listed                                                                          82,825  48,277  15,104 

Other  steel  products                                                                          6,798  3,590  8,996 

Other  industrial  chemicals                                                                  1,596  2,421  3,012 

All  other  commodities                                                                      24,405  19,941  18,344 


Total   115,624       74,229  45,456 


X  Not  all  are  strictly  competitive. 

It  is  apparent  that  United  Kingdom  firms  experienced  comparatively  little 
direct  competition  in  the  particular  commodities  that  represented  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  their  pre-war  exports  to  Argentina.  The  reduced  competition 
could  be  shown  to  be  over  a  substantially  larger  field  too,  if  statistical  data 
were  available  in  a  form  to  permit  of  illustration  of  the  real  position.  The 
Argentine  state-owned  railways  with  nearly  one  third  of  the  track  mileage 
bought  some  supplies  and  equipment  and  coal  from  Europe  under  bilateral 
agreements.  Hungary  sold  Diesel  rail  cars.  The  British-owned  railways  in 
Argentina,  which  control  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  mileage,  bought  largely 
from  British  firms,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  share  in  the  railway  materials  and 
coal  trade  going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Italy  did  compete  in  rayon  thread,  but  woollen  piece-goods  and  bicycles 
from  Italy  and  cotton  goods  from  both  Japan  and  Italy  did  not  compete  on  a 
quality  basis  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  range. 

American  firms  experienced  little  real  competition  in  the  particular  com- 
modities that  represented  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Argentina  during  the  years  before  the  war.  Competition  in  farm 
implements  was  between  established  selling  organizations  within  Argentina 
rather  than  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  American  manufacturers 
had  the  automotive  field  to  themselves  apart  from  purchases  based  on  national 
sentiment  and  some  business  transferred  to  American  branch  factories  in  Europe 
by  reason  of  bilateral  agreements.  Import  quotas  permitted  some  small  com- 
petition in  typewriters  from  Germany  and  Italy.  There  was  no  competition  in 
crude  petroleum  but  in  sales  locally  of  the  products  refined  within  Argentina. 
Canada  did  compete  in  Douglas  fir  and  battery  parts. 

There  has  been  virtually  no  change  in  the  set-up  of  the  distribution  organiza- 
tions for  handling  imported  goods  in  Argentina  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Local 
manufacturing  industries  have  expanded  their  production,  and  some  of  the  new 
industries  that  have  been  started  during  the  past  four  years  will  likely  be 
protected  in  some  degree  from  foreign  competition  after  the  war.  Importers, 
wholesalers  and  agents,  both  branches  of  foreign  firms  and  the  purely  local 
firms  that  handled  imported  merchandise  exclusively  or  in  part  before  the  war, 
have  turned  their  efforts  in  varying  degrees,  as  was  possible  or  required,  to  the 
distribution  of  domestic  products.  Most  of  ■  these  firms  are  making  more 
money  than  in  the  pre-war  years,  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  sound  financial 
position  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  imported  merchandise  that  is  admissible 
after  the  war  may,  therefore,  come  through  the  same  channels  as  in  pre-war 
years,  except  in  the  case  of  local  firms  that  have  specialized  in  goods  from  Axis 
countries. 

The  recent  trends  in  the  origin  of  Argentine  imports  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table  showing  imports  into  Argentina  in  the  nine  months  January  to 
September,  1939  to  1943:— 
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Argentine  Imports  of  Merchandise 

January  to  September 


1943 

1942 

1941 

1940 

1939 

51,325 

61,561 

65,806 

58,994 

66,701 

113,038 

100,232 

87,180 

49,568 

Brazil           ....       . .  . . 

....  46,687 

56,425 

30,149 

17,550 

15,507 

22,618 

21,456 

3,213 

3,292 

6,192 

Q  799 

y,ou  / 

K  AS*} 
0,4oo 

9,102 

8,562 

5,564 

3,321 

5,382 

5,958 

6,781 

10,384 

6,076 

2,029 

10,653 

16,582 

12,811 

8,151 

8,879 

205,068 

293,912 

233,642 

187,328 

155.800 

31,619 

42,383 

59,381 

97,845 

159,390 

236,687 

336,295 

293,023 

285,173 

315,190 

*  Jute. 

t  Includes  crude  petroleum. 

FIRST  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  GRAIN 
PRODUCTION,  1943-44 

Mr.  W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires, 
reports  under  date  December  12  that  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  production 
of  grain  crops  in  Argentina  for  1943-44  was  issued  by  the  Argentine  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  December  10.  According  to  this  forecast  the  production  of 
grain  crops  in  Argentina  for  the  current  season  will  be  as  follows: — 

Argentine  Grain  Production 


1943-44  1942-43 

Bushels  Bushels 

Wheat                                                                    290,686,880  235,136,000 

Flaxseed                                                                   70,708,520  60,039,250 

Oats                                                                       132,059,628  37,607,200 

Barley                                                                      39,232,760  16,079,000 

Rye                                                                       48,858.170  5,905,500 

Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Birdseed  .  .  .  .•                                                            40,920  30,800 


With  the  exception  of  birdseed,  the  figures  for  this  estimate  are  below  those 
of  the  preliminary  forecast  on  November  17.  The  percentage  reductions  from 
the  previous  forecast  are:  wheat,  6-9  per  cent;  flaxseed,  0-2  per  cent;  oats,  3  per 
cent  ;  barley,  2-9  per  cent  ;  and  rye,  11-4  per  cent. 


IRISH  POTTERY  INDUSTRY 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II.  Carrigaline  Pottery 

In  June,  1927,  the  chance  discovery  of  some  bits  of  old  pottery  in  the  course 
of  excavation  work  at  Carrigaline  in  County  Cork  led  to  investigations  into  the 
qualities  of  the  local  clay.  A  sample  was  sent  to  the  Pottery  College  at  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  England,  for  analysis,  where  experiments  proved  that  it  was  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  ceramics.  The  remaining  raw  materials  required  for  the 
operation  of  a  plant  were  found  to  be  readily  accessible,  and  a  study  of  the 
economic  side  of  the  industry,  including  costs  and  consumers'  demand,  indicated 
that  production  could  be  successfully  undertaken.  A  manager  who  had  technical, 
administrative  and  trade  experience  was  secured  from  Britain.  He  designed 
and  built  the  plant,  and  within  a  short  time  the  first  "Carrig  Ware"  was  being 
turned  out,  and  it  is  now  a  successful  business. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  first  oven  constructed,  a  square  one,  was  replaced  later  by  one  of  the 
round,  bottle  type.  In  the  autumn  of  1930  a  program  of  plant  extension  and 
sales  publicity  was  undertaken  and  was  continued  until  the  factory  was  well 
equipped  and  efficiently  staffed  to  handle  increasing  trade.  This  expansion 
was  slowed  down,  although  not  halted,  by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  problems 
with  which  industry  was  subsequently  faced.  Before  that  time  the  manufac- 
turing space  had  been  increased,  a  second  round  oven  of  larger  capacity  had 
been  constructed,  and  the  factory  considerably  enlarged  by  building  more 
workshops.  A  Dressier  continuous  oven  was  installed  in  1935  and,  following  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  machinery,  the  manufacture  of  tiles  was  begun.  This 
involved  the  importation  of  cream-coloured  clay  from  North  Devon  for  the  tile 
body.  A  power-house  had  also  to  be  built  to  house  the  three  40  h.p.  Crossley 
Diesel  engines  that  had  been  purchased,  together  with  the  wiring  switchboard 
and  motors.  The  lighting  of  the  additional  furnace  in  August,  1936,  brought 
an  immediate  increase  in  sales  and  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  employees. 
In  the  next  two  years  production  doubled  and  redoubled,  and  sales  continued 
to  rise  steadily,  until  in  1939  they  had  reached  £30,000;  they  now  approximate 
£1,000  per  week. 

OUTPUT 

The  basic  trade  of  the  Carrigaline  Pottery  Company  is  in  tea-pots,  which 
account  for  the  major  portion  of  total  production.  When  the  factory  first 
opened,  these  were  made  by  the  ancient  method  of  the  potter's  wheel,  but  now 
"jollying"  has  been  added.  This  is  the  name  applied  to  the  process  which  shapes 
the  article  by  lathes,  whereas  in  casting  the  material  is  poured  into  a  mould. 
These  two  methods  are  analogous  to  turning  and  casting  in  the  metal  industry. 

The  Eucharistic  Congress,  which  brought  large  numbers  of  people  to  Ireland 
from  other  countries  in  1932,  gave  great  impetus  to  Irish  industry  and  afforded 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  advertisement  of  native  products.  The  Carriga- 
line Company,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  placed  on  the  market  that 
year  numerous  souvenir  types  of  Carrig  ware. 

As  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  factory  increased,  the  range  of  goods 
was  steadily  extended.  Hot-water  bottles  and  ovenware  are  now  manufactured, 
as  well  as  art  china,  jugs,  mugs,  tea  and  coffee  sets,  and  nursery  dishes.  All  are 
available  in  shades  of  cream,  turquoise,  green,  yellow  and  other  colours.  Alto- 
gether about  four  hundred  different  articles  are  produced.  As  there  is  at  present 
no  export  market  and,  since  the  domestic  luxury  trade  is  not  a  remunerative 
one,  the  output  of  the  factory  is  confined  to  popular  utility  types.  A  large 
assortment  in  sizes  and  colours  of  fire-place  and  bathroom  tiles  is  also  made. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

Pottery  clay  is  quarried  at  two  places  within  easy  reach  of  the  factory.  It 
fires  a  red  colour  and  is  used  for  making  the  tea-pots  which  are  the  staple  item 
of  Carrigaline.  The  ball  quality  that  is  required  for  all  the  other  ware  is 
imported  from  North  Devon,  while  ground  flint,  ground  Cornish  stone,  and  the 
plaster  for  making  the  moulds  come  from  Staffordshire,  England,  which  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  centre  of  pottery  manufacture.  Technical  schools  are 
maintained  there  for  the  training  of  operatives,  and  scientists  are  constantly 
engaged  in  research  with  new  processes  and  materials  at  well-equipped 
laboratories. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war,  coke  was  used  for  firing,  but  a  change-over  to 
turf  had  to  be  effected  to  meet  fuel  difficulties,  which  had  become  a  national 
problem.  In  recent  months  a  limited  supply  of  coke  has  once  more  become 
available. 
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PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

The  ball  clay,  which  is  in  lumps,  is  first  ground  by  machine  and  then  taken 
to  a  "blunger",  which  is  a  large  tank  equipped  with  power-driven  paddles.  To 
this  clay  ground  Cornish  stone,  flint  and  water  are  added.  The  thick  creamy 
mixture  which  results  is  then  passed  through  a  trembler  filter,  with  a  mesh  of 
sixty  to  the  inch  to  remove  all  impurities,  into  a  tank,  where  continuous  stirring 
prevents  the  ingredients  from  separating.  After  this  process  it  is  pumped  into 
a  press  for  the  removal  of  excess  water.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  large 
square  frame  containing  forty  vertical  trays  that  move  along  on  rollers.  Filter 
cloths  are  inserted  between  the  trays.  The  press  is  then  screwed  up  and  pumping 
starts.  When  it  is  opened  after  eight  hours'  compression,  forty  wads  of  clay, 
each  about  \\  inch  thick,  fall  on  to  a  trolley.  No  surplus  moisture  now  remains. 

Next  in  the  process  is  the  "pug",  a  steel  pipe  to  remove  air  bubbles.  The 
clay,  reduced  in  size,  emerges  in  a  wad  nine  inches  square,  which  is  cut  by  wire 
into  three-inch  lengths.   It  is  now  ready  to  be  worked  into  pottery. 

METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

As  has  been  explained,  the  two  shaping  methods  employed  in  this  plant  are 
the  potter's  wheel  and  casting  or  jollying.  By  the  former  only  round  vessels 
can  be  made,  whereas  by  casting  any  shape  can  be  produced.  The  modern  wheel 
power  drive  is  a  horizontal  block  of  wood  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft  controlled 
by  the  operator's  foot,  leaving  his  two  hands  free  to  work  the  clay.  Skilled 
labour  can  turn  out  many  attractive  articles,  but  the  process  is  expensive.  The 
apprenticeship  period  for  this  art  is  six  or  seven  years. 

moulds 

The  forms  used  in  casting  are  of  many  different  shapes  and  sizes.  Tea-pot 
moulds  worked  on  jollies  are  in  two  parts,  since  the  body,  the  cover  and  the 
handle  are  each  made  in  halves;  the  spout  is  made  on  a  special  machine.  Jugs, 
cups,  and  saucers  are  examples  of  articles  made  on  a  single  mould.  Mould- 
making  is  a  trade  in  itself,  and  the  number  required  in  the  factory  can  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  a  tea-pot  needs  one  each  for  the  body,  cover,  handle, 
and  spout,  that  nine  different  sizes  of  six  different  shapes  of  tea-pot  are  turned 
out,  and  that,  in  order  to  maintain  output,  at  least  twelve  dozen  of  each  size  and 
shape  are  required. 

The  prepared  clay  is  distributed  to  the  different  "shops"  the  tea-pot  shop, 
the  cup-and-saucer  shop,  the  handle  shop,  etc.  The  "crew"  required  for  the 
jollying  operation  is  a  man  and  two  girls.  A  girl  places  a  wad  of  clay,  which 
she  has  weighed,  into  a  mould  and  hands  it  to  the  man,  who  is  called  a  "maker". 
He  puts  it  into  a  steel  cup  which  he  clamps  down  by  pressing  his  foot  on  a  pedal. 
While  the  cup  revolves  horizontally,  he  raises  the  clay  to  the  top;  then  he  applies 
the  shaping  tool,  which  is  given  a  quarter  turn  to  remove  all  excess  clay,  leaving 
the  inside  surface  of  the  dish  smooth.  When  the  maker  releases  his  foot,  the 
mould  comes  out  of  the  cup. 

When  dry,  the  ware  goes  to  the  turning  room  to  be  smoothed  by  horizontal 
lathes,  the  speed  and  direction  of  rotation  being  controlled  by  the  operator's 
foot.  It  is  then  ready  to  have  spouts,  handles,  etc.  added.  Three  days  additional 
drying  follow,  after  which  the  article  goes  for  its  first  firing  to  the  Dressier 
continuous  oven. 

FIRING 

This  oven  is  a  modern  economic  unit  in  which  no  heat  is  wasted.  It  is 
130  feet  long  and  operates  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week.  It  is 
fed  by  producer  gas,  which  is  made  on  the  premises.    The  ware  is  loaded  on 
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shelves  in  trucks,  each  of  which  is  kept  for  thirty  hours  in  the  oven.  The 
process  comprises  three  zones:  pre-heating,  firing,  and  cooling,  so  that  each 
truck  is  in  each  division  for  approximately  ten  hours.  At  the  firing  stage  the 
temperature  is  1060°  C.  The  hot  air  from  the  cooling  end  is  used  to  dry  the 
products  which  are  in  process  of  manufacture.  After  it  has  been  fired,  the 
product,  which  is  porous  and  will  absorb  water,  is  described  as  "biscuit".  It 
must  now  go  to  the  dipping  room  to  be  glazed,  and  then  undergo  a  second  firing 
before  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

GLAZING 

Glaze,  the  vitreous  covering  which  makes  pottery  impervious  to  water,  is 
a  mixture  of  chemicals  which  melts  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  kiln  and 
flows  evenly  over  the  ware.  The  simplest  type  of  glaze  is  that  used  for  utility 
articles — tea-pots,  jugs,  mugs,  cups,  etc. — and  consists  of  alkalis  such  as  potash, 
soda,  feldspar,  borax,  and  china  clay.  The  proportions  used  of  these  materials 
determines  the  type  and  the  melting  point  of  the  glaze.  When  they  are  properly 
mixed  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder  in  water,  the  result  is  a  liquid  resembling 
milk,  into  which  the  porous  dish  is  dipped.  The  water  is  taken  up  by  the  open 
texture,  leaving  the  powder  on  the  surface. 

The  article  is  now  dried  and  then  sent  to  the  kiln  for  thirty  hours.  When 
it  reaches  the  hottest  part,  the  glaze  liquefies  into  a  clear  glass.  After  cooling, 
the  pottery  is  non-porous  and  ready  for  sale.  The  glaze,  which  may  be  untinted 
and  simply  give  a  shiny  surface  to  the  article,  is  sometimes  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  cobalt  for  blue,  chrome  or  copper  oxide  for  green,  manganese  for 
brown,  and  iron  or  antimony  for  yellow. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Carrig  ware  is  sold  to  wholesalers  and  to  some  of  the  larger  retail  concerns. 
Before  the  war  an  extensive  trade  in  vases  and  other  pottery  of  ornamental 
design  was  developing  with  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  but  the 
difficulties  affecting  international  commerce  have  for  the  present  arrested  all 
progress  in  this  direction.  In  addition  the  output  of  the  factory  finds  a  ready 
market  in  this  country,  where  supplies  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  cessation 
of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  With  an  improvement 
in  shipping  and  other  conditions,  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  expanding 
sales. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  cabled 
under  date  December  16,  1943,  regarding  the  Australian  wheat  situation  as 
follows: — 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Australia  at  December  1  were  approximately  153,000,000 
bushels.  Harvesting  was  delayed  by  manpower  shortages,  while  rain  caused 
further  delays  in  northern  areas.  In  other  districts  favourable  weather  pre- 
vented rust  and  permitted  complete  maturation.  The  crop  in  now  estimated 
at  97,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  the  ten-year  average  of  162.000.000 
bushels.  Following  are  crop  estimates  for  states,  in  million  bushels:  Victoria, 
17;  New  South  Wales,  42;  South  Australia,  17;  Western  Australia,  16;  Queens- 
land, 4.  The  ten-year  average  for  each  state  was:  Victoria,  37;  New  South 
Wales,  55;  South  Australia,  33;  Western  Australia,  32;  Queensland,  4.  Con- 
sumption of  wheat  as  stock  feed  is  40  per  cent  higher  than  in  1942,  while  exports 
of  wheat  and  flour  continue  as  shipping  space  offers. 
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AUSTRALIAN  NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION  QUOTA  INCREASED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney,  advises  under 
date  October  12  that  in  the  licensing  instruction  covering  the  three  months' 
newsprint  rationing  period  beginning  October  1,  1943,  provision  is  made  for  the 
additional  use  by  proprietors  of  daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  newspapers  of  7-J  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  of  newsprint  authorized  for  the  previous  period. 

This  increase  in  allocation  has  resulted  from  a  5  per  cent  increase  to  allow 
for  additional  circulation  and  is  to  be  used  solely  for  this  purpose  and  not  to 
supplement  the  monthly  average  of  sheets  per  paper. 

The  second  allocation  of  2\  per  cent  is  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  paper 
to  be  used  for  government  advertising  authorized  by  the  Controller  of  Adver- 
tising, Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  will  be  subject  to  annual  audit,  since 
shorter-term  verifications  of  consumption  would  not  make  provision  for  seasonal 
variation. 

PRODUCTION  OF  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  writes 
under  date  October  7,  1943,  with  reference  to  a  report  entitled  "Australian 
Control  of  Production  of  Automotive  Spare  Parts",  which  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2071  (October  9,  1943),  that  additional 
regulations  have  now  been  issued  under  the  Security  Act  to  establish  an  organ- 
ization to  control  the  importation,  production  and  distribution  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines  other  than  those  designed  for  use  in  aircraft.  The  regulations 
have  been  so  framed  as  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  supplies  for  the  defence 
forces  and  for  essential  purposes. 

To  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  regulations,  an  Internal  Combustion 
Engine  Control  Committee  will  be  formed.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
seven  persons,  the  chairman  being  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  War  Organiza- 
tion. The  other  members  will  represent  the  Treasury,  Trade  and  Customs, 
Munitions.  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  the  Commonwealth  Prices  Commissioner, 
and  the  Director  General  of  Manpower. 

According  to  the  regulations  the  committee  is  empowered:— 

(a)  to  make  such  investigations  and  inquiries  as  it  thinks  necessary  into: 

(i)  the  stocks  of  engines  in  Australia,  other  than  engines  used  by  the  defence  force; 

(ii)  the  numbers  of  engines  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  essential  needs  of  the  civilian  population; 

Ciii)  the  capacity  of  any  manufacturer  to  produce  engines;  and 

(iv)  the  possibility  of  producing  engines  of  standard  types,  sizes  and  designs; 

(b)  to  prepare  specifications  of  engines  of  standard  types,  sizes  and  designs; 

(c)  to  determine  the  number,  types,  sizes  and  designs  of  engines  which  should  be  manu- 
factured in  Australia,  imported  or  exported; 

(d)  to  regulate,  restrict  and  prohibit  the  purchase,  acquisition,  sale  or  disposal  of 
engines  otherwise  than  by  or  to  the  Commonwealth; 

(e)  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  engines,  either  as 
principal  or  as  agent; 

(f)  to  establish,  or  facilitate  the  establishment  of,  reserve  stocks  of  engines; 

{g)  to  dispose  of,  or  to  direct  the  disposal  of,  engines  constituting,  or  being  part  of, 
any  reserve  stock  of  engines; 

(h)  to  direct  any  person  who  has,  or  will  on  the  happening  of  any  event  have,  the 
ownership,  possession  or  control  of  any  engine  to  supply  or  deliver  that  engine  to  . 
any  other  person  within  such  period  as  is  specified  in  the  direction;  and 

(i)  to  direct  any  person  to  make  and  keep  records  of  the  manufacture,  purchase, 
acquisition,  sale,  disposal,  distribution,  use,  keeping,  storage,  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  engines  by  him  and  to  furnish  such  estimates  and  returns  in  relaton  thereto 
as  are  specified  in  the  direction. 

Copies  of  Statutory  Rules  No.  208  of  1943,  containing  the  regulations 
referred  to  above,  may  be  consulted  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  22286). 
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TRADE  OF  TANGANYIKA  IN  1942 

H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  November  17,  1943. — Since  1923  the  customs  tariff  of 
Tanganyika  has  been  identical  with  that  in  force  in  Kenya  and  Uganda;  the 
revised  tariff  of  1930  was  enacted  simultaneously  in  all  three  territories.  The 
basic  fiscal  rate  is  normally  20  per  cent  on  the  current  domestic  value  of  goods 
in  the  exporting  country  together  with  freight  and  other  charges  up  to  the  time 
of  importation.  Specific  duties  are  charged  on  some  goods,  and  rates  of  10  per 
cent  and  15  per  cent  are  applied  in  some  special  cases. 

The  repercussions  of  the  war,  however,  have  brought  drastic  changes  in 
fiscal  policy,  and  there  have  been  many  alterations  in  the  rates  of  customs  and 
excise  duties.  In  1940-42  a  system  of  differential  charges  was  introduced 
varying  from  10  to  200  per  cent  in  addition  to  customs  duties  normally  payable. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  related  developments,  the  statistics  of  trade  in  1942  are 
not  fully  comparable  with  those  for  pre-war  years. 

Total  Trade 

Total  trade  in  the  past  five  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  figures 
being  exclusive  of  transit  and  transhipment  goods  as  well  as  of  bullion  and 
specie  but  inclusive  of  exports  of  unrefined  gold  produced  in  the  territory: — 

Total  Trade  of  Tanganyika 

Imports         Exports  Aggregate 

1938    £3,448.575       £4,050,734  £7,499,309 

1939    3,039,673  4,585,658  7,625,331 

1940    3.000.939  5,641,520  8,642,459 

1941    3,656.497  6,344,150  10,000,647 

1942    3,688,777  7,563,029  11,251,806 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  is  unusually  high  and  shows  a  steady  pro- 
gression; expressed  as  a  percentage  in  excess  of  imports,  it  rose  from  17  in  1938 
to  105  in  1942. 

Export  Trade 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1942  was  £7,563,029,  an  increase  of  nearly 
23  per  cent  over  the  record  figure  for  1941.  Part  at  least  of  this  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  removal,  at  the  end  of  1941,  of  quota  restrictions  on  the 
output  of  sisal  and  also  to  increased  production  for  export  of  produce  and 
timber  of  various  kinds.  The  values  of  the  principal  commodities  concerned  in 
the  three  years  1940  to  1942  are  as  follows: — 

Principal  Exports  from  Tanganyika 

1940  1941  1942 

Sisal                                                         £1,499,849  £1,481,481  £2,631,367 

Coffee   440,903  447,977  656,695 

Cotton   604,226  787,717  640.843 

Rice   156,006  213,895  235,916 

Groundnuts   97,094  155.182  214,596 

Hides   235.550  170.626  171,015 

Tobacco  (all  forms)   39,324  64,472  145,109 

Cattle  for  slaughter   74,139  91,173  132.379 

Ghee   81,241  82,354  112,804 

Wood  and  timber   26.506  48,322  90,585 

Grain  and  pulse,  other  than  rice  ....  60,936  71,027  87,449 

Sugar   48,359  77.178  75,521 

Tea   39,993  46,130  66,536 

Vegetable  oils    (coconut,  groundnut, 

etc.)   37.555  41,877  58,985 

Beeswax                                      . .  . .  64,620  115,708  57,640 

Sesame   22,241  33,294  45,935 

Copra   25,496  34,432  44.667 

Mangrove  bark   23,205  23,890  41,895 

Gum  (arabic  and  copal)   25,389  46,754  40,147 

Skins,  sheep  and  goat   36,677  40,379  32,358 
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The  item  "grain  and  pulse,  other  than  rice"  refers  to  corn,  millet  and  wheat; 
wheat  exports  decreased  from  2,475  tons  in  1941  to  2,166  tons  in  1942.  The 
item  "tobacco  (all  forms)"  includes  unmanufactured  tobacco,  which  accounted 
for  1,404,200  pounds  (£52,262)  in  1941  and  1,702,588  pounds  (£80,998)  in  1942; 
about  a  third  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Import  Trade 

British  Empire  countries  provided  86-7  per  cent  of  all  imports  in  1942  as 
compared  with  46-7  per  cent  in  1938.  The  total  imports  in  1942,  with  com- 
parative data  for  1941  and  1940,  included  the  following  main  items: — 


Principal  Imports  into  Tanganyika  , 


loin 

IVrtV 

±y<±z 

£584.182 

£1,245,741 

£1,236,620 

128,033 

186,229 

224,713 

Cigarettes,    cigars    and  manufactured 

91,823 

104,010 

189,256 

142,079 

146,837 

173,849 

207,877 

164,003 

131,258 

Vehicles,    including    aircraft,  railway 

rolling-stock  and  ships,  and  parts 

156,071 

164,476 

122,347 

123,420 

118,421 

117,595 

82,227 

72,859 

113,046 

110,693 

127,192 

108,398 

67,263 

85,820 

92,731 

Apparel,  clothing,  and  underwear..  .. 

71,984 

97,267 

88,934 

83,081 

84,059 

82.973 

Fuel  oil  

57,059 

50,393 

73,292 

50,989 

51,828 

69,819 

Other  iron  and  steel  manufactures  . . 

105,468 

72,348 

60,571 

50,885 

52,246 

59,025 

32,459 

45,823 

51,355 

40,768 

47.209 

49,243 

45,669 

39,701 

49,228 

45,476 

82,330 

46,794 

Coal  

51,043 

264 

44,217 

Paper  and  cardboard  manufactures  . . 

50,704 

45,265 

37,025 

Other  oil,  fats,  wax,  and  resin  manu- 

24,175 

30,737 

28,270 

36,132 

41,445 

20,897 

25,971 

50,181 

20,591 

35,973 

26,297 

20,313 

48,284 

58,579 

20,194 

17,902 

19,782 

18,189 

15,874 

23,069 

14.523 

18,045 

8,842 

6,381 

18,611 

11,134 

1,586 

Trade  with  Canada 

The  trade  between  Tanganyika  and  Canada  is  small,  being  valued  in  1942 
at  only  £22,844,  or  about  $102,800;  imports  from  Canada  totalled  £18,928  and 
consisted  mainly  of  vehicles  and  parts.  Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at 
£3,916  and  were  of  two  natural  products. 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1942  included  the  following  items:  canned  and 
preserved  fish,  £61;  milk  powder,  £256;  other  food,  £3;  chain,  £13;  nails,  screws, 
etc.,  £176;  pipe,  etc.,  £9;  mercury,  £241;  batteries,  £64;  agricultural  tools,  £792; 
agricultural  machinery,  £58;  mining  machinery,  £372;  other  machinery,  £35; 
wood  products,  £85;  textiles  and  clothing,  £25;  paper,  £140;  passenger  automo- 
bile £2,485;  parts,  £771;  trucks,  £8,405;  parts,  £1,181;  tractor  parts,  £3,677; 
miscellaneous  goods,  £79. 

Exports  to  Canada  comprised  mainly  dry  hides  (£924)  and  beeswax 
(£2,992). 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Jamaica 

Import  and  Excise  Duties  Increased 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  writes  under 
date  December  17,  1941,  that  faced  with  a  net  deficit,  estimated  at  £302,333,  as 
at  March  31,  1944,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  further  and  much  larger  one, 
provisionally  put  at  £1,448,663,  on  March  31,  1945,  the  Jamaica  Government 
has  increased,  with  effect  from  December  14,  the  import  duties  on  spirits, 
cigarettes  and  other  kinds  of  manufactured  tobacco,  and  also  the  excise  duties 
on  locally  produced  rum,  cigarettes  and  manufactured  tobacco  and  the  tax  on 
entertainments.  The  increases  in  customs  duties  are  estimated  to  yield  £21,000 
in  a  full  year,  and  excise  duties  £515,000.  Extra  taxation  has  therefore  been 
imposed  to  the  total  estimated  amount  of  £536,000  per  annum. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  stated  to  the  Legislative  Council  that  still 
further  increases  in  taxation  in  respect  of  direct  imposts,  such  as  the  income 
tax,  will  have  to  be  effected  in  the  near  future  and  that  this  matter  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  held  in  February  or 
March,  1944.  The  Colony  is  now  indebted  to  the  British  Government  for 
advances  made  by  the  latter,  in  respect  of  the  policy  of  development  and  welfare 
and  of  subsidies  for  the  banana  industry,  price  stabilization  and  some  other 
purposes,  in  the  sum  of  £5,167,351,  and,  according  to  present  plans,  this  will 
increase  at  the  rate  of  about  £2,000,000  yearly.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  Jamaican  people  should  be  required  to  pay  more  taxes. 


IMPORT  DUTIES 

Following  are  the  particulars  of  the  increases  in  import  duties: — 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British^  British 
Preferential     General      Preferential  General 
£  s.    d.        £   s.    d.         £   s.    d.         £  s.  d. 

Brandy,  whisky,  gin  and  rum,  in  bottle,  of 

strength  not  exceeding  80  per  cent  proof 

Per  liquid  gal.     1  16    0        2  10    0        280  368 
Brandy,  whisky,  gin  and  rum,  otherwise  than 

in  bottle  or  exceeding  80  per  cent  proof 

strength  Per  proof  gal.     250         300         3    00  400 

Bitters,  cordials  and  liqueurs  of  all  kinds  in- 
cluding flavouring  extracts,  of  40  per 

cent  proof  strength  or  over.Per  liquid  gal.     250         300         300  400 

Bay  rum  Per  proof  gal.     0  13    4        0  18    0        0  17    8         1    4  0 

Other  spirits  and  spirituous  compounds,  ex- 
cept methylated  spirits,  perfumery,  medi- 
cines, dentifrices,  toilet  preparations  and 
washes,  and  otherwise  enumerated  com- 
pounds Per  proof  gal.     250         300        300  400 

Cigars  Per  lb.     0  12    6        0  15    0         1    5    0         1  10  0 

Cigarettes,  manufactured  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  tobacco 

grown  therein  Per  lb.     0  11    0    12  0   

Cigarettes,  manufactured  as  above,  of  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  British  Empire  to- 
bacco Per  lb.     0  12    0    1    3  0   

Cigarettes,  other  Per  lb   0  13    0    14  0 

Snuff  Per  lb.     036        048        070  094 

Other  Per  lb.     0    7    0        0    7  10        0  14    0         0  14  10 

Cigars  are  not  imported  into  Jamaica;  the  foregoing  increases  in  the  duties 
were  imposed,  no  doubt,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  imported 
instead  of  cigarettes. 

INTERNAL  TAXES 


Only  three  items — rum,  cigarettes,  and  manufactured  tobacco — are  affected 
by  the  increases  in  excise  duties,  but  the  amount  of  extra  revenue  that  will 
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accrue  is  considerable,  being  £240,000  per  annum  in  the  case  of  rum  and  £260,000 
from  cigarettes  and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  last-mentioned  item  does 
not  include  cigars,  on  which  the  excise  rates  remain  unchanged,  nor  a  crude 
kind  of  pipe  tobacco  known  as  "rope  tobacco"  or  " jackass  rope",  which  is 
produced  by  the  peasants.  Apart  from  the  latter,  hardly  any  pipe  tobacco  is 
made  in  Jamaica;  cigarettes  are,  however,  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
from  imported  leaf,  and  their  selling  prices  have,  of  course,  steeply  risen. 

Rum  used  to  be  the  poor  man's  drink  in  Jamaica,  but  the  scarcity  and  high 
prices  of  whisky,  gin  and  other  imported  spirits,  resulting  from  wartime  con- 
ditions, have  increased  the  consumption  of  the  former  by  the  middle  and  upper 
classes. 

The  changes  in  the  excise  rates  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: — 

Old  Rates  New  Rates 

Rum  Per  proof  gal.     12s.  Od.  £1  0s.  Od. 

Cigarettes  Per  100       0s.  8d.         2s.  4d. 

Tobacco,  manufactured  Per  lb.       2s.  Od.  4s.- Od. 

Tax  on  cost  of  admission  tickets  16§  per  cent  25  per  cent 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  27,  1943 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  27,  1943,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  20,  1943,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay..    -  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.8666 
Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.12.17 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
OfTer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 


Bid 
Offer 
.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  20 

$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 

.2786 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.5877 

4.3862 
4.4590 


5380 
5906 
3359 

5300 
5760 

5440 
5940 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Dec.  27 

$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2785 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.5877 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 


5300 
5760 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


3J 


3-4i 
4 


3.5440 
3.5940 


3 
3 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1943.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Tear  Book.    (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum.) 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory 
includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  _  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771,  Santiago.  Office — 
Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies). 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  8.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda.  Mauritius,  Madagascar  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  Annex,  1771 
N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  JAMAICA* 
I.  Present  Position 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston.  December  8,  1943. — For  many  years  there  have  been  small  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Jamaica — e.g.,  those  making  cigars,  wooden  furniture 
and  preserves.  The  world-wide  economic  depression  that  set  in  towards  the 
close  of  1920  adversely  affected  Jamaican  agriculture,  which  probably  diverted 
the  attention  of  investors  in  the  Colony  to  the  possibilities  of  industrial  develop- 
ment as  insurance  against  the  instability  of  export  markets  for  agricultural 
staples.  At  all  events,  interest  in  local  industries  increased  during  the  third 
decade  of  the  century,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  press  publicity,  and  the 
conviction  gained  ground  that  a  moderate  degree  of  industrial  development, 
backed  by  tariff  protection,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Colony. 

In  December,  1927,  a  definite  step  was  taken  in  this  direction.  Following 
a  report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  import  duties  on 
unsweetened  biscuits,  matches,  edible  coconut  oil,  laundry  soap,  cigarettes, 
cordage  and  sauces  were  considerably  increased.  To  assist  the  soap  industry, 
the  import  duties  on  soda  and  resin,  which  were  used  as  raw  materials,  were 
remitted,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  protect  the  primary 
industry  of  potato-growing  by  heavily  increasing  the  duties  on  imported  potatoes. 

Subsequently,  in  furtherance  of  this  policy,  imports  of  edible  oil  and  refined 
sugar  Ca  refinery  was  built  in  Jamaica  and  began  to  operate  toward$M& 
bi  1930)  were  prohibited  except  under  government  licence.    The  Jm&Y 'brewery 

*  This  report  is  mainly  concerned  with  Jamaican  secondary  industries — r>e.  those  which  are 
engaged  in  processing  raw  material,  but  some  reference  to  the  primary  industries  of  agriculture., 
husbandry,  and  fisheries  is  necessary,  especially  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  report,  which  deals! 
with  the  general  outlook.  *k.*£i 
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was  assisted  by  raising  the  duties  on  imported  beer;  for  a  like  purpose  the  duties 
on  imported  biscuits,  matches,  rope  and  cigarettes  were  further  increased  and, 
to  encourage  the  domestic  production  of  coconut  oil,  enabling  legislation  was 
passed  providing  for  an  increase,  by  official  proclamation,  in  the  duties  on 
imported  edible  oil  to  prohibitive  levels.   This  was  the  position  until  1935. 

In  that  year  a  further  step  was  taken  by  the  passing  of  a  law  to  safeguard 
local  industries  and  trades  (the  latter  were  afterwards  removed  from  its  ambit) , 
giving  the  Government  considerable  control  over  the  development  and  operation 
of  manufacturing  industries.  Under  this  law,  which  is  still  in  force,  nobody  can 
build  or  operate  a  factory  unless  he  has  previously  obtained  an  official  licence 
to  do  so.  A  monopoly  in  respect  of  the  domestic  market  for  matches  was  granted 
from  the  outset  to  the  owners  of  the  factory,  and  since  then  similar  action  has 
been  taken  in  respect  of  condensed  milk  and  cornmeal,  the  latter  being  produced 
in  a  government-owned  plant. 

Following  the  report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  (1938-39),  the 
future  industrial  development  of  the  Colonial  Empire  has  received  the  British 
Government's  attention,  and  a  proposed  policy  has  been  announced.  In  respect 
of  Jamaica  also  some  tentative  plans  have  been  published,  which  are  dealt1  with 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  report. 

Present  Position 

As  in  practically  every  country,  the  secondary  industries  of  Jamaica  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (a)  those  using  chiefly  home-produced  raw 
materials;  (b)  those  using  raw  materials  that  are  mainly  imported;  and  (c)  those 
using  domestic  and  imported  raw  materials  in  combination. 

INDUSTRIES  USING   MAINLY  DOMESTIC  RAW   MATERIALS  . 

Bacon  and  Hams. — As  a  result  of  experiments  made  by  the  Jamaican 
Government's  Marketing  Department  over  a  period  of  about  two  years,  a  small 
factory  was  established  by  local  interests.  The  products  are  suitable  for  the 
bulk  of  the  local  trade,  but  output  is  restricted  by  short  supply  of  suitable  hogs. 

Cassava  Starch. — This  product  has  been  made  in  Jamaica  for  domestic  use 
for  centuries.  Of  the  cassava  plant,  which  is  indigenous,  there  are  two  species, 
bitter  and  sweet,  of  which  the  former  is  still  the  main  source  of  supply  of  starch 
for  laundering.  This  is  a  peasant  industry,  but  in  recent  years  a  British  com- 
pany registered  in  the  Colony  has  been  producing  in  an  up-to-date  plant 
moderate  quantities  of  cassava  starch  for  export. 

Coconut  Products. — This  is  an  important  and  expanding  industry,  which 
has  received  from  the  Government  considerable  financial  support  in  the  form  of 
guarantees  of  debentures  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  share  capital.  The 
principal  products  are  margarine,  lard  compound,  edible  coconut  oil,  laundry 
and  toilet  soaps,  and  poultry  and  stock  feed.  The  raw  material  is  the  meat  of 
the  coconut,  of  which  the  Island  is  a  large  producer.  In  1931  two  laws  were 
passed  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  coconut  industry,  and  the  duties  on 
imported  edible  oils  were  increased  from  3Jd.  per  gallon  preferential  rate  and 
5d.  per  gallon  general  rate  to  Is.  and  Is.  4d.  respectively.  In  1939  a  Coconut 
Marketing  Board  was  set  up,  and  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council 
to  control  the  coconut  industry  of  the  Island.  In  1941  the  duties  on  edible  oils 
were  raised  to  2s.  per  gallon  preferential  rate  and  3s.  per  gallon  general  rate. 
Two  factories  of  considerable  size  are  engaged  in  this  industry.  Production  of 
edible  oils,  lard  and  margarine  has  increased  to  the  point  where  imports  are  of 
negligible  proportions,  and  considerable  quantities  of  butter  substitutes,  lard 
and  lard  substitutes,  coconut  meal  for  animal  food,  and  coconut  oil  are  being 
exported  to  other  British  West  Indian  colonies.   Concurrent  with  this  develop- 
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ment,  imports  of  edible  fats  and  grease  have  increased  substantially  in  volume. 
The  former  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  compound,  and  the  latter  in  the 
production  of  soap. 

Confectionery. — As  the  result  of  wartime  restrictions,  imports  of  con- 
fectionery dropped  from  920,843  pounds  in  1938  to  92,768  pounds  in  1942,  the 
issuance  of  import-  licences  being  confined  to  bars  of  plain  or  milk  chocolate. 
These  restrictions  have  resulted  in  increased  imports  of  glucose,  flavouring 
extracts,  paper  board  for  box-making,  and  folding  cartons. 

Cordage. — The  manufacture  of  rope  and  cordage  has  been  an  established 
industry  for  many  years,  native  sisal  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Production 
is  almost  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  Island's  normal  requirements  of  rope 
except  that  used  for  marine  purposes,  which  must  be  imported. 

Commeal. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Marketing  Department,  later  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  Government  established  a  corn- 
grinding  plant  in  Kingston  in  1939.  This  plant,  grinding  native  corn,  is  now 
supplying  the  Island's  total  requirements  of  cornmeal.  Imports  before  the  war 
averaged  about  65,000  bags  (of  196  pounds)  per  annum.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  import  duties,  which  remain  at  Is.  6d.  per  196  pounds,  preferential 
rate,  and  2s.  per  196  pounds  general  rate. 

Fumitidre  of  Wood. — This  industry,  which  has  operated  in  a  small  way  for 
many  years,  has  received  considerable  impetus  as  a  result  of  the  wartime  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  all  kinds  of  wood  and  metal  furniture.  Jamaica  has  consid- 
erable quantities  of  native  hardwoods,  such  as  mahogany,  mahoe,  etc.,  suitable 
for  cabinet  work,  and  some  first-class  furniture  of  good  design  is  being  made. 
With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  industry,  import  permits  are  being  granted 
freely  for  upholstering  materials,  including  tapestry  and  other  coverings,  locks, 
springs,  tacks,  etc.,  as  well  as  mirrors  for  dressing-tables,  drawer  pulls,  etc. 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserved  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — In  respect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  these  items,  Jamaica  has  always  been  referred  to  as  "&  land  of 
samples''.  On  several  occasions  in  the  past  small  packers  of  these  products  have 
submitted  samples  to  Canadian  and  other  importers  and  have  received  orders 
that  would  have  kept  a  plant  operating  at  capacity  for  several  years.  This 
condition  is  changing,  and  it  may  be  that  Jamaica  will  become  a  considerable 
producer  of  jams  and  jellies  made  from  native  fruits  such  as  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, mangoes  and  guavas,  as  well  as  citrus  peel,  citrus  pulp,  etc.  In  recent 
years  one  fairly  large  and  a  few  small  plants  for  canning  grapefruit  and  tomato 
products  have  been  established.  The  canning  of  grapefruit  has  ceased  as  a  result 
of  a  shortage  of  tins.  Tomatoes  and  their  juice  and  also  tomato  soup  are  still, 
however,  canned  for  the  home  trade  to  a  moderate  extent.  There  are  indications 
that  this  and  similar  industries  will  expand  after  the  war. 

Leather. — Leather,  especially  sole  leather,  has  been  tanned  in  Jamaica  for 
generations.  In  recent  years  a  promising,  moderate-sized  manufacturing  industry 
has  developed,  and  there  is  now  a  factory  making  upper  leather.  The  trade  is 
well  established  and  has  been  stimulated  by  the  expansion  of  shoe  manu- 
facturing, which,  however,  cannot  supply  more  than  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  demand  for  leather  footwear.  For  some  time  past  most  of  the  sole  leather 
need  in  the  Island  (sides  of  good  grade)  has  been  tanned  locally,  and  the 
domestic  output  of  upper  leather — mainly  the  complete  uppers  and  kid  and 
box  sides  of  various  grades  and  colours,  also  small  quantities  of  goatskin  basil — 
has  moderately  increased.  But  expansion  of  the  industry  is  retarded  because 
the  supply  of  hides  and  skins  in  the  Colony  is  much  too  small  to  yield  all  the 
leather  needed.  There  is  a  limited  production  of  harness  leather  from  cowhide, 
and  belts  for  personal  wear  were  made  in  a  small  way  from  box  sides,  but  this 
small  business  has  been  discontinued.  The  company  making  upper  leather  also 
makes  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery.    In  1942  the  total  imports  of  "leather, 
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dressed  and  undressed"  were  valued  at  £16,438,  and  were  supplied  principally 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  They  consisted  mostly  of  upper  leather. 

The  cheaper  types  of  leather  are  tanned  with  mangrove  bark  and  divi-divi 
pods,  both  grown  in  the  Colony,  but  chrome  salts  and  other  imported  materials 
are  used  for  the  better  grades. 

Lumber. — In  April,  1941,  the  Jamaican  Government,  through  its  marketing 
department,  launched  a  scheme  for  the  purchase  and  curing  of  locally  cut 
lumber,  consisting  chiefly  of  tropical  hardwoods  and  cedar.  Several  privately 
owned  sawmills  and  one  government- owned  mill  are  now  in  operation,  and 
upwards  of  one  million  board  feet  were  produced  last  year.  The  lumber  is  used 
principally  in  cabinet  making,  but  considerable  quantities  are  now  going  into 
building,  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  imported  supplies.  Native  lumber  has  the 
advantage  of  being  termite-proof,  or  at  least  termite-resisting,  but  costs  are 
somewhat  higher  than  for  the  imported  product. 

Condensed  Milk. — The  local  condensary,  which  began  operations  in  May, 
1940,  is  producing  an  estimated  60  per  cent  of  the  Island's  requirements.  Imports 
in  1939  totalled  10,159,829  pounds  as  against  4,326,214  pounds  in  1942.  Import 
duties  remain  as  before,  Is.  6d.  per  48  pounds  preferential  rate  and  3s.  or  Is.  6d. 
plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (whichever  is  the  greater)  general  rate.  Imports 
are,  of  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Food  Controller. 

Pickles,  Sauces  and  Condiments. — For  many  years  various  kinds  of  pickles, 
sauces  and  condiments  have  been  made  in  Jamaica  in  a  small  way,  chiefly  for 
local  consumption.  One  brand  of  table  sauce  of  a  type  popular  in  Canada  has 
achieved  noteworthy  local  success,  but  production  is  limited,  and  no  serious 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  output  for  export  of  this  or  of  any  of  the 
several  other  kinds  that  have  appeared  on  the  market  since  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

Laundry  and  Toilet  Soap. — In  1927  the  import  duties  on  laundry  soap  were 
raised  from  2s.  6d.  per  100  pounds  preferential  rate  and  3s.  4d.  per  100  pounds 
general  rate  to  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  8d.  respectively,  and  again  in  1939  to  5s.  6d.  and 
7s.  4d.  As  a  result,  several  factories  were  established  in  the  Island  to  make 
laundry  soap  from  coconut  oil,  and  the  owners  of  one  of  the  two  largest  subse- 
quently bought  all  the  smaller  ones,  so  that  there  are  now  two  large  organizations 
making  this  commodity.  Their  output  has  so  expanded  that  it  practically  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  Total  imports  of  laundry  soap  stood  at 
6,507,323  pounds  in  1938,  4,811,082  pounds  in  1939,  and  465,843  pounds  in  1942. 

The  manufacture  of  toilet  soap  in  any  volume  was  not  begun  until  1943 
when,  largely  due  to  wartime  conditions,  one  of  the  local  companies,  by  arrange- 
ment with  a  large  North  American  concern,  began  the  manufacture  of  two  well- 
known  brands.  Imports  of  toilet  soap  totalled  271,804  pounds  in  1938,  575,404 
pounds  in  1939,  and  479,057  pounds  in  1942.  As  a  result  of  import  control 
measures,  Canada's  share  of  the  imports  has  increased  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  amounting  in  1942  to  317,855  pounds.  No  special  protection  has  been 
accorded  toilet  soaps  under  the  customs  tariff  as  in  the  case  of  laundry  soaps, 
imports  being  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  preferential  and 
30  per  cent  general. 

The  development  of  soap  manufacture  is  the  outcome  of  the  Government's 
general  policy  of  encouraging  the  coconut  industry,  which  provides  copra,  an 
ingredient  of  major  importance  in  the  production  of  soap. 

Straw  Manufactures. — This  is  still  what  may  be  described  as  a  "cottage 
industry".  There  are  no  factories,  but  the  production  of  hand-bags,  purses, 
hats,  belts,  etc.,  is  increasing  and  some  quantities  have  been  exported. 

Sugar. — A  refinery  owned  by  the  West  India  Sugar  Company  Ltd.  produces 
sufficient  refined  sugar  to  meet  the  Island's  domestic  requirements,  and  importa- 
tion is  not  permitted. 
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INDUSTRIES  USING  MAINLY  IMPORTED  RAW  MATERIALS 

Apparel. — In  the  past  few  years  shirt-making  has,  been  an  important 
industry  in  Jamaica  and,  together  with  the  production  of  allied  lines,  has 
expanded  as  the  result  of  wartime  controls.  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  of  ordinary 
and  sports  types,  and  men's,  women's  and  children's  knitted  underwear  of  cotton 
and  rayon  are  now  being  manufactured  in  fair  volume.  The  production  of  cotton 
and  rayon  hosiery  is  planned  for  the  near  future,  the  machinery  being  on  order. 
Men's  ready-made  suits,  mainly  of  cotton  but  including  those  of  tropical 
worsted  and  rayon  textiles,  are  also  turned  out  in  appreciable  quantities. 

Beer. — The  local  brewery,  established  about  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now 
supplying  the  bulk  of  the  Island's  needs,  imports  having  practically  ceased. 
Imported  beer  from  dollar  countries  was  placed  on  the  prohibited  list  about 
two  years  ago,  but  small  quantities  continued  to  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  have  now  been  discontinued,  and  recently  the  Food  Controller 
has  granted  import  licences  for  a  small  quota  from  Canada. 

Biscuits. — Following  a  change  in  the  import  duties  on  unsweetened  biscuits 
in  1927,  and  as  a  result  of  the  added  protection  thereby  afforded,  a  biscuit  factory 
was  built  in  Jamaica  that  is  now  supplying  practically  the  whole  of  the  Island's 
requirements  of  unsweetened  biscuits.  During  the  past  few  years  the  manu- 
facture of  sweet  biscuits  has  also  been  undertaken  to  make  up  the  shortage 
caused  by  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  imported  product.  Imports  of  both  sweet 
and  unsweetened  biscuits  have  accordingly  practically  ceased. 

Cigarettes. — The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  from  imported  leaf  tobacco 
was  begun  several  years  ago.  Production  has  increased,  and  imports  have 
correspondingly  declined.  The  leaf  is  now  supplied  from  Canada.  Imports  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  calendar  years  1929,  1939  and  1942  were 
278.346  pounds,  686.305  pounds,  and  874,926  pounds  respectively;  corresponding 
figures  for  imports  of  cigarettes  are  233,046  pounds,  49,155  pounds,  and  23,950 
pounds. 

Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Preparations. — A  small  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations,  encouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
imported  supplies,  was  started  in  Kingston  about  two  years  ago.  The  principal 
products  are  cold  creams,  vanishing  cream,  brilliantine,  lip-stick,  polishes,  and 
dressings.  Raw  materials,  including  containers,  are  almost  wholly  imported. 
No  special  protection  is  afforded  this  industry  under  the  customs  tariff. 

Iron  and  Steel  Foundering. — A  moderate-sized  iron  and  steel  foundry  has 
been  operating  for  many  years,  producing  various  kinds  of  castings  and  simple 
machine  parts  and  also  doing  repair  work.  This  business  has  expanded  con- 
siderably since  the  outbreak  of  war,  largely  due  to  the  development  of  ship- 
building, as  noted  below.   There  are  also  a  few  smaller  foundries  in  operation. 

INDUSTRIES  USING  BOTH  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  RAW  MATERIALS 

Boots  and  Shoes. — No  particulars  of  production  of  footwear  are  available, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  relatively  small.  Practically  all  the  sole  and  some  of  the 
upper  leather  used  is  made  locally,  but  much  of  the  latter  has  to  be  imported, 
in  addition  to  shoe  findings  and  other  articles  of  manufacture.  The  factories 
are  small  and  few  in  number.  Recently  it  has  been  reported  that  the  building 
of  a  larger  one  is  under  consideration. 

Matches. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  safeguard  local  industries, 
passed  in  1935,  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  matches  was  granted  to  a 
local  company  which  has  since  been  supplying  the  entire  domestic  demand. 
Match  sticks  are  produced  from  native  lumber,  other  materials  of  manufacture 
being  imported. 

Skipbtalding. — Small  wooden  vessels  have  been  built  in  Jamaica  for  some 
time  past. 
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IRISH  POTTERY  INDUSTRY 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III.  Arklow  Pottery 

The  Arklow  Pottery  Limited  was  established  in  1934  and  began  production 
in  the  following  year.  A  government  subsidy  was  obtained  through  the 
Industrial  Credit  Corporation,  which  continues  to  be  a  large  shareholder. 
Arklow,  in  County  Wicklow,  is  a  seaside  town  some  forty  miles  from  Dublin 
and,  as  the  factory  is  situated  close  to  the  docks  and  the  company  owns  a  vessel, 
the  problem  of  importing  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  Great  Britain  is  greatly 
simplified.  The  factory  and  equipment  are  modern  and  efficient.  Before  the 
war  some  500  people  were  employed,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  to 
approximately  370. 

PRODUCTION 

This  firm  turns  out  an  extensive  variety  of  white-body  earthenware,  includ- 
ing that  used  for  domestic  purposes.  China  is  also  manufactured  from  "biscuit" 
imported  from  Stoke-on-Trent.  Every  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  domestic 
demand  with  respect  to  quality  and  variety.  Through  mass  production  methods, 
using  only  one  type  of  "body",  it  has  been  possible  to  turn  out  from  50,000  to 
60,000  dozen  of  one  article  in  a  year.  Annual  production  is  valued  at  approx- 
imately £100,000. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

Refined  clay  is  imported  from  Cornwall,  where  the  ceramic  industry  of  this 
country  obtains  nearly  all  its  requirements.  This  commodity  could  be  obtained 
from  local  deposits,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  use  until  refined,  and  the  cost  of 
installing  the  necessary  equipment  for  this  purpose  is  not  warranted. 

Flint,  another  important  ingredient,  formerly  came  from  the  French  coast 
but  is  now  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  the  war  special  pottery 
coal  was  purchased  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  no  longer  available,  and  slack  and 
logs  are  utilized  for  fuel.  The  company  has  its  own  gas-producer  plant  in  which 
imported  coke  is  used. 

MANUFACTURING  PROCESS 

Clay  is  used  in  two  forms — as  a  fluid  called  "liquid  slip",  and  as  a  paste 
resembling  that  used  for  modelling.  Jugs,  tea-pots,  hollowware,  etc.  are  made 
from  the  former,  while  the  paste  is  used  for  cast  ware  such  as  cups,  saucers, 
dishes,  and  bowls,  wrhich  are  made  on  moulds. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  required  in  quantity,  is  manufactured  at  Kings- 
court,  County  Cavan.  The  moulds  are  placed  in  hot  presses,  called  dobbins, 
which  are  heated  to  100  degrees  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours.  During  this 
process  there  is  appreciable  shrinkage,  amounting  in  the  case  of  a  cup,  for 
example,  to  more  than  10  per  cent. 

When  the  articles  are  removed  from  the  forms,  they  are  placed  in  saggers 
(fire-clay  boxes) ,  of  which  about  80,000  fit  into  one  bisque  oven.  The  Arklow 
factory  is  equipped  with  four  ovens  heated  with  coke  and  logs  and,  during  the 
eighty  hours  of  baking,  a  temperature  of  1,400  degrees  must  be  reached.  After 
this  firing,  the  material  is  described  as  bisque  ware. 

DECORATION 

At  this  point  some  of  the  pottery  is  decorated  with  printing,  free-hand 
painting,  lithographing,  or  enamelling.  As  the  number  of  colours  that  will  stand 
the  fusing  heat  of  glazing  is  limited,  the  variety  of  artistic  treatment  that  can 
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be  applied  at  this  stage  is  correspondingly  restricted.  Ornamental  and  plain 
ware  goes  to  the  dipping  shop,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  electrically  hardened 
before  it  arrives  at  the  glazing  oven.  This  part  of  the  plant,  which  cost  £12,700, 
is  heated  by  producer  gas  and  fires  at  1150  degrees,  the  normal  time  for  the 
process  being  thirty  hours.  Articles  that  are  decorated  after  glazing  are  sent 
to  an  electric  kiln,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a  heat  of  700  degrees.  The  factory 
is  equipped  with  an  electric  printing  machine,  has  a  staff  of  hand-painters,  and 
is  the  only  pottery  in  the  country  having  its  own  engravers. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  finished  piece,  having  been  carefully  graded  and  examined  for  flaws, 
is  passed  on  to  the  despatch  department,  wThich  deals  with  all  orders.  The 
company  has  also  an  office  and  large  warerooms  in  Dublin.  Sales  are  made 
from  the  Arklow  factory  to  the  army,  railway  company,  large  retail  stores,  and 
wholesale  merchants.  Important  hotels  are  supplied  with  extra  strong  ware, 
decorated  to  meet  their  individual  requirements. 

Durability  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Arklow  ware,  and  all  goods  are 
designed  to  meet  the  popular  taste.  In  addition  to  hand-painted  tableware  of  a 
high  aesthetic  standard,  a  wide  range  of  hard-wearing  articles  with  decorations 
along  simple  traditional  lines  is  produced. 

Prices  and  Tariffs 

Wartime  conditions  have  increased  manufacturing  costs  by  about  400  per 
cent.  By  agreement  with  the  Prices  Commissioner,  this  has  been  met  by  an 
advance  of  66f  per  cent  on  all  pre-war  prices. 

There  is  an  import  duty  of  6d.  per  piece  on  foreign  and  4d.  per  piece  on 
Empire  pottery,  which  is  likely  to  remain  as  a  protection  against  those  overseas 
goods  which  enjoy  a  national  subsidy.  Tea-pots,  coffee-pots,  and  pottery  with 
metal  frames  or  mountings  are  subject  to  higher  rates  of  duty. 

FRUIT-PACKING  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Sydney.  November  15,  1943. — The  Fruit  Industry  Sugar  Concession  Com- 
mittee, which,  under  authority  of  the  Sugar  Agreement  Act,  1940,  has  released 
its  annual  report  for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  August  31,  1943,  which 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  regarding  Australia's  wartime  utilization  of 
fresh  fruit  crops. 

Detailed  statistical  returns  of  the  production  and  exports  of  manufactured 
food  products  are  not  available  for  reasons  of  national  security,  but  the  annual 
financial  statement  of  the  Committee  shows  disbursements  to  the  amount  of 
£311.666,  comprising  a  rebate  on  sugar  used  in  canning  for  the  domestic  market 
of  £127,257,  an  export  sugar  rebate  of  £197,  special  export  assistance  of  £2,604, 
investments  in  government  bonds  of  £110,000,  and  cash  in  hand  of  £70,816. 

The  export  sugar  rebate  ceased  early  in  the  year  September  1,  1942,  to 
August  31,  1943,  and  the  payments  made  represent  only  the  liquidation  of  minor 
commitments  outstanding  from  the  previous  year. 

The  operations  of  the  Committee  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  funds 
beyond  immediate  cash  requirements,  and  these  have  been  invested  pending  the 
post-war  period,  when  it  is  expected  that  substantial  financial  assistance  will  be 
required  for  manufactured  food  products  if  they  are  to  be  marketed  overseas 
on  a  competitive  basis. 
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The  quantity  of  sugar  represented  by  domestic  sugar  rebate  payments 
during  the  year  reached  the  all-time  record  of  57,855  tons,  exceeding  by  6,980 
tons  the  1941-42  figure,  which  was  the  largest  volume  previously  recorded. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1931,  the  Committee  has  been  required  to  deter- 
mine prices  that  are  considered  reasonable  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  fruit 
intended  for  processing.  Payment  to  manufacturers  of  the  domestic  sugar 
rebate  and  special  export  assistance  are  conditional,  inter  alia,  on  their  having 
purchased  all  their  requirements  of  fresh  fruits  for  the  entire  season  at  not  less 
than  the  prices  established  by  the  Committee. 

Each  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  available  crops  in  districts  or 
states,  some  kinds  of  fruit  are  subject  to  higher  initial  purchase  prices  or  a  bonus 
payment  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears 

The  1943  processing  season  opened  with  previous  packs  exhausted  and  with 
prospects  that  all  available  supplies  that  could  be  produced  would  be  readily 
absorbed.  Apricot  and  pear  crops  were  generally  satisfactory,  but  peach  yields 
were  below  expectations.  There  was  again  a  shortage  of  field  and  factory 
labour,  which  partly  accounted  for  the  reduced  output  of  processed  fruits.  A 
further  contributory  factor  was  the  competitive  demand  for  fruits  for  conversion 
into  jam. 

The  season's  output  .of  •  canned  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  including  com- 
posite packs  of  these  varieties,  totalling  2,082,554  cases  (of  two  dozen  30-ounce 
cans  per  case)  was  substantially  below  the  official  production  target,  being  the 
smallest  pack  in  any  year  since  1931.  The  pack  was  42,488  cases  below  that 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the  shortage  would  have  been  greater  but  for  steps 
taken  to  increase  the  output  by  diversion  into  certain  canneries  of  quantities 
of  pears  originally  intended  for  the  fresh-fruit  market.  The  diverted  types 
comprised  Packham  and  Buerre  Bosc  varieties,  which  ordinarily  are  not  regarded 
as  canning  varieties. 

The  1943  pack  of  canned  fruits  was  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  requirements  of  the  Services  were  heavy,  requiring  the  major 
portion  of  the  available  stocks.  Available  supplies  for  Australian  civilian 
consumption  have  been  relatively  small  and,  based  on  the  pre-war  domestic 
trade,  represented  a  heavy  curtailment,  while  export  trade  has  practically 
ceased  owing  to  there  being  no  surplus  stocks. 

Pineapples 

Despite  the  light  winter  crop  of  pineapples  in  1942  and  notwithstanding 
favourable  climatic  conditions  during  the  growing  season,  the  1943  summer 
out-turn  of  pineapples  was  only  moderate.  Service  demands  for  canned  pine- 
apples and  products  were  heavy  and,  in  an  endeavour  to  meet  them,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  divert  to  the  canneries  an  appreciable  tonnage  of  the  fruit 
normally  distributed  through  the  fresh-fruit  market.  The  summer  pack  of 
195,651  cases  (of  two  dozen  30-ounce  tins)  of  canned  pineapple,  although  a 
slight  improvement  as  compared  with  the  1942  summer  pack  of  163,685  cases, 
is  below  the  ten-year  average. 

Limited  quantities  of  canned  pineapple  were  released  for  the  domestic 
trade,  but  the  quantity  was  substantially  below  normal  civilian  requirements. 

At  time  of  writing  the  1943  winter  crop  has  been  heavily  depleted  by  frost 
damage,  and  the  winter  pack  for  1943,  which  is  now  being  processed,  will  accord- 
ingly be  again  below  average. 
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Berry  Fruits 

In  general  slightly  higher  minimum  prices  have  been  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  berry  fruits  for  the  1943  season.  Thus,  as  against  the  minimum  rates 
for  the  previous  year,  loganberries  were  advanced  by  Jd.  per  pound,  raspberries, 
red  currants,  strawberries,  gooseberries  and  Kentish  cherries  by  ^d.  per  pound, 
while  only  the  price  of  black  currants  remained  unchanged. 

The  full  factory  output  of  berry  fruit  products  in  1942  found  a  receptive 
market  owing  to  increased  demands  from  the  Services,  particularly  for  berry 
fruit  juices,  and  1943  opened  with  disposal  presenting  no  great  problem.  Pre- 
liminary sales  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  brisk  demand  is  expected  to 
continue. 

Jams  and  Fruit  Pulps 

The  substantial  export  trade  in  canned  jams  and  fruit  pulps  which  was' 
carried  on  prior  to  1943  has  been  severely  curtailed.    A  large  tonnage  of  pulps 
was  diverted  this  year  to  the  production  of  fruit  juices,  which  are  a  Service 
ration.    It  is  expected  that  the  demand  will  continue. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  NOTES 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Additional  Manpower  for  Primary  Industries 

Sydney,  October  31,  1943. — The  Department  of  War  Organization  of 
Industry  is  planning  to  implement  the  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  50.000  men  from  the  army  and  from  munitions  produc- 
tion to  primary  and  secondary  industries. 

The  announced  aim  of  the  new  scheme  is  to  encourage  employment  that 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  wartime  and  will  be  of  continuing  importance  in 
the  post-war  period.  Thus  it  is  planned  to  return  about  15,000  men  with  dairy 
farm,  pastoral  and  agricultural  experience  to  primary  industry,  while  a  further 
5.000  quartz  miners  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  army,  the  Civil  Constructional 
Corps  and  war  plants  to  work  in  the  coal  fields. 

Before  the  war  525,000  Australians  were  employed  in  rural  industries, 
whereas  the  total  now  numbers  395.000.  Consequently  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion involves  considerations  of  manpower,  the  extended  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture and  scientifically  planned  development.  In  the  decade  ending  in  1940, 
the  proportion  of  primary  products  exported  was  36-9  per  cent  agricultural, 
71  per  cent  pastoral,  and  25-7  per  cent  dairy  and  farm  products. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  New  South  Wales  has  estimated  that  only 
about  3  per  cent  of  Australia  is  suitable  for  cropping.  Of  an  approximate  area 
of  3.000.000  square  miles,  some  57.600.000  acres  are  suitable  for  exploitation, 
and  of  that  area  23.497.780  acres,  or  40  per  cent,  were  under  crops  in  1938-39. 

Increased  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

In  each  of  the  three  years  ending  August  31,  1941  to  1943,  the  funds  on 
deposit  in  the  state  and  Commonwealth  savings  banks  have  grown  larger,  the 
all-Australian  percentage  increase  for  each  of  the  twelve-month  periods  amount- 
ing respectively  to  8-13,  12-10  and  31-73.  As  at  the  close  of  the  banking  year  on 
August  31,  1943.  total  savings  bank  deposits,  including  those  in  both  state  and 
Commonwealth  banks,  amounted  to  £382,015.000  as  against  £290,001,000  on  the 
same  date  in  1942  and  £261.912.000  in  1941. 
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Trading  Bank  Deposits 

Fixed  deposits  in  the  nine  commercial  banks  of  Australia  have  continued 
to  rise,  despite  the  customary  seasonal  demand  for  advances.  Fixed  deposits  as 
of  August  31,  1943,  totalled  £203,200,000,  having  increased  by  £5,800,000  during 
the  month.  Current  deposits  offset  this  gain,  being  lower  by  £8,000,000  at 
£248,100,000.  Total  funds  on  deposit  were  £2,200,000  less  at  £451,300,000. 
Outstanding  advances,  however,  were  increased  by  £3,000,000  to  £249,600,000. 
The  commercial  banks  have  £103,300,000  on  special  war  deposit  with  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  £75,600,000  in  government  and  municipal 
securities,  £47,400,000  in  Treasury  bills,  and  £35,200,000  in  cash  items. 

Australian  Mortgage  Bank 

The  Mortgage  Bank  Department  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  has  operated 
since  September  27.  Interest  rates  to  be  charged  on  loans  have  not  as  yet  been 
gazetted,  but  applications  for  finance  and  refinanced  assistance  are  already 
being  received.  Under  the  present  plan,  loans  up  to  £5,000  would  be  made  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than  forty-one  years.  Loans  are 
repayable  in  equal  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  and  interest. 

Operating  capital  of  £1,000,000  has  been  transferred  from  the  Common- 
wealth Bank's  special  gold  premium  profit  reserve,  while  a  supplementary  sum 
of  £4,835,000  in  government  securities  has  been  released  from  general  banking 
funds. 

Company  Profits  in  Australia 

Accounts  of  631  companies  for  the  calendar  year  1942  show  an  average 
profit  of  5-7  per  cent  on  shareholders'  funds  as  compared  with  6-2  per  cent  in 
1941.  As  published  accounts  do  not  show  amounts  set  aside  for  taxation,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  decrease  is  due  to  increased  taxation, 
but  in  the  case  of  147  companies  with  aggregate  shareholders'  funds  of 
£127,000,000,  profits  before  taxation  declined  from  12-1  per  cent  to  11-9  per 
cent.  Provision  has  been  made  for  taxation  in  the  case  of  these  companies  in 
the  percentages  of  5-5  and  6-1  respectively. 

During  1942  net  profit  ranges  for  various  groups  of  enterprises  were  as 
follows:  mining  and  primary  production,  5-7  per  cent  (6-2  per  cent  in  1941); 
manufacturing,  6-5  per  cent  (7-2  per  cent);  wholesale,  5-9  per  cent  (6-6  per 
cent)  ;  retail,  6-3  per  cent  (6-8  per  cent)  ;  services,  5-5  per  cent  (5*6  per  cent). 

Production  of  Narrow-gauge  Railway  Rolling-stock 

The  expenditure  of  £1,600,000  has  been  authorized  for  the  construction 
within  Australia  of  locomotives  and  wagons  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
narrow-gauge  railway  lines  carrying  troops  and  materials  to  strategic  areas. 
To  expedite  the  out-turn  of  the  new  equipment,  the  building  contracts  for  the 
locomotives  have  been  spread  over  110  railway  and  private  workshops,  while 
the  wagons  are  being  manufactured  in  an  additional  80  workshops.  In  releasing 
this  information,  the  Federal  Minister  for  Transport  stated  that  revenues  from 
narrow-gauge  operations  were  89  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  figures,  while 
expenditures  were  greater  by  65  per  cent,  train  miles  by  27  per  cent,  and  freight 
tonnage  also  by  27  per  cent. 

Development  of  Canberra 

Plans  have  been  submitted  for  the  post-war  development  of  Canberra,  to 
cost  more  than  £15,000,000.  They  provide  for  the  transfer  to  Canberra  of  all 
Commonwealth  departments  whose  headquarters  are  not  already  there,  including 
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the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Post  Office,  Health,  and  Labour 
and  National  Service.  The  development  will  require  a  large  number  of  office 
and  civic  buildings,  schools,  houses  and  shops.  One  proposed  secretariat  would 
cost  more  than  £800,000.  The  plan  is  expected  to  take  several  years  to 
complete. 

Australian  Whaling  Industry 

The  Commonwealth  Government  proposes  to  revive  the  whaling  industry 
in  Australia,  and  a  New  Zealand  authority  has  arrived  in  Australia  to  supervise 
the  project.  A  factory  has  been  built  and,  in  addition  to  the  production  of 
whale  oil,  which  is  used  for  war  purposes,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  by-products.  With  the  extension  of  plants,  it  is  estimated  that 
catches  of  400  whales  per  season  will  be  possible.  The  main  centre  for  the 
industry  is  to  be  Twofold  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 


SEED  POTATO  CEILING  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  December  29,  1943. — As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2044  (April  3,  1943),  United  States  seed  potato  prices  were  frozen 
at  the  levels  prevailing  between  February  15  and  March  1.  Distorted  prices 
which  had  developed  early  last  spring  have  now  been  eliminated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  maximum  prices  for  both  domestic  and  imported  "certified"  and 
"war  approved"  seed  potatoes  under  M.P.R.  492,  effective  November  19.  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  reports  that  the  new  prices  are  reduced  by  an 
average  of  10  to  20  per  cent  from  the  freeze  leveds. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Basic  maximum  prices  for  certified  seed  potatoes  are  reported  to  be  about 
one  dollar  above  the  established  ceilings  for  those  for  table  use  (U.S.  No.  1 
table-stock  potatoes).  For  the  period  ending  June,  1944,  the  following  prices 
have  been  set  for  the  North  Atlantic  States  for  sales  by  persons  other  than 
carlot  distributers,  wholesalers  and  retailers: — 

Maximum  Prices  of  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


Maximum  Price  per  100  Pounds  by  Month  of  Sale 


Place  of  Production  or 

1943 

1944 

Point  of  Entry  into  the  U.S. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Maine*..  

$3.15 

$3 . 25 

$3.35 

$3.40 

$3.45 

$3.55 

$3 .65 

$3 . 75 

$3.75 

New  Hampshire*  

Vermont*  

3.60 

3.70 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.20 

3 . 60 

3.70 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.20 

3.60 

3.70 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.20 

3 . 60 

3.70 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.20 

Connecticut  

3.60 

3.70 

3.80 

3.85 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.20 

4.20 

New  York — 

3.60 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.10 

3 . 40 

3.50 

3.60 

3.65 

3.70 

3.80 

3.90 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 

3.60 

3.70 

3.75 

3.80 

3.90 

4.00 

4.10 

4.10 

3.45 

3.55 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 

3.85 

3.95 

4.05 

4.05 

Amendment  No.  1  to  M.P.R.  492,  effective  December  30,  provides  that  the 
maximum  price  for  seed  potatoes  from  all  foreign  countries  shall  be  the  maximum 
price  of  domestic  certified  seed  potatoes  as  if  grown  at  the  port  of  entry.  Conse- 
quently Eastern  Canadian  seed  potatoes  entering  the  United  States  through  the 
border  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  would  be 
sold  at  the  maximum  prices  shown  in  the  table  for  those  states  indicated  by  an 
Asterisk. 
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To  the  above  prices  may  be  added  transportation  charges  from  farm  where 
grown,  or,  if  imported,  from  port  of  entry  to  buyers'  receiving  point  by  a  usual 
route  and  method  of  transportation. 

Certified  seed  potatoes  are  defined  according  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  official  certifying  agency  in  the  state  or  foreign  country  where  grown. 

War  Approved  Seed  Potatoes 

The  maximum  prices  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  are  reduced  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  sale  of  "war  approved"  seed  potatoes.  These 
are  defined  as  being  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  certifying 
agency  of  the  state  where  grown,  provided  the  standards  of  each  state  have  been 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
meeting  minimum  Federal  requirements  for  such  seed.  This  classification  would 
not  apply  to  foreign  seed  potatoes  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Foundation-stock  Seed  Potatoes 

Foundation-stock  seed  potatoes  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin,  used  solely  for 
experimental  and  breeding  purposes,  are  exempt  from  price  control. 

Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

Selected  seed  potatoes  are  included  with  table-stock  potatoes,  which  remain 
under  Maximum  Price  Regulation  271  (Potatoes  and  Onions) . 

Classes  of  Distributors 

Carlot  distributors  who  ship  potatoes  in  lots  of  20,000  pounds  or  more  and 
sell  to  other  than  retailers  or  planters  may  add  20  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the 
basic  prices  plus  transportation  charges  actually  incurred  by  them  from  their 
receiving  point  to  the  buyers'  receiving  point. 

Wholesalers  who  sell  to  retailers  or  planters  in  quantities  of  1,000  pounds 
or  more  may  add  74  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  basic  prices  plus  transportation 
charges  actually  incurred  to  destination. 

Retailers  who  sell  to  planters  in  quantities  of  less  than  1,000  pounds  may 
use  one  of  the  following  mark-ups: — 

(ft)  $1.25  per  100  pounds  for  sales  in  lots  of  100  up  to  1,000  pounds. 
(6)  2\  cents  per  pound  for  sales  in  lots  of  less  than  100  pounds,  plus  trans- 
portation charges  actually  incurred  to  destination. 

Whenever  any  "certified"  or  "war  approved"  seed  potatoes  are  sold  in  bulk 
or  buyers'  sacks,  the  foregoing  maximum  prices  are  to  be  reduced  by  the 
reasonable  value  of  new  100-pound  sacks  of  a  type  customarily  used  to  bag 
seed  potatoes,  if  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the  value  of  the  sacks,  if  these  are  furnished 
by  the  buyer. 

ARGENTINE  PRODUCTION  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS  IN  1942 

W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  30,  1943. — The  •  production  of  vegetable  oils  in 
Argentina  continued  to  show  a  steady  increase  in  1942.  Between  1930  and  1938, 
production  of  refined  oils  increased  from  25.985  metric  tons  to  87.422  tons. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid,  reaching  a 
total  of  197,594  tons  of  refined  oils  in  1942.    Argentina  is  a  large  producer  and 
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consumer  of  vegetable  oils  and,  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  has  become  an 
important  source  of  supply  for  various  edible  oils  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
exports  of  oil-bearing  seeds  (exclusive  of  flaxseed),  vegetable  oils,  by-products 
and  residues  in  1942  were  valued  at  $38,620,000  as  compared  with  $13,439,500 
in  1941. 

The  annual  domestic  consumption  of  vegetable  oils  in  Argentina  in  1940 
was  estimated  at  17-8  pounds  per  capita.  Consumption  had  increased  steadily 
from  6-3  pounds  per  capita  during  the  1900-09  period  to  the  1929-36  average 
of  11-8  pounds.  Argentineans  use  vegetable  oils  rather  than  animal  fats  for 
cooking  food.  Formerly  olive  oil  was  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy,  but  since 
the  Spanish  civil  war  local  sunflower-seed  oil,  either  in  pure  form  or  blended 
with  other  oils,  has  supplied  the  market. 

Due  to  the  short  crop  of  sunflower  seed  caused  by  drought  in  1942-43,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  production  of  sunflower-seed  oil  in  1943, 
Argentina  established  export  quotas  early  last  year  for  vegetable  oils,  or  the 
equivalent  in  oil-bearing  seeds  except  flaxseed,  in  order  to  ensure  that  adequate 
supplies  of  edible  oils  would  be  available  to  meet  home  requirements. 

The  United  Nations  have  agreed  to  purchase  the  export  surplus  of  sunflower- 
seed  oil  and  peanut  oil  in  1944.  The  Argentine  government  has  cancelled  all 
regulations,  including  clauses  in  private  land-rent  contracts,  that  limited  the 
acreage  sown  to  sunflowers.  Further,  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  for  sun- 
flower seed  from  the  1943-44  crop  is  13  pesos  per  100  kilos.  This  is  considered 
to  be  a  good  price  for  this  commodity,  and  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  sunflower  acreage  this  season. 

Growing  conditions  continue  to  be  favourable,  and  present  indications  point 
to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  production  of  sunflower  seed  in  1944. 

Production  in  1942 

During  the  year  1942  over  1-1  million  metric  tons  of  oil-bearing  seeds  were 
crushed  to  produce  287,015  of  crude  oil,  an  increase  of  108,429  tons  or  60-7  per 
cent  over  the  1941  output.  Of  this  amount,  208,094  tons  were  processed  to  pro- 
duce 197.584  tons  of  refined  oil,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  production  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  various  vegetable  oils  in 
Argentina  in  recent  years:  — 

Argentine  Production  of  Vegetable  Oils 

1942        1941        1940       1939      1938       1937       1936  1935 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 


Flaxseed   4.488  22.702  11.788  7,284  5.916  4.920  5.204  4  740 

Rape   10,801  15.134  5  041  2,158  8.548  15.074  4.744  10,398 

Peanut   10,403  17,094  0.854  6,756  5.654  11.053  19.909  10.834 

Cotton   14.202  10,228  10.512  15,584  12,040  12,279  19,390  15.770 

Tart  ago   582  1,224  979  582  784  652  493  793 

Corn   686  661  537  383  353   

Sunflower   155,720  100.992  73.594  58.444  53,277  20.072  16,003  9,930 

Olive   42  192  25  134  69  57  44  44 

grapeoeed   531  87  167  74  171  185  152  71  . 

Tang  oil   3  49  126  99  30  11  8  9 

Soybean   6  ....   

Coco  almendra   ....  ....  17  .... 

Coco  pulpa   ....  ....  8   


Total   197,584    109,043    110,248    91,498    87,442    70.909    66,127  58,595 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  seed  crushed,  and  crude  oil, 
oil  rakes  and  oil  meals  obtained  in  1942,  with  comparative  figures  for  previous 
years. 
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Argentine  Production  of  Vegetable  Oils,  Oil  Cakes,  and  Oil  Meal  in  191$ 


Seed  Crushed 

Cru 

de  Oil 

Oil  Cakes 

Oil  Meal 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

Per  Cent 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

Flaxseed. 

180  135 

55,052 

ou 

a 
o 

101,035 

13,279 

Rap0 

68  663 

22,475 

32 

7 

21,179 

21,647 

Peanut 

32  685 

12,291 

37 

6 

7.393 

11  520 

Cotton  

  130,198 

18^357 

1  A 

1 

49,829 

'446 

  3,892 

1,618 

*±  I 

a 
o 

1,928 

Gnnfl  r\ \  \T  a  Y* 

662  755 

174  871 

zo 

A 

4: 

1 14  526 

Olive 

785 

143 

JLo 

O 
Z 

142 

G  rapeseed 

4  137 

598 

It 

ft 
<J 

448 

3,075 

Tung  oil 

739 

234 

31 

6 

310 

48 

Corn 

32  807 

1,369 

2 

9 

  39 

7 

18 

2 

29 

Total  1942  

  1.116,835 

287,015 

25 

7 

296.790 

170,528 

1941   . 

  687,667 

178,585 

25 

6 

151,701 

127.243 

1940   

  554,274 

126,829 

22 

9 

127.841 

87,552 

1939   

  451,407 

99,408 

22 

0 

110,311 

63.900 

1938   

  414  950 

92,517 

22 

3 

113.957 

54,254 

1937   

  319,666 

74.751 

23 

4 

105.060 

44,643 

Exports 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  Argentina  has  been  a  large  exporter  of  vegetable 
oils.  Since  1938  exports  increased  from  95  metric  tons  to  47,665  tons  in  1941, 
and  to  122,941  tons  valued  at  $32,785,000  in  1942.  Sunflower-seed  oil,  linseed 
oil  and  rape-seed  oil  are  the  leading  types  exported.  In  1942  the  exports  of 
sunflower-seed  oil  were  59,387  metric  tons  valued  at  $16-2  million.  The  United 
States,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Canada  were  the  principal  markets  for  these 
oils,  although  Russia  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  linseed  oil  in  1942. 

Up  to  October  31,  1943,  Argentina  exported  90,487  metric  tons  of  vegetable 
oils  valued  at  $23,897,000  as  against  108,273  tons  valued  at  $26,481,900  for  the 
corresponding  ten-month  period  of  1942. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  various  oils  exported  for  the 
years  indicated: — 

Argentine  Exports  of  Vegetable  Oils 

Cotton    Sunflower  Linseed     Corn     Peanut       Rye     Picino  Total 


Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1938      92  ...  2    1  95 

1939                             2    1,472  52  135    1  1,662 

1940    1.171          ....  5.794  4  386    7.345 

1941    7.043       11,909  9,715  494  6,385  12.053  66  47,665 

1942    7,427       59.387  33,523  348  7,900  14.299  57  122.941 

1943*   16,663       27,091  34,366  383  1,241  8,334  1  88,079 


*  To  October  31. 

Exports  of  Otl-Bearing  Seeds 

During  1942  Argentina  exported  72,849  metric  tons  of  oil-bearing  seeds 
(exclusive  of  flaxseed)  valued  at  $4,603;526  as  compared  with  35,777  tons  valued 
at  $1,590,616  in  1941.  Chile  was  the  largest  buyer,  purchasing  34,959  tons  of 
sunflower  seed  and  13,469  tons  of  rape  seed.  Exports  under  this  heading  included 
24,395  metric  tons  of  peanuts  for  Sweden.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1943, 
exports  of  oil-bearing  seeds  were  30,706  metric  tons  valued  at  $2,890,011. 

The  exports  of  flaxseed  during  1942  were  only  315,107  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  average  for  1933  to  1939  of  1,480,150  metric  tons. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  1943,  exports  of  flaxseed  totalled  610,799  metric 
tons.  The  United  States  has  been  the  chief  buyer  of  flaxseed  for  the  last  three 
years. 
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Oil  Cakes 

Argentina  produced  296,790  metric  tons  of  oil  cakes  in  1942  as  compared 
with  151,701  tons  in  1941.  Sunflower-seed  oil  cake  accounted  for  38-5  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1942,  followed  by  rape-seed  oil  cake.  During  1942,  exports  of 
oil  cakes  were  64,835  metric  tons  valued  at  $899,906  as  compared  with  72,022 
tons  valued  at  1970,239  in  1941.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1943  exports 
were  37,278  tons  with  a  value  of  $642,199.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  Sweden 
has  been  virtually  the  only  buyer  of  Argentine  oil  cake,  taking  60,302  tons  of 
the  total  exports  in  1942. 

Other  By-Products 

In  1942  other  by-products  and  residues  manufactured  from  oil-bearing 
seeds  amounted  to  453,919  metric  tons  as  compared  with  300,110  tons  in  1941. 
Exports  under  this  heading  during  1942  were  41,090  metric  tons  valued  at 
$334,840  as  against  30,318  metric  tons  valued  at  $682,101  for  1941.  The  larger 
quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  peanut  meal  exported  in  1941  accounts  for 
higher  values  in  that  year  as  compared  with  those  for  1942. 

Due  to  the  general  shortage  of  fuel  in  Argentina,  vegetable  oil  cake  and 
by-products  have  been  used  as  fuel,  and  quantities  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil 
are  being  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Production  in  1943 

While  no  statistics  are  yet  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Argentine 
production  of  vegetable  oils  in  1943  will  not  be  over  120,000  metric  tons  as 
compared  with  197.584  tons  last  year.  This  sharp  decline  is  due  to  an  intense 
drought  from  September,  1941,  to  March,  1942,  which  reduced  materially  the 
1942-43  sunflower-seed  crop.  The  area  planted  to  sunflowers  in  1942-43  was 
1-66  million  acres  as  against  1-85  million  acres  in  1941-42,  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent,  while  production  of  seed  was  337,302  metric  tons  in  1942-43  as 
against  645.100  metric  tons,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  crop. 
The  reduced  sowings  and  the  low  yield  were  due  to  drought  conditions.  Since 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  oil  production  is  from  sunflower  seed, 
the  total  output  of  oil  in  1943  will  be  proportionately  reduced. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  PERU  IN  1942 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  sol  equals  U.S.$0-153S) 

Lima,  December  17.  1943. — A  review  of  the  past  year's  external  trade  of 
Peru  shows  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the  position  at  the  close  of  1941, 
although  the  figures  for  both  these  years  show  considerable  advances  over  those 
for  the  preceding  twelve-month  periods. 

According  to  the  official  Peruvian  statistics,  the  total  combined  value  of 
imports  and  exports  in  1942  amounted  to  833,654.518  soles  as  compared  with 
851.923.236  soles  in  1941.  The  figure  for  the  period  under  review,  therefore, 
represents  a  decrease  of  18.268,718  soles,  but  it  is  still  higher  than  those  for  the 
years  preceding  1941.  This  is  indicated  in  the  following  summary  table  of 
fon  i^n  trade  for  the  past  five  years: — 

Statistical  Summary  of  Peruvian  Trade 


Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

Soles                 Soles  Soles 

1938                                                    200,158.735  342.128.040  002.287.375 

1939                                                        255.787.370  381.421.389  037  208,705 

1940                                                        318.731.830  405.813,523  724.545.359 

1941                                                       357.827,953  494,095,283  851.923.230 

1942                                                        338,092.308  494,902,150  833.054,518 
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As  will  be  noted,  there  has  always  been  a  favourable  balance  of  trade, 
exports  exceeding  imports  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  weight  figures  of  total  trade  also  show  a  decrease  in  1942  as  compared 
with  1941,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  value.  Combined  imports  and 
exports  weighed  2,405,736  metric  tons  in  1942,  as  against  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,409,054  in  1941,  a  decrease  of  3,318  tons.  Except  for  1940  and  1941,  this  is 
the  lowest  figure  since  1933. 

The  total  value  of  imports  fell  from  357,827,953  soles  in  1941  to  338,692,368 
soles  in  1942.  There  was,  therefore,  a  decrease  of  19,135,589  soles  but,  apart 
from  1941,  this  figure  is  the  highest  yet  recorded.  Prices  of  imported  goods 
are  high. 

The  total  weight  of  all  imports  in  1942  was  386,972  metric  tons  as  against 
431,951  tons  in  1941,  a  decrease  of  44,979  tons. 

The  export  trade  of  Peru  in  1942  was  greater  in  value  than  for  any 
previous  year,  which  is  mainly  due  to  wartime  demand  for  Peruvian  metals,  etc. 
The  total  value  of  1942  exports  was  494,962,150  soles  as  compared  with 
494,095,283  soles  in  1941,  an  increase  of  87*6,267  soles.  Quantity  exports  moved 
up  to  2,018,764  tons  in  1942  as  against  1,977,103  tons  in  1941,  a  rise  of  41,661 
tons. 

WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

(Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin) 

Argentine  and  Australian  farmers  are  busy  adding  their  quota  to  the  world 
wheat  supply  of  bread  grain  for  1944.  The  new  harvest  is  well  advanced  in 
Australia  and  is  extending  southward  in  Argentina  to  the  heavy  producing  areas 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Production  in  Australia  is  estimated  at 
97,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  156,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  while  the 
Argentine  crop,  recently  revised  downward  to  291,000,000  bushels,  compares 
with  235,000,000  bushels  produced  last  year.  Thus,  the  combined  wheat  crop 
of  these  two  Southern  hemisphere  countries  is  388,000,000  bushels,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  they  produced  a  year  ago. 

Making  allowance  for  normal  domestic  disappearance  in  both  countries 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  the  surplus  available  for  export  from  the  new 
crop  is  about  225,000,000  bushels.  Australia  has  a  carryover  of  153,000,000 
bushels  of  old  wheat,  and  Argentina  has  122,000,000  bushels  after  deducting 
quantities  set  aside  for  fuel  and  animal  feed.  This  makes  a  total  surplus  of 
500,000,000  bushels  available  for  export  and  carryover  in  Argentina  and 
Australia  during  1944. 

When  added  to  the  Canadian  wheat  surplus,  which  stood  at  670,000,000 
bushels  on  October  1,  1943,  this  reservoir  of  wheat  would  seem  to  hold  assurance 
that  a  Europe  liberated  in  1944  and  provided  with  adequate  ocean  tonnage 
would  not  go  short  of  bread.  Moreover,  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  harvest  another  wheat  crop  in  the  middle  of  1944,  and  the  United  States 
is  endeavouring  to  increase  the  acreage  under  wheat  for  the  1944  harvest  by 
14,000,000  acres. 

Tremendous  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  disappearing  into  non-food 
channels  during  the  past  year  under  stress  of  the  burden  of  supplies  in  some 
countries  and  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  feed  supplies  for  live  stock  in 
others.  There  are  indications  that  this  diversion  of  bread-grain  supplies  will 
taper  off  in  1944,  particularly  if  the  end  of  the  European  struggle  comes  in  sight. 
In  this  event,  at  least  1,000.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  half  of  it  in  Canada,  would 
be  available  for  shipment  to  the  hungry  people  of  Europe. 
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It  was  with  this  statistical  picture  in  the  background  that  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Agricultural  Conference,  held  in  Ottawa  early  in  December,  decided 
to  recommend  that  no  increase  in  wheat  acreage  in  Canada  be  encouraged  in 
1944.  The  production  of  coarse  grain  and  oil-bearing  seed  crops,  as  well  as 
peas,  beans  and  corn,  was  regarded  as  more  urgent,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a 
high  proportion  of  the  land  in  Western  Canada  be  summer-fallowed  again  in 
1944.  This  summer-fallow,  it  was  contended,  would  be  an  asset  if  circumstances 
justified  an  increase  in  wheat  acreage  in  1945. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Argentina  removed  wheat  acreage  restrictions  in 
1943,  but  Canada  and  Australia  held  to  a  policy  of  acreage  reduction.  The  two 
Dominions  were  successful  in  their  efforts,  but  the  other  two  countries  accom- 
plished very  little  in  the  way  of  increased  plantings,  partly  because  the  restric- 
tions were  removed  too  late  to  permit  of  farmers  altering  their  seeding  plans. 

The  peak  of  wheat  acreage  in  Canada  was  reached  in  1940,  when  it  was 
28.726.000  acres.  Three  years  later  the  acreage  was  at  its  lowest  level  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  when  in  1943  only  17,488,000  acres  were  planted  to  wheat. 
This  figure  is  the  objective  officially  set  for  1944.  The  fall-wheat  crop  is  already 
planted,  and  an  increase  of  28,000  acres,  or  4  per  cent,  is  noted  in  Ontario,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  fall  wheat  is  produced. 

Wheat  acreage  in  the  United  States  has  been  held  down  by  law  during 
recent  years,  but  all  restrictions  were  removed  last  spring,  and  the  objective  for 
1944  is  68,000,000  acres,  an  increase  of  14,000,000  acres  over  the  seeded  area 
for  the  1943  harvest.  Winter-wheat  seeding  is  over,  and  unofficial  estimates 
indicate  that  the  increase  in  acreage  is  only  5,000,000  acres,  or  about  13  per  cent. 
This  leaves  spring-wheat  farmers  with  a  high  objective  if  the  over-all  increase 
of  14,000,000  acres  is  to  be  secured. 

Acreage  policy  in  Australia  during  the  past  two  years  has  compelled  reduc- 
tion in  wheat  plantings  in  Western  Australia  and  encouraged  reduction  in  the 
other  states.  These  efforts  have  been  successful  and,  as  was  the  case  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  farmers  in  Australia  were  compensated  for. 
reducing  wheat  acreage. 

Authentic  information  on  wheat  acreage  in  Europe  has  been  unobtainable. 
Unofficial  estimates  have  indicated  that  wheat  acreage  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  doubled  since  the  war  began.  The  acreage  in  Eire  is  known  to  be 
higher,  but'  only  piecemeal  information  of  an  unofficial  character  has  been  avail- 
able for  continental  Europe.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  labour  difficulties,  the 
lack  of  fertilizer  supplies,  and  the  scars  of  battle  have  reduced  the  crop  area, 
and  that  wartime  production  has  been  consistently  below  the  pre-war  average. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  bread-grain  production  in  1943  was  the  highest 
of  the  war  years. 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Addition  to  List  of  Products  Affected 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  9626,  effective  December  20,  1943,  goldeyes,  fresh, 
frozen  or  smoked,  included  in  Group  2  (Animals  and  Animal  Products),  are 
added  to  Schedule  1  of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  7674  of  October  4,  1941,  and  their 
exportation  is  prohibited  except  under  permit  issued  by  the  Export  Permit 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

Mexico 

Legalization  of  Invoices  not  Required 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2076  (November  13,  1943),  page  397,  regarding  discontinuance  of  the  5  per 
cent  advance  payment  of  Mexican  customs  duty,  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes  under  date  December  3,  1943,  that, 
on  account  of  the  abrogation  of  this  payment,  no  commercial  invoice  need  hence- 
forth be  certified  or  legalized  by  the  Mexican  Consul  in  the  country  of  shipment. 
The  regulations  require  that  only  three  copies  of  the  commercial  invoice  need 
be  submitted  to  the  Mexican  Customs. 

Peru 

Entry  of  Air  Cargo 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  writes  under  date 
December  18,  1943,  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  cargo  imported 
into  Peru  by  air  is  steadily  increasing,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  this  traffic,  a  supreme  decree  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
on  August  28,  1943,  which  was  subsequently  amplified  and  modified  by  a  new 
decree  dated  September  25,  1943,  giving  certain  facilities  to  the  movement  of 
cargo  by  air. 

According  to  these  decrees,  all  packages  unloaded  from  aircraft,  whether 
for  local  consumption  or  in  transit,  will  have  affixed  open  envelopes  containing 
their  respective  airway  bills,  which  will  carry  all  of  the  identifying  data,  that  is 
to  say,  mark,  number,  airports  of  origin  and  destination,  contents  with  weight, 
value,  and  name  of  consignees. 

The  airway  bills,  the  express  receipt  and  the  rectified  general  manifest 
covering  the  articles  referred  to  will  be  the  only  customs  documents  legalizing 
the  transport  of  the  cargo  destined  for  Peru. 

For  cargo  transported  into  the  country  by  air,  the  customs  will  not  require 
presentation  of  the  consular  invoice.  In  place  of  this  document  the  importers 
or  consignees  must  deliver  to  the  customs  authorities  the  original  commercial 
invoice,  legalized  by  the  Peruvian  Consul  at  the  place  of  origin,  pertaining  to 
the  merchandise.  When  there  is  no  Peruvian  consular  representative  at  the 
place  of  shipment,  the  legalization  of  the  commercial  invoices  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  similar  entity  officially  recognized 
in  the  locality.  Excepted  from  this  legalization  of  the  commercial  invoice  is 
merchandise  of  which  the  price  in  the  place  of  origin  does  not  exceed  $100,  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  money  of  the  place  of  origin,  per  package  or  lot  of  packages 
transported  in  the  same  trip  of  the  aircraft  and  consigned  to  the  same  person. 

For  merchandise  for  which  the  total  amount  of  customs  duties  does  not 
exceed  50  soles,  the  commercial  invoice  will  not  ordinarily  be  required. 

When  shipped  to  Peru  by  air,  cargo  must  be  covered  by  the  following 
documents:  express  receipt;  airway  bill  and  general  manifest,  to  be  presented 
to  customs  by  the  company  to  whom  the  aircraft  is  consigned;  and  a  commercial 
invoice  (when  required) ,  which  is  to  be  presented  by  the  consignees  or  importers. 

Fines  and  penalties  will  be  imposed  on  cargo  arriving  without  the  requisite 
documents,  as  indicated  above,  and  will  not  be  officially  received,  and  cargo  for 
which  there  is  no  airway  bill  or  commercial  invoice,  and  no  express  receipt,  will 
be  confiscated  in  accordance  with  the  similar  provision  covering  maritime  cargo. 
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Samples  of  merchandise  require  an  airway  bill  and,  when  their  value  exceeds 
$100,  in  addition  a  commercial  invoice  or  legalized  note  of  contents,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Merchandise  samples  shipped  without  fulfilling  these  requisites  shall 
not  be  granted  temporary  admission. 

The  fee  that  the  Peruvian  consuls  shall  collect  for  the  legalization  of  each 
commercial  invoice  shall  be  $1  United  States  currency.  The  legalization  of 
duplicates  shall  be  gratis,  it  being  understood  that  the  fee  has  been  collected  for 
the  original  invoice.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  legalization  has  been  effected 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  similar  entity  officially  recognized,  the  fee 
shall  be  collected  at  the  airport  of  destination  at  the  time  the  merchandise  is 
despatched. 

The  two  decrees  referred  to  above  came  definitely  into  force  on  October  25, 
1943. 

EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  ECUADOR 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima.  December  15,  1943. — The  system  of  strict  exchange  control  reintro- 
duced in  Ecuador  on  June  3,  1940,  has  been  revised  by  two  decrees  dated 
June  26  and  July  13,  1943.  By  the  latter  the  official  dollar  buying  rate  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  has  been  reduced  from  13-70  sucres  to  13-50  sucres 
for  one  United  States  dollar,  but  the  former  selling  rate  of  14-10  sucres 
per  dollar  has  been  maintained.  Taking  into  consideration  the  official  rates  as 
between  Canadian  and  United  States  dollars,  one  Ecuadorean  sucre  equals 
about  8  cents  Canadian. 

In  the  decree  of  June  26,  effective  June  28,  1943,  it  is  stated  that  the  present 
balance  of  payments  and  reserves  in  the  Central  Bank  afford  increasing  Oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  imports.  Consequently  the  system  of  fixing  quotas  of 
foreign  exchange  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  import  permits  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Quarterly  exchange  quotas  for  importers  are  abolished,  and  the 
Import  Control  will  issue  import  permits  without  any  limit  on  the  value  of  the 
goods  involved  to  merchants  who  are  duly  established  according  to  the  regula- 
tions. The  former  division  of  certain  percentages  of  foreign  exchange  having 
to  be  set  aside  for  specific  requirements  of  the  country  has  also  been  cancelled. 
The  Central  Bank  will  grant  all  the  exchange  necessary,  provided  always  that 
its  legal  reserve  does  not  fall  below  35  per  cent.  The  goods  covered  by  any 
import  permit  must  be  shipped  within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
the  permit,  otherwise  the  permit  is  void.  Authority  is  given  in  certain  urgent 
cases  to  permit  shipment  of  goods  to  Ecuador  without  an  import  permit. 

The  amount  of  foreign  exchange  to  Ecuador's  credit  is  continually  increas- 
ing as  dollars  enter  the  country  through  the  operation  of  United  States  govern- 
ment loans  and  expenditures  and  also  through  large  exports  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  Ecuador  to  use  these  dollar  balances  on 
account  of  the  restricted  amount  of  goods  that  can  be  brought  into  the  country 
owing  to  shipping  and  supply  conditions.  The  sucre  circulation  within  the 
country  is  therefore  constantly  rising  as  the  credits  for  exports  are  exchanged 
into  national  currency. 

Under  decree  of  July  13,  1943.  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  July  30, 
1943.  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  is  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  gold  certificates 
whirli  are  non-negotiable  against  their  reserves.  These  bear  interest  at  3  per 
cent  per  annum.  Commercial  and  savings  banks  are  required  to  invest  20  per 
cent  of  t}jf;ir  sight  and  term  deposits  in  these  certificates.   This  requirement  is  in 
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addition  to  the  legal  minimum  reserves  which  must  be  maintained  by  the 
commercial  banks,  and  consequently  restricts  their  credit  operations. 

Import  Permits 

Imports  are  subject  to  permits,  which  are  granted  to  importers  freely.  As 
a  precautionary  measure,  a  Canadian  exporter  should  not  ship  unless  the  dealer 
in  Ecuador  has  supplied  him  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  relative  import  permit 
(Permiso  de  Importaciones) . 

Importers  are  required  to  make  application  for  exchange  before  placing 
orders  abroad.  When  this  is  granted,  the  Central  Bank  puts  the  exchange  aside 
to  the  order  of  the  importer,  so  that  it  is  available  for  payment  against  shipping 
documents. 

Letters  of  Credit 

Importers  may  also  open  letters  of  credit,  which  can  only  be  established 
through  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador,  as  this  bank  alone  is  empowered  to 
handle  such  transactions.  Formerly  the  Central  Bank  required  a  cash  deposit 
of  100  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  confirmed  letters  of  credit.  By  decree  of 
March  21,  1942,  the  Central  Bank  is  now  permitted  to  issue  confirmed  letters 
of  credit  for  the  importation  of  merchandise  upon  the  importer's  depositing 
25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  letter  of  credit  in  cash  and  the  remaining  75  per 
cent  in  the  form  of  such  guarantees  as  the  Board  of  Directors  considers  neces- 
sary. The  same  decree  also  provides  that  government  departments,  state  rail- 
ways, the  Southern  Railroad  and  the  Loan  Bank  of  Ecuador  shall  not  be  required 
to  deposit  the  25  per  cent  in  cash  for  merchandise;  these  will  only  have  to 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  full  amount. 

The  customs  and  parcel-post  offices  will  not  deliver  imported  goods  unless 
proof  is  furnished  that  the  covering  exchange  has  been  obtained  through  the 
Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  Merchandise  that  has  been  sold  on  a  time-draft 
basis  is  delivered  only  upon  certification  that  the  purchaser  has  accepted  the 
draft  and  a  bank  guarantee  of  reimbursement  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  Imports  may  also  be  effected  through  letters  of 
guarantee  that  are  established  by  Ecuadorean  commercial  banks,  by  which  the 
commercial  bank  itself  guarantees  the  credit  risk. 

Terms  of  Payment  and  Quotations 

Concerning  terms  for  shipments  to  Ecuador,  Canadian  exporters  forwarding 
goods  to  unknown  purchasers  should  insist  on  letter  of  credit  or  letter  of 
guarantee.  However,  since  the  Exchange  Control  sets  exchange  aside  for 
approved  orders,  sales  on  a  sight-draft  basis,  or  even  on  short-term  credits,  can 
be  made  to  reliable  importers.  Should  an  importer  refuse  to  pay  a  draft  for 
which  the  foreign  exchange  has  been  earmarked,  he  is  not  to  be  granted  further 
exchange  facilities;  in  other  words  he  will  be  unable  to  obtain  additional 
imports. 

When  making  quotations  to  Ecuadorean  firms,  shippers  in  Canada,  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion,  are  advised  to  quote  prices  in  United  States  dollars,  as  this 
is  the  most  common  medium  of  exchange  in  Ecuador.  Also,  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Canadian  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board,  final  settlement  for  Canadian 
goods  despatched  to  Ecuador  must  be  effected  in  United  States  dollars.  How- 
ever, if  for  some  reason  quotations  are  made  in  Canadian  dollars,  a  clear  indica- 
tion should  be  given  of  the  exchange  allowance  granted  to  convert  these  offers 
into  United  States  funds. 
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Dollar  Notes 

There  is  a  control  over  dollar  notes  in  Ecuador,  and  it  is  now  illegal  to  use 
these  in  any  transaction.  Holders  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  dollar  notes 
to  the  Central  Bank  before  August  31,  1942.  There  is  a  small  black  market  in 
dollar  notes,  as  U.S.$50  may  be  carried  by  travellers  on  entry  into  the  United 
States.  The  rate  for  notes  in  this  market  has  dropped  as  low  as  6  sucres  to  the 
dollar,  but  this  rate  fluctuates  on  occasion  up  to  about  10  sucres. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  3,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  3,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  27,  1943,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Dec.  27 

Week  ending 
Jan.  3 

Bank  Raite 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

&  A     A OAA 

$4 .4300 

$4.4300 

2 

SpI  1  "in  cr 

4 .4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

belling 

i    ii  aa 
1 . 1100 

1 .1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

— 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

— 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3J 

Free 

.2785 

.2796 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 
Free 

.0673 
.0569 

.0673 
.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138  ' 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 
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.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 
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.3330 

.3330 

Uruguay..  - 

1.0342 

Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

.7307 

.5877 

.7307 
.5877 

4.8666 
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4.3862 

4.3862 

3 
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4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 
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4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 
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3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 
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3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 

Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1943.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.   (Price  $1  per  annum) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory 
includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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TEMPORARY  DUTY-FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  FEED  GRAINS  AND 
FEEDSTUFFS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Washington,  January  1,  1944.— The  acute  shortage  of  live-stock  and  poultry 
feeds  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  resulting  from  severe  drought  con- 
ditions during  the  past  year  and  the  serious  inroads  made  on  stocks  by  the 
increased  live-stock  population,  will  be  felt  most  keenly  during  the  next  three 
months.  A  statistical  report  entitled  "United  States  Feed  Situation"  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2079  (December  4,  1943) . 

With  a  view  to  making  feed  available  to  live-stock  and  poultry  producers  in 
greater  quantities  and  at  lower  prices  and  thus  helping  to  maintain  live-stock 
production,  an  emergency  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  the  Senate  on  December  15;  it  became  effective  on  December  23  after 
receiving  the  President's  approval  on  the  previous  day. 

Under  the  authority  of  Sections  1  and  2  of  Public  Law  211,  approved 
December  22,  1943,  the  following  products,  if  entered  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption  on  or  after  December  23,  1943,  and  before  March  22, 
1944.  and  if  actually  used  in  the  United  States  as,  or  as  a  constituent  part  of, 
feeds  for  live  stock  or  poultry,  are  exempt  from  duty: 

(1)  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  cottonseed,  corn  or  hay. 

(2)  Derivatives  of  the  foregoing. 

(3 )  Products  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  one  or  more  of ^fflS  fSSSfilfc 
mentioned  in  (1)  or  (2)  above.  'Jr\^  S 
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The  importation  of  wheat  for  milling  purposes  is  specifically  prohibited  by 
the  Act  and,  under  Customs  regulations  issued  under  the  Act,  other  grain  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  human  consumption,  flaxseed  or  cottonseed  for 
crushing  purposes,  and  other  items  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  products 
other  than  poultry  or  live-stock  feed  are  denied  the  duty-free  entry  privilege. 

Moreover,  the  Customs  regulations  provide  that  enactment  of  Public  Law 
No.  211  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  United  States  quota  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  wheat  imposed  by  Presidential  Proclamation  of  May  28,  1941, 
and  as  modified  by  Presidential  Proclamation  of  April  29,  1943.  Under  the 
latter  Proclamation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  permitted  to  import 
wheat,  including  feed  wheat,  in  excess  of  the  quota.  Under  the  original 
Presidential  Proclamation,  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  is  not  subject 
to  the  quota  restrictions. 

Providing  the  required  use  is  shown,  the  exemption  is  applicable  to  imported 
derivatives  of  the  products  named,  such  as  feed  flour,  linseed  cake  or  meal,  and 
cottonseed  cake  or  meal. 

To  prevent  the  importation  of  the  products  covered  by  the  Act  for  purposes 
other  than  use  as  feed,  Customs  control  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  authorized.  The  regulations,  as  published,  in  regard 
to  entry,  proof  of  use  and  quota  limitations  are  as  follows: — 

58.2  Entry  Requirements — 

(a)  There  shall  be  filed  in  connection  with  the  entry  an  affidavit  of  the 
importer  that  the  merchandise,  which  shall  be  described  by  name,  is 
imported  to  be  used  as,  or  as  a  constituent  part  of,  feed  for  live  stock 
or  poultry. 

(6)  If  the  product  is  entered  for  consumption,  there  shall  also  be  filed  in 
connection  with  the  entry  a  bond  on  Customs  Form  7551  or  7553,  with 
an  added  condition,  concurred  in  by  the  surety,  for  the  payment  of  duty 
at  the  appropriate  rate  in  the  event  that  the  proof  of  required  use 
prescribed  by  Section  58.3  is  not  produced  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  entry  or  an}^  lawful  extension  of  that  period.  If  the  importer 
has  on  file  a  general  term  bond  for  the  entry  of  merchandise,  the  con- 
ditionally free  merchandise  may  be  charged  against  such  bond,  provided 
there  is  added  thereto,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  surety,  the  before- 
mentioned  condition.  When  such  merchandise  is  entered  for  warehouse, 
the  regular  warehouse  entry  bond,  Customs  Form  7555,  shall  be  given 
unless  the  merchandise  is  charged  against  a  general  term  bond  for  the 
entry  of  merchandise,  Customs  Form  7595,  and  in  either  case  with- 
drawals shall  be  made  on  Customs  Form  7506.  Liquidation  of  the 
consumption  entries  and  warehouse  entries  shall  be  suspended  pending 
the  submission  of  proof  that  the  merchandise  has  been  used  as,  or  as  a 
constituent  part  of,  feed  for  live  stock  or  poultry. 

58.3  Proof  of  Use— 

(a)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  entry  (in  the  case  of  warehouse 
entries  as  well  as  consumption  entries),  the  importer  shall  submit  an 
affidavit  of  the  superintendent  or  manager  of  the  manufacturing  plant 
stating  the  use  to  which  the  article  has  been  put.  If  the  collector  is 
satisfied  that  the  imported  product  was  not  used  by  the  importer  and 
was  not  used  in  a  manufacturing  process,  but  was  sold  substantially 
as  the  imported  product  to  the  ultimate  user,  he  may  accept  as  proof 
of  the  nature  of  such  use  an  affidavit  of  the  wholesaler  or  other  person 
making  the  final  sale  of  the  product.  In  appropriate  cases,  statements 
as  to  the  use  of  products  covered  by  more  than  one  entry  may  be 
included  in  one  affidavit,  but  in  this  event  the  affidavit  shall  be  filed  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  forwarded  to  the  comptroller  of  customs. 
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(b)  Upon  satisfactory  proof  of  use  of  the  product  as,  or  as  a  constituent 
part  of,  feed  for  live  stock  or  poultry,  the  entry  shall  be  liquidated  free 
of  duty.  When  such  proof  is  not  filed  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  entry  or  any  authorized  extension  of  the  period  of  the  bond,  the 
entry  shall  be  liquidated  with  the  assessment  of  duty  at  the  appropriate 
rate  under  the  proper  provision  of  the  tariff  act. 

58.4  Quota  Limitations — 

Articles  of  the  kinds  subject  to  quantitative  limitations  upon  entry 
or  withdrawal  for  consumption,  which  are  accorded  free  entry  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  No.  211,  are  subject  to  such  quota  limitations. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Future  Policy  and  Prospects 

Tariff- Protected  Industries 

The  special  tariff  protection  that  has  been  granted  so  far  affects  only  edible 
oil,  laundry  soap,  cordage,  sauces,  beer,  matches,  unsweetened  biscuits,  refined 
sugar  and  cigarettes.  Under  the  Law  to  Safeguard  Native  Industries,  virtual 
monopolies  are  accorded  manufacturers  of  matches,  condensed  milk  and  corn- 
meal,  but  it  is  within  the  Governor's  power  to  issue  licences  to  others  at  his 
discretion.  All  these  products,  with  the  exception  of  beer,  biscuits  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  matches,  are  the  output  of  "native"  industries,  and  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  existing  tariff  protection  is  a  permanent  feature  of  govern- 
ment policy. 

Shirt  manufacturing  and  allied  industries  are  in  a  separate  class  in  that 
they  enjoy  a  measure  of  tariff  protection  because  the  piece-goods  from  which 
they  are  made  enter  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  manufactured  articles. 
The  tariff  advantage  is  not,  however,  great  in  the  case  of  shirts,  amounting  to 
only  a  5  or  10  per  cent  duty  for  cotton  piece-goods  as  against  15  per  cent  on 
the  finished  article.  Several  factories  were  established  before  the  war  and  made 
good  progress  in  producing  the  cheaper  grades.  Efforts  to  establish  a  women's 
ready-made  dress  industry  have  so  far  met  with  no  success  because,  it  is  under- 
stood, local  manufacturers  cannot  compete  with  mass  production  in  northern 
countries.  This  industry,  therefore,  continues  to  be  carried  on  by  a  considerable 
number  of  dressmakers. 

Industries  Without  Special  Tariff  Protection 

Industries  that  have  been  given  no  special  tariff  protection  but  have 
benefited  from  the  system  of  import  control  are  those  producing  lard  and  lard 
substitutes,  butter  substitutes,  toilet  soaps  and  coconut  meal,  confectionery, 
wooden  furniture,  cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations,  and  polishes  and  dressings. 
Those  using  coconuts  as  raw  material  (i.e.  to  make  lard  compound,  butter  sub- 
stitutes, coconut  meal  and,  latterly,  toilet  soap)  are  granted  special  concessions 
by  the  Government,  as  indicated  previously;  in  addition  the  entire  coconut 
industry  of  Jamaica,  including  the  agricultural  section,  is  subject  to  compre- 
hensive legislative  control. 

Effects  of  the  War 

The  war  has  given  little  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  Jamaican  manu- 
facturing industry;  no  munitions  of  war  are  made  in  the  Colony,  nor  has  it 
participated  in  the  great  industrial  expansion,  resulting  in  almost  universal 
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employment,  experienced  by  most  northern  countries.  Basically  Jamaica  is  an 
agricultural  country,  and  is  likely  so  to  remain.  Wartime  developments, 
although  they  have  added  to  the  national  income  to  some  extent,  are  not  of 
outstanding  economic  significance.  The  emphasis  of  the  policy  of  development 
and  welfare  that  is  being  gradually  implemented  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  upon  agriculture  and  related  matters  such  as  animal  husbandry,  land 
settlement,  forestry,  marketing,  and  technological  education.  However,  as 
shown  below,  this  policy  appears  to  imply  further  industrial  development  in 
respect  of  building  materials  and  in  some  other  respects  that  have  not  yet  been 
defined. 

Future  Policy 

The  direction  and  the  extent  of  further  industrialization  in  Jamaica  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  policy  of  economic  development  which,  on  the  advice 
of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  the  British  Government  has  decided  to 
apply  in  this  and  other  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  living  standards 
of  the  people.  The  instrument  of  this  policy  is  the  Department  of  Development 
and  Welfare  in  the  West  Indies,  which  has  been  set  up  under  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act  and  which  takes  stock  of  each  colony's  position 
and  requirements,  decides  what  schemes  shall  be  carried  out,  and  provides  the 
needed  money.  The  work  is  done  as  a  rule  by  the  local  Government's  organiza- 
tion (except  in  a  few  cases  where  unofficial  agencies  are  used)  and  is  supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Development  and  Welfare. 

Following  are  the  main  official  pronouncements  that  have  been  made  so  far 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  development: — 

1.  In  a  summary  of  its  recommendations,  published  in  London  in  February, 
1940,  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  stated  that:  "as  regards  non-agricul- 
tural industries,  we  do  not  recommend  that  West  Indian  Governments  should 
conduct  or  finance  speculative  industrial  enterprises.  There  are,  however,  certain 
possible  projects  which  a  Government  might  do  well  to  foster;  e.g.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cement  works  in  Jamaica,  possibly  in  co-operation  with  British 
manufacturers,  and  the  development  of  the  local  manufacture  of  coconut 
products  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere.  The  system  of  quantitative  restriction  of 
imports,  coupled  with  safeguards  for  the  consumer  against  an  undue  increase  of 
price,  may  prove  a  satisfactory  method  of  fostering  local  industries  .  .  .  .  " 

2.  Sir  Frank  Stockdale,  Comptroller  of  Development  and  Welfare  in  the 
West  Indies,  addressed,  under  date  October  23,  1941,  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  regarding  this  Colony,  which  included  the  following 
pertinent  observations: 

(a)  that  the  establishment  of  the  condensed-milk  plant  was  an  important 
step  forward  in  agricultural  development,  particularly  in  respect  of  live  stock 
and  dairy  products  and  as  likely  to  sitmulate  the  expansion  of  mixed  farming 
among  the  peasantry;-  this  last-named  matter  has  some  bearing  upon  the  demand 
for  building  materials,  as  shown  hereunder. 

(b)  that  the  Jamaica  Government's  land  settlement  program,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  policy  of  development  and  welfare,  should  include 
provision  for  the  building  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  new  settlements.  In  this 
regard  he  recommended  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  conserve  and  develop  the 
Colony's  timber  stands,  which  are  being  more  heavily  drawn  upon  than  usual 
due  to  the  shortage  of  imported  lumber  and  also  to  the  expansion  of  cabinet- 
making.  For  the  purposes  of  afforestation,  he  proposed  to  grant  £200,000  over 
a  period  of  ten  years;  £13,479  was  allocated  in  1942-43  from  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  his  department,  and 
in  1943-44  a  further  sum  of  £17,378.  A  Forestry  Department  of  the  Jamaica 
Government  was  established  a  few  years  ago. 
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In  regard,  generally,  to  housing  improvement,  he  recommended  that,  besides 
grants  of  public  funds  an  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  private  capital  for  this 
purpose;  Government  grants,  he  wrote,  could  only  "touch  the  fringe  of  the 
problem".  He  said  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  support  applications  on 
Jamaica's  behalf  for  grants  under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act 
to  the  extent  of  £100,000  per  annum  for  five  years  provided  that  these  contribu- 
tions were  made  the  basic  capital  for  a  revolving  fund  for  a  Housing  Trust,  this 
fund  to  be  supplemented  by  subscriptions  of  private  capital  against  debenture 
issues. 

This  plan  was  put  forward  quite  provisionally,  and  remains  in  that  stage, 
but  he  wrote  that  "local  materials  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  any 
building  program  in  Jamaica.  Spanish  walling  and  the  use  of  local  hardwoods 
were  common  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  the  Colony,  and  recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  this  type  of  building  can  be  satisfactorily  erected  at 
fairly  low  costs  and  at  figures  which  are  much  below  the  costs  when  imported 
materials  are  used 

He  also  tentatively  suggested  a  ten-year  house-building  program  for  Jamaica, 
mentioning  in  this  regard  the  possibility  of  a  grant  frorn  Imperial  funds  of 
£500.000,  of  which  £125,000  would  be  allocated  for  housing  in  land  settlements, 
£250.000  for  housing  in  other  rural  regions  of  the  Colony,  and  £125,000  for  slum 
clearance  and  urban  housing. 

(c)  that  surveys  should  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of 
developing  the  fisheries  industry  in  Jamaican  and  other  British  West  Indian 
waters;  this  work  is  now  in  hand,  but  no  definite  results  have  yet  been  achieved. 

(d)  that  "cottage  industries"  should  be  encouraged  and  more  efficiently 
organized  both  as  to  production  and  marketing;  this  matter  is  likewise  receiving 
attention  from  the  Jamaica  Government's  recently  created  Department  of 
Commer.ee  and  Industry  and  from  private  agencies,  but  no  definite  results  are 
yet  apparent.  It  is  planned  to  develop  cottage  industries  along  co-operative 
lines. 

3.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wakefield.  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  West  Indian  Depart- 
ment of  Development  and  Welfare,  reiterated  in  his  report  on  the  agriculture 
of  Jamaica,  dated  April  20,  1942,  Sir  Frank  Stockdale's  advice  as  to  housing, 
which  is  cited  above.  Mr.  Wakefield  stressed  that  the  farmer  must  live  on  his 
holding,  and  added  that  "the  development  of  mixed  farming  will  therefore  be 
seriously  retarded,  so  long  as  the  farmer  depends  on  costly  imported  building 
materials.  _  The  natural  resources  of  stone,  lime,  marl  and  other  local  building 
materials  in  Jamaica  are  abundant  and  varied  .  .  .  .  " 

There  is  in  Jamaica  an  official  Bureau  of  the  Housing  Industry,  set  up  to 
encourage  the  use  of  local  building  materials,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  stimulating  public  interest  by  means  of  demonstrations,  lectures  and  printed 
articles,  but  Mr.  Wakefield  observed  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  results, 
funds  would  have  to  be  provided  for  carrying  out  a  long-term  program  of 
experiments  and  scientific  investigation. 

4.  In  the  debate  on  colonial  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  London,  on 
July  13,  last,  Colonel  Oliver  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  set'out 
the  principles  by  which  industrial  development  in  the  Colonial  Empire  would 
be  guided  in  future.  He  distinguished  between  primary  and  secondary  industries 
and  said  that,  although  throughout  the  Colonial  Empire  agriculture  (which  is 
of  the  former  class)  would  predominate,  many  colonial  peoples  would  be  unable 
ever  to  rr-ach  or  maintain  any  reasonable  standard  of  life  without  a  secondary 
industrial  development.  He  remarked,  however,  that  this  growth  "must  be 
reasonable"  that  "a  rash,  mushroom,  industrialist  growth  fostered  by  high 
protective  tariffs  unrelated  either  to  local  products  or  local  markets"  would  be 
•fatal  to  the  economics  of  the  Colonies". 
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Of  secondary  industries,  continued  Colonel  Stanley,  development  would 
fall  into  two  classes: 

(a)  "industries  for  the  processing  of  natural  products,  whether  for  home 
consumption  or  for  export,  carrying  them  one  stage  further  before  they  leave 
the  country"; 

{b)  "simple  manufactures  which  do  not  call  for  the  import  of  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  and  where  the  local  market  will  be  adequate  to 
absorb  the  full  production  of  a  unit  of  efficient  size". 

He  acknowledged  that  industries  of  both  these  kinds  would  need  moderate 
protection  by  the  Colonial  Governments,  by  means  of  tariffs  or  otherwise,  but 
stressed  that  "any  industry  which  cannot  start  except  with  excessive  aid  from 
the  Government  had  better  not  start  at  all,  because  an  unnatural  industry  of 
that  kind  will  in  the  long  run  only  damage  the  Colonial  economy". 

Prospects 

From  the  four  official  pronouncements  cited  above,  the  course  of  Jamaica's 
industrial  development  in  the  future  can  be  broadly  gauged.  The  policy  recom- 
mended is,  obviously,  a  conservative  one. 

Specifically  it  appears  reasonable  to  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
locally  grown  lumber  and  other  building  materials,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  Frank 
Stockdale  and  his  adviser,  Mr.  Wakefield,  but  this  development  will  take  some 
years  to  get  well  under  way. 

The  establishment  of  a  cement  factory  would,  no  doubt,  result  in  the 
cessation  of  imports  of  this  product,  and  a  more  extensive  use  of  locally  grown 
lumber  would  apparently  retard  to  some  extent  the  increased  sale  of  imported 
supplies. 

So  far  as  fisheries  are  concerned,  the  day  when  local  output  will  be  able 
to  take  the  place  of  the  many  million  pounds  weight  of  cod,  herring,  mackerel, 
salmon  and  other  kinds  of  fish  that  normally  have  to  be  imported  into  Jamaica 
each  year  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  wartime  shortage  of  these  supplies  is  keenly 
felt.  Cottage  industries,  which  comprise  mainly  the  making  of  baskets,  hats, 
doilies  and  various  kinds  of  curios,  call  for  no  special  comment. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  the  implementing  of  the  policy  of  colonial  develop- 
ment and  welfare  will  reduce  the  total  volume  of  Jamaica's  imports,  although 
it  may  entail  some  shifts  of  trade  between  commodities.  On  the  contrary  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  that  policy,  by  raising  the  economic  status  of 
the  masses  of  the  people — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  peasant-farmers  by  enabling  them 
to  live  in  reasonably  good  houses  built  of  local  material,  on  their  own  farms, 
as  is  proposed — will  create  a  demand  for  many  kinds  of  imported  goods  that 
they  now  cannot  afford  to  buy. 

On  this  point  Colonel  Stanley  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prospects  of  British  export  trade  to  the  colonies,  that  in  view  of 
the  industrial  development  planned  for  them,  no  adverse  effect  upon  that  trade 
as  a  whole  was  anticipated,  because  after  the  war  Britain's  main  industrial 
asset  would  be  her  skill  and  "the  only  classes  of  goods  in  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  compete  on  terms  of  equality  will  be  those  which  require  skill  for  their  manu- 
facture ....  and  the  more  the  colonies  are  able  themselves  to  supply  their  own 
cheaper  necessities,  the  more  will  be  available  from  the  surplus  for  overseas 
purchase,  and  the  more  will  be  available  to  buy  the  better  class  of  goods  which 
need  skill  in  their  manufacture  .  .  .  .  " 

Of  the  cheapest  kinds  of  goods,  with  which  British  manufactures  could  not 
compete  in  the  colonial  markets  unless  heavy  tariff  preference  were  given,  he 
observed  that  such  a  policy  would  not  alone  be  inconsistent  with  Britain's 
position  of  trusteeship  for  her  colonies,  but  would  defeat  its  own  purpose  by 
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raising  the  cost  of  living  of  the  colonial  peoples,  thereby  reducing  their  buying 
power  and  drying  up  the  demand  for  imported  goods  of  all  kinds. 

It  may  be  added  in  regard  to  Jamaica,  that  the  colony  requires,  besides 
quality  goods,  a  considerable  volume  and  variety  of  cheap  commodities, 
especially  foodstuffs,  that  it  cannot  produce.  As  to  foodstuffs,  however,  the 
increased  output  of  farm  products  for  home  consumption,  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  land  settlement  plan,  may  in  time  bring  about  some  reduction  in  the 
imports  of  certain  articles.  For  example,  if  the  peasantry  undertook  to  breed 
rabbits  and  pigs,  goats  and  poultry  in  a  large  way  and  developed  the  practice  of 
feeding  themselves  and  their  families  off  their  land,  they  probably  would  need 
less  imported  fish  than  they  now  do;  but  it  is  recognized  that  such  a  compre- 
hensive change  in  the  country's  economy  and  popular  taste  would  take  many 
years  to  accomplish,  and  even  if  and  when  this  were  done,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  import  certain  bulk  foodstuffs,  notably  flour. 

Still  the  trend  towards  a  larger  dependence  upon  home-produced  foods  is 
an  appreciable  factor  in  the  situation.  It  existed  before  the  outbreak  of  war, 
being  then  fostered  by  public  health  and  agricultural  authorities,  with  especial 
emphasis  upon  better  nutrition;  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war  it  has  been 
strengthened  and  furthered  by  a  government-sponsored  food-production  cam- 
paign aiming  mainly  at  increased  output  of  maize,  peas,  beans,  yams,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and,  generally,  vegetable  farm 
products,  in  order  to  ensure  against  a  shortage  of  imported  foods.  These  are 
the  products  of  the  primary  agricultural  industries;  in  the  secondary  class,  con- 
densed milk  and  cornmeal  are  the  only  two  the  outputs  of  which  have  increased 
substantially,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  wholly  shutting  out  imports. 

CONTROL  MEASURES  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

St.  John's,  December  27,  1943. — With  reference  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
Newfoundland  Government  prohibiting  the  use  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream,  whether  for  sale  to  the  public  or  otherwise,  control  of 
evaporated  milk  is  now  to  be  extended  in  accordance  with  an  announcement  by 
the  Deputy  Food  Controller  on  December  11  regarding  the  Government's  policy 
to  this  commodity. 

In  order  that  people  living  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  country  may  be  able 
to  obtain  their  essential  requirements,  large  stocks  of  evaporated  milk  were  sent 
north  before  the  close  of  navigation.  This  resulted  in  depletion  of  stocks  in  the 
St.  John's  area,  and  in  the  imposition  of  restrictions  in  this  zone  and  along  tfre 
railway  line,  with  consequent  hardship  for  people  who  require  evaporated  milk 
for  infant  feeding  or  invalids'  diets. 

Registration  cards  have  been  distributed  in  most  areas  in  the  country  to 
determine  the  claims  of  those  who  will  be  entitled  to  obtain  evaporated  milk 
tinder  the  proposed  regulations.  The  card  must  be  countersigned  by  a  doctor 
or  nurse  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  and  sent  to  the  Food 
Controller  in  St.  John's.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  countersigning  any 
cards;  where  no  doctors  or  nurses  are  reasonably  close  at  hand.  A  special  ration 
coupon  card  will  later  be  issued  to  enable  a  mother  or  guardian  to  obtain  a 
maximum  number  of  tins  of  evaporated  milk  in  a  weekly  period.  The  number 
of  tins  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the  child  and  its  need  as  certified  on  the 
application  card. 
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No  final  statement  has  been  made  as  to  what  the  maximum  ration  will  be, 
but  the  Deputy  Food  Controller  suggested  that  the  following  weekly  amounts 
would  probably  approximate  the  final  allocations:  infants  under  six  months 
of  age,  5  tins;  six  months  to  one  year,  3  tins;  one  year  to  three  years,  2  tins. 
A  similar  procedure  is  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  invalids  requiring  a  diet  that 
includes  evaporated  milk. 

Until  the  registration  cards  are  returned,  the  ration  worked  out,  and  the 
requisite  coupons  and  ration  books  distributed,  the  public  have  been  asked  to 
carry  out  the  rationing  on  an  honorary  basis. 

The  new  regulations  are  not  to  apply  to  condensed  milk,  milk  foods,  or 
milk  powders. 

COAL  RATIONING 

Due  to  a  number  of  factors,  mainly  a  shortage  of  shipping,  the  stocks  of 
coal  in  St.  John's,  have  become  seriously  depleted.  The  Deputy  Fuel  Controller 
issued  a  public  notice  on  December  11,  1943,  stating  that,  as  from  December  13, 
the  sale  of  coal  to  private  householders  in  quantities  exceeding  5  cwts.  was 
prohibited.  In  addition,  coal  may  not  be  purchased  by  any  householder  who 
has  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  more  than  5  cwts.  of  coal  of  any  kind. 

It  was  announced  that  the  present  shortage  of  domestic  coal  was  expected 
to  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  the  restrictions  would  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the 
supply  position  allowed.  A  subsequent  announcement  stated  that  the  regulations 
applied  only  to  bituminous  coal  and  not  to  anthracite. 

AUSTRALIAN  LIVE-STOCK  CENSUS,  1943 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Sydney,  November  19,  1943. — The  uniform  Australia-wide  basis  on  which 
the  live-stock  census  figures  for  this  country  have  been  compiled  during  the 
current  year  make  the  statistical  information  of  particular  interest. 

The  first  annual  report  on  the  new  basis  gives  the  live-stock  population, 
comprising  sheep,  cattle,  swine  and  horses,  as  141,700,962  on  March  31,  1943. 
The  total  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  at  this  date  are  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  with  figures  for  the  years  since  1939: — 

Numbers  of  Live  Stock  in  Australia 

Inc.  or  Dec. 


January  1 

March  31, 

since 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1939 

Figures  in 

Millions 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  . 

111.06 

119.31 

122.69 

125.19 

124.61 

-12.20 

Cattle- 

Dairy  cows*  .  .  . 

3.20 

3.24 

3.25 

3.26 

3.21 

-  0.31 

Other  cattle  .  .  . 

9.66 

9.84 

10.01 

10.30 

10.80 

-11.80 

Total  

12.86 

13.08 

13.26 

13.56 

14.01 

-  8.94 

Pigs  

1.16 

1.46 

1.80 

1.48 

1.56 

-34.48 

1.72 

1.70 

1.67 

1.61 

1.52 

-11.63 

*Milking  and  dry,  excluding  heifers,  etc. 


Although  the  number  of  sheep  has  been  reduced  fractionally  from  the  all- 
time  record  of  1942,  the  cattle  population  has  continued  to  increase.  The 
number  of  dairy  cattle,  both  dry  and  milking,  has  remained  constant  through- 
out the  war  years,  and  now  comprises  approximately  36  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  swine  production  has  continued  to  expand,  the  total  constituting  the  highest 
yet  recorded  with  the  exception  of  that  for  1941. 
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Meat  Rationing 

Proposed  meat  rationing  in  1944  is  based  on  an  allocation  of  half  the 
estimated  production  target  for  the  Australian  civilian  population,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  2\  pounds  of  butcher's  meat  for  each  person  over  the  age  of  9  years, 
and  1£  pound  for  each  child  below  that  age. 

In  announcing  the  Government's  decision,  the  Prime  Minister  emphasized 
that  meat  rationing  is  being  introduced  into  Australia  not  because  meat  pro- 
duction has  fallen  or  is  falling  but  because  the  demands  on  Australian  production 
are  increasing.  Maximum  possible  supplies  are  required  for  Great  Britain, 
while  increasing  quantities  are  being  supplied  to  the  Australian,  British  and 
Allied  naval,  military  and  air  forces. 

The  annual  production  of  meat  in  Australia  has  been  about  950,000  tons, 
with  local  consumption  normally  about  700,000  tons,  although  this  figure  has 
probably  been  increased  by  20  per  cent  as  a  result  of  higher  purchasing  power 
and  the  unavailability  of  many  alternative  foods. 

RESTRICTIONS  RELAXED  FOR  PARCEL  POST  TO  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN  AREA 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department  has  announced  that  previous 
restrictions  with  respect  to  overseas  shipments  of  mail  are  withdrawn  in  the  case 
of  shipments  for  civilian  addresses  in  Central  America,  South  America,  the 
Caribbean  area  and  Bermuda. 

The  term  ''Caribbean  area"  denotes  the  islands  in  and  surrounding  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  including  Trinidad  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  restrictions  referred  to  above,  which  applied  equally  to  mailings  in 
Canada,  are  to  be  regarded  as  cancelled  for  Canadian  mailings,  but  senders  are 
urged  to  limit  their  shipments  to  essential  requirements,  as  any  increase  in  the 
volume  of  mails  exceeding  the  facilities  available  for  their  despatch  may  result 
in  the  restrictions  being  restored. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  special  limitations  on  packages  for  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  overseas,  which  will  remain  in  force  until  further 
notice. 

CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Trade  in  November 

Canada's  external  trade,  excluding  gold,  attained  near  record  proportions 
in  November,  amounting  to  $453,723,018  as  compared  with  $425,795,307  in 
October  and  $335, 166,671  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1942.  The  high  record 
for  monthly  trade  was  established  in  July,  1943,  when  it  aggregated  $457,409,956. 

Domestic  commodity  exports  in  November  were  valued  at  $289,912,212  as 
compared  with  $259,808,158  in  October  and  $204,795,236  in  November,  1942. 
Commoditv  imports  totalled  $160,310,824  as  against  $162,920,856  in  October 
and  $126,204,238  in  November,  1942.  Re-exports  were  valued  at  $3,499,982  as 
compared  with  $3,066,293  in  October  and  $4,167,197  in  November,  1942. 

Domestic  exports  to  the  United  States  in  November  increased  in  value  to 
$108,300,000  from  $83,100,000  in  November,  1942,  while  imports  from  that 
country  rose  to  $130,900,000  from  $106,400,000.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
incrr-aser]  to  $106,000,000  from  $63,300,000,  and  imports  to  $12,800,000  from 
$7,800,000. 
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Eleven  Months'  Trade 

Canada's  external  trade,  exclusive  of  gold,  reached  a  particularly  high  point 
during  the  eleven  months  ended  November,  1943,  the  aggregate  being  $4,293,- 
593,000  as  compared  with  $3,620,899,000  in  the  similar  period  of  1942.  The 
total  for  the  eleven-month  period  exceeded  the  total  for  the  whole  of  1942  by 
more  than  $263,885,000. 

Domestic  commodity  exports  during  the  eleven  months  totalled  $2,668,- 
904,003  as  compared  with  $2,094,597,226  in  the  similar  period  of  1942.  The 
eleven-month  total  in  1943  was  $305,131,000  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  full 
year  1942. 

Commodity  imports  amounted  to  $1,600,204,816  as  against  $1,506,672,539 
in  the  like  period  of  1942.  Re-exports  of  foreign  commodities  totalled  $24,484,522 
as  compared  with  $19,629,539  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1942. 

Canada's  commodity  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,019,- 
000,000,  exceeding  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1942  by  $276,700,000, 
while  imports  from  that  country  rose  to  $1,312,200,000  from  $1,190,900,000. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  $943,200,000  as  compared  with 
$689,100,000  in  the  same  period  of  1942,  and  imports  therefrom  were  valued  at 
$126,400,000  as  against  $152,100,000. 

Favourable  Balance  of  Trade 

Canada's  commodity  trade  balance  was  favourable  to  the  extent  of 
$1,093,184,000  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November,  1943,  as  compared  with 
a  favourable  balance  of  $607,554,000  in  the  similar  period  of  1942.  In  addition 
to  the  balance  of  commodity  trade,  the  net  exports  of  non-monetary  gold  aggre- 
gated $129,800,000  as  against  $170,500,000  in  the  same  period  of  1942. 

The  November  commodity  balance  was  in  Canada's  favour  to  the  extent 
of  $133,101,000  thus  extending  the  period  over  which  the  balance  has  been 
favourable  to  25  months,  or  since  October,  1941.  In  November  last  year  the 
balance  was  $82,758,195.  The  net  exports  of  non-monetary  gold  in  November 
totalled  $8,800,000  as  compared  with  $12,600,000  in  November,  1942. 


UNITED  STATES  LUMBER  SURVEY 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  January  6,  1944. — Reporting  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Lumber  Survey  Committee,  in  a  national  review  of  lumber 
demand  and  supply  that  was  released  on  December  31,  1943,  state  that  the 
labour  shortage  in  the  lumber  industry  continues  to  be  a  principal  factor  limit- 
ing production.  On  November  1  the  deficiency  for  the  entire  industry  was 
estimated  at  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  employees  needed  for  maximum 
operation,  and  the  shortage  of  labour  in  logging  is  most  acute.  Stocks  of  lumber 
at  mills  and  in  distributors'  hands  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  danger- 
ously low.  Mill  stocks  on  October  31,  1943,  were  3,675  million  feet,  which  is 
29  per  cent  below  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  unfilled  orders  represented  91  per 
cent  of  gross  stocks.   Log  reserves  also  are  inadequate. 

The  issuance  by  the  War  Production  Board  of  Conservation  Orders  M-361 
and  M-364,  controlling  the  distribution  of  Southern  yellow  pine  and  seven  of 
the  more  important  hardwood  species,  is  expected  to  ease  the  acute  procurement 
situation  encountered  by  both  the  Government  and  war  contractors  in  recent 
months. 

The  Central  Lumber  Procuring  Agency  has  requested  Southern  pine  pro- 
ducers to  hold  25  per  cent  of  their  production  for  the  next  three  months  for 
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its  use.  War  Production  Board  orders  to  West  Coast  and  Western  pine  pro- 
ducers require  the  setting  aside  of  50  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  respectively  of 
their  productions. 

Further  decrease  in  civilian  consumption  for  industrial  uses  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Limitation  Order  L-260-a,  which  restricts  manufacturers  of  furniture 
to  84  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  lumber  they  used  in  1943.  Also,  excessive 
inventories  of  certain  urgently  needed  lumber  items  in  the  hands  of  furniture 
manufacturers  are  to  be  made  available  for  war  use. 

Total  lumber  production  for  the  year  will  reach  approximately  32-5  billion 
feet,  or  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1942. 

Lumber  Stocks 

With  further  restrictions  being  placed  on  lumber  distribution,  it  is  reported 
as  unlikely  that  the  retail  lumber  dealers'  stock  position  will  be  eased  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1944.  Estimated  retail  stocks  on  September  30,  1943,  based  on 
monthly  reports  to  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  were  3,709 
million  feet.  This  indicates  a  5  per  cent  reduction  in  stocks  from  the  close  of 
the  second  quarter,  and  17  per  cent  from  the  previous  year's  supply. 


Consumption 

The  following  are  figures  of  lumber  consumption  since  1939: — 
United  States  Consumption  of  Lumber 

Board  Feet 

1939    26.438.000,000 

1940    30.547,000.000 

1941   34.927,000,000 

1942    42,510,000,000 

1943  (Estimated)   35,012,000,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  for  1942  and  1943  have  been  adjusted  to 
1942  lumber  production.  Of  considerable  interest  is  the  fact  that  consumption 
in  1942  is  higher  even  than  for  the  record  year  1929,  when  it  was  35,831,000,000 
board  feet. 

Building  and  Construction 

A  general  decline  in  building  and  construction  continues.  According  to  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  valuation  of  total  construction  contracts  awarded  in 
thirty-seven  eastern  states  during  the  third  quarter  of  1943  was  $773,000,000. 

The  dollar  value  of  residential  building,  based  on  contracts  awarded  in  the 
same  thirty-seven  eastern  states  during  the  third  quarter  of  1943,  declined  by 
5  per  cent  from  the  figure  for  the  previous  quarter  and  by  45  per  cent  from  that 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1942. 


Railroad  Purchases 

American  railroads  continue  to  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies 
of  cross  ties  and  lumber,  and  inventories  of  both  are  extremely  low.  Fifty 
thousand  new  railroad  cars  will  be  produced  next  year,  on  the  authority  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  It  is  indicative  of  the  changed  situation  in  respect  of 
the  relative  availability  of  lumber  and  steel  that  at  least  30,000  of  these  cars 
will  be  all  steel  instead  of  the  composite  wood  and  steel  cars  built  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Consumption  by  Wood-using  Industries 

According  to  the  War  Production  Board,  the  use  of  lumber  in  boxing  and 
crating,  largely  for  shipping  war  goods  overseas,  tripled  between  1941  and  1943 
and  will  increase  further  in  1944. 
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Shortages  are  indicated  in  the  statistical  reports  of  the  hardwood  flooring 
industry  as  the  full  impact  of  lumber  controls  is  being  felt.  Manufacturers' 
shipments  of  maple,  beech  and  birch  flooring  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
current  year  were  27  per  cent  below  those  in  the  previous  quarter  and  50  per 
cent  below  figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  1942. 

Lumber  Prices 

The  wholesale  price  index  (on  the  basis  1926  equals  100)  for  construction 
lumber,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  for  October,  1943,  was 
143-1  as  compared  with  133-3  for  October,  1942. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Anticipated  lumber  consumption  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943  is  8,008 
million  feet,  bringing  the  year's  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  to  35,012 
million  feet,  or  18  per  cent  below  the  1942  figure.  This  estimate  includes 
exports  of  domestic  lumber,  lumber  imports  for  consumption,  and  lumber  with- 
drawn from  distributors'  stocks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Lumber  Survey 
Committee  reports  that  nearly  20  per  cent  of  Canada's  1943  lumber  output, 
about  800  million  feet,  has  been  allocated  to  the  United  States  to  meet  war 
requirements. 

The  principal  factors  limiting  production  are  a  large  manpower  deficiency, 
difficulty  in  securing  equipment  (especially  trucks  and  tractors),  high  cost  of 
production,  and  low  log  inventories. 

Increasing  requirements  for  the  armed  forces,  combined  with  declining  pro- 
duction, low  stocks  and  import  reductions,  made  necessary  the  extension  of 
government  control  of  distribution  and  further  curtailment  of  lumber  supplies 
for  civilian  use. 

Conservation  Order  M-361,  effective  January  1,  1944,  was  designed  to 
channel  more  Southern  pine  lumber  into  war  uses.  By  this  Order  the  Southern 
pine  production  of  sawmills  cutting  10,000  feet  or  more  is  reserved  for  purchase 
by  the  war  agencies  or  their  contractors,  including  the  Central  Lumber  Procuring 
Agency.  Conservation  Order  M-364  similarly  controls  the  distribution  of  seven 
leading  hardwood  lumber  species. 

BRAZIL'S  WARTIME  PROGRESS 

From  the  British  Export  Gazette 

The  longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  evidence  increases  as  to  the  widespread 
progress  in  Brazil,  because  of  the  adhesion  of  that  country  to  the  Allied  Nations 
and  the  latter's  demand  for  strategic  and  other  essential  products  which  Brazil 
produces  in  unlimited  variety  and  quantity.  With  the  help  of  North  American 
goods  and  capital,  undoubtedly  Brazil  should  emerge  from  the  war  in  a  leading 
position  among  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  security  reasons, 
detailed  trade  statistics  are  not  now  published  regularly,  but  it  has  just  been 
officially  reported  that  Brazil's  favourable  trade  balance  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1943  was  equal  to  about  £6,200,000  sterling,  compared  with  £10,600,000  for 
the  like  period  of  1942  and  £4,500,000  in  1941.  The  United  States  was  the 
destination  of  54  per  cent  of  Brazil's  total  exports  by  value  during  the  four 
months  of  1943,  and  supplied  51  per  cent  of  Brazil's  total  imports.  Exports  to 
Great  Britain  declined  considerably  in  value  compared  with  1942,  whilst  imports 
from  Britain  also  showed  a  reduction.  A  special  feature  was  the  considerable 
increase  of  exports  to  South  Africa.  During  the  four  months,  Brazil  shipped 
abroad  to  all  destinations  a  larger  volume  of  cotton  textiles,  strategic  minerals, 
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vegetable  oils,  rice  and  tobacco.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Brazil  no  longer  runs  the 
danger  of  being  a  "one  product"  country,  inasmuch  as  coffee — some  years  ago 
practically  the  only  large  export — now  represents  only  about  25  per  cent  of  total 
exports  by  value. 

Brazil's  major  problem  continues  to  be  lack  of  coastal  shipping,  which  is 
causing  local  shortages  of  foodstuffs  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Sugar  supplies 
in  the  Federal  Capital  are  slightly  better,  due  mainly  to  local  crops  coming  on 
to  the  market,  but  butter  is  practically  unobtainable,  cheese  is  scarce,  and  bread 
may  have  to  be  rationed  shortly  as  a  result  of  smaller  wheat  imports  from 
Argentina  and  retention  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  reported 
that,  in  the  Northern  States,  meat  and  flour  are  scarce,  whilst  the  shortage  of 
salt  in  Central  and  South  Brazil  is  affecting  the  production  of  meat,  hides  and 
dairy  produce.  In  order  to  ease  coastwise  shipping  difficulties,  a  special  service 
has  been  set  up  to  allocate  priorities  for  shipping  space,  and  foreign  vessels  are 
now  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coast  trade. 

The  increased  space  available  for  shipping  coffee  to  the  U.S.A.  led  to  a 
considerable  improvement  in  exports  during  the  past  quarter,  the  monthly  volume 
for  June  having  exceeded  one  million  bags  for  the  first  time  since  December,  1941. 
Internal  coffee  prices  are  firmer,  due  to  increased  exports  and  the  general  relaxa- 
tion of  restrictions  on  coffee  buying  and  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Cotton  markets  continued  quiet  during  the  past  quarter,  but  internal  quotations 
rose  in  consequence  of  the  further  increase  in  the  official  basis  for  financing 
planters.  Current  Paulista  and  northern  crops  are  expected  to  be  larger  and  of 
better  quality  than  last  season's  crops,  which  is  considered  an  advantage  in 
facilitating  eventual  disposal  of  accumulated  stocks.  Shipments  of  cocoa  to  the 
U.S.A.  went  out  in  much  larger  volume  during  the  past  quarter,  and  it  is  reported 
that  by  the  end  of  the  season  the  entire  crop  had  been  marketed.  The  monopoly 
of  cocoa  sales  given  to  the  Bahia  Cocoa  Institute  has  caused  some  uncertainty 
regarding  the  mechanism  to  be  adopted  in  disposing  of  future  crops,  but  it  is 
generally  felt  that  the  Institute  will  avail  itself  of  the  experience  of  former 
export  firms  in  selling  abroad. 

Following  the  recent  meat  agreement  between  Britain  and  Argentina,  it  is 
understood  that  a  similar  agreement  is  under  consideration  with  Brazil.  The 
depletion  of  cattle  herds  by  drought  and  excessive  killing  for  export  has  led  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  adopt  restrictions  on  the  slaughter  of  cows  for  canned 
meat  and  jerked  beef  production.  In  addition,  the  activities  of  the  large  meat 
concerns  have  been  slowed  down  by  the  shortage  of  salt,  which  is  used  for  both 
meat  and  hides  production,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  increased  U.S.  demand 
for  hides,  has  caused  a  rise  in  hides  quotations.  Wool  prices  are  also  firmer  in 
consequence  of  the  disposal  of  most  of  the  clip. 

Rice  and  tobacco  quotations  have  risen  as  a  result  of  increased  exports 
abroad,  those  of  sugar  and  pinewood  are  higher,  but  nut  prices  have  declined 
heavily  owing  to  shipping  space  not  being  available  for  export  to  the  U.S.A. 
Considerable  efforts  continue  to  be  made  to  increase  rubber  production  and 
exports,  whilst  it  is  reported  that  the  U.S.A.  is  buying  larger  quantities  of  wax. 
It  ie  anticipator!  that  the  reduction  of  cereal  crops  by  drought  in  Pernambuco, 
Parahyba  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  will  be  offset  by  increased  crops  in  Ceara, 
Ala^oas  and  Sergipe.  Official  controls  have  slowed  down  to  some  extent  the 
general  rise  in  foodstuffs,  but  the  authorities  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  at 
the  consequent  growth  of  black  markets,  and  further  measures  are  being  adopted 
to  tighten  up  control  over  distribution. 

Because  of  Brazil's  present  large  favourable  trade  balance,  there  are  hopes 
of  improvement  in  the  foreign  debt  service,  it  being  thought  that  a  scheme  more 
favourable  to  foreign  bondholders  will  be  offered  in  replacement  of  the  present 
modified  Aranha  Plan  which  expires  on  1st  April,  1944.   A  sound  currency,  also, 
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is  an  essential  basis  for  trading,  and  Brazil  has  recently  made  great  strides  in 
strengthening  the  internal  currency  position,  mainly  by  heavy  gold  purchases 
abroad.  Thus,  as  at  30th  June,  1943,  the  combined  reserves  (balances  abroad 
of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  the  gold  holdings)  represented  no  less  than  73  per  cent 
of  the  total  note  circulation,  compared  with  only  10  per  cent  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  September,  1939. 

A  fallacy  which  unfortunately  has  not  been  absent  in  some  British  trading 
circles  is  to  regard  South.  America  as  a  homogeneous  whole.  In  fact,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  and  market  requirements  and  conditions  in  each  individual  country 
are  often  sharply  contrasted  with  those  in  neighbouring  countries.  This  must  be 
prominently  borne  in  mind  by  British  exporters  when  seeking  to  restore  trade 
with  South  America  in  the  post-war  period  and  particularly  so  in  view  of  the 
intensive  war-time  growth  in  local  manufacturing  industries.  This  growth  is 
likely  to  lead  to  market  changes  in  the  demand  for  imported  lines,  and  must  be 
continuously  scrutinized  by  British  traders. 

Industrialization  in  Brazil  is  making  truly  remarkable  progress  assisted  by 
wealth  of  raw  materials.  These  local  manufacturing  industries  are  experiencing 
a  period  of  general  war-time  prosperity,  especially  those  which  are  able  to  work 
with  Brazilian  raw  materials.  Certain  lines  of  manufactures  have  been  affected 
by  shortages  of  essential  imported  materials,  but  this  is  being  considerably 
relieved  by  the  improvement  in  the  shipping  situation.  The  total  number  of 
factories  and  workshops  operating  in  Brazil  at  the  end  of  1940  was  computed 
at  64,000,  but  this  had  grown  by  the  end  of  1942  to  78,000,  whilst  the  number 
of  industrial  workers  over  the  same  period  had  increased  from  852,000  to  956,000, 
and  the  total  value  of  industrial  production  from  12,500  million  cruzeiros  to 
15,000  million  cruzeiros.  (Note: — 80  cruzeiros  =  £1  sterling.)  Industrial 
development  has  been  most  marked  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  number 
of  factories  and  mills  at  the  end  of  1939  was  given  as  26,600,  the  number  of  oper- 
atives as  262,570,  and  the  value  of  production  as  6,135  million  cruzeiros.  An  out- 
standing feature  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  almost  always  found  possible  to 
inaugurate  a  local  industry,  using  national  raw  materials,  to  replace  imported 
articles  where  these  show  a  tendency  to  dry  up.  For  instance,  locally  grown 
fibres  are  now  largely  replacing  Indian  jute,  etc.  in  the  Sao  Paulo  mills. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
is  Brazil's  chief  industry.  In  1942,  there  were  produced  in  Brazil  899  million 
square  metres  of  cloth  and  160,000  metric  tons  of  yarns.  The  total  number  of 
spindles  employed  in  Brazil's  cotton  textile  industry  in  1941  was  3,058,324  (com- 
pared with  2,532,742  for  1936),  whilst  the  total  number  of  looms  was  90,630 
(81,142).  Official  statistics  show  that  the  total  value  of  Brazil's  textile  exports 
in  1942  increased  further  to  Cr$905,976,000  from  Cr$254,255,000  for  1941  and 
Cr$31, 523,000  for  1939.  Among  these,  exports  of  cotton  textiles  show  the  largest 
increase  since  the  war  began,  their  value  last  year  having  amounted  to  Cr$837,- 
720,000  against  Cr$220,095,000  for  1941  and  Cr$30,339,000  for  1939.  The  value 
of  other  textile  exports  in  1942  was  as  follows:  woollens,  Cr$40, 139,000  (Cr$18,- 
233,000  in  1941) ;  hemp,  jute  and  linen,  Cr$14,271,000  (Cr $8 ,9 17, 000) ;  rayon  and 
viscose,  Cr$7,579,000  ( Cr$ 1,495, 000 ) ;  and  silk,  Cr$6,267,000  (Cr$5,515,000) .  The 
principal  export  markets  in  1942  for  Brazilian  cotton  textiles  were  Argentina 
(50  per  cent  of  the  total)  ;  South  Africa  (15  per  cent) ;  Uruguay  (7  per  cent) ; 
Venezuela  (7  per  cent) ;  Paraguay  (6  per  cent) ;  and  Chile  (5  per  cent) .  An 
indication  that  the  order  books  of  local  cotton  mills  in  Sao  Paulo  are  very  full  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  can  promise  delivery  only  seven  and  eight 
months  hence.  Substantial  orders  are  still  coming  from  foreign  countries,  a 
recent  one  of  some  magnitude  being  for  \\  million  metres  of  calico  for  shipment 
to  South  Africa.  The  price  of  this  calico  is  slightly  more  than  four  times  that 
ruling  for  similar  material  in  pre-war  days. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for 
under  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938) 
up  to  November  27,  1943. 


Total 
Quota 

Whole  milk  Gal.  3,000.000 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream  Gal.  1,500,000 

per  calendar 
year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.  17,804,128 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.  1,500.000 

beginning 
Sept.  15,  1943 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.  1.000,000 

beginning 
Sept.  15, 1943 

Red  cedar  shingles. .  Sq.  2.506.072 

per  calendar 
year 


Reduction  in 
Duty  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 

6i  to  3|c.  per  gal. 


569io  to  28yioc. 
per  gal. 


Used  by  Canada  to 
November  27,  1943 


Quantity 
6,566 

844 


Per  Cent 


2£  to  lie.  per  lb.  14,828,350 


Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  . .  .  .No. 


Tails 


.Piece 


100.000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1942 

5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1, 1942 


75  to  37ic. 
per  100  lb. 


75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 
37£c.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 
Free 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


238,895 


52,643 


1,339,824 


83.2 


15.9 


5.2 


53.4 


45,658f  45.6 


463 


9-3 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  Agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  45,658  foxes  valued  at  under  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins 
are  for  the  period  December  1,  1942,  to  April  30,  1943.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November 
30,  1943.  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  33,229  for  all  countries,  and  for  the 
period  May  1  to  November  27,  1943,  the  quota  was  filled.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
statement  by  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  was  supplied  by 
Canada. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  begin- 
ning May  29,  1943,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered 
or  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943:— 

Imports  May  29  to 
November  27,  1943 

Wheat  Flour  and 
Wheat     Other  Products 
Bus.  Lb. 


Canada  , 

Other  countries 


Quotas 

Wheat  Flour  and 
Wheat     Other  Products 

Bus.  Lb. 
795,000  3,815,000 
5,000  185,000 


795,000 
Nil 


196,840 
Nil 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  86  effective  January  21,  1944,  Regu- 
lation 6  of  the  Export  Permit  Regulations  of  September  1,  1943,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: — 

6(a)  Notwithstanding  Regulation  5,  export  permits  shall  not  be  required 
for  shipments  of  $5  or  less  in  value,  except  for  the  following  commodities  or  as 
otherwise  provided: — 

Rubber  and  rubber  products 

Sugar  and  glucose  (see  Regulation  30) 

Alfalfa  meal 

Grain  screenings  of  feed  grade 

Oilcake  meals:  linseed,  soybean 

Wheat  bran,  wheat  shorts  and  wheat  middlings 

Wheat,  Grade  4  or  lower,  oats,  and  barley,  and  any  combination  or  mixture  of  these 

or  of  either  of  them  with  other  feed  grains,  whole  or  ground 
Wheat  germ  and  wheat  germ  middlings. 

(b)  The  export  control  of  the  feed  grains  listed  above  will  be  exercised  at 
all  border  points  in  those  provinces  included  in  the  Dominion  Government's 
policy  of  freight  assistance  on  feed  grains,  namely,  British  Columbia,  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Union  of  South  Africa 

Import  Control  Regulations  Modified 

Mr.  L.  H.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg,  cables 
that  a  Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Notice  of  September  10,  1941,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  certain  goods  from  non-sterling  countries  (see  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1965:  September  27,  1941,  page  377)  was 
rescinded  on  January  7,  1944.  Imports  from  non-sterling  countries,  however, 
remain  subject  to  import  licence  to  be  obtained  by  the  importer. 

Bermuda 

Import  Regulations 

Mr.  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New 
York,  writes  under  date  December  21,  1943,  that  on  November  30  the  Bermuda 
War-Time  Supplies  Commission  issued  a  notice  to  Bermuda  importers  that  the 
use  of  certificates  of  essentiality  in  respect  of  orders  for  merchandise  placed 
with  suppliers  in  Canada  will  be  discontinued  as  from  December  1,  1943.  On 
and  after  that  date  a  copy  of  the  Bermuda  import  permit  (Form  G),  covering 
merchandise  ordered,  duly  signed  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  War-Time  Supplies 
Commission,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Export  Permit  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  the  place  of  a  certificate  of  essentiality. 

A  special  notice,  dated  December  6,  1943,  advises  importers  that,  effective 
February  1,  1944,  the  Export  Permit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  will  not  consider  any  applications  from  Canadian  exporters 
for  export  permits  covering  goods  for  shipment  to  Bermuda  unless  the  applica- 
tion is  supported  by  a  Bermuda  import  permit  issued  by  the  War-Time  Supplies 
Commission  on  or  after  November  1,  1943. 

All  Bermuda  import  permits  issued  prior  to  November  1,  1943,  in  respect 
of  merchandise  ordered  in  Canada  will  accordingly  be  cancelled  by  the  War- 
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Time  Supplies  Commission  with  effect  from  February  1,  1944,  unless  the 
importer  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  Canadian  export  permit  has 
been  granted  by  the  Export  Permit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

In  respect  of  goods  ordered  from  Canada,  Bermuda  importers  are  required 
to  file  with  the  War-Time  Supplies  Commission  not  later  than  February  29, 
1944,  cancellations  of  all  Bermuda  import  permits  issued  prior  to  November  1, 
1943,  covering  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  release  certificate  or  export  permit 
has  not  been  granted  and,  if  shipment  of  goods  is  still  desired,  to  submit  on 
Form  G  new  applications  to  import. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Bermuda  import  permits  issued  by  the  War-Time 
Supplies  Commission  prior  to  November  1,  1943,  will  not  be  valid  in  respect  of 
any  goods  arriving  in  Bermuda  later  than  March  31,  1944,  at  which  date  all 
such  permits  will  be  cancelled,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  a  release  certificate 
or  export  permit  has  been  granted,  Canadian  exporters  should  arrange  that  all 
goods  covered  by  import  permits  submitted  on  Form  G  and  Form  D  be  shipped 
so  as  to  reach  Bermuda  within  the  specified  time. 

New  Zealand 

Further  Deferment  of  Increased  Duties 

Deferred  changes  in  rates  of  duty  for  three  items  of  the  New  Zealand 
customs  tariff  that  were  to  have  become  effective  on  November  1,  1943,  have 
been  further  postponed  until  November  1,  1945.   The  items  affected  are: — 

Item  360. — Nails  or  tacks  exceeding  1  inch  in  length,  made  from  iron  wire,  whether 
plain,  galvanized,  or  cement-coated,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff.  Present  rates: 
£2  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.,  £4  per  ton  under  the  general 
tariff;  rates  deferred  to  November  1,  1945:  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff, 
£4  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff. 

Item  361. — Nails,  lead-headed,  and  galvanized  cup-headed  roofing  nails.  Present  rates: 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff;  rates  deferred  to  November  1,  1945:  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Item  397-1. — White-lead  ground  in  oil.  Present  rates:  6s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  9s.  per  cwt.  under  the  general  tariff;  rates  deferred  to 
November  1,  1945:  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  9s.  per  cwt.  under  the 
general  tariff. 

Under  all  three  items  the  British  preferential  rates  (plus  surtax  of  22^  per 
cent  of  duty)  are  applicable  to  Canadian  goods.  The  general  tariff  applies  to 
goods  from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  and  is  increased  by  a  surtax 
of  22^  per  cent  of  the  duty  except  as  regards  imports  from  specified  "most- 
favoured"  countries  under  Item  360  only. 

Chile 

Exchange  Regulations 

Mr.  M.  J.  Yechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago,  writes 
that  the  Chilean  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  announced  on  December  10, 
1943,  that  exchange  will  be  granted  at  the  rate  of  31  Chilean  pesos  to  the  United 
States  dollar  for  all  imports  into  Chile  from  the  dollar  area  and  from  the  sterling 
area,  with  the  exception  of  raw  sugar,  cotton  sewing  thread,  newsprint,  cellulose 
and  oleaginous  seeds,  for  which  exchange  will  be  made  available  at  25  pesos 
to  the  United  States  dollar. 
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EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA,  HAITI,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 
PUERTO  RICO,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

J.  E.  O'Neill,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  31,  1943. — There  are  no  official  exchange  restrictions  in 
force  in  any  of  the  above-listed  countries  that  are  likely  to  affect  the  collection 
of  drafts  drawn  on  importers  therein  by  exporters  abroad.  Merchants  in  these 
territories  may  obtain  without  difficulty  the  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  their 
imports  from  Canada. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  10,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  10,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  3,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  10 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

— 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

— 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 



Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2796 

.2781 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4$ 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5877 

.5877 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory 
includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territor}^  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territoiy  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771,  Santiago.  Office — 
Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  8.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Comm:ssioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  addres, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.     (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 

Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cajble  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  Annex,  1771 
N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:    Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FURTHER  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  DECENTRALIZATION  PLAN  FOR 
EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Continued  improvement  in  the  shipping  situation  and  additional  experience 
in  the  administration  of  the  Decentralization  Plan  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  authorities  to  take  further  steps  to  simplify  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  exporters  and  their  Latin  American  importers.  One 
such  modification  was  announced  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2072 
(October  16,  1943 J .  A  further  modification  became  effective  on  January  1,  1944, 
by  virtue  of  which  import  recommendations  will  no  longer  be  required  for  a 
number  of  items,  including  certain  agricultural  machinery,  chemicals,  drugs  and 
health  .supplies,  most  foodstuffs  and  communication  equipment. 

As  suggested  when  the  earlier  modification  was  announced,  Canadian 
exporters  should  ascertain  from  the  Export  Permit  Branch,  Ottawa,  whether  the 
commodities  which  they  desire  to  export  still  require  import  recommendations 
from  the  Latin  American  countries  of  destination,  or  whether  Canadian  export 
permits  may  now  be  granted  without  import  recommendations. 
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POST-WAR  PLANNING  IN  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bombay,  December  10,  1943. — There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
India  during  recent  months  regarding  political,  social,  and  commercial  develop- 
ments in  the  post-war  period.  Following  is  a  summary  of  post-war  planning  for 
India's  industries  and  trade: 

Industrial  Development 

Reference  has  been  made  in  various  previous  reports  to  a  keen  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  interests  in  India  to  achieve  for  the  country  a  much  greater 
degree  of  industrial  development  and  independence  of  overseas  sources  of  supply 
of  materials  and  equipment  than  has  yet  been  attained.  This  is  an  entirely 
reasonable  objective  since,  with  a  population  of  some  400,000,000,  India  is  still 
z  greatly  under-industrialized  in  comparison  with  her  natural  resources  and 
consumptive  power  and  with  the  standards  reached  in  other  countries.  At 
present  her  permanently  established  manufacturing  industries  produce  iron  and 
steel,  cotton,  jute,  sugar,  paper,  cement,  electric  power,  flour,  leather,  matches, 
and  a  few  other  commodities  of  less  importance.  Other  industries,  that  have 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  war,  include  the  production  of  various  chemicals, 
tools  and  hardware,  instruments  and  appliances,  medicines,  toilet  articles,  etc. 
However,  even  some  of  the  well-established  industries  are  still  unable  to  supply 
either  the  quantity  or  variety  of  goods  required  to  meet  ordinary  domestic 
demand,  while  many  of  the  newer  undertakings  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
operations  after  the  war.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample  scope  for 
further  industrial  development  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Plans  for  Post-war  Industrialization 

Proposals  for  accelerated  development  and  extension  of  Indian  industries 
range  from  such  general  suggestions  as  the  establishment  of  two  heavy  industries 
in  each  province,  along  with  smaller  subsidiary  undertakings,  and  the  striking 
of  a  proper  balance  between  large-  and  small-scale  enterprises  to  the  more 
definite  schemes  of  building  locomotives  in  local  plants,  the  consolidation  of  a 
progressive  industry  already  engaged  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  aircraft, 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  deferred  plan  to  establish  a  motor-car  industry  through 
the  general  development  of  the  manufacture  of  the  more  essential  parts. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  is  under- 
stood to  be  one  wherein  they  will  in  general  interest  themselves  rather  in  the 
broader  question  of  national  economy  than  in  fostering  the  growth  of  any 
particular  industrial  ventures,  although  the  Central  Government's  undertaking 
to  accord  tariff  protection  to  deserving  manufacturing  undertakings  still  holds 
good.  It  appears  to  be  reasonably  clear,  however,  that,  beyond  such  use  of  the 
tariff,  official  aid  to  industry  will  be  mainly  in  the  form  of  increased  supplies 
of  electric  power,  improved  communication  services,  better  training  of  skilled 
artisans,  and,  through  various  aids  to  agriculture,  an  improved  home  market. 
This  latter  aspect  of  the  situation  has,  in  fact,  been  particularly  stressed  by 
government  spokesmen  as  one  of  the  vital  features  of  the  Central  Government's 
post-war' economic  policy.  The  Government  has,  nevertheless  begun  delibera- 
tions with  a  number  of  leaders  of  industry  and  trade  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
channels  through  which  reasonable  encouragement,  in  addition  to  that  already 
promised,  may  be  given  to  sound  and  progressive  industrial  development,  based 
on  both  local  and  foreign  demand,  and  to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  commercial 
interests  along  lines  that  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  best  results  both  for 
them  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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Trade  organizations  and  individual  enterprises  are  taking  an  increasing 
interest  in  such  discussions,  and  from  other  directions  have  come  a  variety  of 
useful  suggestions  based  on  the  development  of  an  improved  degree  of  under- 
standing between  government  and  industry  and  the  part  which  the  latter  should 
play  in  co-ordinated  planning  for  a  more  progressive  and  profitable  future. 

Possible  Developments 

There  appears  little  doubt  that  Indian  industry  will  emerge  from  the  war 
years  with  a  considerably  widened  range  of  products,  increased  capital  invest- 
ment and  labour  force,  and  improved  technical  and  manual  skill.  Its  drawbacks 
will  comprise  deteriorated  plant,  the  difficulty  that  will  be  experienced  by  some 
of  its  branches  in  overcoming  foreign  competition,  and  a  general  lack  of 
co-ordination  among  various  industries  and  their  components. 

The  need  for  replacing  worn-out  and  out-dated  equipment  is  certain  to 
result  in  substantial  purchases  of  machinery  and  similar  supplies  from  abroad. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  substantial  share  of  these  requirements  will  be 
obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  not  only  to  the  desirability  of  replacing 
machinery  with  new  supplies  of  similar  standards  and  designs  but  also  to  the 
natural  tendency,  which  is  bound  to  become  apparent,  to  utilize  the  large 
sterling  credits  which  India  has  built  up  in  London  during  the  war  years.  There 
will  at  the  same  time  be  a  keen  demand  for  many  other  goods  required  in  this 
country  to  replace  depleted  stocks  of  manufacturing  materials,  to  replenish 
wholesale  and  retail  supplies  of  consumer  goods,  and  to  meet  the  varied  require- 
ments of  new  industrial  and  trade  undertakings. 

Tariff  Changes 

The  Indian  Government's  policy  of  maintaining  substantial  tariff  protection 
for  new  and  backward  industries,  as  well  as  those  which  cater  to  widespread 
local  demand  but  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  overseas  manufacturers,  is 
likely  to  remain  in  force  after  the  war.  Various  statements  to  this  effect  have 
been  made  by  members  of  the  Government.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
India  should  undertake  the  arrangement  of  trade  treaties  with  various  other 
countries  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  relations  with  them  and  the  expan- 
sion and  redistribution  of  both  import  and  export  business.  Any  such  scheme 
would  presumably  involve  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  tariff  schedule 
or  the  inclusion  of  additional  countries  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British 
colonies  and  Burma  in  the  preferential  tariff  scheme  now  applicable  to  them. 

There  is  as  yet  no  substantial  basis  for  a  forecast  of  India's  post-war  tariff 
policy.  That  many  rates  will  remain  at  high  protective  levels  appears  assured. 
It  seems  likely  also  that  treaties  involving  preferential  tariff  treatment  will  be 
arranged  with  several  countries  with  which  India  has  developed  a  wartime  trade 
and  possibly  with  others  with  which  increased  trade  is  desired. 

Removal  of  Controls 

Government  control  of  trade  and  industry  was  a  much  later  development 
in  India  than  in  the  majority  of  other  countries;  even  yet  the  scope  of  such 
measures  is  less  extensive  than  might  be  expected,  while  the  control  regulations 
in  force  differ  widely  in  general  design  from  those  adopted  by  many  other 
governments.  These  two  factors  should  make  it  much  easier  for  India  to  relax 
and  eventually  abolish  control  regulations  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
more  stringent  and  comprehensive.  It  has,  in  fact,  already  been  found  desirable 
to  do  away  with  some  of  those  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  or  equitably 
enforced.  Present  indications,  nevertheless,  point  to  the  probability  of  the 
continuance  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  war  of  numerous  controls  over 
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foreign  trade,  certain  branches  of  industrial  production,  transportation,  exchange 
transactions,  and  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  some  essential  materials. 

Summary 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  comparatively  little  progress  has 
been  made  to  date  in  post-war  planning  for  Indian  trade  and  industry.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  development  and  operation  of  such  plans  will  be  as  extensive 
as  in  other  countries  where  industry  is  more  highly  organized  and  where  political 
and  social  issues  are  less  involved.  The  basic  policy  of  giving  generous  assist- 
ance to  agriculture  and  of  undertaking  various  public  works  will  benefit  trade 
and  industry,  while  the  tariff  may  also  be  used  to  considerable  advantage. 
Development  of  further  plans  might  well  be  left  to  industry  itself. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  December  15,  1943. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  stated  at 
Stormont  (the  Northern  Ireland  Parliament)  on  November  2  that  a  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  general  level  of  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
Northern  Ireland,  as  compared  with  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  carried 
out  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  an  inter-departmental  committee  on  which 
his  Ministry  will  be  represented. 

Potatoes 

Potato  prices  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  results  disclosed  by  the 
forthcoming  report.  He  also  said  that  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
British  Ministry  that  prices  offered  for  main-crop  potatoes  were  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  average  grower  and  that,  unless  there  was  an  improve- 
ment, there  would  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted  in  1944. 

It  was  essential,  when  considering  the  subject,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
not  part  of  the  British  Government's  policy  to  make  the  growing  of  every  crop 
profitable.  Some  of  the  important  staples  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  wheat  and 
potatoes,  were  produced  under  compulsion.  As  a  consequence,  certain  crops  in 
specified  areas  might  have  to  be  grown  at  a  loss.  The  policy  of  the  British 
Government  was  to  ensure  a  good  return  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Minister  stated  in  effect  that  the  low  price  for  potatoes  is  unduly  hard 
on  Northern  Ireland,  as  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  ploughed  land  is  devoted 
to  this  product,  and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  rotation  of  crops  on  the  smaller 
farms.  It  is  hoped  that,  when  the  necessary  adjustment  of  price  for  this  product 
has  been  made,  the  question  of  taking  the  final  step  of  bringing  the  agricultural 
wages  of  this  province  into  line  with  those  in  Great  Britain  will  be  considered. 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  of  those  sections  of  the  Potatoes  (1943 
crop)  (Control  and  Prices)  (No.  2)  Order,  1943,  and  amendments  dealing  with 
ware  potatoes,  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  seven  districts:  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3  cover  England  and  Wales,  Nos.  4  and  5  comprise  Scotland,  and  Nos.  6 
and  7  cover  Northern  Ireland.  Ware  potatoes  are  divided  into  two  grades: 
A  and  B.  Grade  A  includes  five  classes,  determined  according  to  the  types 
of  soil  on  which  they  are  grown.  In  districts  Nos.  1  to  5,  that  is,  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  prices  have  been  fixed  for  each  month  up  until  July,  1944, 
but  for  Northern  Ireland  they  are  to  be  established  by  further  Orders. 

Flax 


The  bulk  of  the  flax  crop  has  now  been  saved  and,  with  more  labour  avail- 
able, it  was  handled  more  rapidly  and  efficiently  than  last  season,  with  sub- 
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stantially  better  results.  Reports  from  mills  where  scutching  has  begun  indicate 
that  yields  are  generally  promising  and  above  average.  The  objective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  was  100,000  acres  and,  while  the  final  figures  are  not 
available,  it  is  estimated  that  it  was  almost  achieved.  In  1939  the  acreage  was 
21,194,  in  1941  it  was  90,000,  but  last  year  it  dropped  to  73,000  because  of  a 
number  of  adverse  factors  which  discouraged  growers.  During  a  recent  visit 
to  Northern  Ireland,  the  Director  of  Flax  Production  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  Supply  stated  that  for  this  product  the  coming  season  would  be  by  far  the 
most  important  during  the  war.  An  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers  will  be 
necessary,  every  acre  grown  will  be  vital,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is 
already  planning  to  provide  additional  scutching  plant  if  the  necessity  arises.  • 
The  factory  scheme  was  launched  in  January,  1941,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Supply,  and  aimed  at  providing  facilities  for  processing  flax  where  adequate 
machinery  was  not  available.  Nine  factories  were  in  operation  during  the  past 
season,  the  majority  processing  green  flax,  and,  while  the  provision  of  new 
factories  is  not  contemplated,  considerable  extensions  have  been  made  to  existing 
plant  in  the  way  of  storage  accommodation,  extra  scutching  machinery,  and 
retting  facilities. 

Experiments  with  plant  for  the  artificial  drying  of  retted  flax  are  also  being 
carried  out  by  the  Flax  Development  Committee  in  Northern  Ireland.  Two 
types  of  machines  are  being  used  in  these  tests,  one  being  the  product  of  a 
Belfast  firm  and  the  other  made  in  Scotland.  These  have  achieved  initial 
success  and,  if  this  is  maintained,  an  advance  will  have  been  made  that  will 
place  Northern  Ireland  in  the  forefront  of  producing  countries.  The  drying  of 
flax  after  retting  has  hitherto  been  a  major  problem.  At  present  retting  can 
only  be  carried  out  at  a  season  when  the  fibre  can  be  dried  after  it  leaves  the 
dams  or  tanks  but,  if  an  effective  artificial  process  can  be  evolved,  drying  could; 
be  done  all  the  year  round. 

Milk  Supply 

The  consumption  of  milk  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1939  was  at  the  rate  of 
15,000,000  gallons  a  year;  to-day  it  is  almost  double  that  quantity.  The 
explanation  is  that  milk  is  now  distributed  to  children  at  a  large  number  of 
schools  and  is  used  more  freely  in  the  home,  both  for  cooking  and  drinking,  as. 
a  result  of  the  restrictions  on  other  foods. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PURCHASES  OF  MINES  STORES  IN  I942T 

H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  December  1,  1943. — The  great  importance  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  economy  of  South  Africa  is  indicated  by  the  value  of  stores 
bought  annually.  The  following  tables  show  total  values  of  purchases  in  1942 
by  each  of  the  main  types  of  mines,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  previous 
four  years,  and  the  provincial  distribution  of  purchases: — 

Stores  Purchases  by  South  African  Mines  in  191^2 

Gold         Diamond  Coal  Other  Totals 


Transvaal   £31,625,359 

Cape   5,122 


1941    35.015.306 


1939    31,941,921 


Diamond 

Coal 

Other 

£  14,061 

£1,038,419 

£  979,314 

62,749 

53 

332,764 

3,119 

148,295 

595,534 

4,003 

79,929 

1,782,301 

1,316,081 

103,161 

1,743,302 

1,123,321 

148.623 

1,533,975 

938,139 

264,763 

1,556,465 

800,460 

362,442 

1,437,548 

782,020 

£33,657,15$ 
400,688 


Orange  Free  State     3,119  148,295  ......  151  414 

'  \  '  V '  *i'  a  V  ■  •  *  '  *  5  003  595'534  4>003  604',540 

lotals  for  South  Africa — 


|942    31,635,484  79,929        1,782,301         1,316,081  34,813,795 


37,985,090 


]940    33,295,841        148.623        1,533,975  938,139  35!916,'578 


34,563,609 


1938    31,158,620        362,442         1,437,548  782^020  337401630; 
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The  outstanding  position  of  gold  production  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
purchases  by  that  industry  amounted  to  £31-6  million,  or  nearly  91  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  stores  bought  (£34-8  million) .  The  coal  mines  took  slightly 
over  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  diamond  mines  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  and 
other  mines  some  4  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  gold  mines  have  reduced 
their  purchases  to  a  figure  approximating  values  for  1938  and  1939,  and 
that  the  diamond  mines,  being  largely  inoperative,  have  made  a  further  reduction 
in  expenditures  of  this  kind.  Purchases  by  the  coal  and  other  mines,  however, 
continue  to  increase  owing  to  wartime  conditions  and  expansion.  The  foregoing 
tables  show  the  pre-eminent  position  of  the  Transvaal  as  a  producer  of  all 
minerals  except  diamonds. 

Purchases  of  South  African  Supplies 

The  various  factors  restricting  the  flow  of  imported  supplies  had  a  marked 
effect  in  1942  on  the  proportion  of  imported  goods  purchased;  in  fact,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  net  total  decrease  is  in  the  value  of  imports.  In  1942  South 
African  (including  Rhodesian)  products  accounted  for  purchases  valued  at 
£27-1  million,  while  those  of  imported  goods  amounted  to  £6-8  million.  The 
comparative  figures  for  1941  were  £27-7  million  and  £9-4  million.  South  Africa 
supplied  80  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1942  and  75  per  cent  in  1941. 

Principal  Stores  Purchased 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  issued  by  the  Union 
Department  of  Mines,  gives  details  of  practically  all  the  stores  bought 
'by  all  mines  in  1942.  Goods  listed  as  of  South  African  origin  are  wholly  or 
principally  produced  within  the  Union  but  also  include  some  of  Rhodesian 
origin. 

Purchases  by  South  African  Mines  in  1942 


Bags,  canvas  and  jute  

Belting,  including  laces,  etc  

Boiler  fluid  , 

Brake  linings  

Bricks,  tiles  and  fireclay  

Brush  ware  

Buckets,  excluding  sanitary  

Building  material  , 

Candles  

Carbide  

Castings — 

Brass  

Iron  , 

Aluminium,  copper,  etc  

Cement — 

Bags  

Casks  

Fire,  quicksetting,  etc  

Charcoal  

Chemicals — 

Assay  and  smelting  

Cyanide,  liquid  

Cyanide,  solid  

Soda  

All  other  

Cloth,  canvas,  etc  

Clothing  

Coal-cutting  machines  

Coal-cutting  machine  spares  . . 
Coal- 
Smithy   

Steam  

Other,  including  duff  and  dross 


South  African  Imported  Total 
Values  in  South  African  Pounds 

20,109  35.240  55,349 

84,179  70,165  154,344 

13,768  3,014  16,782 

81  9,049  9,130 

88,676  9,220  97,896 

25,651  5,930  31,581 

1,096  1,068  2,164 

39,341  16,676  56,017 

52,714    52,714 

339,696    339,696 

49,185  317  49,502 

140,909    140,909 

4,413    4,413 

269,091    269,091 

  20  20 

5.510  6,686  12,196 

1,693  265  1,958 

86,872  74,403  161,275 

55,938    55,938 

321,710  430,019  751,729 

27,221  23,769  50,990 

83,965  55,795  139,760 

27,660  46,076  73,736 

192,825  28,491  221,316 

  10,553  10,553 

6,801  34,715  41,516 

33,511          .7   33,511 

1,167,746    1,167,746 

289,525    289,525 
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South  African  Imported  Total 
Values  in  South  African  Pounds 


Coke  

Concrete  blocks,  etc  

Corduroy  

Electrical  machinery  

Electrical  machinery — spares  and  fittings   . . 
Explosives — 

Blasting  gelatine  _  

Gelignite  and  gelatine  dynamite  

Dynamite  and  ligdyn  

"Permitted  explosives"  

Detonators,  excluding  capped  fuses  

Electric  detonators  or  fuses  

Safety  fuse,  excluding  capped  fuses  

Capped  fuses  

Lighting  torches  (tchisa  sticks)  

Fire  appliances,  including  hosing,  etc  

Food,  coffee,  milk,  etc.   (supplied  free  to  white 

employees)  

Foods,  etc.  (supplied  free  to  coloured  employees)  — 

Beans  

Bread  purchased  

Dholl  

Fish  

Flour   

Malt  and  cereals  for  beer  

Meal  (mealie,  kaffir  corn,  etc.)  

Mealies  (whole),  also  samp,  fanko  and  mealie 
rice  

Meat,  excluding  offal  

Meat  (offal)  

Peanuts,  shelled  

Peanuts,  unshelled  

Rice,  imported  

Salt,  other  than  for  sanitation  

Sugar,  white  and  brown  

Vegetables  

Groceries,  coffee,  milk,  oil,  ghee  and  sundry 

other  foods   

Foundry  requisites  

Furniture  

Glass   

Hose  fittings,  excluding  fire  hose  fittings  

Hosing,  except  fire  hose  

Hospital  and  ambulance  requisites  

Instruments  

Iron — 

Bar  

Galvanized  

Sheet  

Pig  

Hoop  

Grizzleys  and  fire  bars  

Ironmongery — 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets  

Screws  andnails  

Locks,  hinges,  staples,  and  chain  

Other   

Lamps  and  spares,  other  than  electric  

Lead — 

Pig  

Sheet  

Leather     

Lime — 

White  

Blue  ! . 

Lubricants — 

Oils,  motor  

Oils,  other  

Greases  and  tallow  

Lubricators  

Machinery  and  machine  tools  

Machinery  spares  other  than  electrical  

Mercury  

Metals — 

Antifriction   .... 

Other   


18,888 
31,908 
60 

309,009 


28,721 
2,086,499 
539,773 
40,446 
10,958 
35,771 
8.546 
243,484 
22,492 
1,086 

27,794 

166,447 
230,430 


23,144 
11,582 
113,756 
1,047,841 

136,618 
1,399,849 
130,252 
49,991 
646 


8,738 
92,066 
223,106 

81,655 
3.032 
8,078 
1,401 

77,817 
110.620 

49,690 
3,917 

59,910 
25,555 
2,015 
2,905 
289 
9,767 

140,314 
29,244' 
31,663 
26,194 
72,692 

1,631 
415 
793 

378.810 
6,096 

529 
10,187 
124,627 
9,966 
351,587 
569,961 
5,050 

7,720 
11,428 


23,837 
857,699 
115,344 


4 

1,321 
28,415 
973,934 
24 
8,119 

9,366 


378 
'25 


26,074 


21,462 
3,782 
4,601 
4,081 
2,315 
3,792 
135,309 

19,128 

14,962 
4,307 
32 

'  2,i78 
30 

54,938 
19,124 
20,880 
29,770 
18,614 

233 
182 
569 


20,886 
268,002 

84,149 
9,869 
547,104 
388,077 

24,066 

37,847 
24,538 


18,888 
31,908 
23,897 
1,166,708 
184,013 

•  28,721 
2,086,499 
539,773 
40,446 
10,962 
37,092 
36,961 
1,217,418 
22,516 
9,205 

37,160 

166,447 
'  230,430 
378 
23,144r 
11.607 
113,756 
1,047,841 

136,618 
1,399,849 
130.252 
49,991 
646 
26,074 
8,738 
92,066 
223,106 

103,117 
6,814 
12,679 
5,482 
80,132 
114,412 
184,999 
23,045 

74,872- 
29,862 
2.047 
2,905 
2,467 
9,797 

195,252 
48,368 
52.543 
55,964 
91,306 

1,864 
597 
1,362 

378,810 
6,096 

21,415 
278,180 
208,776 

19,835 
898,691 
958,038 

29,116 

45,567 
35,966 
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Purchases  by  South  African  Mines — Con. 


Motor-cycles,  bicycles,  etc  

Oils,  other  than  lubricating — 

Transformer  and  switch  

Fuel  

Other  ,  v 

'Oxygen,  acetylene  and  other  welding  requisites. 

Packing  

Paint,  driers,  etc.,  excluding  tar  

Paraffin  

Petrol  

Pipe  fittings  

Piping — 

Concrete  and  earthenware  , 

Fabric  (ventilation)  ..  .  .  

Galvanized  iron  (ventilation)  , 

Iron  and  steel  

Copper  , 

Hail,  crossings,  metal  sleepers  and  fittings  . . 
Reduction  plant  spares — 

Sorting  and  crushing..  ..  •  

Stamp  mill — 

Shoes  and  dies  , 

All  other  , 

Tube  mill- 
Liners   

Steel  balls  

All  other  

Other  

Rock  drills  

Rock-drill  spares  , 

Rollers,  shaft,  etc  , 

Ropes — 

Wire  

Vegetable  fibre  , 

Rubber  (valves,  etc.)  , 

Sand  and  stone  

Sanitary  requisites  , 

Screening  (including  mill  screening)  , 

Soap  

Stable  requisites — 

Fodder  

Animals,  vehicles,  harness  , 

Stationery  and  printing  , 

Steel- 
Angle,  bar,  cast,  shafting,  tool,  etc  , 

Sheet  

Chutes  , 

Hand  drill  

Rock  drill  , 

Rock  drill  bits  , 

Structural  , 

Other  

Tamping  , 

Tar  


Timber — 

Deals  (Baltic)  

Oregon  

Pitch  pine  

Poles,  lagging  and  pack  mats  

Wood  fuel  

Other   

Tools,  hand  

Transport  and  railage  

Trucks  and  spares  

Waste  and  sweat  rags  

Water  (purchased)  

Wire- 
Fencing,  netting,  gates  and  metal  posts  ., 

,    Underground  pack  

Zinc  and  zinc  discs  

3inc  dust  

Sundry  articles  not  specified  above  

Compressed  air  (purchased)  

Electric  power  and  light  (purchased)  . .  . .  . 


South  African  Imported  Total 
Values  in  South  African  Pounds 
833  2,017  2,850 


2,421 
5,023 
83,129 
31,232 
52,913 

'  7,634 
108,224 

23,095 
8,945 
53,123 
434,117 
874 
333,012 

128,641 

68,223 
52,197 

384,062 
628,305 
75,136 
59,814 
9,952 
400,197 
60,973 

641,531 
11,333 
26,838 
87,659 
41,951 
34,083 
21,334 

57,481 
19,234 
155,786 

102,358 
142,958 
30,839 
2.326 
422,259 
7,348 
50,051 
7,340 
16,876 
27,039 


2,261,886 
5,257 
408,324 
103,380 
126,306 
292,430 
31,049 
415,103 

8,376 
11,130 
95,390 


8,979 
140,129 
18,369 
27,964 
51,352 
47,140 
16,630 
79,824 
151,045 

91 
1,833 
134 
26,267 
2,514 
147,870 

81,544 

103 
15,084 

1,437 
17,635 

8,712 
24,092 
64,248 
217,441 

2,248 

5,592 
6,415 
6,477 

'  9,302 
7,778 
544 


2,074 
50,526 

67,146 
89,542 
15 
1,975 
112,493 
76,843 
7,312 
10,062 

'  1,459 

49,463 
214,420 
213,610 


124,025 
565,622 
4,488,922 


126,259 
185,408 

62,79  i 
3,789 


19,013 
13,871 
8,293 
94,951 
46,911 


8,979 
142,550 

23,392 
111,093 

82,584 
100,053 

16,630 

87,458 
259,269 

23,186 
10,778 
53,257 

460,384 
3,388 

480,882 

210,185 

68,326 
67,281 

385,499 
645,940 
83,848 
83,906 
74,200 
617,638 
63,221 

647,123 
17,748 
33,315 
87,659 
51,253 
41,861 
21,878 

57,481 
21,308 
206,312 

169,504 
232,500 
30,854 
4,301 
534,752 
84,191 
57,363 
17,402 
16,876 
28,497 

49,463 
214,420 
213,610 
2,261,886 
5,257 
534,583 
288,788 
126,306 
355,221 
34,838 
415,103 

27,389 
25,001 
103,683 
94,951 
170,936 
565,622 
4,488,922 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  NOTES 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Direction  of  Manpower  into  Industry 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  December  I,  1943. — The  Director  of  Manpower 
for  New  Zealand  recently  stated  that  to  date  some  47,000  persons  have  been 
directed  into  war  industries,  and  that  63,000  have  been  restricted  from  leaving 
war  industries.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  there  is  a  cumulative  total  of  200,000 
vacancies  in  industry,  mostly  for  males.  Some  of  these  vacancies  have  been 
cancelled  by  tapering  off  less  essential  production,  and  thereby  eliminating 
them,  or  by  increasing  the  working  hours  of  those  remaining  in  industry. 

At  no  time  have  there  been  more  than  10,000  reported  unsatisfied  vacancies. 
The  Department  has  succeeded  in  holding  the  labour  force  in  industry  to  within 
2  per  cent  of  full  wartime  strength  without  resort,  as  in  other  countries,  to 
compulsory  measures  to  concentrate  industries  or  close  them  down. 

Prior  to  April,  about  20,000  men  had  been  released  from  the  armed  forces 
to  industry,  although  some  of  these  releases  were  only  temporary.  Since  April 
a  further  12,000  had  been  released.  Of  the  47,000  people  compulsorily  directed 
to  work  of  national  importance,  only  1,648,  or  3-5  per  cent,  had  appealed.  Over 
90,000  people  had  wished  to  leave  essential  jobs  for  various  reasons,  and  63,000 
of  these  had  been  retained.   Only  2,037  appeals  had  been  lodged  by  all  parties. 

Control  of  Farm  Implements 

By  an  order  made  under  the  Primary  Industries  Emergency  Regulations, 
transactions  in  certain  classes  of  imported  farm  implements  are  placed  under 
government  control.  The  order,  effective  from  October  15  last,  applies  to  some 
twenty-five  types  of  implements  but  only  to  new  implements  in  the  hands  of 
suppliers  on  or  after  the  effective  date  and  to  second-hand  implements  that 
became  subject  to  the  order  when  new.  It  is  provided  that  no  supplier  may  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  controlled  implement  without  a  permit  issued  by 
authority  of  the  Primary  Industry  Controller,  and  no  purchaser  of  any  con- 
trolled implement  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  except  by  way  of  hire, 
without  the  Controller's  consent  and  subject  to  any  conditions  he  may  impose. 
A  person  engaged  in  farming  operations  who  wishes  to  purchase  a  controlled 
implement  from  a  supplier  must  fill  in  an  application  form  and  deliver  it  to  the 
supplier.  All  suppliers  are  required  to  furnish  full  particulars  of  controlled 
implements  held  in  stock  by  them  and  to  provide  monthly  stock  returns  there- 
after. 

The  implements  covered  by  the  order  include  all  types  of  tractors,  cream 
separators  (farm  type),  ploughs,  binders,  chaff-cutters,  horse-  or  power-operated 
cultivators,  potato  diggers,  potato  or  fruit  graders,  harvesting  equipment,  hay 
loaders  and  presses,  horse  or  power  mowers,  power  sprayers  and  pumps,  thresh- 
ing machinery,  and  horse-  or  power-operated  seed,  lime  and  manure  sowers. 

Production  of  Fish-liver  Oil  in  New  Zealand 

The  rendering  down  of  fish  livers  for  the  oil  product  has  been  licensed  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government  to  a  firm  in  Auckland.  It  is  expected  that 
sufficient  quantities  of  oil  will  be  produced  to  meet  all  New  Zealand's  medicinal 
requirements  and  provide  a  surplus  for  export. 

The  saving  of  fish  livers  is  necessary  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  importing 
fish  oil,  which  is  in  demand  for  war  purposes.  They  are  at  present  being 
obtained  from  all  classes  of  fish,  those  of  the  larger  fish,  such  as  elephant  fish, 
groper,  shark,  and  swordfish  being  of  most  value.    In  the  localities  where  the 
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latter  two  fish  are  most  plentiful,  up  to  2s.  per  pound  has  been  paid  for  shark 
livers  and  slightly  more  than  that  for  swordfish  livers.  A  first-class  plant  is 
now  in  operation  in  Auckland,  and  a  smaller  one  at  Wellington  is  producing 
infants'  food. 

Production  of  Potatoes  and  Onions  under  Government  Contract 

In  the  coming  season  the  main  New  Zealand  crop  of  potatoes  and  onions 
will,  in  conformity  with  the  Government's  economic  stabilization  policy,  be 
produced  under  the  contract  system.  By  arrangement  with  the  New  Zealand 
Grain  Seed  and  Produce  Merchants  Federation,  the  necessary  contracts  will  be 
made  with  growers,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  covering  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  armed  forces  and  the  domestic  market. 

To  meet  the  demand,  substantially  increased  by  orders  forthcoming  from 
the  armed  forces,  a  much  greater  acreage  will  be  required  during  the  coming 
year  than  in  previous  seasons.  The  Federation  has  been  asked  to  arrange 
contracts  for  a  total  area  of  33,000  acres  for  potatoes  and  2,250  acres  for  onions; 
this  compares  with  22,000  acres  and  900  acres  respectively  last  season. 

At  time  of  writing  the  supply  of  onions  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  was 
expected  to  be  six  months  ago,  owing  to  a  partial  crop  failure,  particularly  in  the 
South  Island.  Imports  are  required  to  tide  over  the  intervening  months  until 
the  local  crop  comes  on  the  market  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Shipments 
are  at  present  being  received  from  Australia. 

Control  of  Vegetable  Prices 

Maximum,  or  ceiling,  prices  in  New  Zealand  for  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips 
and  cabbages  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  were  established  by  a  price  order 
gazetted  on  July  21.  This  order  covers  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  The 
general  purpose  in  fixing  wholesale  ceiling  prices  for  each  month  is  to  help 
vegetable-growers  to  plan  their  production  ahead.  The  prices  now  established, 
according  to  the  announcement  of  the  Price  Tribunal,  are  the  result  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  production  and  marketing  conditions,  with  full  atten- 
tion to  normal  seasonal  trends. 

This  price  order  is  in  accord  with  the  Government's  established  policy  of 
price  stabilization,  and  brings  under  control  the  prices  of  the  above-mentioned 
vegetables  in  accordance  with  their  inclusion  in  the  War  Time  Prices  Index 
as  items  affecting  the  cost  of  living.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  already  under 
price  control.   Grading  standards  are,  of  course,  essential  to  the  control. 

Rationing  of  Butter  and  Margarine 

As  a  result  of  a  request  from  the  United  Kingdom  authorities  for  additional 
supplies  of  butter  to  maintain  the  ration  of  two  ounces  a  week  and  also  of 
reduced  production  of  butterfat,  butter  is  rationed  to  New  Zealanders  from 
October  28.  The  quantity  allotted  each  person  per  week  is  eight  ounces,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  half  the  average  per  capita  consumption.  The  ration  to 
bakeries,  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.,  is  two-thirds  of  former  consumption.  In  an 
effort  to  offset  the  reduction  in  butterfat  production,  the  sale  of  cream  to  all 
consumers  is  prohibited. 

Margarine,  as  well  as  butter,  is  now  rationed,  and  will  not  be  available  for 
domestic  consumption  or  retail  sale.  Rationing  to  other  consumers  is  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  butter.  Butter  and  margarine  are  thus  added  to  the  following 
items  already  rationed  in  New  Zealand:  tea,  sugar,  gasoline,  household  linens, 
footwear,  silk  hosiery,  and  all  articles  of  clothing  with  the  exception  of  hats 
and  gloves. 
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Collection  of  Agar 

During  the  past  twelve  months  some  sixty  tons  of  dried  agar,  equivalent  to 
twenty  tons  of  the  granulated  product,  have  been  received  from  several  areas 
by  the  New  Zealand  Internal  Marketing  Department.  This  is  the  result  of 
investigations  carried  on  in  1941  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  estimate  of  avail- 
able supplies  of  agar  seaweed. 

Agar  for  New  Zealand  was  formerly  obtained  from  Japan.  Its  collection 
by  New  Zealand  coast  dwellers  at  Is.  per  pound  for  dried  weed  has  proved 
profitable,  and  the  Dominion  is  expected  to  be  self-supporting  in  future  in 
respect  of  this  product.  A  large  processing  plant  is  being  completed  at 
Christchurch. 

Manufacture  of  Tennis  Balls 

To  relieve  a  situation  regarded  as  unduly  serious,  permission  has  been 
given  Messrs.  Reid  New  Zealand  Rubber  Mills  Ltd.  of  Auckland  to  resume  the 
manufacture  of  tennis  balls.  With  the  assistance  of  volunteer  workers  from 
tennis  clubs,  production  for  the  1943-44  season  is  expected  to  reach  7,000  dozen 
balls — 5,000  dozen  for  civilians  and  2,000  dozen  for  the  forces. 

Rubber  for  this  purpose  has  been  allocated  by  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  but 
the  quantity  being  made  available  is  only  sufficient  to  meet  a  small  part  of  the 
normal  demand.  Distribution  will  be  handled  by  the  New  Zealand  Lawn  Tennis 
Association. 

Imports  of  Tunisian  Phosphate 

The  drop  in  dairy  production  over  the  past  year  is  attributed  partly  to  the 
shortage  of  fertilizer.  As  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  Government  by  the 
farming  community  for  adequate  measures  to  relieve  the  serious  situation,  a 
licence  has  been  granted  for  the  importation  of  5,000  tons  of  ground  Tunisian 
phosphate.  It  is  reported  that  this  quantity  is  comparatively  small  in  relation 
to  requirements,  but  will  be  a  helpful  contribution. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Sydney,  December  1,  1943. — The  total  number  of  dairy  cows  in  Australia 
has  remained  fairly  constant  at  3,200,000  during  the  war  years,  but  during 
1943  there  has  been  an  appreciable  decline  in  the  number  in  milk.  In  the  past 
five  years  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  supply  has  been  used 
for  the  production  of  milk  powder,  6  per  cent  in  the  production  of  cheese,  and 
5  per  cent  in  the  production  of  processed  milk  goods. 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Whole  Milk 

The  production  of  whole  milk  in  Australia,  and  its  distribution  according 
to  usage,  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Australian  Production  and  Distribution  of  Whole  Milk 

Butter  Cheese         Processed       Other  Uses  Total  Production 

Figures  in  Gallons 

1938-39  ....       925,270,176       64,994,866       38,135,512       160,715,208  1,189,115,762 

1940-  41  ....       905,648.150       59,334.009       64,048,810       170,226,839  1,199,257,808 

1941-  42  ....       795,098,795       67,896,496       64,600,143       178,553,078  1,106,148,512 

1942-  43  ..  ..       803,500,000       80,700,000       63,900,000       180,000,000  1,128,100,000 

The  proportions  used  for  different  purposes  have  varied  however,  throughout 
these  years,  the  quantity  required  for  butter-making  decreasing  from  78-4  per 
cent  of  total  production  in  1939-40  to  71-5  per  cent  in  1942-43. 

The  milk  production  target  for  1943-44  is  set  at  1,210,000,000  gallons,  but 
it  is  expected  that  total  output  will  be  lower  than  for  1942-43. 
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Butter 

The  total  output  of  butter  in  1942-43  was  approximately  170,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  2,600  tons  over  the  figure  for  the  previous  year.  It  was,  however, 
41,800  tons,  or  20  per  cent,  below  the  record  production  attained  in  1939-40  and 
22,700  tons,  or  12  per  cent,  below  the  quantity  produced  in  1940-41. 

The  production  goal  for  the  year  1943-44  has  been  fixed  at  175,000  tons, 
comprising  170,000  tons  of  factory  and  5,000  tons  of  farm  butter.  This  is  about 
5,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  quantity  produced  in  the  preceding  year.  At 
September  30,  1943,  however,  the  schedule  was  some  14,000  tons  in  arrears. 
Factors  contributing  to  the  reduction  in  output  include  variation  in  seasonal 
conditions,  depletion  of  manpower,  lack  of  adequate  fodder  reserves,  and 
deterioration  of  pastures  due  to  a  deficiency  of  phosphates. 

Production,  consumption  and  exports  of  butter  in  representative  years  of 
the  period  1931-32  to  1942-43  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Australian  Production,  Consumption  and  Exports  of  Butter 

Factory 

and  Farm  Domestic  Exports 

Production  Consumption  Pounds  Per  Cent 

Tons  Tons  Per  Head         Tons      of  Production 


1931-32   174,665  84,325  28.82  90,018  51.54 

1934-35   209,780  92,276  30.84  117,196  55.87 

1937-38   192,081  103,621  33.81  88,101  45.86 

1939-40   211,987  94,441  30.26  117,107  55.24 

1941-  42   167,530  108,957             *  58,191  34.73 

1942-  43   170,867  115,089             *  55,500  32.48 


*  Not  available. 

All  exports  of  butter  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  terms  of  a 
contract  between  the  Governments  of  that  country  and  Australia  first  negotiated 
in  September,  1939.  The  latest  prices  established,  which  are  f.o.b.  Australian 
port,  cover  the  period  from  July,  1942,  to  June,  1944,  and  are  given  in  sterling 
values  per  hundredweight:  choicest,  £5  14s.  3d.;  first  grade,  £5  13s.;  second  grade, 
£5  9s.  5d.;  dried  butter  fat  (first  grade),  £7  10s.  and  (second  grade),  £7  5s. 

Sales  under  government  contract  amounted  to  100,000  tons  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1941,  60,000  tons  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  and  70,000 
tons  of  butter  as  well  as  10,000  tons  of  butterfat  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1943.  The  contract  for  the  current  year  is  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  period. 

Cheese 

Production  of  cheese  in  1942-43,  totalling  35,547  tons,  was  the  highest  figure 
for  any  year  in  the  history  of  Australia,  exceeding  the  output  of  the  previous 
year  by  some  5,400  tons,  or  18  per  cent,  and  that  for  the  previous  record  year 
(1939-40)  by  4,500  tons,  or  14  per  cent. 

There  were  increases  in  the  1942-43  aggregates  in  all  states  except  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  the  chief  increase  was  in  Queensland,  where  the 
output  rose  by  5,426  tons,  or  74  per  cent. 

The  production  goal  for  1943-44  has  been  set  at  45,000  tons,  a  further 
increase  of  approximately  9,500  tons  over  that  for  1942-43.  Despite  the  higher 
objective,  production  in  the  three  months  ending  September,  1943,  was  1,373 
tons,  or  15  per  cent,  below  that  for  the  same  period  of  1942. 

The  price  stabilization  scheme  operates  in  all  states  except  Western 
Australia.  The  wholesale  price  of  cheese,  first  fixed  in  May,  1934,  was  advanced 
twice  in  1935  to  9^d.  per  pound,  to  lOd.  in  June,  1937,  and  to  10Jd.  in  June,  1938. 
On  March  6, 1942,  the  Federal  Prices  Commissioner  authorized  a  further  increase 
of  l£d.  per  pound  throughout  Australia,  to  bring  the  maximum  wholesale  price 
at  which  cheese  may  be  sold  to  Is.  per  pound  in  all  states  except  Western 
Australia. 
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As  in  the  case  of  butter,  contracts  have  been  negotiated  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  sale  of  cheese. 
The  present  contract,  which  runs  from  July,  1942,  to  June,  1944,  is  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  f.o.b.  sterling  prices  per  cwt.:  choicest,  £3  10s.;  first  grade, 
£3  10s.;  second  grade,  £3  8s.;  third  grade,  £3  6s. 

Under  the  two  earlier  contracts,  which  ran  from  September,  1939,  to  June, 
1941,  and  from  July,  1941,  to  June,  1942,  the  quantities  involved  were  33,000 
tons  and  40,000  tons  respectively.  Under  the  1942-43  contract  the  quantity 
was  reduced  to  10,000  tons,  at  which  figure  it  remains  for  the  year  under  review. 

Overseas  exports  during  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows:  1939-40,  19,221 
tons;  1940-41,  15,137  tons;  1941-42,  14,043  tons;  1942-43,  11,591  tons. 

Preserved  Milk  Products 

Quantities  of  whole  milk  are  diverted  to  the  production  of  preserved  milk 
products,  including  sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed  milks  and  concen- 
trated milks,  powdered  full-cream  and  skim  milks,  and  infants'  and  invalids' 
foods  and  milk  sugar. 

The  output  of  each  of  these  products  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the 
target  quantity  for  the  year  1943-44  are  as  follows: — 

Infants' 

Condensed  Concen-  and  Invalids' 

Sweetened  Unsweetened    trated      Powdered       Food  Total 


Figures  in  Tons 

1938-  39    14,570  950  1,659  10,712  1,259  29,150 

1939-  40    16,761  2,559  2,103  12,554  3,148  37,125 

1940-  41    24,394  4,879  4,900  14,567  2,716  51,456 

1941-  42    34,813  10,849  6,899  17,546  2,384  72,491 

1942-  43    26,322  11.475  7,541  14,886  4,756  64,480 

1943-  44  target  . .  20,625  25,714  9,600  16,518  3,440  75,897 


Assistance  to  the  Dairying  Industry 

The  Dairying  Industry  Assistance  Act,  passed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  in  October,  1942,  was  designed  to  increase  by  subsidy  the  price 
paid  for  factory-made  butter  and  cheese,  so  that  the  factories  could  pay  to 
producers  higher  prices  for  milk  and  cream.  A  sum  of  £1,500,000  was  allotted 
for  distribution  over  the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1943. 

At  the  request  of  the  industry,  the  subsidy  was  distributed  over  the  twelve- 
month production  period  ending  on  the  same  date,  which  resulted  in  an  increased 
return  to  the  farmer  of  |d.  to  |-d.  per  pound  on  the  commercial  butter  equivalent 
of  the  milk  delivered,  an  increase  of  f^d.  per  gallon  of  milk. 

The  second  Assistance  to  the  Dairying  Industry  Act,  of  May  1943,  extended 
the  subsidy  on  factory-made  butter  to  cover  all  processed  full-cream  products. 
As  in  the  previous  Act,  farm-made  butter  and  cheese  were  specifically  excluded 
from  participation. 

The  amount  of  the  subsidy  under  the  second  Act  is  £6,500,000  for  the 
year  April,  1943,  to  March,  1944,  distribution  being  carried  out,  as  previously, 
by  the  Commonwealth  Dairy  Produce  Equalization  Committee,  which  pays  to 
each  registered  factory  in  all  states  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  commercial 
butter  equivalent  of  all  its  processed  full-cream  milk  products.  This  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  farmer  in  proportion  to  the  commercial  butter  equivalent  of  the 
milk  he  has  delivered.  This  subsidy  is  regarded  by  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
separate  sum  payable  to  farmers,  and  not  as  an  increase  in  the  price  paid  by  the 
factories  for  milk  delivered. 

The  subsidy  under  the  second  Assistance  to  the  Dairying  Industry  Act  is 
equivalent  to  about  3Jd.  per  pound  of  commercial  butter  and  lfd.  per  gallon  of 
milk. 

As  from  July  1,  1943,  the  dairying  industry  in  all  states  except  South 
Australia  is  subject  to  a  decision  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  fixing  minimum  wage  rates  payable  to  employees  in  the 
industry. 
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UNITED  STATES  CONSUMER  POST-WAR  PURCHASES 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  January  10,  1944. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  released  a  report  of  a  consumer  survey  to  estimate  post-war  buying 
intent.-  Of  interest  to  the  Canadian  public,  and  particularly  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, is  the  finding  that  of  the  United  States'  35,000,000  families,  almost 
two-thirds,  or  64  per  cent,  name  one  or  more  purchases  they  will  almost  certainly 
make  within  six  months  if  the  war  were  to  end  in  the  near  future.  These 
comprise  articles  that  are  impossible  or  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  present  time. 

Prospective  Buying 

The  report  is  based  on  the  results  of  personal  interviews  with  families 
making  up  the  mass  market  of  the  United  States,  both  urban  and  rural,  and 
having  incomes  not  in  excess  of  $4,000  annually.  The  figures  obtained  cannot 
properly  be  considered  predictions  of  post-war  purchases  but  solely  as  reflecting 
buying  intentions. 

The  findings  indicate  that  not  only  are  United  States  consumers  planning 
early  post-war  purchases,  but  they  are  also  accumulating  funds  for  this  purpose. 
More  than  51  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  have  already 
accumulated  savings  equal  to  at  least  one-tenth  of  their  annual  incomes.  Thus 
a  majority  of  the  people  intending  to  make  purchases  will  have  substantial 
savings  reserves  to  help  them  carry  out  their  plans.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  not  be  a  revival  of  time-payment  plans  and  a  renewal  of  advertising 
and  merchandising  activities  that  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  stimulate  additional 
purchases  by  persons  who  are  either  not  in  the  market  to-day  or  have  not  funds 
available  at  present. 

The  survey  covers  particularly  consumer  buying  intent  with  respect  to 
automobiles,  homes,  home  furnishings,  etc.  Breaking  down  the  figure  of  64  per 
cent  of  the  population  who  express  an  intention  to  buy,  the  following  details 
are  significant: — 

Automobiles. — 10-5  per  cent  of  families  intend  to  buy  motor  cars. 

Household  Appliances. — 7-5  per  cent  of  families  intend  to  buy  mechanical 
refrigerators;  6  per  cent,  washing  machines;  4-7  per  cent,  stoves;  4  per  cent, 
vacuum  cleaners;  7-3  per  cent,  radios;  2-4  per  cent,  sewing-machines;  and 
4-3  per  cent,  electric  irons. 

Home  Furnishings. — Of  the  items  listed  thereunder,  3-9  per  cent  of  United 
States  families  intend  buying  living-room  furniture;  the  same  percentage  will 
buy  bedroom  furniture,  and  4-5  per  cent  intend  to  buy  rugs  and  carpets. 

Home  Building. — 4-4  per  cent  of  all  families  intend  to  build  or  buy  new 
homes  within  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war;  of  these,  23  per  cent 
say  they  will  spend  $3,000  or  less,  27  per  cent  will  spend  from  $3,000  to  $5,000, 
18  per  cent  will  spend  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  and  12  per  cent  will  spend  more 
than  $10,000. 

Home  Repairs. — 39  per  cent  of  all  home-owners  covered  by  this  investigation 
state  that,  if  the  war  ended  to-morrow,  they  would  make  improvements  or  repairs 
within  six  months;  18-4  per  cent  intend  to  paint  houses  outside,  while  7-3  per 
cent  propose  to  put  on  new  roofing. 

Farm  Improvements. — In  addition  to  improving  their  homes,  67  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  who  own  their  own  farms  state  that  they  would  make  farm 
improvements,  20-3  per  cent  would  build  outbuildings  and  repair  barns,  and 
14-6  per  cent  would  build  new  barns. 
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A  summary  of  this  consumer  survey  indicates  the  following  buying  intent 
for  the  immediate  post-war  period: — 


Automobiles  . .  ..'   $  3,307,000,000 

Household  appliances   1,215,000,000 

Household  furnishings   711,000,000 

Buildings  and  new  homes   7,184,000,000 

Home  and  farm  improvements   7,500,000,000 


Total   $19,917,000,000 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  WOOD-PULP  PRICES 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  11,  1944. — In  order  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
costs  of  production  of  wood-pulp,  it  is  expected  that  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration will  issue  an  order  in  the  near  future  providing  for  an  upward  adjustment 
in  the  prices  of  this  product.  Wood-pulp  prices  have  remained  unchanged  since 
July,  1940,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  among  producers  which  was 
formalized  in  April,  1942,  when  Maximum^  Price  Regulations  No.  114  (Pulp 
Price  Regulations)  was  issued.  The  only  departure  from  this  regulation  has 
been  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  four  Northeastern  mills  and  a  ceiling  price 
exception  to  one  firm  for  certain  chemical  grades.  Since  that  time  the  industry 
has  had  to  meet  increasing  costs  for  pulpwood,  coal  and  labour.  At  the  same 
time  production  ratios  have  declined,  and  machinery  has  been  depreciating. 
Consequently  the  industry  feels  justified  in  requesting  consideration  of  an 
application  for  higher  prices  for  wood-pulp. 

Although  the  pulp  industry  has  appealed  collectively  for  a  flat  increase  of 
$12  per  ton,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  drafted  a  plan  which  would 
raise  ceiling  prices  for  some  grades  produced  by  Northeastern  and  Lake  State 
mills"  only  and  would  provide  additional  subsidies  for  those  high-cost  mills 
located  in  these  areas  that  would  not  be  adequately  compensated  by  the  increase. 

Canadian  Pulp  Included 

It  is  reported  that  the  plan  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  to  be 
restricted  to  paper  grades  of  pulp,  but  would  include  Canadian  pulp  sold  to 
United  States  consumers.  At  present  Canadian  pulp  sales  to  this  country  are 
subject  to  approximately  the  same  restrictions  under  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  114  as  sales  by  United  States  producers. 

Proposed  Plan 

The  plan  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  provides  for  an  increase  of 
$10  per  ton  in  the  ceiling  price  for  bleached  sulphite,  $8  a  ton  for  unbleached 
sulphite^  and  $6  a  ton  for  soda  pulp.  These  increases  would  apply  to  mills 
located  in  the  Northeast  and  Lake  Central  areas,  including  the  four  North- 
eastern mills  now  receiving  subsidies. 

It  is  understood  that  the  plan  is  being  held  up  pending  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  allocating  to  consumers  the  high-  and  low-priced  pulps.  The  Office 
of  Price  Administration  is  considering  a  scheme  whereby  the  costs  to  consumers 
of  differently  priced  pulps  of  identical  grades  would  be  the  same,  although  some 
producer's  would  receive  higher  prices  and  others  would  be  paid  subsidies. 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  115,  effective  January  15,  1944,  live  horses, 
valued  at  $40  or  less  per  head,  included  in  Group  2  (Animals  and  Animal 
Products),  when  exported  from  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia  or  Prince  Edward  Island,  are  added  to  the  list  of  commodities 
the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  except  under  permit  issued  by  the  Export 
Permit  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  foregoing  applies  only  to  shipments  from  the  provinces  specified  and 
does  not  affect  exportation  of  horses  from  any  other  part  of  Canada. 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  86  effective  January  21,  1944,  Regu- 
lation 6  of  the  Export  Permit  Regulations  of  September  1,  1943,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: — 

6(a)  Notwithstanding  Regulation  5,  export  permits  shall  not  be  required 
for  shipments  of  $5  or  less  in  value,  except  for  the  following  commodities  or  as 
otherwise  provided: — 

Rubber  and  rubber  products 

Sugar  and  glucose  (see  Regulation  30) 

Alfalfa  meal 

Grain  screenings  of  feed  grade 

Oilcake  meals:  linseed,  soybean 

Wheat  bran,  wheat  shorts  and  wheat  middlings 

Wheat,  Grade  4  or  lower,  oats,  and  barley,  and  any  combination  or  mixture  of  these 

or  of  either  of  them  with  other  feed  grains,  whole  or  ground 
Wheat  germ  and  wheat  germ  middilings. 

(o)  The  export  control  of  shipments  under  $5  in  value  of  feed  grains 
listed  above  will  be  exercised  at  all  border  points  in  those  provinces  included 
in  the  Dominion  Government's  policy  of  freight  assistance  on  feed  grains,  namely, 
British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Note. — Small  casual  shipments,  valued  at  $5  or  less,  of  the  above-listed 
animal  feeds  from  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  to  any  destination  are 
still  exempt  from  requiring  export  permits.  The  change  in  Regulation  6  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  shipments  of  the  above-listed  feeds  over  $5  in  value,  which 
still  require  permits  when  shipped  from  any  part  of  Canada  to  any  destination. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

British  Guiana 

Allocation  of  Import  Licences 

Under  date  January  6,  1944,  the  Controller  of  Supplies  and  Prices  for 
British  Guiana  notified  importers  in  that  colony  that  import  licences  for  rolled 
oats  and  oatmeal  from  Canada  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  imports  during  the 
year  1939.  This  new  arrangement  represents  an  increase  in  the  present 
allocation. 

St.  Lucia 

Validity  of  Import  Licences  Limited 

Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  January  10,  1944,  that,  effective  September  25,  1943,  the  Acting; 
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Administrator  of  St.  Lucia  limited  the  validity  of  import  licences  for  St.  Lucia 
to  a  period  of  three  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  the  licence  is 
deemed  to  be  cancelled.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  Competent  Authority 
may,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  impose,  renew  any  licence 
for  a  further  period  or  periods  of  three  months  at  a  time,  and,  further,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Competent  Authority,  at  any  time  and  for  sufficient  cause, 
by  notice  in  writing,  to  cancel  any  such  licence. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  17,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  17,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  10,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


\T  f*\YY"l  1  TV  SI  1 

IN  UXXlXXidi 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  17 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2- 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 



.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4."  4800 

4. '4800 

.  

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

31 

Free 

*  !2781 

.2782 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.  1196 

Official 

.  UO  1  o 

.  UO  t  o 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-44 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

Venezuela 

.  1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5877 

.5876 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

New  Zealand 

4:8666 

Bid 

3.5440  . 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  far  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of '  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  Axes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1943.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1.60.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Sewn  Bulletin,  Dally  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).   Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum.) 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory 
includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771,  Santiago.  Office — 
Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire " House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.    (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal.  Tangan3Tika.  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Xyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Coble  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Patersox,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:    G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  Annex,  1771 
N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:    Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1943  (Nos.  2057  to  2082  inclusive),  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  sent  out  shortly  to  subscribers.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  future  reference  and  to  preserve 
them,  with  the  Index,  in  bound  volumes  or  in  some  other  convenient 
form.  Back  numbers  of  the  Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be 
had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

UNITED  STATES  PULP  AND  PAPER  SITUATION 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  January  19,  1943.— The  total  production  of  paper  and  board  in 
the  United  States  in  1943  is  estimated  at  16,770,000  tons  compared  with  the 
revised  Census  figures  of  16,382,608  tons  for  1942  which  is  about  2  per  cent 
increase. 

The  production  of  paper  and  board  in  1943  was  higher  than  the  estimates 
made  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  for  several  reasons:  (1)  The  pulp  mills  used 
their  inventories  of  pulpwood  to  an  amount  estimated  at  500,000  cords  in  1943. 
(2)  The  pulpwood  cut  has  been  increased  in  the  last  few  months 
cords  a  month  due  to  the  successful  pulpwood  drive.    (3)  The  usj^^seVdhd'ary 
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fibres  was  increased  from  approximately  1,000,000  tons  to  1,500,000,  in  1943. 
(4)  The  Government  restriction  on  consumption  did  not  result  in  as  great 
savings  as  expected  and  the  use  of  lighter-weight  papers  was  offset  by  the 
increase  in  the  Government  demand  for  paper  and  paperboard.  Consequently, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  production  of  pulp  in  the  United  States  was  1,000,000 
tons  less  in  1943  than  in  1942,  the  total  production  of  paper  and  board  was 
slightly  higher  than  in  1942. 

The  production  of  pulp  in  the  United  States  in  1943  is  estimated  at 
9,080,000  tons  as  compared  with  10,227,020  tons  in  1942,  while  imports  were 
slightly  higher  and  exports  were  slightly  lower.  As  a  result,  the  estimated 
available  supply  of  pulp  in  1943  was  approximated  900,000  tons  less  in  1943 
than  in  1942. 

The  production  of  paper  and  paperboard  for  1944  is  likely  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  in  1943  and  in  the  magnitude  of  16,500,000  tons. 

UNITED  STATES  BUSINESS  FORECAST  FOR  1944 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  January  17,  1944. — For  several  years  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
Mr.  John  Cornell  of  the  Paper  Mill  News,  published  in  New  York,  to  make  an 
annual  forecast  of  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  this  year  his 
forecast  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper 
Industry  on  January  17  in  New  York  City. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  his  forecast  for  1943  was  singularly  successful 
and  was  contrary  in  many  respects  to  forecasts  by  various  business  com- 
mentators. 

Mr.  Cornell  believes  that  1944  will  be  a  momentous  year  for  business  and 
industry  whether  the  war  in  Europe  ends  or  not.  If  the  war  in  Europe  does  not 
end  this  year,  there  still  will  be  drastic  readjustments  in  the  war  production 
program  to  speed  up  the  manufacture  of  ships  and  planes  and  scale  down  the 
production  of  other  war  material,  although  the  total  production  of  munitions 
will  be  20  per  cent  higher. 

Economic  Outlook 

Based  on  a  majority  opinion  in  Washington  from  confidential  sources  and 
particularly  on  General  Eisenhower's  belief  that  the  war  in  Europe  will  terminate 
in  1944,  the  following  ten  points  are  forecast: — 

1.  Total  war  production  for  the  entire  year  will  be  15  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  This  will  cause  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  total  industrial  production  in 
the  magnitude  of  25  to  30  per  cent. 

2.  The  total  volume  of  business  in  1944  will  probably  decline  10  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  below  the  1943  volume. 

3.  Unemployment  will  increase  to  3,000,000  by  the  end  of  1944,  if  the  war 
in  Europe  ends  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

4.  Taxes  will  be  higher. 

5.  Wholesale  prices  will  be  10  per  cent  higher. 

6.  The  national  income  will  be  20  per  cent  lower. 

7.  Common  stock  prices  will  be  10  per  cent  lower  in  January,  1945,  than 
they  were  in  January,  1944. 

8.  A  small  amount  of  reconversion  to  civilian  goods  production  will  start 
this  year. 

9.  Corporate  profits  will  be  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1943. 
10.  The  cost  of  living  will  be  5  per  cent  higher. 
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Assuming  that  the  European  war  will  end  in  1944,  the  problem  of  recon- 
version will  become  a  practical  reality.  If  this  should  happen  the  vast  problems 
connected  with  technical  reconversion  from  war  to  peace  will  mean  that  there 
can  be  no  quick  return  to  over-all  civilian  manufacture.  It  will  also  mean  that 
the  government  will  require  a  different  type  of  production  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  armies  of  occupation  and  for  rehabilitation  abroad.  The  devastating  air 
war  in  Europe  will  have  destroyed  so  much  of  the  transportation,  communica- 
tion, production  and  housing  facilities,  that  there  will  be  immediate  need  for 
housing  materials,  power  and  manufacturing  machinery  and  other  essential 
needs  to  re-establish  the  basic  economic  requirements  in  the  occupied  territories 
of  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  essential  civilian  production  will  get  under  way. 
This  will  include  the  manufacture  of  producers'  goods,  such  as  farm  machinery 
and  railroad  equipment,  and  of  certain  durable  civilian  goods,  such  as  kitchen 
articles,  alarm  clocks  and  household  furnishings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
while  the  European  war  is  still  going  on,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  of 
the  War  Production  Board  will  permit  the  production  of  a  limited  amount  of 
essential  consumers'  goods  and  essential  machinery  to  keep  United  States 
industry  functioning,  because  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  necessary  metals. 
However,  this  must  be  done  within  the  limitations  of  the  available  labour  supply, 
which  will  continue  to  be  critical  until  the  war  ends  in  Europe. 

Following  the  end  of  the  European  war  a  sharp  cutback  of  25  per  cent  in 
war  production  will  occur.  Consequently,  assuming  that  the  war  in  Europe 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  total  war  production  for  the  entire  year 
will  be  approximately  15  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Since  war  production  is 
estimated  at  70  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial  production,  this  sharp  decrease 
in  the  output  of  the  war  industries  will  cause  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  total 
industrial  production  in  the  magnitude  of  25  to  30  per  cent. 

This  decrease  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  industrial  index 
would  decline  from  the  present  peak  of  240  to  approximately  190  following  the 
end  of  the  war.  Depending  upon  how  rapidly  reconversion  gets  under  way  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  starts,  there  can  be  expected  a  moderate  recovery 
of  industrial  production  in  this  country.  At  that  time  both  materials  and  skilled 
labour  will  be  available  and  the  War  Production  Board  production  controls  will 
be  relaxed  quickly. 

The  total  volume  of  business  in  1944  will  probably  decline  10  to  15  per  cent 
below  the  1943  volume.  The  magnitude  of  the  decline  will  depend  upon  the 
impact  of  the  war  contract  cancellations  and  the  timing  will  depend  upon  the 
duration  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Unemployment,  which  practically  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
may  conceivably  increase  to  3,000,000  by  the  end  of  1944  if  the  war  in  Europe 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  If  this  should  happen  a  decline  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  in  total  payrolls  may  be  expected. 

It  is  likely  that  the  combination  of  continued  shortages  of  civilian  goods, 
higher  costs  and  the  tendency  to  relax  price  controls  will  result  in  a  higher  level 
of  prices,  with  the  wholesale  price  level  10  per  cent  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  the  European  war  ends,  the  transition  period  between  war  production 
and  reconversion  to  civilian  production  will  be  a  period  of  uncertainty,  during 
which  the  physical  volume  of  retail  trade  may  be  expected  to  decline  by  10  per 
cent.  This  will  be  a  spotty  condition  with  some  industries  operating  at  full 
capacity  and  others,  like  the  machine-tool  industry,  hardly  operating  at  all. 
The  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  food,  gasoline,  railroad  and  farm  equipment  indus- 
tries will  continue  to  boom.  Production  in  the  key  steel  industry  will  be  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  record  production  of  1943. 
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Since  corporate  earnings  will  decline  between  10  and  15  per  cent  this  year 
as  compared  with  1943,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  similar  decline  in  dividends  and 
consequently  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  in  common  stock  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  income  in  1944  is  likely  to  gain  10  per  cent  over 
last  year  and  reach  the  peak  level  of  $22,000,000,000,  due  partly  to  higher  prices 
under  the  impetus  of  the  enormous  world-wide  demand  for  food. 

The  Pattern  of  War 

The  pattern  of  war  will  decide  the  trend  of  business  and  industry  this  year. 
The  total  war  expenditure  last  year  is  in  the  magnitude  of  $80,000,000,000,  with 
$61,000,000,000  spent  for  munitions  and  $11,000,000,000  for  construction.  In 
1944  the  expenditure  for  munitions  will  be  increased  from  $61,000,000,000  to 
$73,000,000,000  or  20  per  cent,  while  the  amount  spent  for  construction  will  be 
cut  almost  in  half  from  $11,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000.  These  estimates  are 
given  by  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Executive  Vice-Chairman  of  War  Production  Board. 
It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial  production  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  national  income  in  1943,  estimated  at  $140,000,000,000,  was  spent 
to  wage  the  war.  Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  December,  1941, 
the  output  of  munitions  has  increased  600  per  cent  and  the  output  of  military 
planes  has  speeded  up  from  20,000  a  year  to  more  than  80,000.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  the  war  arsenals  for  the  United  Nations,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
expenditure  for  Lend-Lease,  which  was  reported  by  the  government  to  total 
$18-6  billion.  The  volume  of  industrial  production,  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  is  closely  correlated  with  the  munitions  production  as  reported 
by  the  War  Production  Board.  Both  these  indexes  have  been  increasing  at  an 
accelerating  rate  since  1940  and  now  are  reaching  a  peak.  General  business 
is  closely  tied  up  with  industrial  production  and  war  production.  Consequently, 
the  pattern  of  war  will  determine  the  trend  of  business  this  year. 

Manpower  Situation 

President  Roosevelt's  suggestion  of  the  enactment  of  a  National  Service 
Law  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  emphasized  the  over- 
all manpower  shortage.  It  is  estimated  that  by  July,  1944,  65,000,000  persons 
will  be  employed  or  in  the  armed  services.  The  manpower  breakdown  is  as 
follows:  armed  services,  11,300,000;  manufacture  of  munitions,  11,600,000; 
agriculture,  12,000,000;  civilian  industries,  30,000,000. 

This  means  that  65  per  cent  of  the  100,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
above  the  age  of  14  will  be  either  in  the  armed  services  or  employed  this  year. 
These  figures  explain  the  tremendous  pressure  on  the  available  manpower.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  million  servicemen  may  be  discharged  from  the  armed  service 
this  year  because  of  mental  and  physical  disabilities;  they  must  be  replaced  by 
additional  drafting  of  civilians.  At  the  same  time,  war  production  is  reaching 
its  peak  and  if  the  European  war  ends  this  year,  there  will  be  sharp  cutbacks 
in  war  production  estimated  at  one-quarter  of  the  total  volume,  or  in  the 
magnitude  of  $20,000,000,000,  which  might  result  in  unemployment  for  3,000,000 
persons.  This  explains  the  paradox  of  the  manpower  outlook.  Even  if  the 
European  war  does  not  end  this  year,  there  will  be  a  sharp  drop  in  production 
of  many  major  ground  weapons  and  supplies,  as  well  as  a  sharp  drop  in  military 
construction. 

War  and  Business 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  expenditures  for  war  up  to  the  present  time 
have  totalled  about  $150,000,000,000.  Because  of  this  tremendous  expenditure 
the  national  income  in  1943  is  estimated  at  $140,000,000,000  and  the  national 
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debt  has  increased  to  $171,000,000,000.  Total  consumer  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  last  year  are  estimated  at  $90,000,000,000,  in  spite  of  the  shortage 
of  consumer  goods.  To  manufacture  the  enormous  volume  of  war  material  more 
than  $19,000,000,000  has  been  spent  for  new  industrial  facilities,  of  which 
$15,000,000,000  was  financed  by  government  funds. 

CEILING  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frozen  Smelts 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  17,  1944. — Maximum  Price  Regulation  303,  covering 
frozen  Canadian  smelts*,  was  revoked  as  of  December  17  and,  effective  on  the 
same  date,  new  prices  for  frozen  Atlantic  Coast  smelts,  whether  of  domestic 
origin  or  imported,  were  established  by  Amendment  9  to  M.P.R.  364.  This  is 
the  general  price  regulation  covering  frozen  fish  and  seafood. 

The  new  base  prices  have  been  set  at  the  level  of  the  Canadian  ceiling  prices 
for  smelts  and,  in  United  States  funds,  are  as  follows  per  pound:  Jumbo, 
28  cents;  Extra,  24  cents;  No.  1,  16  cents;  No.  2  (medium),  9  cents;  No  1 
(dressed),  26^  cents. 

Previously  there  was  no  base  price  for  the  Jumbo  smelt  (8^  inches  and 
over),  which  was  imported  from  Newfoundland  and  came  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

To  these  prices  for  imported  smelts  the  importer-wholesaler  may  add  the 
freight  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  his  warehouse,  but  not  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  carload  rail  freight  rate,  if  such  rate  is  available. 

A  further  Amendment  (No.  10)  to  M.P.R.  364,  effective  January  8, 
eliminated  the  mark-up  previously  allowed  to  primary  wholesalers.  It  is  pro- 
vided, however,  that,  as  production  is  almost  entirely  of  Canadian  origin,  the 
10  per  cent  margin  representing  the  difference  in  exchange  between  Canadian 
and  United  States  funds  should  cover  the  importers'  profit.  This  means  in 
effect  that,  since  the  importer  must  sell  at  the  above-quoted  prices  in  United 
States  funds,  he  will  be  expected  to  pay  the  shipper  the  same  prices  in  Canadian 
funds,  which  is  the  domestic  price  ceiling  in  Canada. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  mark-up  of  25  per  cent  for  service  and  delivery  to 
wholesalers,  placing  the  distribution  of  smelts  through  such  channels  on  the 
same  level  as  for  other  types  of  frozen  fish.  Under  the  previous  regulation,  no 
allowance  was  made  for  wholesalers'  mark-up,  and  every  seller  from  the  importer 
to  the  retailer  was  required  to  use  the  same  base  price. 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  regulation  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
ceiling  prices  of  imported  and  domestic  frozen  smelts  sold  to  consumers  by 
amounts  up  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Canadian  shippers  will  benefit  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  receive  the  equivalent  of  their  domestic  ceiling  prices 
without  deductions  for  transportation,  or  importers'  or  wholesalers'  mark-ups. 


Kraft  Paper 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Now  York,  January  10,  1944. — In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of 
lighter-weight  kraft  wrapping  papers  and  to  reduce  waste  of  critical  pulpwood 
and  sulphate  fibre,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  authoried  an  increase 

*See  "United  States  Price  Ceiling  on  Frozen  Canadian  Smelts,"  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  2041  (March  13,  1943),  page  209. 
97125— 21 
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in  the  manufacturer's  ceiling  prices  of  kraft  wrapping  papers  by  Amendment 
No.  10  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  182  (Kraft  Wrapping  Paper,  Certain 
Kraft  Paper  Bags  and  Certain  Bags),  effective  January  13,  1944. 

Under  the  new  amendment,  the  manufacturer's  ceiling  prices  for  light 
weights  of  the  three  major  kraft  wrapping  papers  are  increased  by  five  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  hundredweight.  The  grades  affected  are:  Standard,  No.  1,  and 
Super-standard. 

Up  to  the  present,  specific  dollar-and-cents  ceiling  prices  to  manufacturers 
were  fixed  for  the  three  grades  on  30-pound  basis  weight  and  heavier.  For 
weights  less  than  30-pound  basis,  differentials  were  provided  of  10  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  each  pound  down  to  and  including  20-pound,  and  of  20  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  each  pound  below  20-pound  down  to  and  including 
18-pound. 

Amendment  No.  10  provides  that  for  weights  less  than  40-pound  basis  there 
may  be  added  5  cents  per  hundredweight  for  each  pound  down  to  and  including 
30-pound;  for  basis  weights  less  than  30-pound,  there  may  be  added  10  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  each  pound  down  to  and  including  25-pound;  and  for  weights 
less  than  25-pound  basis,  there  may  be  added  20  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
each  pound  down  to  and  including  18-pound. 

Comparison  of  Ceiling  Prices 

The  new  and  former  ceiling  prices  per  hundredweight,  of  the  different 
grades  of  kraft  paper  are  as  follows: — 


Basis  Weights 
Lbs. 
40  and  up. 
35  and  up. 
30  and  up. 
25  and  up. 
20  and  up. 
18  and  up. 


Standard  Kraft 

New  Old 

$4.75  $4.75 

5.00  4.75 

5.25  4.75 

5.75  5.25 

6.75  5.75 

7.15  6.15 


No.  1  Kraft 

New  Old 

$5.00  $5.00 

5.25  5.00 

5.50  5.00 

6.00  5.50 

7.00  6.00 

7.40  6.40 


Super-standard  Kraft 

New  Old 

$5.25  $5.25 

5.50  5.25 

5.75  5.25 

6.25  5.75 

7.25  6.25 

7.65  6.65 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration  states  that,  if  the  new  amendment  does 
not  encourage  the  production  of  lightweight  kraft  wrapping  paper  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  the  new  provisions  will  be  either  revoked  or  modified. 


Raw  Furs 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  18,  1944. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2076 
(November  13,  1943),  it  was  reported  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
was  planning  dollar-and-cents  ceiling  prices  for  raw  fur  skins. 

On  January  17  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  announced  that  for  the 
present  season  raw  fur  skins  will  remain  under  existing  ceiling  controls  and  that 
its  previously  announced  plan  to  establish  dollar-and-cents  prices  for  certain 
fur  skins  has  been  dropped. 

After  a  careful  study  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  plan  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  There  was  lack  of  agreement  within  the  industry  itself  as  to  practicable 
methods  to  establish  new  ceiling  prices. 

2.  A  number  of  unforeseen  and  complex  difficulties  arose  in  connection  with 
maintenance  of  normal  trade  practices  and  channels  of  distribution. 

3.  Because  of  the  delay  resulting  from  efforts  to  solve  these  problems, 
issuance  of  a  new  regulation  in  the  middle  of  the  raw-fur  season  might  seriously 
disrupt  the  market. 

4.  Careful  scrutiny  of  market  conditions  since  the  announcement  of  the 
plan  to  establish  dollar-and-cents  prices  for  top  quality  skins  indicated  that, 
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because  of  the  difficulties  of  establishing  enforceable  grading  and  the  consequent 
problems  of  enforcing  differential  pricings  for  inferior  grades  of  skins,  such  action 
might  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  general  level  of  raw-fur  prices.  This 
would  necessitate  a  break-through  in  the  ceiling  prices  of  fur  garments,  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  President's  hold-the-line  order. 

Present  Ceiling  Price  Controls 

The  existing  ceiling  controls  on  raw  furs  are  those  provided  for  by  supple- 
mentary regulation  No.  14  (Section  3-4)  to  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
and  the  maximum  import  price  regulation.  The  former  establishes  a  modified 
"freeze"  on  the  March  1942  base  period.  The  latter  allows  the  importer  his 
usual  mark-up  over  landed  costs  as  of  August  20,  1943. 

In  view  of  the  decision  to  leave  raw  fur  skins  under  existing  controls,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  plans  to  take  early  action  to  make  them  more 
enforceable  and  workable. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1942 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Kingston,  December  18,  1943. — Jamaica's  overseas  trade  was  adversely 
affected  to  a  considerable  extent  in  1942  as  compared  with  previous  years  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  shipping  situation  and  wartime  controls  over  imports,  exports 
and  exchange.  The  value  of  imports  dropped  from  £6,517,435  in  1941  to 
£5,515.034,  or  by  just  over  £1,000,000,  while  that  of  exports  increased  slightly, 
from  £3,779,959  to  £3,840,989.  (When  comparing  imports  and  exports,  it  should 
be  noted  that  import  values  include  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance,  while 
exports  are  on  an  f.o.b.  basis.)  The  total  value  of  Jamaica's  foreign  trade  in 
1942  was  therefore  £9,356,023  as  compared  with  £10,297,394  in  1941. 

Substantial  declines  are  recorded  for  imports  of  a  wide  range  of  goods, 
including  most  foodstuffs  (excepting  flour,  condensed  milk  and  salt),  coal  and 
lumber,  and  most  lines  of  manufactured  goods  (excepting  wearing  apparel, 
certain  types  of  piece-goods,  and  medicines  and  drugs). 

In  the  export  field,  increases  were  recorded  for  the  majority  of  items, 
excepting  fresh  fruit  (i.e.  bananas,  oranges,  grapefruit  and  limes),  honey,  hides 
and  skins,  and  logwood.  Exports  of  cocoa,  coffee,  coconuts  and  coconut 
products,  pimento,  rum,  sugar,  logwood  extracts,  and  essential  oils  all  showed 
increased  values,  although  in  one  or  two  cases  the  quantity  declined  slightly. 
Except  for  bananas,  therefore,  which  present  a  special  problem,  Jamaica's  export 
trade  has  on  the  whole  held  up  well  under  difficult  conditions. 

Import  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  c.i.f.  value  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  by 
countries  for  the  years  1939,  1940  and  1942: — 

Imports  into  Jamaica  by  Countries 

1939  1940  1942 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

£  of  Total  £  of  Total  £  of  Total 

United  Kingdom      ..  1.847,731  29.1  1.885,068  31.3  1,614,389  29.8 

United  States   1,471,285  23.2  961,524  15.9  981,959  18.1 

;iada   1,121,108  17.7  1,504,723  25.0  1,794.563  33.2 

Trinidad   357,724  5.6  339,896  5.6  16,751  0.3 
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Imports  into  Jamaica  by  Countries — Concluded 

1939  1940  1942 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

£ 

of  Total 

£ 

of  Total 

£ 

of  Total 

191,109 

3.0 

42,771 

0.7 

9 

Newfoundland  

166,351 

2.6 

162,643 

2.7 

161,636 
98 

'3'.  6 

157.490 

2.5 

2.316 

145,899 

2.3 

195,125 

3.2 

25,849 

'0.5 

145,870 

2.3 

150,939 

2.5 

12,864 

Dutch  West  Indies  .  . 

120,438 

1.9 

139,444 

2.3 

284,324 

'5.2 

112,741 

1.8 

152.797 

2.5 

72,840 

1.4 

74,123 

1.2 

149,770 

2.5 

236,440 

4.4 

73,431 

1.2 

38,640 

0.6 

796 

38,426 

0.6 

33,069 

0.5 

35,576 

6.7 

33.426 

0.5 

19,272 

0.3 

185 

22.535 

0.4 

11,348 

0.2 

20,635 

'6."  4 

26,190 

0.4 

14,800 

0.2 

19,585 

0.3 

12,721 

0.2 

4.500 

o.i 

14,851 

0.2 

17,345 

0.3 

15,065 

0.2 

Thailand  (Siam)  .   .  . 

15,806 

0.2 

23,999 

0.4 

All  other  countries . . 

350,570* 

3.0 

295,850* 

3.1 

236,555* 

'4.6 

Totals  

6,506,689 

6,154,060 

5,515,034 

*  Including  imports  by  parcels  post,  which  are  not  shown  for  individual  countries,  although 
included  in  the  grand  totals. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  for  the  second  year  in  succession,  Canada  was  the 
principal  shipper  of  goods  to  this  colony. 

Flour  imports  increased  in  both  quantity  and  value,  and  this  commodity 
is  still  the  largest  single  item  of  import,  with  a  value  of  £554,172  for  1942  as 
against  £412,239  in  1941.  Despite  a  considerable  falling-off  in  yardage,  cotton 
piece-goods  retained  its  position  of  second  in  importance  with  a  value  of  £402,394. 
Boots,  shoes,  pumps  and  slippers  came  next  at  £227,556  as  against  £210,030  for 
the  previous  year.  There  was,  however,  a  drastic  decline  in  the  number  of 
pairs  imported,  due  to  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  rubber-soled  canvas 
shoe,  of  which  large  quantities  were  formerly  imported.  The  value  of  imports 
of  artificial  silk  piece-goods  increased  from  £97,914  to  £186,559,  while  that  of 
dried  salted  fish  dropped  from  £217,864  to  £186,172.  Paper  of  all  kinds  fell 
from  £212,888  to  £175,447;  fuel  oils  remained  practically  unchanged  at  £166,920; 
wood  and  timber  dropped  from  £202,973  to  £162,614;  wooden  hoops  and  shooks 
were  reduced  from  £142,720  to  £139,032;  and  coal  from  £170,093  to  £135,199. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  medicines  and  drugs  increased  from  £97,820  to 
£125,226;  cotton  manufactures  (other  than  piece-goods)  from  £64,449  to 
£109,057;  glass  and  glassware  from  £63,544  to  £109,220;  and  condensed  milk 
from  £42,215  to  £108,449.  The  figure  for  bags  and  sacking  advanced  from 
£119,156  to  £143,466,  while  hardware  dropped  from  £143,621  to  £82,364,  and 
rice  from  £203,260  to  £87,682. 

Notes  on  Imported  Commodities 
Following  are  notes  on  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

FOOD,  DRINK  AND  TOBACCO 

Baking  Powder. — Total  imports  dropped  from  157,034  pounds  (£4,641)  in 
1941  to  122,499  pounds  (£4,756),  but  the  value  increased  slightly.  Canada  was 
practically  the  sole  supplier  in  1942,  imports  in  pre-war  years  being  divided 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Beer,  Ale,  Stout  and  Porter. — In  1942  only  5,585  gallons  (£2,176)  were 
imported  as  against  47,863  gallons  (£14,307)  in  1941  and  80,714  gallons 
(£21,210)  in  1939.  Imports  in  1929  amounted  to  281,512  gallons  (£91,494) ; 
they  have  since  progressively  declined  to  the  present  level,  the  Island's  require- 
ments now  being  practically  all  supplied  by  the  local  brewery,  which  came  into 
production  in  1928. 
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Butter. — Total  imports  were  694,654  pounds  (£36,692) ,  a  considerable  drop 
from  1,087,725  pounds  (£66,205)  imported  in  the  preceding  year.  This  figure 
is  also  well  below  the  previous  ten-year  average,  and  the  decline  may  be 
attributed  to  the  development  of  the  local  margarine  industry.  New  Zealand 
has  been  for  some  years  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods. — Imports  of  bran  and  middlings  fell  from 
212,000  pounds  (£1,147)  in  1941  to  80,000  pounds  (£451).  Those  of  hay  and 
chaff  increased  from  76,760  pounds  (£336)  to  168,220  pounds  (£1,343),  and 
those  of  other  kinds  dropped  from  2,035,081  pounds  (£13,654)  to  1,064,480  pounds 
(£8.730).  Canada  was  the  principal  supplier.  The  lower  imports  in  1942  are 
not  attributed  to  slackening  demand  but  to  shortage  of  shipping  and,  latterly, 
to  the  tightening  of  export  control  in  Canada. 

Cheese. — Imports  were  394,137  pounds  (£25,720)  as  compared  with  496,168 
pounds  (£23.653)  in  1941  and  601,884  pounds  (£18,772)  in  1939.  Exports  of 
this  commodity  are,  of  course,  under  strict  control  in  Canada,  and  the  West 
Indies  are  under  a  reduced  quota.  Canada  has  been  the  principal  supplier  for 
many  years. 

Prepared  Cocoa. — Imports  were  174,832  pounds  (£8,681)  as  against  415,711 
pounds  (£12,436)  in  1941.  Of  the  1942  total,  Canada  shipped  91,624  pounds; 
Australia,  44,568  pounds;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  38,640  pounds.  In  the  pre- 
war period  Holland  was  the  principal  supplier. 

Confectionery. — As  a  result  of  import  restrictions  necessitated  by  shipping 
conditions,  confectionery  imports  dropped  to  a  new  low  level  in  1942,  amounting 
to  only  92,768  pounds  (£6,276)  as  compared  with  266,448  pounds  (£16,990)  in 
1941  and  1,007,800  pounds  (£31,913)  in  1939.  Import  permits  are  being  limited 
to  plain  and  milk  chocolate  bars.  Local  production  of  various  types,  chiefly 
hard  candies  or  boiled  sweets,  has  increased. 

Pickled  Aleivives. — Imports  fell  off  in  volume  but  increased  in  value.  A 
total  of  1,796,720  pounds  (£28,798)  was  imported  as  against  2,696,700  pounds 
(£25,744)  in  1941. 

Canned  Fish. — Total  imports  stood  at  1,058,229  pounds  (£39,997)  as  com- 
pared with  1,721,137  pounds  (£48,200)  for  the  previous  year;  practically  all  was 
supplied  by  Canada  in  both  years. 

Dried  Salted  Fish. — There  was  a  further  substantial  decline  in  imports, 
which  totalled  onlv  6,380,425  pounds  (£186,172)  as  compared  with  9,713,880 
pounds  (£217,864)  in  1941  and  17,428,907  pounds  (£202,884)  in  1939.  These 
declines  are  accounted  for  mainly  by:  (1)  the  sharp  advance  in  landed  costs, 
which  places  fish  in  the  same  price  category  as  meat;  (2)  a  shortage  of  fish  in 
the  exporting  countries;  and  (3)  the  availability  of  increased  domestic  supplies 
of  ground  vegetables  and  bananas,  resulting  from  the  food  production  campaign 
and  export  restrictions  on  bananas.  All  three  are  undoubtedly  contributing 
factors,  but  the  sharp  rise  in  price  is  probably  the  most  important. 

Pickled  Herrings. — This  is  the  only  class  of  fish  for  which  increased  imports 
are  recorded  in  1942  as  compared  with  1941,  the  figures  being  1,216,300  pounds 
(£16,543)  and  494,000  pounds  (£5,964).  The  fact  that  the  price  advance  for 
this  fish  was  more  moderate  than  for  other  types  probably  accounts  for  the 
increase. 

Smoked  Herrings. — A  slight  drop  in  volume  and  a  sharp  increase  in  value 
is  recorded  for  imports  as  compared  with  1941,  receipts  in  the  former  year  being 
211,467  pounds  (£5,925)  as  against  217,591  pounds  (£3,854)  in  the  latter.  In 
both  years,  however,  imports  increased  by  more  than  100  per  cent  over  those  in 
previous  years,  smoked  herring  never  having  been  favoured  to  any  great  extent 
in  this  market. 
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Pickled  Mackerel. — There  was  a  heavy  decline  in  imports  of  this  type  of 
fish,  arrivals  amounting  to  only  4,759,400  pounds  (£83,709)  as  against  8,641,000 
pounds  (£103,604)  in  1941. 

Fresh  Fruits. — Total  imports  of  fresh  apples  in  1942  amounted  to  only 
48,045  pounds  (£815)  as  compared  with  220,198  pounds  (£3,973)  in  1941  and 
264,821  pounds  (£3,878)  in  1939.  The  decline  is  directly  attributable  to  lack  of 
suitable  shipping  space  and  available  refrigeration  in  Jamaica.  Apples  deteri- 
orate very  rapidly  in  this  climate  after  removal  from  cold  storage  and  should, 
strictly  speaking,  go  into  consumption  immediately  following  their  removal  from 
the  cooling  chambers.  The  importation  of  other  fresh  fruits  has  practically 
ceased  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  due  to  shipping  conditions  and  the  abundance 
of  locally  grown  fruits.  Imports  in  1939,  which  came  entirely  from  the  United 
States,  were  valued  at  £2,239.  Jamaica  also  received  very  little  in  the  way  of 
dried  fruits  in  1942,  imports  amounting  to  only  2,217  pounds  (£73)  as  compared 
with  919,128  pounds  (£16,732)  in  1941. 

Oats. — Importations  dropped  sharply  from  1,579,184  pounds  (£7,497)  in 
1941  to  531,120  pounds  (£2,976).    Canada  was  the  sole  supplier. 

Wheat. — There  was  a  slight  decline  in  imports  to  1,101,374  pounds  (£7,093) 
from  1,209,675  pounds  (£6,389)  in  1941.  Imports  have  progressively  increased 
over  the  past  few  years,  due  to  a  wider  use  of  whole  meal  in  bread-making. 
Several  of  the  larger  bakeries  in  Kingston  operate  small  grinding  plants  for 
making  their  own  meal. 

Flour. — As  in  previous  years,  this  commodity  was  the  most  important  item 
of  import  in  1942  in  respect  of  value.  Arrivals  amounted  to  438,857  bags  of 
196  pounds  (£554,172)  as  compared  with  369,499  bags  (£412,239)  in  1941  and 
a  five-year  average  (1938-42)  of  435,026  bags  (£461,497).  Canada  was  the 
principal  supplier  in  1942. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Due  to  some  extent  to  shipping  conditions  but  chiefly  to 
increased  local  production  brought  about  by  the  food  production  campaign, 
imports  of  whole  peas  and  beans  dropped  to  only  36,054  pounds  (£616)  from 
143,685  pounds  (£1,718)  in  1941  and  2,497,831  pounds  (£22,558)  in  1939. 
Imports  of  split  peas  and  beans  amounted  to  only  39,412  pounds  (£385)  as  com- 
pared with  119,358  pounds  (£1,164)  in  1941  and  313,215  pounds  (£2,818)  in  1939. 

Manufactured  Cereals. — A  further  decline  was  recorded  in  the  quantity 
imported  under  this  heading  to  402,076  pounds  from  442,102  pounds  in  1941;  the 
value,  however,  was  slightly  greater,  amounting  to  £10,166  as  against  £9,288  in 
1941.   Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  in  both  years. 

Malt. — There  was  little  change  in  imports  of  this  commodity,  which  totalled 
699,381  pounds  (£9,238)  as  against  694,100  pounds  (£8,559)  in  1941.  Imports 
from  Canada,  however,  dropped  from  600,600  pounds  to  415,980  pounds,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  receipts  from  the  United  States.  In  previous  years 
Canada  shared  about  the  same  total  volume  with  Hungary. 

Hops. — Imports  of  this  commodity  vary  only  slightly  from  year  to  year, 
amounting  to  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  single  brewery  operating 
in  the  Island.  Arrivals  in  1942  amounted  to  22,372  pounds  of  which  14,000 
pounds  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Canada.  In  1941 
Canada  supplied  13,269  pounds  and  9,327  pounds  came  from  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  first  year  that  Canada  was  recorded  as  a  shipper  to  this  colony; 
in  pre-war  years  supplies  came  almost  entirely  from  European  countries. 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserved  Fruits. — There  was  a  further  sharp  decline  in 
imports  of  goods  under  this  heading.   Arrivals  totalled  190,937  pounds  (£4,771) 
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as  compared  with  310,825  pounds  (£11,138)  in  1941  and  484,281  pounds  (£11,564) 
in  1939.  Lower  imports  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  smaller  quantities  are 
available  for  export  from  supplying  countries.  Canada  was  the  main  source  of 
supply  in  1942,  shipping  156,774  pounds. 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes. — These  were  formerly  an  important  item  of 
import  (averaging  around  1,000,000  pounds  per  annum) ;  purchases  from  abroad 
in  1942  amounted  to  only  47,230  pounds  (£2,028),  the  Island's  requirements 
being  almost  entirely  supplied  from  local  production. 

Other  Edible  Fats. — This  is  a  relatively  new  business  which  has  developed 
as  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  margarine  and  lard  industry. 
Imports  in  1942  amounted  to  899,228  pounds  (£25,748.)  as  compared  with  101,817 
pounds  (£1,093)  in  1941. 

Meats  of  All  Kinds. — Fresh  meat  imports  increased  from  157,010  pounds 
(£6,598)  in  1941  to  350,961  pounds  (£10,598),  due  to  heavily  increased  arrivals 
of  Australian  beef.  There  were  heavier  imports  also  of  wet,  salted  beef  from 
860,087  pounds  (£23,817)  in  1941  to  1,163,050  pounds  (£34,892).  Receipts  of 
other  meats  showed  declines.  Those  of  canned  meats  dropped  from  750,185 
pounds  (£31,376)  to  553,598  pounds  (£27,097)  ;  of  bacon,  from  299,991 
pounds  (£19,466)  to  106,347  pounds  (£6,344);  ham,  from  364,883  pounds 
(£29,549)  to  174,301  pounds  (£13,753) ;  wet  salted  pork,  from  1,192,935  pounds 
(£30,809)  to  1,012,050  pounds  (£31,736) ;  and  of  sausages,  wet  salted  or  cured, 
from  48,536  pounds  (£2,731)  to  5,219  pounds  (£339).  Imports  of  meats  of  all 
kinds  fell  in  value  from  £145,727  to  £125,788,  while  Canada's  shipments  dropped 
from  £107,849  to  £79,995,  due  largely  to  reduced  deliveries  of  bacon  and  ham. 

Condensed  Milk. — While  imports  in  1942  were  far  in  excess  of  those  in 
1941 — 4,326,214  pounds  as  against  1,966,078  pounds — arrivals  were  below 
those  of  1940  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  1939  figure.  Although  the  con- 
densary  started  in  1940  is  increasing  its  output,  an  unexpected  shortage 
developed  during  the  year,  and  emergency  supplies  totalling  2,182,835  pounds 
were  brought  in  from  Cuba. 

Powdered  or  Preserved  Milk. — A  further  increase  took  place  in  imports 
under  this  heading,  amounting  to  189,945  pounds  (£9,378)  as  compared  with 
154,848  pounds  (£5,253)  in  1941  and  94,599  pounds  (£2,331)  in  1939.  The 
greater  imports  are  attributed  to  an  increasing  consumption  of  ice  cream. 

Pickles,  Sauces  and  Condiments. — Total  imports  under  this  heading  were 
valued  at  £2,938  as  compared  with  £5,096  in  1941.  Canada's  share  was  £511 
and  £1,519  in  the  respective  years. 

Provisions. — These  comprised  a  multitude  of  articles  of  food  not  specifically 
enumerated  elsewhere,  consisting  chiefly  of  packaged  groceries.  The  value  of 
imports  dropped  from  £64,900  in  1941  to  £59,502.  During  the  latter  year 
Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of  £40,431;  the  United  States,  £7,682;  the  United 
Kingdom,  £6,416;  and  Australia,  £2,025. 

Salt. — Total  imports  of  fine  and  coarse  salt  in  1942  amounted  to  23,070,367 
pounds  (£47,493),  of  which  5,520,624  pounds  (£14,869)  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  2.446,256  pounds  (£10,007)  from  Canada,  and  the  remainder  from 
Turks  Island.  Jamaica's  requirements  of  fine  salt  are  estimated  at  about  300 
tons  per  month,  or  3,600  tons  a  year.  Normally  this  grade  is  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  Canada  has  obtained  a  share  of  the  trade  during  the 
past  two  years.  Deliveries  from  Turks  Island  consist  of  coarse  salt,  which  is 
used  largely  by  the  native  population  for  food  seasoning  and  to  some  extent 
for  tanning  hides. 
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Spices. — Imports  declined  sharply  from  430,170  pounds  (£7,536)  in  1941 
to  127,938  pounds  (£4,631).  Supplies  came  from  a  variety  of  sources;  India  led 
with  52,985  pounds;  Canada  was  next  with  35,998  pounds;  British  Malaya, 
34,283  pounds;  British  Borneo,  2,058  pounds;  and  Grenada,  2,007  pounds.  For 
obvious  reasons  Canada  did  not  share  in  this  trade  in  pre-war  years. 

Spirits  of  All  Kinds. — A  further  decline  in  imports  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
recorded  for  1942.  Brandy  virtually  disappeared,  whereas  in  1941  a  total  of 
871  gallons  was  imported,  and  in  1939  they  amounted  to  2,103  gallons.  Imports 
of  gin  dropped  from  5,431  gallons  in  1941  to  2,769  gallons,  and  those  of  whiskey 
from  15,723  gallons  to  8,823  gallons.  Receipts  of  spirituous  compounds  increased 
from  1,682  gallons  to  1,777  gallons. 

Sugar. — No  refined  sugar  was  brought  into  Jamaica,  as  imports  are  pro- 
hibited except  under  permit  and  none  was  granted.  A  local  refinery  supplies 
the  Island's  needs.  Imports  of  glucose  dropped  from  274,531  pounds  (£3,973) 
in  1941  to  178,574  pounds  (£3,457).  This,  however,  represents  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  1939  figure,  when  only  70,023  pounds  (£991)  came  in.  Imports 
of  molasses  and  syrup  dropped  from  101,227  pounds  (£2,054)  to  47,513  pounds 
(£1,191). 

Tea.— Imports  declined  from  115,284  pounds  (£13,225)  in  1941  and  145,544 
pounds  (£13,933)  in  1939  to  76,892  pounds  (£9,733)  in  1942. 

Unmanufactured  Tobacco. — A  slight  increase  was  recorded  in  imports  for 
1942  over  those  in  1941,  the  figures  being  874,926  pounds  and  838,484  pounds 
respectively.    Canada  was  the  principal  supplier  in  both  years. 

Cigarettes. — Imports  dropped  from  41,273  pounds  (£13,154)  in  1941  to 
23,950  pounds  (£7,290),  Canada's  shipments  increasing  from  837  pounds  to 
2,036  pounds.   Lower  total  imports  are  attributed  to  increased  local  production. 

Fresh  Vegetables:  (a)  Onions  and  Garlic. — Imports  of  this  item,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  onions,  declined  sharply  from  1,155,325  pounds  (£11,587)  in  1941 
to  417,631  pounds  (£4,522).  Shipments  from  Canada  dropped  from  1,069,550 
pounds  to  269,773  pounds,  while  Bermuda  increased  her  deliveries  from  20,700 
pounds  to  105,600.  The  Bahamas  appeared  as  a  moderate  shipper  for  the  first 
time  with  26,940  pounds. 

(b)  Table  Potatoes. — Total  imports  dropped  from  1,259,480  pounds  (£5,858) 
in  1941  to  703,748  pounds  (£4,979) ,  Canada  being  the  principal  supplier  in  both 
years.  Seed  potatoes  were,  however,  brought  in  during  the  year  to  the  estimated 
value  of  about  £9,000. 

(c)  Dried,  Canned  or  Preserved  Vegetables. — Imports  under  this  heading, 
which  had  risen  sharply  in  1941  as  compared  with  previous  years,  fell  back  to 
considerably  below  normal  quantities  in  1942  as  the  result  of  these  goods  being 
subjected  to  export  quotas.  Arrivals  during  the  past  four  years  were:  1939, 
87,740  pounds  (£1,798) ;  1940,  68,802  pounds  (£1,519) ;  1941,  200,341  pounds 
(£5,332);  and  1942,  14,567  pounds  (£480). 

Wines. — Imports  of  sparkling  and  still  wines  fell  to  a  fraction  of  pre-war 
quantities,  Imports  in  1939  totalled  15,477  gallons;  in  1941  they  dropped  to 
8,020  gallons,  and  in  1942  to  1,450  gallons.  Canada's  shares  during  these  years 
were  347,  294,  and  254  gallons  respectively. 

A  summary  of  total  imports  under  the  heading  "food,  drink  and  tobacco" 
shows  a  moderate  decline  in  value  from  £1,748,473  in  1941  to  £1,674,604  in  1942. 
Shipments  from  Canada  increased  from  £920,523  to  £988,506. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  is  approximately  equal  to  $0-335  Canadian) 

Bombay,  November  9,  1943. — Following  are  brief  notes  on  several  aspects 
of  the  recent  economic  position  in  India: 

Business  Activity 

A  reliable  index  of  business  activity  in  India,  for  which  data  are  complete 
up  to  July,  1943,  shows  a  considerable  decline  from  the  figures  for  several 
preceding  months  and  for  July,  1942.  The  index  figure  for  July,  1943,  stood 
at  105-3  as  compared  with  116-9  for  June  and  116-2  for  July,  1942. 

The  principal  factors  in  this  decline  were  the  stoppage  of  work  in  various 
jute  mills  owing  to  short  supplies  of  coal,  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  internal 
rail  and  river  traffic,  and  less  important  declines  in  cotton  consumption,  steel 
and  pig  iron  production,  coal  raisings,  and  bank  clearings. 

Foreign  Trade 

Statistics  of  India's  foreign  trade  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1943-44  show  a  slight  increase  in  import  values  as  compared  with  those  for 
the  same  months  of  1942-43,  accompanied  by  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
value  of  exports.  The  1942-43  and  1943-44  figures  for  imports  were  Rs.258,- 
934,720  and  Rs. 259,747,987  respectively,  and  those  for  exports  were  Rs.440;- 
496,945  and  Rs.499,900,806.  The  increase  in  the  total  value  of  trade  as  between 
these  three-month  periods  was  Rs.60,217,128. 

These  statistics  show  a  heavy  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
—from  Rs.20,457,100  for  April-June,  1942,  to  Rs.7,570,928  for  the  same  months 
of  1943.  Indian  exports  to  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  in  value  from 
Rs.  11,751,805  to  Rs. 13,217, 163.  These  figures  need  not  be  accepted  as  indicative 
of  a  decline  in  local  demand  for  Canadian  goods  but  of  reduced  deliveries  of 
goods  from  the  Dominion  as  compared  with  those  in  other  similar  periods.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  values  of  Canadian  trade  to  the  local  market  continue  to  reach 
high  levels,  even  though  its  composition  varies  considerably  from  that  of  normal 
times. 

Anti-hoarding  and  Anti-profiteering  Laws 

The  Government  of  India  recently  promulgated  the  Hoarding  and  Profiteer- 
ing Prevention  Ordinance.  This  law  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent 
producers  and  dealers  from  holding  stocks  in  excess  of  stipulated  limits  and,  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  in  excess  of  normal  domestic  requirements.  Its  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  prices  are  that  no  articles  are  to  be  sold  at  more  than 
20  per  cent  above  production  or  landed  costs.  There  are  certain  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  specific  goods  in  respect  of  which  control  regulations  are  already 
in  force. 

Imports  of  Foodstuffs 

Several  cargoes  of  wheat  have  been  imported  into  India  from  Australia 
during  recent  weeks  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  serious  food  shortage  in  Bengal 
and  other  areas  in  Eastern  India.  The  Government  has  also  relaxed  existing 
import  regulations  to  a  limited  extent  in  order  to  permit  of  the  purchase  of 
various  canned  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  as  well  as  several  other  types  of 
foodstuffs  from  Australia  and  South  Africa.  This  trade  is  under  direct  govern- 
ment control  and  is  of  a  temporary  nature  only. 
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Motor-vehicle  Trade 

The  public  has  recently  been  informed  that  limited  supplies  of  motor 
vehicles  will  shortly  be  available  for  distribution  to  individuals  and  others  who 
require  them  for  use  in  maintaining  essential  transportation  services.  The  total 
number  of  vehicles  to  be  made  available  is  reported  to  be  comparatively  small 
and  distribution  is  to  be  supervised  by  the  Department  of  War  Transport. 

Imports  of  Radio  Receiving  Sets 

Radio  dealers  throughout  India  are  now  advertising  newly  received  supplies 
of  radio  receiving  sets  of  United  States  manufacture.  The  Indian  Government 
is  reported  to  have  given  special  encouragement  to  this  trade  in  the  interest  of 
the  widest  possible  distribution  of  educational  and  propaganda  broadcasts 
throughout  the  country. 

Shipping  Control 

The  Indian  Government  has  recently  assumed  full  control  of  all  locally 
registered  shipping.  The  position  to  date  has  been  that,  while  all  vessels  of 
United  Kingdom  registry  have  been  operating  under  the  Ministry  of  War 
Transport  in  London,  vessels  registered  in  India  have  been  exempt  from  such 
control.  The  new  regulations  now  place  all  Indian  registered  shipping  under  the 
authority  of  a  Controller  of  Indian  Shipping  and  provide  for  unified  direction 
of  the  operation  of  such  vessels  between  Indian  ports.  The  scheme  should 
ensure  more  equitable  and  efficient  use  of  coastal  vessels  than  has  been  possible 
to  date. 

Cost  of  Living 

There  are  few  signs  of  recession  in  the  upward  trend  of  the  cost  of  living 
in  India's  principal  centres  of  population  and  trade.  Official  records  of  the 
working-class  cost  of  living  in  Bombay  for  September  (the  base  period  is  the 
twelve  months  ended  June,  1934)  show  that  for  this  month  the  figure  stood 
at  245,  an  increase  of  7  points  over  that  for  the  previous  month.  Among  the 
various  components  of  the  composite  index  number,  the  figure  for  basic  food 
articles  increased  to  a  record  of  279. 

No  records  are  available  with  respect  to  the  trend  in  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  average  to  better-class  Indian  or  European  communities,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  figures  are  probably  as  high  as  for  any  other  country. 

1943  Jute  Crop 

According  to  the  final  forecast  of  the  1943  jute  crop,  recently  issued,  the 
area  sown  to  this  crop  in  1943  was  2,602,075  acres,  a  decrease  of  730,480  acres 
from  the  1942  figure  of  3,332,555  acres.  The  season's  yield  is  estimated  at 
6,949,245  bales  of  400  pounds  each  as  compared  with  9,061,565  bales  in  1942. 
These  figures  relate  to  the  jute-growing  area  of  Bengal  and  to  minor  producing 
areas  in  Assam,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  the  states  of  Cooch  Behar  and  Tripura. 

Extensions  of  Government  Controls 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  progressive  extension  in  the  variety 
and  degree  of  controls  exercised  by  the  Central  Government  over  numerous 
types  of  commercial  transactions,  the  production,  sale,  transportation  and  use 
of  a  variety  of  commodities,  and  other  economic  activities.  India  refrained 
from  adopting  such  measures  up  to  a  much  later  date  than  many  other  countries, 
but  the  policy  is  now  fully  in  force  and  subject  to  daily  amendments  and 
extensions. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  cabled 
under  date  January  17,  1944,  regarding  the  wheat  situation  in  Australia  as 
follows: — 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Australia  at  January  1,  1944,  were  approximately 
105,000,000  bushels  plus  the  new  season's  wheat.  The  crop  estimate  remains 
unchanged  at  97,000,000  bushels,  with  harvesting  continuing  slowly  owing  to 
manpower  shortage.  Weather  conditions  have  been  favourable,  except  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  where  early  substantial  rains  are  badly  needed. 
On  January  4  the  Prime  Minister  announced  an  increase  of  1^-  pence,  or  2  cents 
Canadian,  per  bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  be  paid  to  growers  under  the  wheat 
acquisition  scheme.  The  price  for  quota  wheat  is  now  49J  pence,  or  74  cents 
Canadian,  per  bushel  and  the  first  advance  is  25^-  pence,  or  38  cents  Canadian, 
per  bushel  on  non-quota  wheat,  both  on  a  bagged  basis.  Export  continues  as 
shipping  offers. 

AUSTRALIAN  LIVE-STOCK  CENSUS,  1943:  A  CORRECTION 

With  reference  to  the  report  on  the  latest  Australian  live-stock  census, 
which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2085  (January  15, 
1944),  page  48,  attention  has  been  directed  to  errors  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table  showing  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  as  of  March  31,  1943,  with 
figures  as  of  January  1  for  the  years  1939  to  1942. 

The  corrected  table  is  as  follows: — 

Numbers  of  Live  Stock  in  Australia 

Jan.  1  Mar.  31,  Inc.  or  Dec. 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

since  1939 

Figures  in 

'Millions 

Per  Cent 

Sheep  and  lambs  .  .  . 

111.06 

119.31 

122.69 

125.19 

124.61 

+  12.20 

Cattle— 

Dairy  cows* . .  . 

3.20 

3.24 

3.25 

3.26 

3.21 

+  0.31 

Other  cattle  .  .  . 

9.66 

9.84 

10.01 

10.30 

10.80 

+  11.80 

12.86 

13.08 

13.26 

13.56 

14.01 

+  8.94 

Pigs  

1.16 

1.46 

1.80 

1.48 

1.56 

+  34.48 

1.72 

1.70 

1.67 

1.61 

1.52 

-11.63 

*  Milking  and  dry,  excluding  heifers,  etc. 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  260  of  January  18,  1944,  effective  January  21, 
1944,  the  following  commodity  included  in  Group  2  (Animals  and  Animal 
Products),  is  added  to  Schedule  One  of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  7674  of  October  4, 
1941,  and  its  exportation  is  prohibited  except  under  permit  issued  by  the  Export 
Permit  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  by  the 
authorities  mentioned  below: — 

Smelts,  fresh  or  frozen,  filleted  or  not. 

Applications  from  exporters  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  for 
permits  to  export  smelts  should  be  submitted  to  the  Prices  and  Supply  Repre- 
sentative, Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  Halifax,  N.S.;  and  applications 
for  Pacific  smelts  to  the  Chief  Supervisor  of  Fisheries,  402  West  Pender  street, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  These  authorities  will  issue  permits  for  smelts  from  these 
regions  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  December  31,  1943: 


Total 

Unit  Quota 

Whole  milk  Gal.  3,000,000 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream  Gal.  1,500,000 

per  calendar 
year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.  17,804,128 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.  1,500,000 

beginning 
Sept.  15,  1943 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than  1,000,000 

seed  potatoes  Bu.  beginning 

Sept.  15,  1943 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.  2,506,072 

per  calendar 
year 


Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  . .  .  .No. 


Tails  Pi 


100.000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 


Reduction  in 
Duty  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 

to  3|c.  per  gal. 


566/io  to  28Moc. 
per  gal. 


2§  to  lie.  per  lb. 
75  to  37£c. 
per  100  lb. 


75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 
37|c.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


Used  by  Canada  to 
December  31,  1943 
Quantity       Per  Cent 

7,085 


926 


16,118,339 


413,011 


58,822 


1,444,237 


17,500f 


90.5 


27.5 


5.8 


57.5 


17.5 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

f  Imports  of  foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  from  countries  other 
than  Canada  amounted  to  238  for  the  period  December  1  to  31,  1943. 


The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  begin- 
ning May  29,  1943,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered 
or  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of.  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943: — 


Canada  

Other  countries 


Quotas 
Wheat  Flour  and 
Wheat     Other  Products 

Bu.  Lb. 
795,000  3,815,000 
5,000  185,000 


Imports  Miay  29  to 
December  31,  1943 

Wheat  Flour  and 
Wheat    Other  Products 

Bu.  Lb. 
795.000  205,908 
Nil  Nil 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Trinidad 

Import  Licences  for  Canadian  Gin 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  announced  on  January  12  that  licences  will 
be  granted  for  the  importation  of  gin  from  Canada  up  to  a  limit  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  colony's  average  imports  from  all  sources  during  1938  and  1939.  Accord- 
ing to  Trinidad  official  customs  returns,  the  average  imports  of  gin  from  all 
sources  for  these  years  amounted  to  3,239  proof  gallons,  consequently  the  amount 
of  gin  which  can  be  imported  from  Canada  under  this  notice  is  1,619-5  proof 
gallons. 

British  Guiana 

Licences  for  Importation  of  Steel  Pipes  from  Canada 

The  British  Guiana  Controller  of  Supplies  and  Prices  announced  on 
December  30,  1943,  that  applications  for  licences  for  the  importation  of  steel  pipes 
from  Canada  will  be  considered. 

Applications  for  Import  Licences  on  Canada 

Notice  was  given  on  December  31,  1943,  that  four  copies  of  all  applications 
for  import  licences  on  Canada  must  be  submitted  when  applying  for  import 
licences.  Three  copies  will  be  returned  to  the  importer,  two  of  which  must  be 
forwarded  by  the  importer  to  the  suppliers  in  Canada  who  should  be  advised 
to  attach  the  copy  endorsed  "to  be  submitted  by  supplier  to  Export  Permit 
Branch"  to  his  application  for  priority  or  export  permit. 

Mexico 

Duties  Changed 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  January  4,  that,  by  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of 
December  18,  an  extensive  list  of  changes  has  been  made  in  the  Mexican 
Customs  import  tariff.   These  changes  will  go  into  effect  on  January  17,  1944. 

The  general  trend  of  the  changes  is  to  lower  the  rate  of  duty  on  raw 
materials  required  for  Mexican  industry  and  agriculture  and  to  increase  the 
rates  on  manufactured  goods  that  are  already  being  produced  in  the  country. 
Certain  items  show  no  change  as  between  the  old  and  the  new  rates,  and,  where 
this  occurs,  the  change  which  has  been  made  is  one  of  wording  only,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  description  of  the  commodity  in  question. 

Affected  items  of  most  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  given  below;  the 
rates  are  quoted  in  Mexican  pesos  of  which  4-85  pesos  equal  U.SJl  at  present 
exchange  rates;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds: — 

New  Rate  Old  Rate 
Per  Kilo       Per  Kilo 


Fish  fbacalao),  dried,  salted,  smoked,  in  any  container   0.50  0.40 

Fine  furs,  dressed,  of  beaver,  rabbit,  hare,  muskrat,  and  similar..       30.00  15.00 

Fine  furs,  dressed,  n.e.e   30.00  15.00 

Manufactured  goods,  n.e.e.,  of  dressed  fine  furs,  when  they  have 

linings  or  fabric  adornments  containing  silk   80.00  40.00 

Manufactured  goods,  n.e.e.,  of  dressed  fine  furs,  when  they  have 

linings  or  fabric  adornments  not  containing  silk   60.00  30.00 

Brushes  of  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  and  those  of  felt,  n.e.e., 

mounted  on  wood,  celluloid,  bone,  horn,  compressed  cardboard, 

quill,  pastes  or  common  metals,  weighing  up  to  100  grams. ...         8.00  6.00 

A  sbostos  fibre   0.03  0.02 

Bars  and  rods  of  copper  or  its  alloys,  the  diameter  of  which  is  more 

than  10  millimeters,  n.e.e   0.20  0.25 
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Mexico:  Duties  Changed — Concluded 

New  Rate  Old  Rate 
Per  Kilo        Per  Kilo 


Sheets  of  copper  or  its  alloys,  the  width  of  which  is  more  than 

20  millimeters,  n.e.e   0.20  0.25 

Copper  or  its  alloys  manufactured  in  diverse  forms  for  cornices, 

brackets,  brickwork,  or  moulds  for  construction  purposes  ....  0 . 30              0 . 30 

Manufactures  of  copper  or  its  alloys,  weighing  up  to  one  kilo,  n.e.e.  3.00  2.00 
Manufactures  of  copper  or  its  alloys,  weighing  more  than  one  but 

not  over  five  kilos,  n.e.e   2.00  1.50 

Manufactures  of  copper  or  its  alloys,  weighing  more  than  five  kilos, 

n.e.e   1.50  1.25 

Iron  or  steel  in  bars,  in  all  forms  or  sections,  the  diameter  of  which 

is  more  than  ten  millimeters,  n.e.e  

Felts  of  wool,  and  of  other  animal  fibres,  except  silk,  weighing  0.09  0.09 

more  than  450  grams  per  sq.  metre,  without  embroidery,  n.e.e.  3.00  2.10 
Valves  and  faucets  of  all  kinds,  up  to  five  millimeters  inside 

diameter,  n.e.e   0.08  0.05 

Each  Each 

Hats  of  hair  felt  with  trimmings  of  all  kinds   6.50  4.25 

Hat  bodies  of  hair  felt  for  making  hats   3.00  2.10 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  24,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  24,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  17,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay..    -  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

Xew  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offici 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  I 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  24 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

H 

Free 

.2782 

.2786 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4£ 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5876 

.5876 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassj7.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  B18SETT.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715..  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  1943 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  Canada's  external  trade 
during  the  calendar  year  1943,  excluding  gold,  reached  the  record  level  of 
$4736,000,000,  exceeding  the  1942  total  by  $706,000,000.  The  balance  of  com- 
modity trade  was  in  Canada's  favour  to  the  extent  of  $1,266,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  S741, 224,000  in  1942.  Net  exports  of  non-monetary  gold,  additional 
to  the  balance  of  trade,  aggregated  $142,000,000  as  compared  with  $184,400,000. 

Domestic  commodity  exports  during  the  year  were  valued  at  $2,971,000,000 
as  compared  with  $2,364,000,000  in  1942;  imports  totalled  $1,735,000,000  as 
compared  with  $1,644,000,000;  and  re-exports  of  foreign  imports  totalled 
$30,000,000  as  compared  with  $22,000,000.  Duties  collected  on  imports  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $174,000,000  as  compared  with  $154,000,000  in  1942. 

The  value  of  commodity  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1943 
totalled  $1,032,700,000  as  compared  with  $741,700,000  in  1942,  while  imports 
from  that  country  totalled  $135,000,000  as  compared  with  $161,100,000.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  in  1943  were  valued  at  $1,149,200,000  as  compared  with 
$885,500,000  in  1942,  and  the  value  of  imports  was  $1,423,700,000 
with  $1,304,700,000. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1942 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II.  Notes  on  Imported  Commodities — Con. 
Following  are  notes  on  additional  products  imported  into  Jamaica  in  1942: 

RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

Coal. — Coal  for  bunker  purposes  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  only  19,838 
tons  (£78,452)  as  compared  with  36,883  tons  (£85,348)  during  the  previous  year, 
and  receipts  of  coal  for  other  purposes  dropped  from  32,670  tons  (£84,745)  to 
20,492  tons  (£56,747). 

Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs  (for  Propagation  or  Cultivation) . — A  considerable 
increase  is  recorded  in  imports  under  this  head,  due  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  to 
the  food  production  campaign  requiring  the  introduction  of  fresh  seed.  Imports 
in  1942  were  valued  at  £14,862,  of  which  £9,765  is  credited  to  Canada  and  £5,046 
to  the  United  States;  imports  were  valued  at  £9,484  in  1941,  of  which  Canada's 
share  was  £7,794  and  that  of  the  United  States  £1,563.  Shipments  from  the 
Dominion  consisted  chiefly  of  seed  potatoes,  although  some  other  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  were  also  supplied.  Imports  from  the  United  States  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  two  latter  kinds. 

Wood  and  Timber. — Imports  of  Douglas  fir,  rough  and  dressed,  increased 
moderately  from  5,930,418  feet  (£77,566)  in  1941  to  6,849,156  feet  (£113,276), 
all  of  which  came  from  Canada.  During  the  same  period  rough  and  dressed 
pitch  pine  imports  dropped  from  8,330,039  feet  (£120,202)  to  2,311,110  feet 
(£45,084).  Of  this  quantity,  1,672,363  feet  were  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  remainder  came  from  the  Bahamas.  Imports  of  white  pine,  rough  and 
dressed,-  fell  off  from  292,602  feet  (£5,175)  to  142,506  feet  (£3,714).  Canada 
was  the  sole  supplier.  Imports  of  shingles,  principally  red  cedar  from  British 
Columbia,  declined  sharply  from  3,480,326  (£11,783)  in  1941  to  600,597  (£2,386). 
A  quantity  of  creosoted  piles  valued  at  £1,329  arrived  from  the  United  States. 

ARTICLES  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Advertising  Matter. — In  order  to  conserve  shipping  space,  advertising  matter, 
in  common  with  a  number  of  other  articles  of  a  relatively  non-essential  character, 
was  placed  on  a  restricted  basis,  and  imports  accordingly  dropped  in  value  from 
£6,112  in  1941  to  £1,233  in  1942.  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers. 

Apparel:  (A)  Gloves. — This  was  a  small  item  of  import,  valued  at  £316 
as  against  £111  in  1941.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier  in  both 
years. 

(B)  Handkerchiefs. — Total  imports  increased  in  value  from  £2,806  in  1941 
to  £8,787.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  shipper  in  both  years.  In  the 
pre-war  period  considerable  quantities  came  from  Hong  Kong  and  probably 
from  Japan,  although  no  actual  figures  are  available.  Canada's  share  of  this 
trade  was  negligible. 

(C)  Hats,  Caps  and  Bonnets:  (a)  of  Felt. — The  value  of  imports  increased 
from  £4,204  in  1941  to  £5,769  in  1942,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
to  a  value  of  £3,805  in  the  former  and  £5,219  in  the  latter  year;  (b)  of  Straw: 
the  United  Kingdom  was  the  sole  supplier,  with  shipments  valued  at  £4,712  in 
1941  and  £4,070  in  1942;  (c)  of  Other  Materials:  total  imports  in  1942  were 
valued  at  £2,292,  of  which  £1,406  is  credited  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  remainder 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Out  of  total  imports  valued  at  £3,014  in  1941,  £2,558 
is  credited  to  Hong  Kong. 
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(D)  Hosiery:  (a)  Of  Cotton. — There  was  a  heavy  reduction  in  imports  of 
cotton  hosiery,  which  in  former  years  were  obtained  from  Hong  Kong.  Arrivals 
in  1942  numbered  only  137,399  pairs  (£5,532)  as  against  551,314  pairs  (£12,297) 
in  1941.  Canada  supplied  69,104  pairs  (£3,366)  ;  Hong  Kong,  38,400  pairs 
(£676)  ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  remaining  29,760  pairs  (£1,481). 

{b)  Of  Artificial  Silk. — As  in  the  case  of  cotton  hosiery,  there  was  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  imports  of  artificial  silk  hosiery  during  the  year.  Imports 
totalled  only  91,125  pairs  (£4,731)  as  compared  with  345,440  pairs  valued  at 
(£11,220)  in  1941. 

(c)  Of  Silk.— The  drop  in  imports  from  21,608  pairs  (£2,473)  in  1941  and 
a  pre-war  importation  estimated  at  well  over  200,000  pairs  to  6,372  pairs 
(£1,063)  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  restricted  manufacture  of  this  class  of  hosiery. 

(d)  Of  Other  Materials. — Arrivals  of  hosiery  in  this  category  were  prac- 
tically cut  in  half,  amounting  to  104,441  pairs  (£5,533)  as  compared  with  202,548 
pairs  (£6,217)  in  1941.  Shipments  from  Canada  increased  from  20,609  pairs 
(£952)  to  66,510  pairs  (£3,814) ,  while  those  from  Hong  Kong  dropped  from 
155,400  pairs  (£2,793)  to  10,800  pairs  (£178).  The  remainder  in  each  year 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  summary  of  hosiery  imports  shows  that  Jamaica  imported  only  348,007 
pairs  in  1942  as  against  1,129,058  pairs  in  1941,  1,187,092  pairs  in  1940,  and 
1,418,325  pairs  in  1939. 

(E)  Other  Kinds  of  Apparel. — Imports  of  wearing  apparel,  other  than  those 
specified  above,  and  of  boots  and  shoes  dropped  in  value  from  £64,274  in  1941 
to  £50.477.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  supplied  the  bulk  of  these  goods 
in  both  years,  apart  from  £10,617  credited  to  Hong  Kong  in  1941. 

Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods. — Imports  rose  from  2,099,564  yards  (£97,914) 
in  1941  to  2,920,716  yards  (£186,559).  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  only 
supplier  of  importance.  In  order  to  conserve  exchange,  imports  from  Canada 
were  not  permitted  in  any  volume  by  the  Import  Control  Authority. 

Bags  and  Sacks  (not  including  Paper  Bags):  (a)  Travelling. — As  in  past 
years,  these  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Quantities 
dropped  considerablv,  however,  from  17,153  bags  (£3,829)  in  1941  to  2,359 
(£762)  in  1942. 

(b)  Handbags. — Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  of  these.  The  value  of 
imports  dropped  from  £8,005  in  1941  to  £3,805. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total  imports  were  2,449,779  (£143,466)  as  against 
2,730,827  (£119,156)  in  1941.  These  consisted  principally  of  sugar  bags  and 
bags  for  packing  and  shipping  coconuts  and  other  Island  produce. 

Printed  Books. — Imports  totalled  £13,471  in  value,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  £7,210,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £5,600  and  Canada 
with  £591.  There  was  a  considerable  reduction  as  compared  with  figures  for 
the  previous  year,  when  imports  totalled  £19,468  divided  almost  equally  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.   Canada's  share  was  only  £327. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Pumps  and  Slippers:  (a)  of  Leather. — A  substantial  increase 
is  recorded  in  imports  under  this  head,  from  29,049  dozen  pairs  (£119,909)  in 
1941  to  38,547  dozen  pairs  (£222,350).  Canada  was  the  largest  single  supplier 
in  1942  with  21,765  dozen  pairs  (£117,644) ;  the  remainder  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  ladies'  and  children's  shoes  were  of 
Canadian  origin,  and  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  men's  footwear. 

(b)  Of  Rubber,  or  of  which  the  Chief  Value  is  Rubber. — The  increase  in 
leather  shoe  imports  referred  to  above  only  partially  offset  the  decline  in  deliv- 
eries of  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  which  dropped  from  the  impressive  total 
of  102.706  dozen  pairs  (£89,349)  in  1941  to  5,163  dozen  pairs. 
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Brooms  and  Brushes:  (a)  Household. — Imports  of  household  brushes 
dropped  slightly,  from  43,603  (£2,709)  in  1941  to  40,043  (£2,493). 

(b)  Toilet  brushes  also  declined,  from  214,913  (£6,855)  to  190,512  (£6,817) ; 
(c)  artisans'  brushes  imported  in  1941  totalled  29,517  and  24,726  in 
1942,  valued  at  £1,816  and  £1,143  respectively;  (d)  imports  of  other  kinds  of 
brushes  dropped  in  number  from  18,647  to  12,489  and  in  value  from  £1,468  to 
£1,397.  Of  all  these,  Canada  shipped  in  1942  household  brushes  to  the  number 
of  25,070  (£1,686);  toilet  brushes,  101,497  (£2,816);  artisans',  15,386  (£983), 
and  other  brushes,  4,948  (£438) . 

Carriages,  Transport  Equipment,  Parts  and  Accessories. — Imports  under 
this  heading  dropped  to  small  proportions,  consisting  chiefly  of  tires  and  tubes, 
parts,  and  accessories  to  keep  existing  essential  vehicles  on  the  road. 

Cement. — As  the  result  of  restrictions  imposed  on  new  building  and  the 
strict  control  of  building  materials,  whether  for  new  construction  or  repairs, 
cement  imports  dropped  to  66,503  bags  (of  375  pounds)  from  151,349  bags  in  1941 
and  a  five-year  average  (1938-42)  of  150,705  bags. 

Chemicals:  (a)  Calcium  Carbide. — Total  imports  in  1942  were  95,546 
pounds  (£1,154)  as  compared  with  78,425  pounds  (£901)  in  1941. 

{b)  Disinfectants. — There  was  little  change  in  imports  of  this  item,  which 
were  valued  at  £5,662  as  against  £5,110  in  1941.  The  United  Kingdom  con- 
tinued to  be  the  principal  supplier. 

(c)  Insecticides,  Vermin  Killers,  and  Fungicides. — Imports  under  this  head- 
ing increased  in  value  from  £20,698  in  1941  to  £54,435.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  the  principal  supplier  with  £50,401,  the  remainder  coming  from  the  United 
States  (£2,662)  and  Canada  (£1,372).  During  the  previous  year  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  to  a  value  of  £13,360;  the  United  States,  £4,246;  and  Canada, 
£3,042. 

(d)  Tanning  and  Dyeing  Material. — Total  imports  were  valued  at  £6,138, 
the  United  Kingdom  being  credited  with  £2,237,  Argentina  with  £2,210,  the  United 
States  with  £1,611  and  Canada  with  £80.  The  1941  imports,  which  were  valued 
at  £5,624,  came  from  the  United  States  (£3,545),  Argentina  (£1,151),  the  United 
Kingdom  (£756),  and  Canada  (£152). 

(e)  Other  Kinds  of  Chemicals. — This  item  includes  acids,  soda  compounds, 
glycerine,  saltpetre,  bleaching  materials,  gases,  etc.  Imports  in  1942  declined 
sharply  from  the  1941  figures,  being  valued  at  £44,501  as  against  £67,781.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier  with  £23,191,  followed  by  the  United 
States  (£11,450),  Canada  (£7,758),  and  Trinidad  (£1,619). 

Clocks  and  Watches. — In  1942  a  total  of  1,329  clocks  (£479)  was  imported, 
of  which  719  came  from  Canada  and  595  from  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
considerable  drop  from  the  previous  year's  figure  of  3,339  clocks  (£1,138).  Of 
this  quantity,  1,668  came  from  the  United  States  and  1,543  from  Canada.  The 
number  of  watches  imported  totalled  1,209  (£1,295),  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  710;  Canada,  201 ;  and  Switzerland,  271.  Imports  in  the  previous 
year  amounted  to  only  802  (£267),  of  which  510  came  from  the  United  States 
and  125  from  Canada.  The  drop  in  imports  of  both  clocks  and  watches  since 
the  war  started  is  indicated  by  comparison  with  the  1939  figure  of  6,854  clocks, 
of  which  4,519  came  from  Germany,  1,626  from  the  United  States,  and  574  from 
Japan.  During  the  same  year  13,127  watches  (£1,255)  were  imported,  of  which 
6,763  came  from  Germany,  5,668  from  Switzerland,  and  592  from  the  United 
States. 

Cordage:  (a)  String  and  Twine. — There  was  a  considerable  drop  in  imports 
under  this  heading,  to  only  93;020  pounds  (£7,876)  from  122,298  pounds  (£8,704) 
in  1941.  Canada  was  the  largest  single  shipper  in  both  years,  64,194  pounds 
in  1942  and  67,884  in  1941,  the  remainder  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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(b)  Sash  Cord. — Imports  were  small,  amounting  to  3,756  pounds  (£457)  in 
1942  as  against  4,317  pounds  (£418)  in  1941.  Canada  increased  her  shipments 
in  1942  to  2,196  pounds  (£224)  from  423  pounds  (£36)  in  1941. 

(c)  Hemp. — Jamaica  produced  the  bulk  of  her  own  requirements  of  rope, 
except  that  used  for  marine  purposes.  Native  sisal  is  used  and  the  industry  is 
well  established.  For  marine  use  imports  amounted  to  19,785  pounds  (£812), 
of  which  Canada  supplied  9,786  pounds  (£407)  ;  the  United  States,  5,307  pounds 
(£267)  ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  4,692  pounds  (£138) .  In  1941  the  imports 
were  considerably  higher,  totalling  87,457  pounds  (£2,816),  of  which  Canada 
supplied  63,839  pounds  (£2,134)  ;  the  United  Kingdom,  19,293  pounds  (£562) ; 
and  the  United  States,  the  remainder. 

(d)  Cordage  of  other  materials  was  imported  from  the  Cayman  Islands  in 
1942  to  the  value  of  £2,414. 

Cotton  Manufactures:  (a)  Piece-goods. — A  considerable  decline  is  recorded 
in  imports  of  this  item  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Arrivals  amounted 
to  11,091,435  yards  (£402,394),  of  which  6,271,279  yards  (£269,629)  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  4,764,895  yards  from  India,  and  38,322  yards  (£4,146)  from 
Canada.  In  1941  a  total  of  23,347,658  yards  (£531,626)  were  brought  in,  and 
the  five-year  average  (1937-41)  was  approximately  23,500,000  yards. 

'  (b)  Thread. — Imports  in  1942  totalled  £57,764  in  value,  as  compared  with 
£48.421  in  1941  and  £20,433  in  1939;  quantitative  figures  are  not  available. 
While  a  part  of  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to  advancing  prices,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  imports  were  in  greater  volume  as  a  result  of  the  expanding  shirt 
and  allied  trades. 

(c)  Yarn. — The  import  value  increased  from  £6,016  in  1941  to  £22,544. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  Kingston  for  the  manu- 
facture of  knitted  underwear,  sports  shirts,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  in 
1942  came  from  the  United  States,  shipments  totalling  £19,676  in  value.  The 
value  of  supplies  from  Canada  dropped  from  £3,370  in  1941  to  £1,939  in  1942. 

(d)  Other  Kinds. — Imports  under  this  heading,  which  includes  sheets, 
pillow-cases,  blankets,  towels,  etc.,  were  valued  at  £28,749  in  1942  as  compared 
with  £27.984  in  1941.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier  in  both 
years.  The  value  of  shipments  from  Canada  declined  from  £7,155  in  1941  to 
£3.429  in  1942. 

Cutlery. — Of  the  £11,017  worth  of  cutlery  imported  in  1942,  Canada's  share 
was  £9,859  as  compared  with  £6,143  in  1941  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
£10,012.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1939  were  valued  at  only  £872  out  of 
a  total  of  £5,437. 

Electrical  Apparatus:  (a)  For  generating  Electricity. — Imports  under  this 
heading  dropped  in  1942  to  £15,999  in  value  from  a  1941  total  of  £64,010. 
Countries  of  origin  in  1942  were:  United'  States,  £10,961;  Canada,  £4,233;  and 
United  Kingdom,  £805;  in  1941  they  were:  United  States,  £33,794;  Canada, 
£27,081;  and  United  Kingdom,  £3,135. 

(b)  Radio  and  Wireless.— Imports  declined  from  £12,049  in  1941  to  £7,132 
in  1942.  The  United  Kingdom  obtained  most  of  this  trade  in  both  years. 
Canada  shipped  to  a  value  of  £3,470  in  1941  but  only  £57  in  1942. 

(c)  Telegraph  and  Telephones. — As  in  previous  years,  the  United  Kingdom 
obtained  the  bulk  of  this  business  in  1942,  supplying  to  a  value  of  £18,673  out 
of  a  total  importation  worth  £19,778.   Imports  in  1941  were  valued  at  £31,646. 

(d)  Other  Kinds. — Under  this  heading  are:  electric  lamps,  light  bulbs,  bat- 
eries,  etc.  Imports  dropped  in  value  from  £52,700  in  1941  to  £23,836,  the  United 
States  being  the  principal  supplier. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA:  NEW  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wiseman,  His  Majesty's  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Paterson  as  His 
Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  at  Montreal.  Mr.  Paterson,  whose  territory 
will  comprise  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  succeeds 
Mr.  A.  R.  Bruce,  who  recently  left  Montreal  to  become  Commercial  Secretary 
at  the  British  Embassy  in  Madrid. 

Mr.  Paterson  joined  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  from  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  in  1923,  and  during  the  next  four  years  served  at  the  Department's 
Headquarters  in  London.  Since  then  he  has  held  appointments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Service  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  in  Toronto, 
where  he  was  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  for  a  number  of  years.  He  took 
over  the  Montreal  Office  from  Mr.  Bruce  in  August  of  last  year. 

During  the  last  war,  Mr.  Paterson  saw  active  service  with  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  later  the  Royal  Air  Force. 


MILK  PRICES  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  FURTHER  INCREASED 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

St.  John's,  January  13,  1944. — In  a  report  printed  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2081  (December  18,  1943),  reference  was  made  to  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk,  which  became  effective  as  of  December  1,  1943.  An  announcement 
has  just  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  for  Public  Health  and  Welfare  to  the 
effect  that,  as  from  midnight  of  January  11,  1944,  a  further  increase  in  the  price 
of  milk  is  to  go  into  effect.  The  order  introducing  this  new  price  is  known  as 
The  Food  (Current  Prices)  Order  (No.  41)  1944. 

The  following  table  shows  prices  of  pasteurized  and  liquid  raw  cows'  milk 
as  a  result  of  the  new  order,  the  prices  prevailing  after  December  1,  and  those 
in  effect  prior  to  that  date: — 

Pasteurized  Milk  Raw  Liquid  Cows'  Milk 


1942 

1943 

1944 

Figures 

1942 
in  Cents 

1943 

1944 

7 

8 

91 

6 

7  . 

8i 

Pint  

,  .  .  .  13 

15 

18-i 

12 

14 

17 

23 

27 

34 

21 

25 

32 

Gallon..  

92 

109 

136 

84 

100 

128 

The  reason  given  for  the  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  is  that 
the  cost  of  animal  feeds  has  advanced  so  materially  that  a  compensating  increase 
in  the  price  of  milk  was  necessary  if  the  dairymen  were  not  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

The  authorities  have  announced  that,  if  cheaper  feeds  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk  will 
follow. 

Concurrent  with  the  publication  of  Order  No.  41,  the  Government  announced 
its  plans  to  control  the  price  and  the  distribution  of  imported  animal  feedstuff's. 
To  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  available  animal  feeds,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  quantity  and  quality,  all  animal  feeds  imported  between  now  and 
March  31  are  to  be  pooled.  Over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  feeds  will  be 
involved,  which  will  be  sold  at  prices  to  be  established  by  the  Government. 
There  will  be  one  price  only  for  high-protein  feeds  and  one  only  for  low-protein 
feeds. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  CUSTOMS  STATISTICS 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

St.  John's,  January  10,  1944. — The  lack  of  detailed  statistics  of  goods 
imported  into  Newfoundland  has  been  a  great  handicap  both  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  trade,  particularly  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  to  overcome  this 
in  future,  a  statistical  classification  is  being  prepared  which  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with,  an  automatic-machine  method  of  accounting. 

In  the  statistical  classification  various  commodities  have  been  grouped 
together  in  much  greater  detail  than  in  the  customs  tariff,  and  a  number  has 
been  given  each  classification.  In  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  use  a  unit  of 
quantity  for  each  classification,  so  that  figures  showing  quantities  of  goods  will 
be  available  when  the  new  classification  is  in  effect. 

The  section  of  the  classification  covering  imported  foodstuffs  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  completed  to  date,  although  the  intention  is  to  extend  the 
system  until  the  entire  customs  tariff  has  been  covered. 

Beginning  January  3,  1944,  all  entries  for  imported  foodstuffs,  including 
those  for  goods  at  other  than  normal  rates,  are  to  be  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  new  procedure.  This  new  development  will  be  of  great  value  in  pro- 
viding a  detailed  record  of  Newfoundland's  import  trade.  Until  recently  the 
majority  of  imports  have  been  shown  by  values  only,  quantitative  figures  not 
having  been  available.  In  addition,  some  of  the  classifications  are  of  a  very 
general  nature  and  include  numerous  different  items.  For  example,  under  the 
former  procedure  live  animals  included  such  types  as  bulls,  oxen,  cows, 
swine,  poultry,  and  other  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  the  same  tariff  item  that  covered  all  these  animals  will  be 
shown,  but  importers  will  be  required  to  give  details  of  the  numbers  of  specific 
animals  that  they  are  bringing  in.  Each  type  of  animal  has  been  given  a  group 
number,  and  this  must  be  shown  on  the  import  entries. 

INDIAN  MICA  INDUSTRY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  rupee  is  approximately  equal  to  SO- 335  Canadian) 

Bombay,  December  15,  1943. — India  possesses  several  extensive  deposits  of 
mica  and  is  the  world's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  this  mineral.  Following 
is  a  review  of  the  development  and  present  position  of  this  industry. 

Distribution  and  Types  of  Deposits 

The  principal  mica  deposits  in 'India  are  in  the  Hazaribagh  and  Gaya 
districts,  in  the  provinces  of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  in  the  Nellore  district  of 
Madras  Presidency.  There  are  smaller  and  less  valuable  producing  areas  in 
Travancore,  Mysore,  and  at  several  points  in  Rajputana.  No  estimates  regard- 
ing the  extent  or  total  productive  capacity  of  these  deposits  are  available,  but 
they  are  expected  to  be  capable  of  meeting  domestic  and  export  demand  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  The  accuracy  of  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Bihar  deposits  alone  are  found  over  an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  spjuare 
miles  and  that  production  therefrom  gives  direct  or  indirect  employment  to 
some  500,000  workers. 

The  bulk  of  India's  mica  production  is  of  the  muscovite  type.  Smaller 
quantities  of  phlogopite  originate  in  the  Travancore  area.  The  Hazaribagh  and 
Gaya  mica  is  classified  as  of  the  "ruby"  variety,  the  better  grades  of  which  are 
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in  wide  demand  by  European  and  American  manufacturers  of  electric  equip- 
ment on  account  of  their  unusually  high  dielectric  coefficient.  The  mica  from 
the  Nellore  deposits  is  of  the  "green"  variety  and  is  in  somewhat  less  demand 
than  the  "ruby"  type.  . 

Production 

The  latest  available  statistics  of  mica  production  in  India  are  for  the  fiscal 
year  1937-38,  when  the  total  output  was  123,169  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.4,204,633. 
These  figures  represented  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  previous  years, 
the  quantity  being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  any  year  except  1935-36  and 
1936-37,  while  the  value  of  production,  although  showing  some  decline  per  unit, 
was  also  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  records.  By  far  the  largest  output  from 
any  one  area  was  credited  to  the  mines  in  Bihar  province,  with  84,235  cwts.,  or 
70  per  cent  of  the  total.  Madras  was  of  secondary  importance  with  22,915  cwts. 
while  three  areas  in  Rajputana  accounted  for  13,215  cwts. 

The  higher  values  of  Bihar  mica  as  compared  with  those  for  mica  from 
other  deposits  is  indicated  by  statistics  of  production  from  the  various  mines, 
which  show  Bihar  output  as  being  worth  Rs.3,412,315,  or  a  unit  value  of  some 
Rs.40^;  Madras  as  Rs.608,247,  or  some  Rs.26i;  and  Rajputana  as  Rs.93,158, 
or  slightly  over  Rs.7  per  cwt.  It  is  probable  that  the  foregoing  figures  have 
increased  considerably  as  a  result  of  wartime  demand. 

Mining  and  Preparation 

Depending  on  the  type  of  country  in  which  the  deposits  are  located,  Indian 
mica  is  mined  by  open-cut  methods  or  the  more  common  practice  of  sinking 
shafts  and  following  veins  through  lateral  traverses.  The  former  method  is 
common  to  the  Madras  fields,  while  rock  mining  methods  are  almost  universally 
employed  at  the  Bihar  mines. 

After  extraction  the  crude  mica  is  given  rough  treatment  before  grading 
and  shipment.  It  has  been  customary  at  the  mines  in  Madras  to  shear  the 
mica  into  rectangular  sheets,  whereas  in  Bihar  the  sheets  or  blocks  are  trimmed 
with  a  country  sickle,  all  cracks  and  flaws  being  cut  out,  and  the  resulting 
sheets  are  therefore  irregular  in  shape.  The  sheets  are  then  sorted  for  size  and 
later  graded  for  quality  according  to  clarity,  stains,  spots,  etc. 

By-Products 

Mica  mining  and  the  preparation  of  standard  grades  and  sizes  for  export 
is  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  scrap — 
pieces  that  are  below  standard  in  size  and  quality.  For  many  years  such 
residues  were  discarded  in  dumps  close  to  the  mines,  but  the  practice  of 
salvaging  this  material  is  growing,  some  of  it  being  ground  into  boiler  and  pipe 
lagging,  while  a  part  of  the  remainder  is  made  into  micanite. 

Micanite  is  a  trade  term  for  sheets  made  up  of  small  pieces  and  splittings 
which  are  cemented  together  to  required  sizes  and  thicknesses  by  the  use  of 
shellac  and  other  solvents  and  adhesives.  The  industry  has  met  with  com- 
paratively little  success,  local  methods  of  sorting  and  manufacture  being 
generally  inferior  to  those  used  in  other  countries,  where  the  lower  grades  or 
selected  scrap  can  be  made  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  individual 
manufacturers. 

Export  Trade 

India's  exports  of  mica  reached  an  average  value  of  Rs.  12,000,000  during 
the  five  years  ending  March  7,  1940.  Splittings  accounted  for  somewhat  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  blocks  for  slightly  less  than  this  figure,  and 
ground  mica,  scrap,  and  waste  for  a  small  additional  amount.    The  official 
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figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  were:  splittings,  Rs.9,827,613;  blocks, 
Rs.7,669,086;  scrap,  etc.,  Rs. 189,686;  making  a  total  of  Rs.17,686,385. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  considerably  larger  than  those  quoted  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  for  the  value  of  production.  The  discrepancy  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  possibility  that  the  records  of  mica  output  are  of  cost 
only,  while  those  of  export  values  cover  preparation,  packing,  inland  freight, 
and  dealers'  or  exporters'  profit  or  commission. 

The  principal  markets  to  which  Indian  mica  has  been  shipped  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  always  been  the  principal  buyer  of  both  blocks 
and  splittings,  the  United  States,  which  has  been  an  equally  important  pur- 
chaser of  splittings  but  a  much  smaller  market  for  blocks,  Japan,  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  Canada  has  been  a  small  but  regular 
buyer  of  this  material. 

Wartime  Trade  in  Mica 

The  importance  of  mica  to  electrical  and  various  other  industries  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  has  enhanced  India's  position  as  the 
world's  principal  source  of  supply.  The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  realizing  the  necessity  for  ensuring  ample  and  regular 
supplies  to  manufacturing  industries  of  all  the  United  Nations,  established  a 
Joint  Mica  Mission  in  India  some  eighteen  months  ago  to  control  purchases 
for  the  two  Governments,  which  in  turn  distribute  stocks  to  other  countries. 
The  Indian  Government  has  placed  various  restrictions  on  domestic  sales  and 
exports,  while  assistance,  in  various  forms,  has  been  given  to  deserving  pro- 
ducers. 

The  virtual  monopoly  of  the  production  of  high-grade  mica  which  India 
enjoyed  for  many  years  has  progressively  led  to  a  situation  where  the  industry 
and  traders  associated  with  it  have. overlooked  the  prospect  of  serious  competi- 
tion from  other  sources  and,  with  the  introduction  of  this  element  into  the 
world  trade  in  mica  owing  to  abnormal  wartime  demands,  must  now  compete 
with  the  products  of  mines  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Russia,  and  other  countries,  as 
well  as  the  production  of  substitutes,  notably  in  the  United  States.  The  industry 
will  probably  benefit  from  this  situation,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  continue 
to  bfi  one  of  India's  most  valuable  economic  undertakings. 


NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCTION  OF  PORK  AND  BACON 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  25,  1943. — The  downward  trend  in  pig  production, 
particularly  in  respect  of  baconers,  is  the  occasion  of  considerable  concern  in 
New  Zealand,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  correct  the  situation.  Owing  to  a 
shortage  of  manpower  and  feed,  pig  farmers  are  having  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  pork  products.  The  problem  is  being  attacked  by  focussinsr 
attention  on  production  of  baconers  and  demonstrating  what  can  be  done  by 
feeding  correctly  balanced  rations  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  pig 
meats  from  the  available  supplies  of  feed. 

Statistics  of  New  Zealand's  pig  production  in  the  registered  slaughter- 
houses for  the  past  four  seasons  are  as  follows: — 

New  Zealand  Pig  Production 

Sow  Population 

January  1  of  Total  Pig  Baconers      Baconers  Cured 

Previous  Year  Killings  Killed  Locally 

1039  40                                          92,000  873,000  605,311  274,356 

1940-  41                                          99.600  1,002.000  527,732  254.429 

1941-  42                                          90.600  921,000  481,897  240,351 

1942-  43                                          81,000  758,000  419,480  419,480 
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Contrary  to  the  trend  in  production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  New 
Zealand  has  not  maintained  the  increased  rate  of  production  achieved  in  1940; 
it  is  currently  25  per  cent  less  than  in  the  1940-41  season.  Since  1942  all 
baconers  produced  in  New  Zealand  have  been  cured  locally  but,  despite  a 
restriction  on  supplies  of  pork  for  civilian  consumption,  there  is  still  not  enough 
being  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Joint  Purchasing 
Board  in  the  Pacific  area,  nor  is  any  available  for  shipment  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  two  great  drawbacks  to  the  increase  in  production  of  pig  meats  are 
shortage  of  manpower  and  shortage  of  grain.  New  Zealand  does  not  produce 
enough  grain  for  her  own  use  and  has  in  the  past  relied  on  Australia  for 
substantial  supplies.  Cereals  in  sufficient  volume  to  enable  the  pig  farmer  to 
use  up  the  skim  milk,  whey  and  buttermilk  at  present  going  to  waste  at  the 
factories  are,  however,  not  now  available  from  Australia,  owing  to  difficulties  of 
transport  both  by  land  and  sea. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  a  prominent  meat  producer,  98,000,000 
gallons  of  whey,  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  were  wasted  in  1940-41,  the  record 
year  for  pig  production  in  New  Zealand.  The  estimate  for  this  year,  despite 
a  drop  in  dairy  production,  is  100,000,000  gallons. 

To  improve  the  situation,  the  pig  farmer  is  encouraged  to  substantially 
increase  his  root  crops,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  to  make  him  less  dependent 
on  cereals,  and  competitions  and  demonstrations  are  being  held  to  arouse 
interest.  The  labour  shortage,  however,  is  preventing  the  full  development 
of  this  plan.  Fortunately  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  meat  meals,  which 
have  not  been  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  past.  Farmers  are  being  induced 
to  use  them  in  the  general  plan  for  balanced  feeding  of  available  foods.  Hereto- 
fore large  quantities  of  meat  meals  were  exported,  and  their  use  as  pig  feed  in 
New  Zealand  will  affect  this  trade. 

As  previously  mentioned,  all  the  pork  and  bacon  now  being  produced  in 
New  Zealand  is  required  locally  and  for  the  forces  in  the  Pacific  area.  For  the 
future  the  industry  looks  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  market,  where,  prior  to 
the  war,  New  Zealand  bacon  was  growing  in  favour. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  IN  1942 

H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  December  8,  1943. — Southern  Rhodesia  normally  imports 
from  200,000  to  400,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually  to  supplement  local  produc- 
tion, which  has  averaged  about  148,000  bushels  a  year  since  1938.  Owing  to 
rust  attacks,  wheat  cannot  be  grown  successfully  in  the  months  of  summer 
rainfall,  but  it  is  the  most  important  winter  crop  of  the  colony. 

Crop  in  1942 

In  1942  a  total  of  427  growers  obtained  an  aggregate  yield  of  38,484  bags 
(128,280  bushels)  from  a  total  area  of  17,057  acres,  a  yield  per  acre  of  about 
7|  bushels.  The  season  was  similar  to  the  previous  one;  the  rains  ceased  too 
early,  resulting  in  a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  non-irrigated  lands,  which  com- 
prised in  1942  about  72  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  wheat.  Conditions  were 
more  favourable  for  irrigated  wheat,  which  made  up  over  56  per  cent  of  total 
production,  although  grown  on  only  28  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 

Preliminary  Estimate  of  1943  Crop 

The  total  area  under  wheat  in  1943  has  been  officially  estimated  at  18,777 
acres,  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the  1942  figure.  The  season  has  been 
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the  most  promising  for  some  years,  as  adequate  late  rains  have  ensured  moisture 
in  non-irrigated  areas,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a  plentiful  water  supply 
for  irrigation.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  crop  will  approximate  60,000 
bags  (about  200,000  bushels) ,  or  about  35  per  cent  over  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years. 


EXPANSION  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  January  14,  1944. — The  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  reported  to  be  making  plans  for  the  expansion  of 
new  foreign  trade  zone  facilities  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts.  The 
Board  is  considering  applications  for  new  accommodations  to  be  erected  at 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  materials  for 
their  construction.  In  addition,  it  is  planned  to  supplement  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
No.  1,  at  New  York,  with  similar  facilities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  the  exact 
location  has  not  been  determined.  Surveys  made  by  the  Board  reveal  that 
foreign  trade  zones  do  not  compete  with  each  other,  but  rather  stimulate  port 
traffic  wherever  they  are  established. 

A  brief  study  of  the  results  of  the  five  years'  operation  of  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  No.  1,  at  New  York,  the  only  operating  zone  in  the  United  States,  would 
seem  to  justify  the  above  statement. 

Cargo  Handled 

Records  of  Foreign  Trade  Zone  No.  1  show  that  from  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  cargo  received  in  the  Zone  in  1937,  receipts  have  climbed 
steadily  each  year  to  $89,000,000  in  1941.  The  following  table  shows  the 
quantity  and  value  of  cargoes  received  at  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  for  the  years 
1937  to  1941:— 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Cargo  Received,  1937-41 


Year  Tons  Dollars 

1937    11,000  1,170,000 

1938    39,000  5,750,000 

1939    100,000  39,000,000 

1940   216,000  83,400,000 

1941    137,000  89,000,000 


Thirteen  thousand  lots  of  merchandise  weighing  about  500,000  tons  and 
valued  at  $218,000,000  have  been  received  in  the  five  years  of  operation. 

Re-export  Business 

Re-export  business,  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  amounted  to  742  tons  valued  at  $60,000  in  1937  and 
grew  to  24.200  tons  at  $10,000,000  in  1941.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  and  value  of  foreign  merchandise  re-exported  from  the  Zone  for  the 
years  1937  to  1941:— 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Re-exports  of  Merchandise,  1937-41 


Year  Tons  Dollars 

1937    742  60,000 

JJ38    523  152,000 

  4,800  530,000 

IM<J   70,300  13,200.000 

1941    24,200  10,000,000 
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In  1940,  the  peak  year,  when  70,300  tons  valued  at  $13,200,000  were 
re-exported,  one  out  of  every  two  tons  of  merchandise  brought  into  the  Zone 
was  part  of  the  world's  transhipment  business,  destined  for  sixty  foreign 
countries. 

The  decline  reported  for  1941  was  mainly  due  to  the  fall  of  France,  which 
prior  to  the  war  had  received  large  quantities  of  merchandise  from  both  North 
and  South  America  through  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  and  had  shipped  substantial 
amounts  of  goods  through  the  Zone  for  distribution  to  South  American  countries. 

Customs  Revenue  to  the  United  States 

Accompanying  the  growth  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  was  an  increase  in 
the  amounts  of  duties  paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury  on  merchandise  moved 
from  the  Zone  into  United  States  markets.  In  1937  duties  collected  amounted 
to  $30,000  as  compared  with  $2,868,000  in  1941.  The  amounts  of  duties  paid 
in  the  other  three  years  were:  1938,  $346,000;  1939,  $732,000;  1940,  $1,931,000. 

Use  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 

Year  by  year  the  cargoes  entering  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  have  become 
more  diversified  as  country  after  country  has  recognized  the  value  of  this  inter- 
national trading  post.  In  the  first  year  of  operation  sixty-one  kinds  of 
merchandise  entered  the  Zone  from  only  twenty-one  countries.  By  1939  both 
types  of  merchandise  and  countries  of  origin  had  more  than  doubled,  and  in 
1941  seventy  countries  sent  232  varieties  of  products  into  the  Zone. 

Among  the  products  of  the  Americas  which  entered  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
in  1941,  for  mutual  interchange,  importation  into  the  United  States,  or  for 
processing  or  re-export  abroad,  were  the  following: — 

Argentina:  canned  meats,  leather,  mica  and  seeds. 
Bolivia:  ores  and  skins. 

Brazil:  edible  and  oil-bearing  nuts,  cotton  and  coffee. 

Canada:  asbestos,  wood-pulp,  furs  and  vanillin. 

Chile:  copper,  grains,  peas  and  beans. 

Colombia:  gums,  resins  and  herbs. 

Ecuador:  cocoa,  peas  and  cotton. 

Guatemala:  pharmaceutical  products,  wool  and  yarn. 

Mexico:  chick  peas,  lead  ores,  quicksilver,  istle  and  diamonds. 

Peru:  fodders,  lentils  and  peas. 

Uruguay:  canned  meats,  animal  oils  and  fats. 

Venezuela:  hides,  skins,  coffee  and  spices. 

The  most  important  items  handled  in  the  Zone  in  one  year  were  36,000  tons 
of  Brazilian  and  Peruvian  cotton  valued  at  $10,000,000;  10,000  tons  of  tungsten 
ores  from  China  and  Bolivia,  valued  at  $11,000,000;  7,000  tons  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  valued  at  $26,000,000;  and  7,000  tons  of  canned  meats  from  South 
America  valued  at  $1,250,000. 

Foreign  Trade  Zone's  Importance  to  Canada 

The  Port  of  New  York  is  considered  a  very  important  transhipment 
centre  for  Canadian  products,  particularly  during  the  winter  when  many  Cana- 
dian ports  are  ice-bound.  In  view  of  Canada's  industrialization  her  need  for 
raw  materials  from  Central  and  South  America  is  increasing  and  the  Zone  can 
be  used  as  a  transhipment  centre  for  many  of  these  materials. 
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UNITED  STATES  CEILING  PRICES  FOR  WHEAT 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  14,  1944. — Ceiling  prices  for  soft  wheat  in  34  states 
were  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2077  (November  20, 
1943).  Effective  January  4,  ceiling  prices  for  sales  of  all  classes  of  wheat  by 
producers  and  all  other  distributors  were  established  under  Revised  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  487.  The  prices  are  reported  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  reflect  at  least  100  per  cent  of  parity  without  taking  into  consideration 
payments  made  to  wheat  growers  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  or  other  government  subsidies  to  farmers.  Under  the  revised 
regulation  maximum  prices  for  soft  wheat  were  raised,  bringing  them  into  line 
with  current  conditions. 

The  basic  price  for  hard  wheat  is  established  at  $1.63  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City  and  $1.64|  for  No.  1  Heavy  Dark  Northern 
Spring  Wheat  at  Minneapolis.  For  soft  wheat  the  price  is  $1.72 J  for  No.  1 
Red  Wheat  at  the  principal  terminal  markets  of  Chicago  arid  St.  Louis  as  com- 
pared with  $1.66  in  the  original  regulation  issued  in  November.  These  prices 
include  the  usual  commission  man's  charge  of  1^  cents  per  bushel. 


Price  Schedule 

The  basic  formula  prices  per  bushel  for  the  principal  classes  of  wheat  at 
leading  terminal  cities,  exclusive  of  commission,  are  as  follows: — 

Hard  Wheat  Soft  Wheat 

Terminal  City  Price  per  Bushel 

Duluth,  Minnesota   $1.63f  $1.63| 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota   1.63f  1.63| 

Missouri  River  Markets   1.614  1.66| 

East  St.  Louis,  Illinois   1.68|  1.71| 

St.  Louis.  Missouri   1.681  1.71| 

Chicago,  Illinois   1.71|  1.71f 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin   1.71f  1.71f 

Boston,  Massachusetts   1.88|  1.88§ 

New  York  City   1.874  1.874 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania   1.86J  1.86J 

Baltimore,  Maryland   1.85f  1.85f 

Atlanta,  Georgia   1.904  1.93 

Memphis,  Tennessee     1 . 75| 

Galveston,  Texas  '       ..  1.714  1.76| 

Ne.w  Orleans,  Louisiana   1.76|  1.814 

Seattle,  Washington   1.564  1-564 

Portland,  Oregon   1.564  1-564 

Hard  wheat  includes:  No.  1  Heavy  Dark  Northern  Spring,  No.  1  Heavy 
Northern  Spring,  No.  1  Heavy  Red  Spring,  No.  1  Dark  Hard  Spring,  No.  1  Dark 
Hard  Winter,  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  No.  1  Yellow  Hard  Winter,  No.  1  Hard  White. 

Soft  wheat  includes:  No.  1  Red  Winter,  No.  1  Western  Red,  No.  1  Soft 
White,  No.  1  White  Club,  No.  1  Western  White. 

As  in  the  original  regulation,  ceiling  prices  on  wheat  sold  on  track  at  interior 
and  country  points  in  the  principal  producing  areas  are  based  on  formula  prices 
for  terminal  and  sub-terminal  markets  with  specific  deductions  set  forth  in  the 
revised  regulation.  Customary  trade  practices  are  observed  in  the  establishment 
of  discounts  for  lower  grades,  margins  for  handling  and  carrying  charges  and 
differentials  for  higher  protein  content. 

Purpose  of  Regulation 

Establishing  the  prices  at  100  per  cent  of  parity  more  than  meets  the 
requirements  of  Congress  for  returns  to  growers,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.    At  the  same  time  it  was  held  that  the 
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ceilings  will  prevent  inflationary  increases  beyond  parity.  The  prices  now 
established  are  said  to  be  well  above  almost  all  levels  that  prevailed  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  until  recent  months. 

Futures  Trading 

Specific  maximum  prices  for  wheat  "futures"  are  not  established  by  the 
revised  regulation.  The  determination  of  such  prices  has  been  left  to  the  various 
exchanges,  each  to  act  in  the  light  of  its  own  exchange  rules  and  the  provisions 
of  the  regulation. 


BOLIVIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1942 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Santiago,  December  17,  1943. — Following  is  a  statistical  summary  of 
Bolivia's  foreign  trade  in  1941  and  1942: — 

Bolivian  Foreign  Trade 


1941 


1942 


Exports  . .  . .  ...  . . 

Imports  

Favourable  balance 


M.  Tons 
193,737 
375,714 


£ 

15.900.200 
7,768,992 
8,131,208 


M.  Tons 
198,825 
364,788 


£ 

17,032,808 
9,366,245 
7,666,563 


The  foregoing  returns  are  for  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  goods 
and  products  recorded  by  the  national  customs  houses  and  tabulated  by  the 
Bolivian  Statistical  Department. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  Bolivian  exports  in  1942  exceeded  that  for 
1941  by  £1,132,608,  an  increase  of  7-12  per  cent.  The  volume  increased  by 
5,088  metric  tons,  or  2-63  per  cent. 

Bolivian  imports  show  an  increase  in  value  of  £1,597,253,  or  20-56  per  cent, 
whereas  volume  declined  by  10,926  tons,  or  2-91  per  cent. 

The  favourable  trade  balance  declined  from  £8,131,208  in  1941  to 
£7,666,563  in  1942.  Following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  Bolivian  exports  and 
imports  for  the  years  1938  to  1942,  with  index  trends  on  the  basis  1929  equals 
100:— 

Bolivian  Exports  and  Imports 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


Exports 
£  7,112.224 
8,836,277 
13,063,641 
15,900,200 
17,032,808 


Index  No. 
67.73 
84.15 
124.41 
151.42 
162.21 


Imports 
£5,103,355 
4,332,861 
5,700,747 
7,768,992 
9,366,245 


Index  No. 
95.28 
80.89 
106.43 
145.04 
174.86 


Bolivian  exports  and  imports  in  1942  by  commodity  groups  were  as 
follows: — 

Exports  and  Imports  by  Commodity  Groups  in  1942 

Imports    Per  Cent     Exports    Per  Cent 

Live  animals  

Foodstuffs  and  beverages  

Raw  materials  

Manufactured  goods  

Gold  and  silver,  unmanufactured  . . 

Totals  

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  raw  materials  comprise  95-42  per 
cent  of  total  Bolivian  exports,  composed  chiefly  of  minerals,  rubber  and  hides. 
Unmanufactured  gold  and  silver  practically  make  up  the  remainder. 


£1,000 

of  Total 

£1,000 

of  Total 

427 

4.56 

24 

0.14 

2,441 

26.06 

46 

0.27 

1.457 

15.56 

16,253 

95.42 

5,040 

53.81 

23 

0.14 

1 

0.01 

687 

4.03 

£9,366 

100.00 

£17,033 

100.00 
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Imports  of  manufactured  goods  were  valued  at  £5,040,000,  or  53-81  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  imports;  foodstuffs  and  beverages  at  £2,441,000,  or  26-06 
per  cent;  prime  materials  at  £1,457,000,  or  15-56  per  cent;  and  live  animals  at 
£427,000,  or  4-56  per  cent. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia,  in  commenting  upon  Bolivian  economy,  points 
out  that  Bolivia's  exports  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  prime  materials, 
especially  minerals,  whereas  imports  consist  of  manufactured  goods  and  food- 
stuffs owing  to  lack  of  development  of  Bolivian  industry.  As  a  result,  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  definite  influence 
on  Bolivia's  foreign  trade  and,  as  a  consequence,  on  the  internal  economy  of  that 
country.  Periods  of  crises  bring  repercussions  in  Bolivia  unknown  to 
countries  with  a  diversified  production  and  export  and  which  can  supply  them- 
selves at  least  with  their  own  foodstuffs  and  goods  of  prime  necessity. 

Exports  and  Imports  by  Countries 

Returns  are  not  available  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  of  the  preparation 
of  a  report  covering  imports  into  and  exports  from  Bolivia  by  individual  com- 
modities. Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1942  were  maintained  at  almost 
the  same  level  as  in  1941,  being  valued  at  £5,441,130  as  compared  with  £5,618,579 
in  the  preceding  year,  a  decline  of  3-16  per  cent.  The  value  of  shipments  to  the 
United  States  continued  to  increase,  reaching  £11,185,323  as  compared  with 
£9,546,896  in  1941.  The  following  table  shows  Bolivian  exports  by  countries  of 
destination  for  1941  and  1942: — 

Bolivian  Exports  by  Countries 

1941  1942 

£ 

United  States  , 

United  Kingdom  , 

Japan  

Argentina  , 

Brazil  

Chile  

Peru  

Other  countries  

Total  

Bolivian  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  in  1942  as  compared  with 
1941,  and  that  country  became  the  leading  supplier  of  Bolivian  requirements. 
Owing  to  the  war,  importations  from  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  France  and 
Switzerland  were  almost  completely  eliminated.  Following  is  a  comparative 
table  of  imports  by  countries  of  supply  for  the  years  1941  and  1942: — 

Bolivian  Imports  by  Countries 

1941  1942 

f 

United  States  

Argentina  

Peru  

Japan  

Chile  

United  Kingdom  

Brazil  

Sweden  

Germany  

India   

Italy   

Belgium  

France  

Spain  

Netherlands  

Other  countries  

Total  


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

£ 

of  Total 

£ 

of  Total 

9,546,896 

60.04 

11,185,323 

65.67 

5,618,579 

35.34 

5,441,130 

31.94 

331,310 

2.09 

5 

246,416 

1.55 

338,102 

U99 

130,502 

0.82 

40,221 

0.24 

15,096 

0.10 

7,866 

0.04 

8.503 

0.05 

17,356 

0.10 

2,898 

0.01 

2,805 

0.02 

15,900,200 

100.00 

17,032,808 

100.00 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

£ 

of  Total 

£ 

of  Total 

3,234,854 

41.64 

3,739,240 

39.92 

1,583,301 

20.38 

2,438,838 

26.04 

746,611 

9.61 

1,398,882 

14.94 

628,029 

8.08 

54,402 

0.58 

516.817 

6.65 

549.285 

5.86 

436,291 

5.62 

551,393 

5.89 

342,444 

4.41 

275,863 

2.94 

37,799 

0.48 

42,779 

0.46 

23,993 

0.31 

1,457 

0.02 

23,101 

0.30 

47.308 

0.50 

14,495 

0.19 

7,499 

0.08 

6.591 

0.08 

1,427 

0.02 

5,971 

0.08 

8,794 

0.09 

4,795 

0.06 

593 

0.01 

2,615 

0.03 

123.798 

1.60 

208.964 

2^23 

7,768,992 

9,366,245 
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NOTES  ON  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Kenya  Timber  Production 

In  three  years  Kenya's  timber  production  has  increased  by  nearly  300  per 
cent.  Demands  for  the  Colony's  timber  for  many  war  purposes  have  grown 
steadily;  these  are  the  latest  figures:  1940,  29,530  tons;  1941,  36,300  tons;  1942, 
59,700  tons;  1943,  estimated,  72,000  tons;  actual,  for  eight  months,  49,160  tons. — 
The  African  World. 

Pyrethrum  Output  in  Kenya 

At  the  end  of  this  year  (1943),  Kenya  will  have  41,000  acres  under 
pyrethrum — an  increase  of  720  per  cent  on  the  pre-war  figure,  when  only  about 
5,000  acres  in  the  Colony  were  under  this  crop.  Pyrethrum  produces  a  powerful 
insecticide  in  demand  for  many  war  purposes,  and  Kenya  has  made  great  efforts 
to  develop  her  output  since  supplies  from  Japan,  formerly  the  world's  chief 
source,  were  lost. — The  African  World. 

Home-grown  Grain  in  United  Kingdom  Flour  Milling 

A  Ministry  of  Food  press  notice  announces  that,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
flour  is  now  being  milled  from  a  mixture  containing  60  per  cent  of  home-grown 
grain,  of  which  55  per  cent  consists  of  home-grown  wheat  and  5  per  cent  coarse 
grain,  i.e.,  home-grown  barley,  oats  or  rye.  Even  such  a  large  percentage  is 
considered  by  the  Ministry  to  be  barely  sufficient  to  absorb  native  wheat 
supplies,  and  bakers  are  urged  to  use  more  English  flour  in  the  making  of  cakes 
and  flour  confectionery.  Owing  to  a  more  general  use  of  combine  harvesters, 
the  movement  of  wheat  from  the  farms  has  been  heavy  and,  no  doubt,  actual 
production  shows  a  substantial  advance  on  that  of  any  other  war  year. — The 
Liverpool  Trade  Review. 

Paper  Clothes 

Paper  is  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  textile  materials  in  established 
products  and  is  in  the  trial  stage  with  certain  others  in  America.  Paper  vests 
for  aviators  and  ground  crews  are  regarded  as  superior  to  other  types,  as  they 
protect  against  too  rapid  changes  in  body  temperature.  Paper  blankets  appear 
to  be  satisfactory,  but  are  regarded  by  the  Army  as  unsuitable  for  overseas 
service.  Disposable  sanitary  papers,  such  as  wiping  cloths,  towelling,  absorbent 
wadding  and  sterile  bandages  are  being  developed.  Miscellaneous  items  include 
mechanics'  aprons,  shoe  shanks,  arch  supports,  shoe  midsoling,  heels,  innersoles, 
counters,  heel  casings  and  tuck  material. — The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 

Paper  for  Military  Use 

Many  new  uses  for  paper  have  been  brought  about  by  the.  war.  It  enters,, 
for  instance,  into  a  wide  variety  of  items  for  military  use,  such  as  shell  con- 
tainers, gun  covers,  ordnance  wraps,  shell  grommets,  bomb  rings  and  practice 
bomb  fins,  gas  mask  canisters,  hand  grenade  containers,  detonator  inserts, 
ammunition  wadding,  primer  paper,  flare  spacers,  anti-tank  mine  parts,  bomber 
insulation,  jettison  tanks,  litter  covers,  emergency  paper  stretchers,  surgical 
dressings,  gas  detection  arm  bands,  laminated  fibre  helmets  and  aviators'  vests. 
The  industry  has  produced  a  map  paper  which  can  be  soaked  by  rain  or  sea 
water,  then  wrung  out  and  dried.  So  that  maps  can  be  read  at  night,  some  are 
printed  with  fluorescent  ink  on  special  paper.  Uses  of  small  paper  parachutes 
built  of  creped  kraft  as  carriers  of  small  cargoes  and  recording  instruments  are- 
being  tested. — The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Trinidad 

Import  Restrictions  on  Marquisette  and  Scrim  Relaxed 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  announced  on  January  18  that  marquisette 
and  scrim  (cotton  piece-goods),  formerly  prohibited  importation  from  all 
countries,  may  now  be  imported  under  licence. 

Dominica 

Duty  Reduced  on  Rubber  Footwear  and  Apparel  of  non-British  Origin 

A  Dominica  Ordinance  of  December  17,  1943,  reduced  the  general  tariff  rate 
on  boots  and  shoes  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  except  those  with  leather  uppers, 
from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  Is.  per  pair  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the 
same  as  the  British  preferential  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  general  rate  on  shirts, 
collars,  vests  and  bloomers  was  reduced  from '  50  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  the  British  preferential  rate  remains  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

British  Guiana 

Duties  Increased  on  Alcoholic  Beverages 

An  Ordinance  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Guiana,  assented  to 
December  10,  1943,  increased  the  duties  on  alcoholic  beverages  as  follows,  former 
rates  being  shown  within  parentheses: — 

British 

Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 

Brandv.  not  exceeding  85%  proof  spirits.  .  .  .per  gal.     $5.00  ($4.00)  $6.25  ($5.10) 

Brandy,  exceeding  85%  proof  spirits,  .per  proof  gal.     $5.90  ($5.50)  $7.40  ($6.60) 

Whiskey,  not  exceeding  85%  proof  spirits  ..per  gal.     $7.00  ($5.40)  $8.75  ($6.00) 

Whiskey,  exceeding  85%  proof  spirits  .  .per  proof  gal.     $8.25  ($6.85)  $10.35  ($7.40) 

Gin,  not  exceeding  85%  proof  spirits  per  gal.     $7.00  ($5.15)  $8.75  ($5.70) 

Gin,  exceeding  85%  proof  spirits  ..  ..per  proof  gal.     $8.25  ($6.65)  $10.35  ($7.20) 

Rum  per  proof  gal.     $6.50  ($6.00)  $13.00  ($12.00) 

Liqueurs,  hitters  and  cordials,  not  overproof.  .per  gal.     $8.00  ($6.15)  $8.50  ($6.72) 

Liqueurs  and  cordials,  overproof  per  proof  gal.     $8.00  ($6.15)  $8.50  ($6.72) 

Flavouring  essences   of   a  strength  exceeding  40% 

proof  spirits  per  gal.     $6.15  ($6.15)  $6.72  ($6.72) 

Flavouring  essences  of  a  strength  not  exceeding  40% 

proof  spirits  ad  val.     16f%  ($6.15)  33J%  ($6.72) 

Sparkling  wine  per  gal.     $2.65  ($1.60)  $3.60  ($2.70) 

Still  wine,  in  bottle,  containing  not  more  than  26% 

proof  spirits  per  gal.     $1.80  ($1.08)  $2.25  ($1.53) 

and  for  each  additional  degree  of  strength  up  to 

42%   per  gal.    12  cts.  (11  cts.)  15  cts.  (12  cts.) 

Still  wine,  in  bulk,  containing  not  more  than  30% 

proof  spirits  per  gal.    $1.05  (63  cts.)  $1.35  (96  cts.) 

and  for  each  additional  degree  of  strength  un 

to  42%  per  gal.    12  cts.  (11  cts.)  15  cts.  (12  cts.) 

In  addition  to  these  rates,  the  above  articles,  except  flavouring  essences 
not  exceeding  40  per  cent  proof  spirits,  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent  of 
the  duty.   A  bill-of-entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  all  imports. 

Canadian  and  Empire  goods  are  dutiable  under  the  preferential  tariff. 


EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador 

Mexico  City,  January  10,  1944. — In  none  of  the  three  countries  listed  above 
are  there  any  official  exchange  restrictions  in  force  at  present  that  might  effect 
the  collection  of  bills  drawn  on  importers  therein  by  persons  abroad.  Foreign 
exchange  is  readily  available  to  meet  payments  for  shipments  from  Canada. 
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Honduras 

Control  of  foreign  exchange  in  Honduras  is  exercised  by  the  Exchange 
Control  Commission.  No  difficulties  of  any  kind  have  been  experienced  in  recent 
months  in  the  procurement  of  foreign  exchange,  which  has  been  readily  made 
available  by  the  Commission  within  one  to  three  days  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion covering  all  transactions  which  are  not  subject  to  the  freezing-control  laws 
now  in  force. 

The  transactions  for  which  exchange  is  not  being  made  available  are  those 
by  or  in  favour  of  enemy  nationals,  whether  located  in  Honduras  or  in  foreign 
countries,  or  by  Honduran  nationals  whose  names  appear  on  any  of  the  war 
trade  lists. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  31,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  31,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  24,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotation? 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Umciai 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Jan.  24 

Week  ending 

Jan.  31 

Bank  Ra/t« 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

A 
t 

4 . 0000 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2786 

.2786 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4$ 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

Uruguay . .    ~  , 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5876 

.5876 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.    (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 

of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  , 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Httdd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  ^.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  STATES  POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  1943 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Merchantable  Potatoes 

New  York,  February  1,  1944. — The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  released  figures  showing  that  the  stocks  of  merchantable  potatoes 
available  for  sale  that  were  held  by  growers  and  local  buyers  on  January  1,  1944, 
established  a  record  and  were  38  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago.  The 
estimates  indicate  holdings  this  year  of  138,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
100,780,000  bushels  on  January  1,  1943,  and  a  ten-year  (1931-40)  average  of 
103,601,000  bushels. 

Production  in  thirty-seven  states  in  1943,  at  398,317,000  bushels,  was  26  per 
cent  greater  than  the  crop  of  317,264,000  bushels  grown  in  1942.  The  total 
quantity  available  for  sale — 296,697,000  bushels  from  the  1943  crop — was  33  per 
cent  more  than  the  222,876,000  bushels  from  the  1942  production.  The  per- 
centage loss,  on  account  of  shrinkage,  decay,  etc.,  is  expected  to  be  larger  from 
the  crop  of  1943  than  from  that  of  1942,  especially  in  the  heavy  producing 
states  of  Maine  and  Idaho  and  in  some  of  the  Mid-western  States.  Frost  damage 
was  considerable  on  late  harvested  acreage  in  Maine  and  Idaho.  Many  growers 
in  these  two  states  reported  that  there  have  been  heavy  losses  since  potatoes 
were  placed  in  storage  last  fall. 

Distribution  of  Supplies 

Estimates  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  "available  for  sale'^ 
by  deducting  from  total  production  the  estimated  quantitie^redtJtk  live  sTofltip 
potatoes  used  and  to  be  used  for  consumption  in  growers'  hqpeholds,  seed  saved 
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for  planting  on  growers'  own  farms,  and  the  estimated  loss  from  shrinkage, 
decay,  etc.  The  quantities  for  live-stock  feeding  and  the  loss  from  shrinkage, 
decay,  etc.  are  estimated  at  29,065,000  bushels  from  the  crop  of  1943  (7-3  per 
cent  of  production)  as  compared  with  21,696,000  bushels  (6-8  per  cent)  from 
the  crop  of  1942.  The  total  quantity  kept  for  food  on  farms  where  the  potatoes 
were  grown  is  placed  at  48,635,000  bushels  from  the  crop  of  1943  and  46,495,000 
bushels  from  the  1942  crop.  Growers'  own  seed  saved  for  planting  in  1944 
was  only  about  23,920,000  bushels  as  compared  with  26,197,000  bushels  in  the 
previous  year.  Growers  reported  on  January  1  that  58  per  cent  of  the  seed  to 
be  planted  during  1944  in  the  thirty-seven  states  covered  by  the  survey  would 
be  home  grown  as  against  60  per  cent  in  1943. 

Shipments 

Recorded  carlot  shipments  by  rail  and  boat  accounted  for  85,143,000  bushels 
to  January  1,  1944,  as  compared  with  58,499,000  bushels  to  January  1,  1943. 
Estimated  marketings  to  January  1,  1944,  totalled  158,697,000  bushels  as  against 
122,096,000  bushels  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Deducting  rail  and 
boat  shipments  from  probable  marketings,  it  is  estimated  that  shipments  by 
motor-truck  and  local  sales  accounted  for  73,554,000  bushels  to  January  1,  1944, 
as  compared  with  63,597,000  bushels  to  January  1,  1943.  On  this  basis,  rail  and 
boat  shipments  to  January  1,  1944,  were  54  per  cent  of  all  marketings  to  that 
date  as  against  48  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year. 

Acreage 

Growers  who  reported  their  potato  stocks  on  January  1  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  acreage  plans  for  1944.  These  plans,  which  are  of  a  very  pre- 
liminary nature  at  this  early  date,  indicate  that  a  7  per  cent  smaller  acreage 
of  potatoes  will  be  planted  in  1944  than  in  1943.  The  figures  in  this  report  are 
based  on  returns  for  thirty-seven  surplus  late  and  intermediate  states  accounting 
for  81  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  countiy  in  1943. 

Seed  Potatoes 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  production  of  certified  and  war-approved  seed  potatoes  during  1943  will 
be  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  of  seed  potatoes.  It  should  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  the  report  entitled  "Seed  Potato  Ceiling  Prices  in  the  United 
States",  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2084 
(January  8,  1944) . 

Largely  because  of  sharp  increases  in  acreage  in  twenty-three  out  of  twenty- 
seven  producing  states,  the  1943  production  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in  the 
United  States,  estimated  at  29,044,868  bushels,  exceeded  the  previous  record 
crop  of  20,491,817  bushels  in  1942  by  42!  per  cent.  This  represents  more  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  United  States  production  of  all  potatoes  and  is  nearly  2%  times 
the  ten-year  (1932-41)  average  of  12,619,399  bushels  of  certified  seed.  In 
addition  there  were  12,622,571  bushels  of  war-approved  seed  potatoes  inspected 
in  1943,  making  a  total  of  41,667,439  bushels,  or  nearly  9  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  crop  of  all  potatoes,  available  for  planting  in  1944.  War-approved  seed 
potatoes  are  a  new  grade,  established  in  1943  by  state  certification  agencies  in 
conjunction  with  the  War  Food  Administration.  Tolerances  allowed  on  this 
grade  are  greater  than  those  established  for  the  certified  grade.  War-approved 
seed  potatoes  have  largely  superseded  the  older  grade,  known  as  selected  seed 
potatoes,  which  formerly  were  used  as  the  chief  alternative  to  certified  seed  for 

planting.  ^ 

Principal  Producing  States 

In  Maine,  where  about  48  per  cent  of  the  United  States  certified  seed  crop 
is  usually  grown,  a  record  crop  of  13,067,903  bushels  was  certified  in  1943  as 
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compared  with  9,508,627  bushels  in  1942  and  an  annual  average  of  6,066,325 
bushels.  In  addition,  1,818,259  bushels  of  war-approved  seed  were  reported. 
North  Dakota,  the  second  important  seed-potato  state,  also  produced  a  record 
crop  which,  at  5,084,330  bushels,  was  55  per  cent  greater  than  in  1942  and 
nearly  three  and  one-half  times  the  average.  This  state  reported  5,593.687 
bushels  of  war-approved  seed  stock.  The  Minnesota  certified  seed  production, 
at  3.505.066  bushels,  exceeded  the  record  1942  crop  by  45  per  cent  and  was 
nearly  three  times  the  average.  In  addition  2,558;866  bushels  of  war-approved 
seed  was  produced  in  this  state.  In  1943  these  three  states  produced  nearly 
76  per  cent  of  the  United  States  supply  of  certified  and  war-approved  seed. 

The  states  producing  certified  seed  and  war-approved  seed  potatoes  in  excess 
of  500,000  bushels  in  1943  were  as  follows: 

Distribution  by  States  of  Certified  Seed  Production 

Certified  War-approved 
Seed  Seed 

Bushels  Bushels 

Maine..    13.067.903  1,818.259 

Xorth  Dakota   5,084,330  5,593,687 

Minnesota   3.505.066  2,558,866 

Colorado   751,393  623,223 

California   1,184,668  185.624 

Nebraska   482.945  673,154 

New  York   989.250  141,700 

South  Dakota   887.235  97,350 

Oregon   515,770  176.720 

Michigan   422,681  177,271 

Acreage  and  Yield 

The  number  of  acres  of  certified  seed  potatoes  that  passed  inspection  in  1943 
was  125,977,  or  32  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  was  231  bushels  as  compared  with  215  bushels  for  1942. 

Varieties 

The  production  increase  in  1943  over  1942  was  shared  by  all  the  leading 
varieties  except  Chippewa  and  by  three  minor  varieties — Rural  New  Yorker, 
Houma,  and  Spaulding  Rose — which  showed  decreases.  Cobbler  represented 
26-8  per  cent  of  all  certified  seed  potatoes  (28-8  per  cent  in  1942)  and  44-4  per 
cent  of  the  total  war-approved  production.  Triumph  was  second  with  19-5  per 
cent  of  the  total  (18-8  per  cent  in  1942)  and  38  per  cent  of  the  war-approved 
total.  Katahdin  was  in  third  place,  representing  16-1  per  cent  of  the  certified 
seed  total,  and  for  the  first  time  outranked  Cobbler  in  the  New  England  States. 
Other  varieties  in  order,  with  percentage  of  the  total  certified  seed  production 
accounted  for  by  each,  are:  Green  Mountain,  10-8;  Sebago,  5-7;  Russet  Burbank 
(Netted  Gem),  5-1;  and  all  others,  16  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  certified  and  war-approved 
seed  potatoes  by  varieties  for  the  year  1943: 

Distribution  by  Varieties  of  Certified  Seed  Production 

Certified  War-approved 
Seed  Seed 

Bushels  Bushels 

Cobbler   7,801,057  5.610.238 

Triumph   5,669,138  4,795,791 

Katahdin   4.675,898  226,486 

Green  Mountain   3,132,060  170,223 

EUgget  Burbank  (Xetted  Gem)   1,485,474  294,080 

Sebago   1,643,657  71,972 

Cfeippewa   1,212,979  164,757 

White  Rose   1.115,815  193,633 

Russet  Rural   482,127  178,860 

Early  Ohio   250,947  242,969 
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Distribution  of  Certified  Seed  Production — Con. 

Certified  War-approved 

Seed  Seed 

Bushels  Bushels 

Burbank                                                                          183,566  46,000 

Houma                                                                            203,380  3,938 

Rural  New  Yorker                                                            84,239  68,834 

Sequoia                                                                           146,372  1,044 

Spaulding  Rose   6,174   

Other  varieties                                                                 951,985  554,019 

Total   29,044,808  12,622,571 

The  classification  "other  varieties"  includes:  Idaho  Rural,  Early  Rose, 
Dakota  Red,  Perfect  Peachblow,  Brown  Beauty,  Warba,  Red  Warba,  Red 
McClure,  Earlaine  No.  2,  Mesaba,  Pontiac,  Kasota,  Pawnee,  Erie,  Earliest  of 
All,  Potomac,  Columbia  Russet,  Victory,  Early  Michigan,  and  White  Star. 


CEILING  PRICES  FOR  SMELTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

L.  H.  Atjsman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  28,  1944. — With  reference  to  a  report  on  United  States 
ceiling  prices  for  smelts,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2087 
(January  29,  1944),  page  85,  Amendment  No.  11  to  M.P.R.364,  effective 
January  24,  1944,  has  been  issued  reducing  the  maximum  prices  of  Atlantic 
Coast  smelts  as  follows: — 


Maximum  Prices  of  Atlantic  Coast  Smelts 

Amendment  Amendment 

No.  10  No.  11 
Cents  per  Pound 

Jumbo                                                                                 28  25 

Extra                                                                                     24  21| 

No.  1                                                                                   16  Ui 

No.  2  (medium)                                                                        9  8 

No.  1  (dressed)                                                                    26J  23i 

Provision  is  also  made  for  a  mark-up  of  12  per  cent  over  these  prices  for 
importers  or  primary  wholesalers  when  the  fish  have  been  unloaded,  stored  and 
warehoused  in  the  regular  course  of  business.  When  the  smelts  have  not  been 
stored  and  warehoused,  the  mark-up  is  7  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  prices  are  in  terms  of  United  States  currency,  and  Canadian 
shippers  will  be  expected  to  sell  at  prices  that  will  permit  the  importers  to 
re-sell  the  fish  at  the  quoted  figures. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  BOARD  ESTABLISHED 

As  recently  announced  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the 
Canadian  Export  Board  has  been  established  at  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  civilian  goods  for  export  from  Canada  to  certain  countries  (particu- 
larly British  colonies)  in  which  emergency  wartime  trade  control  measures  have 
been  adopted  and  which  cannot  be  readily  supplied  from  abroad  through  normal 
commercial  channels.  Creation  of  this  Board  is  authorized  by  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  70  of  January  31  last, 

The  Canadian  Export  Board  is  designed  to  meet  a  need  which  has  developed 
as  a  result  of  wartime  trade  conditions  for  a  Canadian  Government  agency 
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possessing  the  requisite  powers  to  co-operate  with  the  governmental  procurement 
agencies  and  trade  missions  of  British  colonies,  other  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  certain  other  countries  in  the  purchase  in  Canada  and 
export  to  these  countries  of  goods  required  for  civilian  use,  and  to  facilitate 
export  transactions  with  such  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Canadian  Export  Board  will  operate  only  when 
ordinary  commercial  channels  between  exporter  and  importer  cannot  be  utilized 
or  when  there  are  no  existing  procurement  facilities,  and  thus  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  normal  commercial  enterprise.  Furthermore,  the  Board  will 
function  only  until  the  existing  trade  control  measures  have  terminated  and 
normal  trade  procedure  can  be  resumed. 

Appointments  to  the  Board,  which  has  five  members,  are:  C.  M.  Croft, 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Chairman;  Yves  Lamontagne, 
Director,  Commercial  Relations  Division;  and  T.  G.  Major,  Chief  of  Foods 
Division,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  all  three  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce;  A.  M.  Shaw,  Director  of  Marketing,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  Stewart  Bates,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of 
Fisheries. 

Powers  of  the  Board 
As  set  forth  in  the  Order  in  Council,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  general 
interest  are  as  follows: — 

To  buy,  sell,  negotiate  the  purchase  or  sale  of  and  engage  in  export 
trade  in  such  commodities  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  consider 
advisable. 

To  negotiate  the  prices  at  which  products  required  by  the  Board  for 
export  shall  be  purchased,  and  to  determine  the  prices  at  which  such 
products  shall  be  sold  by  the  Board,  provided  that  the  selling  prices  shall 
not  exceed  nor  be  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  prices  paid  for  such  goods 
by  the  Board  and  any  additional  charges  which  are  necessarily  incurred 
in  completing  any  export  transactions. 

To  accept  payment  and  receive  moneys  for  goods  sold  by  the  Board 
in  accordance  with  an  order  accepted  from  a  government,  agency  or 
importer  in  another  country,  and  to  use  such  funds  in  reimbursement  of 
the  Canadian  supplier. 

To  cause  to  be  inspected  any  goods  purchased,  when  such  inspection 
is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board;  to  pay  reasonable  charges  for  such 
inspection  service,  and  to  reject  any  commodities  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  standards  required  by  the  Board. 

To  charge  and  collect  such  buying  and  selling  commissions  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Board  to  cover  the  costs  of  these  operations, 
provided,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  incumbent  upon  the  Board  to  charge 
any  such  commission. 

The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  establish  such  offices,  elsewhere  than  at 
Ottawa,  as  may  be  required  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

For  the  purpose  of  its  operations,  the  Board  will  be  provided  with  a 
revolving  credit,  adjustable  as  experience  demands,  to  afford  adequate  working 
capital. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1942 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III.  Notes  on  Imported  Commodities — Cone. 
Following  are  notes  on  additional  products  imported  into  Jamaica  in  1942: 

Fertilizers,  Mineral  and  Chemical. — Imports  in  1942  were  reduced  to  only 
3,497  tons  (£43,978),  from  8,049  tons  (£83,837)  in  1941  and  12,160  tons 
(£112,525)  in  1940.  Imports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  from  Chile  dropped  from 
6,394  tons  in  1941  to  1,115  tons,  while  those  of  mixed  fertilizers  increased  from 
1,105  tons  to  2,975  tons.   Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  of  this  class. 

Glass  and  Glassware:  (a)  Bottles,  Vials  and  Jars. — Increased  imports  under 
this  heading  are  recorded  for  1942,  amounting  in  value  to  £46,848  as  against 
£31,973  in  1941  and  £14,656  in  1940.  This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
more  rum  is  being  bottled  than  heretofore,  to  the  development  of  various  indus- 
tries using  bottles  and  jars  for  such  products  as  jams,  jellies  and  marmalades, 
pickles  and  sauces,  and  toilet  preparations,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  fewer  used 
bottles  are  available  for  re-use  on  account  of  the  curtailed  importation  of  bottled 
goods. 

(6)  Illuminating. — This  item  includes  lamps,  lamp  chimneys  and  globes. 
The  value  of  imports  declined  slightly,  from  £6,833  in  1941  to  £6,146  in  1942, 
the  United  States  being  the  chief  supplier  in  both  years.  Canada's  share  in 
1942  was  £250  as  against  £97  in  1941. 

(c)  Mirrors,  Shelves  and  Table  Tops. — Imports  of  this  item,  consisting 
chiefly  of  mirrors,  amounted  in  value  to  £7,008,  of,  which  £6,784  is  credited  to 
the  United  Kingdom;  the  value  for  1941  was  £4,422.  Canada's  share  was  small, 
amounting  to  only  £152  in  1942  and  £316  in  the  previous  year. 

(d)  Plate  and  Sheet. — Total  imports  in  1942  were  valued  at  £14,801  as 
compared  with  £7,445  in  1941,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's  shares  were 
£14,490  and  £5,888  respectively.  Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of  £156  in  1942 
and  £460  in  1941. 

(e)  Scientific. — This  item  consists  of  lenses  and  watch  glasses  but  not 
instruments  made  of  glass.  Total  imports  in  1942  were  valued  at  £1,817,  of 
which  £715  is  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £576  to  the  United  States,  and 
£485  to  Canada.   Imports  in  1941  were  valued  at  £1,726. 

(/)  Table,  Toilet,  Ornamental  and  Stationery. — Total  imports  in  1942  were 
valued  at  £25,907,  of  which  £19,018  is  credited  to  the  United  States,  £4,588  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  £1,860  to  Canada.  This  represents  a  substantial 
increase  over  1941,  when  the  value  of  imports  was  only  £6,935. 

(g)  Other  Kinds. — These  consist  largely  of  thermos  flasks.  Total  imports 
in  1942  were  valued  at  £6,693,  of  which  £4,339  is  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  £2,184  to  Hong  Kong.  Imports  in  1941  were  valued  at  £4,210,  most  of 
which  came  from  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery. — This  item  includes  embroidery,  needlework, 
buttons,  and  all  minor  articles  used  for  making  up  apparel,  etc,  that  cannot  be 
allocated  to  various  textiles.  Of  the  imports  valued  at  £24,315  under  this  head- 
ing, Canada's  share  was  £12,004,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  £7,215  and  of  the 
United  States  £24,315. 

Hardware:  (a)  Metal  Furniture. — The  value  of  imports  fell  to  £8,858  from 
£31,821  in  1941.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  supplier  with  £4,888,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £2,506  and  Canada  with  £1,112. 

(b)  Other  Kinds. — As  in  the  case  of  most  iron  and  steel  products,  imports 
under  this  heading  were  greatly  reduced,  the  value  for  1942  being  £73,506  as 
against  £111,800  for  1941. 
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Implements  and  Tools:  (a)  Agricultural. — Imports  in  1942  were  valued 
at  £20,194  as  against  £31,607  in  1941.  In  both  years,  as  in  other  previous  years, 
the  United  Kingdom  was  the  main  supplier.  Canada's  shipments  were  valued 
at  £1,536  as  against  £3,766  in  1941.  Under  this  heading  are  included  cutlasses, 
forks,  spades,  etc. 

(b)  Artisans7. — Imports  of  these  also  declined  in  value,  from  £31,894  in 

1941  to  £27,747.  Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  in  1942  with  £13,502,  followed 
by  the  United  States  with  £10,676  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  £3,489.  In  1941 
the  trade  was  almost  equally  divided  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Leather,  Dressed  and  Undressed. — There  was  a  substantial  increase  in 
imports  of  this  item,  due  to  a  moderate  development  of  the  shoemaking  industry. 
Imports  in  1942  were  valued  at  £16,438  as  against  £4,245  in  1941.  Of  the  1942 
shipments,  £8,490  is  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  £6,653  to  Canada. 

Machinery,  All  Kinds. — The  value  of  imports  of  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
with  few  exceptions,  dropped  substantially  from  the  previous  years'  totals.  The 
values  of  the  various  classifications  for  1942  are  as  follows  with  1941  values 
shown  within  parentheses : 

Agricultural:  (a)  drainage  and  irrigation,  £2,110  (£10,676)  ;  (b)  stills,  £291 
(£1.137) ;  (c)  sugar,  £25,440  (£40,843) ;  (d)  field,  £4,323  (£15,154) ;  (e)  other 
kinds,  £16,453  (£33,322). 

Industrial  Machinery:  (a)  printing,  £3,012  (£4,640) ;  (6)  sewing  and  parts, 
£14,723  (£8.306);  (c)  shoemaking,  £1,569  (£631);  (d)  other  kinds,  £11,186 
(£13,431). 

Office  Machinery,  and  Parts:  (a)  adding  machines,  £3,013  (£940) ;  (b)  cash 
registers,  £77  (£1,494)  ;  (c)  typewriters,  £3,523  (£3,976) ;  (d)  other  kinds,  £460 
(£1,951). 

Other  Machinery  and  Parts:  (a)  cinematograph,  £1,283  (£1,006) ;  (6) 
marine,  £229  (£2,789) ;  (c)  water  and  sewerage,  £2,097  (£4,209) ;  other  kinds, 
£15,005  (£21,666). 

Medical  Sundries. — Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £4,095  in 

1942  as  against  £7,791  in  1941.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier 
in  both  years,  Canada's  shares  amounting  to  £1,549  and  £2,003  respectively. 

Medicines  and  Drugs. — A  further  substantial  increase  is  recorded  for  imports 
of  medicines  and  drugs  of  all  kinds  (except  quinine  and  vaccines,  lymph,  and 
serums).  Imports  totalled  £125,226  in  value  as  compared  with  £97,820  in  1941. 
Receipts  of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  rose  from  £47,345  to  £55,883,  while 
those  of  other  kinds  (not  including  dangerous  drugs)  increased  from  £37,569  to 
£61,681.  Canada's  shipments  in  1942  comprised  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  (£26,615)  and  other  kinds  (£25,357) . 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. — A  tightening  of  the  wartime  controls 
resulted  in  substantially  smaller  imports  of  most  items  in  this  category;  bars 
and  sheets  fell  from  £52,014  to  £11,814;  nails,  screws,  rivets  and  staples,  from 
£27,846  to  £15,760;  piping,  from  £33,917  to  £8,975;  roofing  materials,  from 
£26.876  to  £581;  barbed  and  other  fencing  wire,  from  £8,420  to  £2,033.  Items 
which  recorded  moderate  increases  were  hoops  for  containers  of  Island  produce, 
imports  of  which  rose  from  £3,864  to  £6,290;  and  railway  materials  (not  includ- 
ing rolling  stock),  from  £11,146  to  £12,538.  The  United  States  was  the  main 
supplier  of  most  items. 

Imports  of  lead  manufactures  were  valued  at  £2,326,  of  which  £2,015  is 
credited  to  Canada.  Those  of  tin  manufactures  totalled  £17,418,  chiefly  from 
the  United  States;  receipts  of  metal  containers  for  Island  produce  were  valued 
at  £17,672,  of  which  £9,305  is  credited  to  the  United  States  and  £7,693  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Painters'  Colours  and  Materials. — Imports  under  this  heading  dropped  from 
2,449,642  pounds  (£63,355)  in  1941  to  1,670,686  pounds  (£41,026).  Arrivals 
from  Canada  fell  from  709,972  pounds  (£26,858)  to  197,052  pounds  (£9,000). 
Shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  moderately,  from  1,538,890  pounds 
(£34,053)  to  1,380,238  pounds  (£30,477). 

Paper  and  Paper  Manufactures. — Imports  of  goods  in  this  category  declined 
in  value  from  £212,888  in  1941  to  £175,447.  Of  this  total,  Canada  contributed 
£120,877;  the  United  Kingdom,  £34,867;  and  the  United  States  accounted  for 
the  remainder.  Imports  by  various  classifications  in  1942  follow,  1941  values 
being  shown  within  parentheses: 

Paper  in  Rolls  or  Sheets:  (a)  cardboard,  millboard  and  strawboard,  £13,671 
(£8,398)  ;  (6)  cigarette  paper,  £4,032  (£3,756)  ;  (c)  printing  paper,  £28,377 
(£47,161) ;  (d)  tissue  paper,  £7,6421  (£6,827) ;  wallboard  and  compoboards,  £65 
(£1,196) ;  waxed  and  greaseproof  paper,  £6,385  (£5,830) ;  wrapping  paper,  £8,919 
(£18,344)  ;  other  kinds  of  paper,  £5,392  (£4,841). 

Paper  Manufactures  {made-up  Articles) :  (a)  bags,  boxes  and  cartons, 
£36,177  (£43,011) ;  (b)  playing  cards,  34,898  packs  valued  at  £876  (43,154  packs 
valued  at  £871) ;  other  kinds,  £33,339  (£33,420). 

Stationery  of  Paper:  (a)  blotting  paper,  £362  (£405) ;  envelopes,  £8,470 
(£12,213) ;  manuscript  books,  £7,589  (£13,699) ;  writing  paper,  £7,696  (£5,631) ; 
other  stationery  of  paper,  £7,331  (£7,291). 

Perfumery,  Cosmetics,  Dentifrices,  Toilet  Preparations  and  Requisites: 
(a)  Perfumes. — Imports  in  1942  were  valued  at  £4,972  as  compared  with  £6,479 
in  1941.   The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier. 

(b)  Cosmetics. — The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier  of  this  item 
also,  shipping  to  the  value  of  £10,877  in  1942  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
£13,806,  and  in  1941  to  a  value  of  £21,242  out  of  a  total  of  £24,674. 

(c)  Dentifrices. — Total  imports  were  valued  at  £10,409  against  £9,717  in 
1941.  Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of  £5,746;  Australia,  £2,820;  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  £1,703. 

(d)  Toilet  Preparations. — This  item  includes  such  articles  as  shaving  soap 
and  cream,  smelling  salts,  and  toilet  water.  Imports  were  valued  a1>  £4,449  as 
compared  with  £2,508  in  1941.  The  trade  was  divided  fairly  evenly  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Polishes  and  Blackings. — There  were  increased  imports  of  items  in  this 
category— from  408,539  pounds  (£19,964)  in  1941  to  601,356  pounds  (£36,036). 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  these  goods.  Canada's  shipments 
fell  from  45,938  pounds  (£2,157)  to  24,997  pounds  (£1,281). 

Ribbons  (All  Kinds). — Imports  increased  from  a  value  of  £2,722  in  1941 
to  £4,407,  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  largest  supplier.  Canada's  shipments 
increased  in  value  from  £788  to  £1,661. 

Roofing  of  Felt. — The  value  of  arrivals  dropped  sharply  from  £4,289  in 
1941  to  £1,231.   Canada  was  the  sole  supplier. 

Rubber  and  Gutta-percha  Manufactures. — Under  this  head  are  included 
water  bottles,  hose,  etc.,  but  not  waterproof  apparel,  rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
tires  and  tubes  or  toys  of  rubber.  Imports  dropped  in  value  from  £15,252  in 
1941  to  £11,351,  the  value  of  shipments  from  Canada  being  reduced  from  £10,158 
to  £2,300,  while  that  of  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  £1,140 
to  £7,694. 

Saddlery  and  Harness. — The  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  rose  from 
£3,985  in  1941  to  £4,525,  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  chief  supplier. 

Soap. — Imports  of  soap  of  all  kinds  in  1942  showed  little  change  as  com- 
pared with  1941,  the  values  being  £42,849  and  £41,940  respectively.  Of  the  1942 
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total,  Canada's  share  was  £31,820,  of  which  £10,984  represented  laundry  soap 
and  £17,030  toilet  soap.  As  reported  previously,  Jamaica  is  now  manufacturing 
the  bulk  of  her  own  requirements  of  laundry  soap  and  has  recently  started  pro- 
duction of  two.  well-known  brands  of  toilet  soaps. 

Stationery  (Other  than  Payer). — This  includes  writing  ink,  pens,  pencils, 
etc.  Imports  in  1942  were  valued  at  £18,199  as  compared  with  £19,124  in  1941. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  in  1941,  and  in  1942  the  trade 
was  devided  between  that  country  and  Canada. 

Toys  and  Games. — The  value  of  imports  dropped  sharply  from  £9,502  in 
1941  to  £4,404.  To  some  extent  the  shortage  resulting  from  reduced  imports 
has  been  made  up  by  locally  made  toys  of  wood,  the  output  of  which  has 
increased. 

Wood  and  Timber,  Manufactured. — Articles  under  this  heading  consist 
chiefly  of  containers  for  putting  up  Island  produce,  of  which  the  most  important 
during  the  year  under  review  were  rum  puncheons  and  barrels  for  citrus-fruit 
juices.  Some  wooden  furniture  is  also  included.  Imports  in  the  various  cate- 
gories in  1942  are  as  follows,  corresponding  values  for  1941  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  Wooden  containers  for  lard,  £6,226  (£556);  for  margarine,  £10,198 
(£968) ;  for  rum,  £30,813  (£60,928)  ;  for  biscuits,  £1,669  (£612) ;  cigars,  £357 
(£2,451) ;  citrus  fruit,  £1,196  (£10,568) ;  citrus-fruit  juices,  £56,602  (£28,404)  ; 
honey,  £3,703  (£6,860)  ;  logwood  extract,  £6,702  (£3,092) ;  matches,  £204  (£748) ; 
orange  pulp,  £6,737  (£4,617)  ;  soap,  £7,557  (£6,107) ;  and  tomatoes,  £1,213 
(£2,937) . 

Furniture  of  Wood. — Imports  were  valued  at  £5,628  in  1942,  at  £6,053  in 
1941,  and  £14,056  in  1939.  Locally  produced  furniture  from  native  lumber  is 
now  being  turned  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore  and  is  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  domestic  trade. 

Other  kinds  of  manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  £9,892. 

Wool:  (a)  piece-goods  of  pure  wool  of  a  value  exceeding  3s.  6d.  per  vard, 
214,587  yards  (£73,963)  as  compared  with  113,161  yards  (£40,580)  in  1941; 
parentheses:  Wooden  containers  for  lard,  £6,226  (£556) ;  for  margarine,  £10,198 
yards  (£10,596)  as  against  157,052  yards  (£10,353),  the  United  Kingdom  being 
practically  the  sole  supplier  of  both;  (c)  yarn,  £2,114  as  compared  with  £3,475; 
{d)  other  kinds  of  wool  manufactures,  £1,567  as  compared  with  £278  in  1941. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1942  was  £3,351,315 
as  compared  with  £4,152,428  in  1941.  During  this  period  Canada's  shipments 
of  this  class  of  goods  dropped  in  value  from  £1,085,760  to  £674,165. 

NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCTION 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  8,  1943. — For  some  months  falling  production  figures 
for  New  Zealand's  primary  products  have  occasioned  some  concern,  and  the 
serious  consequences  that  may  result,  should  the  present  trend  remain  unchecked, 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  farming  organizations  throughout  the  Dominion.  A 
decline  in  dairy  herds,  shortages  of  fertilizer  and  labour,  and  unfavourable 
weather  conditions  have  all  combined  to  reduce  the  output. 

The  falling-off  in  dairy  production  is  of  first  importance.  Between  July  31, 
1941,  and  July  31,  1943,  the  output  of  butterfat  decreased  by  21-1  per  cent  as 
against  an  estimated  reduction  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  figure  for  the  first  two 
months  (August  and  September)  of  the  current  season  was  28  per  cent  below 
that  for  the  opening  two  months  of  the  previous  period. 
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It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  decline  in  butter  fat  production  by  the 
end  of  the  present  season  (July  next)  will  amount  to  31  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  quantity  produced  in  1940-41.  During  the  1942-43  season, 
90,000  more  cows  were  killed  than  in  1941-42,  and  during  the  two  months  of 
the  present  season  11,000  more  bobby  calves  than  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  period.  There  is  a  feeling  that  these  losses  cannot  be  entirely 
attributed  to  seasonal  influences  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  farming  community, 
representations  should  be  made  to  the  Government  to  provide  a  corrective. 

Butter  has  been  rationed  in  New  Zealand  since  the  beginning  of  November, 
1943,  ordinary  consumers  being  allowed  half  a  pound  per  person  per  week. 
Despite  this  measure,  however,  present  indications  are  that,  to  meet  export 
obligations  and  to  prevent  financial  loss  to  producers,  the  problem  will  have  to 
be  met  by  increased  production.  To  this  end  the  farmers  are  asking  for  relief 
labour. 

Other  lines  of  production  are  also  showing  a  falling-off.  According  to 
official  estimates,  the  area  under  wheat  in  1943-44,  at  249,000  acres,  is  down  by 
14  per  cent,  while  the  oats  acreage,  at  220,000  acres,  is  lower  by  9  per  cent. 
The  yield  of  wheat  for  this  season,  provided  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years 
is  maintained,  is  estimated  at  7,850,000  bushels,  which  is  a  reduction  of  1,969,000 
bushels  from  the  figure  for  the  1942-43  season. 

The  area  under  barley  has  increased  by  16  per  cent  to  41,000  acres,  while 
potato  plantings,  at  25,000  acres,  show  an  increase  of  1,140  acres.  The  increase 
for  potatoes,  however,  is  considerably  short  of  that  asked  for  in  the  Govern- 
ment's program.  Fruit  production  is  expected  to  be  less,  estimates  of  the  South 
Island  crop  alone  being  25,000  cases  short  of  the  total  for  the  1942-43  season. 
Indicative  of  the  shortage  of  fertilizer,  the  area  of  grasslands  top-dressed  during 
the  twelve  months  to  January,  1943,  showed'  a  decrease  of  17-6  per  cent  from 
the  acreage  so  treated  a  year  ago. 

Overseas  Trade 

While  exports  of  produce  have  declined  in  the  past  twelve  months,  imports 
have  been  substantially  higher  than  in  previous  years.  For  the  year  ended 
September  last  the  value  of  exports  fell  by  19-7  per  cent  to  £66,262,712.  For 
the  same  period  imports  showed  an  increase  of  74-4  per  cent  to  £90,317,584,  the 
excess  value  of  imports  for  that  period  being  £24,054,882. 

The  abnormally  high  import  figures  are  mainly  due  to  the  substantial 
purchases  of  defence  materials  and  equipment,  as  well  as  supplies  obtained  on  a 
lend-lease  basis. 

The  quantity  of  butter  exported,  as  compared  with  that  shipped  in  the 
same  period  of  1942,  showed  a  fall  of  24  per  cent.  Cheese  exports  were  reduced 
by  35  per  cent,  frozen  beef  by  44  per  cent,  frozen  lamb  by  16  per  cent,  mutton 
by  52  per  cent,  pork  by  97  per  cent,  wool  by  44  per  cent,  and  tallow  by  25  per 
cent. 

The  twelve  months  to  September  30  almost  coincide  with  the  production 
year,  and  statistics  for  that  period  cover  the  greatest  movement  of  exports. 

INDIAN  GROUNDNUT  TRADE 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  is  approximately  equal  to  $0-335  Canadian) 

Bombay,  December  23,  1943. — Agricultural  production  in  India,  apart  from 
the  output  of  such  staple  crops  as  wheat,  rice,  and  coarse  grains,  includes  the 
growth  of  large  quantities  of  groundnuts.  In  a  general  way  this  term  is 
synonymous  with  the  more  common  expression  "peanuts",  although  to  the  local 
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trade  the  peanut  is  only  one  variety  among  a  number  of  nuts  of  the  same  general 
type. 

Groundnuts  have  been  one  of  India's  more  important  money  crops,  a  com- 
paratively minor  proportion  of  the  yield  having  been  retained  for  domestic 
consumption  until  recent  years.  Even  now  it  is  estimated  that  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  crop  is  exported  to  various  overseas  markets.  The  considerable 
extent  of  production  and  export  of  these  nuts  and  their  products  and  the  fact 
of  Canada  being  a  substantial  buyer  of  such  goods,  as  outlined  in  the  following 
report,  may  be  of  interest  to  agricultural  and  commercial  circles  in  Canada. 

Distribution  and  Extent 

India's  groundnut  industry  is  centred  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the 
country.  The  main  producing  areas  are  Madras,  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  Mysore.  Smaller  quantities  have  been  grown  in  recent 
years  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Baroda. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  area  sown  to  groundnuts  was  something 
less  than  300,000  acres.  The  adaptability  of  the  crop  to  local  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  and  its  value  to  the  cultivator  led  to  a  rapid  expansion  in  production 
and  in  1937-38  the  recorded  acreage  was  over  9,000,000  and  the  yield  over 
3,600,000  tons  of  nuts.  These  figures  are  slightly  larger  than  those  of  later 
years  in  which  agriculturists  have  been  encouraged  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  production  of  food  grains  than  of  any  other  crops  and  export  markets  have 
been  less  valuable  than  before  the  war.  The  1942-43  forecast  of  production  still 
indicates  an  acreage  of  more  than  7,000,000  and  a  probable  output  of  2,700,000 
tons. 

Types 

India's  groundnut  crop  is  made  up  of  four  main  types.  The  Coromandel 
type,  grown  principally  in  Madras,  accounts  for  about  50  per  cent  of  total 
production  and  some  75  per  cent  of  the  export  of  nuts.  The  Bold  type,  as  with 
Coromandel,  comes  from  a  trailing  plant;  it  makes  up  almost  20  per  cent  of  an 
average  yield  and  is  valued  principally  for  its  edible  qualities.  Peanuts  (or 
Khandesh)  and  Red  Natal  types  grow  on  erect  plants,  are  noted  for  the  higher 
percentage  of  kernels  than  in  the  Coromandel  or  Bold  varieties,  and  have  a 
considerably  higher  oil  content. 

The  foregoing  general  nomenclature  of  Indian  groundnuts  is  by  no  means 
universally  observed  throughout  the  trade.  Coromandel  nuts,  for  example,  are 
frequently  described  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  "Madras".  Khandesh 
nuts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  originate  largely  in  the  Bombay  area,  are 
invariably  described  as  "Peanuts"  by  the  Madras  trade. 

Production 

Supplementing  the  foregoing  figures  of  the  groundnut  crop  in  India  during 
recent  years,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  observe  in  more  detail  the  great  expansion 
in  output  recorded  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  when,  already  noted,  the 
area  sown  to  groundnuts  is  estimated  at  something  less  than  300,000  acres.  The 
industry  had  previously  experienced  a  severe  slump  owing  to  inefficient  methods 
of  production  and  inability  to  compete  with  other  producing  countries  in  the 
world's  principal  export  markets.  With  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties 
of  seed,  however,  there  was  a  marked  revival  in  production  and  by  1914-15 
acreage  had  expanded  to  over  2,000,000  and  yield  to  almost  1,000,000  tons. 
There  was  a  decline  in  production  towards  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and 
for  a  few  succeeding  years,  but  the  industry  soon  regained  its  position  and 
showed  great  progress.  In  1930-31  planting  and  yield  were  estimated  at 
6,600,000  acres  and  2,800,000  tons  respectively  and  three  years  later  these  figures 
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had  increased  by  25  per  cent.  More  recently,  as  already  recorded,  the  returns 
have  averaged  8,000,000  acres  and  3,250,000  tons  respectively. 

The  average  yield  of  India's  groundnut  crop  has  been  some  900  pounds  per 
acre.  This  figure  is  much  smaller  than  the  yields  recorded  in  China,  Mauritius, 
Spain,  and  several  other  producing  countries. 

More  than  half  of  India's  crop  of  groundnuts  comes  from  Madras 
Presidency,  where  recent  annual  yields  have  amounted  to  some  1,700,000  tons, 
a  record  of  2,000,000  tons  having  been  reached  in  1937-38.  Bombay  and 
Hyderabad  share  second  place  among  producing  districts,  each  with  a  recent 
average  of  about  575,000  tons  per  year.  The  Bombay  States  are  of  next  import- 
ance, followed  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Central  Provinces  and  Mysore. 
Production  in  other  areas  is  of  very  small  extent. 

Harvesting  and  Preparation 

The  harvesting  of  the  groundnut  crop  and  its  subsequent  preparation  for 
the  market  is  done  almost  entirely  by  hand.  In  the  case  of  the  trailing  type  of 
plants,  the  ground  must  be  ploughed  or  harrowed  to  permit  the  plants  and  nuts 
to  be  lifted.  Plants  of  the  erect  type  can  usually  be  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
entire.  In  either  case  the  operation  is  a  tedious  one,  particularly  when  the  soil 
is  dry  and  hard.  The  nuts  are  separated  from  the  roots  with  little  difficulty 
and  are  then  spread  out  in  the  open  to  dry.  The  drying  process  must  be  care- 
fully completed  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  risk  of  fermentation  or  other 
deterioration  from  excess  moisture. 

When  the  nuts  are  to  be  sold  as  kernels  the  shelling  process  is  frequently 
done  by  machine,  although  it  is  still  a  common  practice  in  some  districts  in 
Madras  to  do  this  work  by  hand.  In  either  case  the  shelling  and  subsequent 
grading  have  frequently  been  carried  on  in  a  haphazard  manner,  which  has 
militated  against  the  reputation  of  these  Indian  products. 

The  selection  and  grading  of  nuts  for  edible  use  is  usually  a  manual  opera- 
tion. If  the  nuts  are  required  in  the  shell,  only  those  above  a  minimum  size 
and  with  clear  skins  are  allowed.  When  shelled,  all  broken  kernels  and  impuri- 
ties are  removed. 

Manufacture  of  Oil  and  Cake 

The  expansion  in  groundnut  production  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  been  accompanied  by  a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  groundnut  oil 
and  it  is  said  that  India  is  now  the  largest  producer  of  it  in  the  world.  This  oil 
forms  an  important  addition  to  the  food  supplies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
being  mixed  with  ghee  (liquid  butter)  and  with  other  vegetable  oils  used  for 
cooking  purposes.  It  is  also  used  in  making  various  types  of  Indian  confec- 
tionery and  also  as  a  fuel  for  primitive  lamps. 

Oil  production  is  carried  on  in  modern  mills,  although  some  markets  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  premium  for  oil  made  in  bullock-driven  presses.  Production  is 
estimated  at  over  300,000  tons  per  year,  some  two-thirds  of  which  is  credited  to 
power-driven  mills. 

Groundnut  cake,  the  residue  from  the  crushing  of  nuts  for  their  oil  content, 
is  the  third  important  product  of  this  industry.  Annual  production  has  amounted 
to  over  500,000  tons  per  year.  The  cake  is  used  as  cattle  food  and  as  a  fertilizer, 
although  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  its  value  for  these  purposes  has  permitted 
Considerably  larger  exports  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Export  Trade 

The  latest  available  statistics  of  India's  export  trade  in  groundnuts  and 
groundnut  products  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40.  During  that  year  the  value 
of  groundnut  shipments  to  foreign  markets  was  Rs.71,901,488,  while  those  of 
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oil  and  cake  were  Rs.5, 159,304  and  Rs. 15,871,270  respectively.  In  the  case  of 
groundnuts,  the  foregoing  figure  was  approximately  Rs.20,000,000  less  than  the 
average  of  several  previous  years.  The  value  of  cake  exports  also  showed  a 
considerable  decline  from  that  of  previous  seasons.  Oil  shipments,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  well  in  excess  of  earlier  figures. 

Shipments  of  these  products  are  destined  principally  for  European  markets 
where  the  nuts  are  required  largely  for  oil  production,  the  oil  for  both  edible 
and  industrial  uses,  and  the  cake  as  a  fertilizing  material.  The  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Germany  have  been  India's  best  customers  for 
groundnuts,  these  four  countries  under  normal  conditions  together  consuming 
some  70  per  cent  of  an  average  year's  exports.  Exports  of  oil  are  based  largely 
on  the  demand  from  Burma,  Mauritius,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  of 
cake  are  consigned  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  minor  quantities  being 
credited  to  Eire,  Norway,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

India's  Position  in  World  Trade 

India  holds  a  high  position  in  world  production  and  trade  in  groundnuts 
and  their  products.  Even  though  the  crop  is  not  an  indigenous  one,  Indian  nuts 
have  been  known  in  European  markets  since  1840  and,  apart  from  fluctuations 
in  production  owing  to  crop  conditions,  India  has  maintained  a  leading  position 
as  a  supplier  of  these  goods  since  that  time. 

The  world's  principal  centres  of  production  of  groundnuts  are  China, 
Senegal,  Nigeria,  Gambia,  the  United  States,  and  Burma.  These  and  other 
countries  of  less  importance  are  estimated  to  have  a  total  acreage  sown  to 
groundnuts  of  something  over  20,000,000.  India's  recent  acreage  of  9,000,000 
is  accordingly  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  world  total.  On  the  basis 
of  production  the  Indian  crop  of  over  3,000,000  tons  has  made  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  world  total.  Production  per  acre  in  India,  at  an  average 
of  900  pounds,  is  considerably  less  than  in  China,  where  it  has  been  estimated 
at  1,600  pounds,  but  it  is  still  higher  than  in  some  other  producing  areas. 

It  follows  naturally  from  the  above  situation  that  India  is  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  groundnuts.  In  1938,  in  fact,  India's  exports  of  nuts  alone, 
including  shipments  made  from  Portuguese  and  French  Indian  ports  and  the 
Kathiawar  States,  were  estimated  to  exceed  the  quantity  of  nuts  exported  from 
all  other  countries. 

No  data  are  available  relative  to  world  trade  in  groundnut  oil  and  cake; 
but  it  is  estimated  that,  whereas  India's  shipments  of  oil  to  overseas  markets 
are  comparatively  insignificant,  she  holds  an  important  share  in  the  cake  trade. 

Export  of  Groundnuts  to  Canada 

Canada's  imports  of  "peanuts",  amounting  in  pre-war  years  to  some 
$1,000,000  per  year,  have  customarily  been  drawn  chiefly  from  China.  Such 
imports  averaged  15,000  tons  of  an  annual  value  of  $800,000.  Indian  partici- 
pation in  the  trade  was  of  negligible  extent  until  1935-36  when  it  amounted 
to  1,000  tons  valued  at  $78,000.  By  1938-39  these  figures  had  expanded  to  4,000 
tons  valued  at  $225,000,  a  preferential  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  having  offered  obvious  encour- 
agement to  the  purchase  of  nuts  from  India  as  compared  with  China  or  other 
countries  whose  products  were  dutiable  at  general  tariff  rates.  Statistics  for 
later  years  are  not  available  in  Canadian  trade  returns  but  official  Indian  data 
for  1939-40  show  shipments  of  nuts  to  Canada  amounting  to  6,183  long  tons 
of  a  value  of  Rs.  1,259 ,314.  There  was  no  trade  between  the'  two  countries  in 
groundnut  oil  or  cake  during  that  period,  although  some  business  in  oil  has  been 
done  subsequently. 
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SECOND  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  GRAIN  CROPS,  1943-44 

Mr.  W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires, 
reports  that,  according  to  the  second  official  estimate  of  the  1943-44  grain  crops, 
issued  on  January  21,  production  will  be  as  follows:  wheat,  260,854,000  bushels; 
flaxseed,  66,732,150  bushels;  rye,  38,976,300  bushels;  barley,  37,670,800  bushels; 
and  birdseed,  44,000  short  tons. 

With  regard  to  the  wheat  crop,  the  report  states  that  the  second  estimate 
shows  a  reduction  of  51,436,000  bushels,  or  16-5  per  cent,  from  the  preliminary 
forecast  issued  last  November.  The  principal  factors  contributing  to  this 
reduction  are  losses  caused  by  rust  and  excessive  rainfall  in  certain  zones. 

The  second  estimate  for  flaxseed  is  down  about  4*1  million  bushels,  or 
5-8  per  cent,  from  the  November  figure.  The  insect  "isoca"  caused  some 
damage  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  excess 
moisture  also  contributed  to  the  reduced  yield. 


CHILEAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1942 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

(Values  are  in  Chilean  pesos  of  6d.  gold;  one  kilo  equals  2*2  pounds;  one  metric  ton 

equals  2,204  pounds) 

Santiago,  December  29,  1943. — The  volume  of  Chile's  foreign  trade  in  1942 
amounted  to  4,082,700  metric  tons  valued  at  1,484,000,000  pesos.  As  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1941,  there  was  a  reduction  of  1,334,800  tons  but  an  increase 
in  value  of  191,300,000  pesos. 

The  decline  in  the  volume  of  imported  goods  was  not  great — to  1,159,800 
tons  from  1,637,700  tons  in  1941.  Imports  were  valued  at  621,600,000  pesos  as 
against  524,800,000  pesos  in  1941.  These  returns  indicate  a  decline  of  45,900 
tons  in  volume  and  an  increase  of  96,800,000  pesos  in  value. 

Exports  in  1942  amounted  to  2,490,900  tons  valued  at  862,900,000  pesos  as 
compared  with  3,779,800  tons  valued  at  767,900,000  pesos  in  1941.  As  a  result, 
the  volume  of  Chile's  exports  in  1942  declined  by  1,228,900  tons,  but  the  value 
increased  by  95,000,000  pesos. 

Imports 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  into  Chile  by 
countries  in  1942,  with  comparative  figures  for  1941: — 


Chilean  Imports  by  Countries 


Germany  

Argentina  . . 

Belgium  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Canada   

Colombia  . .  .  . 
Costa  Rica  .... 

Cuba  

Ecuador   

El  Salvador  . .  . . 

Spain  

United  States  . . 

France  

United  Kingdom 
Netherlands. .  . . 

India  

Italy  


1,000  Tons 

Million  Pesos 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

0.3 

0.1 

3.9 

1.3 

118.8 

231.4 

38.7 

74.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

17.4 

30.8 

17.1 

50.8 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

2.9 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

3.5 

0.5 

1.1 

1.6 

19.7 

17.1 

3.5 

4.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.8 

4.4 

1.2 

2.9 

2.1 

728.9 

248.8 

298.2 

282.6 

0.5 

1.0 

0.1 

31.8 

m.i 

47.7 

32.4 

0.2 

0.6 

10.1 

'i'.i 

6.9 

7.2 

0.3 

1.1 

0.1 
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1,000  Tons  Million  Pesos 


1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

Japan 

  9.0 

4.8 

24.8 

6.3 

14  1 

1.2 

7.0 

3.6 

  0.4 

1.9 

0.5 

2.2 

15.7 

0.2 

1.8 

  415.4 

926.7 

47.6 

122.6 

  3.1 

10.9 

2.3 

11.0 

  0.2 

0.2 

3.5 

5.7 

  0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

  1.3 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

  255.3 

69.5 

12.9 

7.4 

  1,637.7 

1,591.8 

525.2 

622.8 

An  examination  of  the  preliminary  import  returns  for  1942  shows  increases 
as  indicated  over  the  figures  for  1941  for  the  following  products:  lead  in  ingots 
and  bars,  1,967  tons;  zinc,  1,299  tons;  coffee  in  the  bean,  3,360  tons;  yerba  mate, 
2,545  tons;  raw  cotton  with  or  without  seed,  3,512  tons;  sunflower  or  marigold 
seed,  13,824  tons;  other  oleaginous  seeds,  4,577  tons;  flour,  2,288  tons;  soda  ash, 
2,095  tons;  impure  caustic  soda,  1,644  tons;  pitch  or  tar,  1,078  tons;  tallow  or 
impure  animal  grease,  4,107  tons;  ordinary  tinplate,  895  tons;  forged  iron  piping 
or  tubing,  1,491  tons;  and  rails,  1,953  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  products  showed  decreases  as  indicated: 
fresh  bananas,  2,103  tons;  vegetable  fibres  or  roots,  undyed,  1,766  tons;  peanuts, 
shelled,  8,876  tons;  cotton  seed,  3,107  tons;  cotton  cloths,  2,180  tons;  iron  wire, 
10,243  tons;  soft  iron  piping  or  tubing,  4,259  tons;  agricultural  implements  and 
machines,  2,179  tons;  railway  wheels,  axles  and  tires,  1,840  tons;  automobiles 
and  chassis,  2,828  units;  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes,  1,309  tons;  and  newsprint, 
3,988  tons. 

Exports 

The  distribution  of  exports  by  countries  is  indicated  in  the  following  table, 
corresponding  returns  for  1941  being  also  shown: — 


Chilean  Exports  by  Countries 


Germany  

Argentina  , 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Canada   

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Denmark  

Ecuador   

Spain  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Japan  

Mexico  

Norway  

Panama  

Peru  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Other  countries  

Nitrates  , 

Iodine  

Totals  

In  comparison  with  1941,  exports  of  the  following  items 
indicated:  rice,  4,554,000  kilos;  beans,  3,872,000  kilos;  onions 


1,000  Tons 

Million  Pesos 

1941 

1942 

1941 

1942 

14.4 

0.0 

5.8 

0. 

107.6 

143.5 

33.8 

51.! 

12.7 

17.0 

7.8 

10.: 

22.7 

34.7 

15,9 

33. 

1.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.' 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

2.i 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0. 

19.7 

17.5 

5.3 

7.: 

0.6 

3.5 

a.'i 

'i!8 

'2. 

0.1 

1.3 

0., 

2,132.8 

973.7 

500 '.  8 

602.. 

27.8 

19.7 

32.7 

20.! 

0.1 

0.7 

0. 

89.5 

38.0 

0.1 

CK2 

0.2 

'6*. 

1.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0. 

2.3 

9.5 

0.7 

2., 

42.8 

23.4 

9.4 

6.1 

1.8 

4.3 

0.1 

1.! 

10.4 

5,1 

1.3 

2.: 

1.7 

12.1 

1.1 

2. j 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.: 

13.3 

1,222.7 

1.8 

121.! 

1,270.5 

114.3 

0.9 

9.0 

3,779.8 

2,490.9 

781.5 

869.  J 

increased  as 
1,518,000  kilos; 
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honey,  744,000  kilos;  malt  barley,  21,000  kilos;  hemp  fibre,  3,885,000  kilos; 
fresh  and  frozen  meats,  2,735,000  kilos;  rauli  (lumber),  135,000  feet;  other 
lumber,  218,000  feet;  coal,  36,000  tons;  sheep,  4,715  head.  There  were  increases 
also  in  exports  of  products  of  the  mining  industry,  the  returns  for  which  are  not 
available  for  publication. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  the  following  were  reduced  as  indicated:  oats, 
19,189,000  kilos;  lentils,  13,723,000  kilos;  dried  peas,  5,293,000  kilos;  wool, 
4,075,000  kilos;  chickpeas,  2,096,000  kilos;  rolled  oats,  1,691,000  kilos;  oats, 
broken,  1,110,000  kilos;  garlic,  1,085,000  kilos;  fresh  apples,  1,081,000  kilos;  wheat, 
856,000  kilos;  fresh  melons,  548,000  kilos;  condensed,  evaporated  and  dried  milk, 
699,000  kilos;  box  shooks,  894,000  kilos;  and  wood  matches,  253,000  kilos. 

WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Deflation  of  the  wheat  surplus  in  1944  now  appears  to  be  fairly  certain. 
The  prospect  is  not  alarming,  however,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wheat 
shortage  experienced  in  North  America  in  1917-18  being  repeated,  even  if  the 
huge  pile  of  surplus  wheat  accumulated  during  the  present  war  is  reduced  this 
year. 

The  latest  available  figures  indicate  that  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia 
between  them  had  at  least  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  wheat  on  hand  at 
January  1,  1944.  The  Argentine  crop  has  since  been  reduced  by  about  30,000,000 
bushels,  while  the  harvest  prospects  for  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  appear 
to  have  been  lowered  very  considerably  by  the  unfavourable  moisture  situation, 
which  is  a  threat  also  to  the  spring  wheat  crops  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  this  year.  The  export  shipments  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  to  the  end 
of  December  are  well  ahead  of  the  corresponding  figures  a  year  earlier,  while 
estimates  of  wheat  to  be  fed  to  live  stock  in  the  United  States  have  been  revised 
upward  to  about  500,000,000  bushels  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 

These  are  some  of  the  signs  pointing  to  reduction  of  the  present  wheat  sur- 
plus. It  might  be  assumed  also  that  relief  shipments  will  increase  in  1944  as 
occupied  territories  are  retaken  from  the  Nazis.  It  is  quite  obvious,  however, 
that  the  wheat  suplus  will  still  be  quite  substantial  at  the  end  of  the  year  unless 
disaster  befalls  the  crops  in  1944. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  Argentine  wheat  crop  is  261,000,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  235,000,000  a  year  ago,  while  the  Australian  crop  is  still 
estimated  at  97,000,000  bushels  as  against  156,000,000  for  the  previous  year. 
Canada's  1943  crop  was  approximately  294,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
556,000,000  in  1942,  and  wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1943  was 
836,000,000  bushels  as  against  981,000,000  in  1942.  Much  of  the  difference  in 
production  between  the  two  years  in  this  group  of  countries  was  offset  by 
increases  in  old-crop  carryover. 

PERU'S  WARTIME  PROSPERITY 

From  The  British  Export  Gazette 

(One  Sol  equals  approximately  U.S .$0-1538) 

The  economy  of  Peru  was  not  affected  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war  to  the  extent  which  had  been  anticipated.  Over  the  whole  period  the  value 
of  exports  exceeded  that  of  imports,  but  the  favourable  trade  balance  was  not 
sufficiently  unwieldy  to  result  in  a  heavy  surplus  of  foreign  exchange.  There- 
fore the  position  in  Peru  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  in  most  of  the  South 
American  countries,  where  the  wartime  favourable  balances  of  trade  are  abnorm- 
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ally  high  and,  having  caused  a  sharp  increase  in  domestic  purchasing  at  a  time 
when  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  (particularly  imported  goods)  had  decreased 
sharply,  have  resulted  in  steep  inflation  of  prices.  Again,  in  contrast  to  most 
of  her  neighbours,  Peru's  budget  is  balanced,  so  that  heavy  expenditure  by  the 
Government  has  not  assisted  inflationary  tendencies.  The  Peruvian  Central 
Bank  certainly  has  an  accumulation  of  United  States  dollars,  but  these  are  not 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  have  caused  currency  problems,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  surplus  of  foreign  exchange  will  be  easily  assimilated  later  on  in  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  hardware,  building  materials  and  other  essential  com- 
modities which  have  not  been  readily  available  during  the  past  two  years. 

Regarding  the  general  commercial  situation,  conditions  are  satisfactory,  the 
financial  position  of  merchants  on  the  whole  being  much  improved  in  comparison 
with  the  pre-war  period,  and  the  remunerative  prices  now  being  paid  for  sugar, 
cotton,  and  mineral  products  have  brought  considerable  prosperity  to  producers 
of  these  commodities.  There  is  a  substantial  volume  of  money  seeking  invest- 
ment, as  is  the  case  in  all  other  South  American  republics,  and  the  market  prices 
of  industrial  shares  and  real  estate  have  reached  unduly  high  levels. 

Foreign  trade  has  continued  to  run  at  record  high  levels,  assisted  by  the 
Allied  demand  for  Peruvian  products,  notably  metals,  cotton  and  sugar.  There 
is  a  steady  growth  in  the  value  of  production  of  minerals  as  well  as  petroleum, 
output  of  the  latter  in  1943  running  ahead  of  the  1942  production  of  14,600,000 
barrels.  The  variety  of  metals  produced  is  very  great,  comprising  practically 
all  the  base  and  precious  metals.  The  agreement  between  Peru  and  the  United 
States  Metals  Reserve  Company  has  been  renewed  until  July,  1944,  and  provides 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  company,  at  guaranteed  prices,  of  strategic  metals 
such  as  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  tungsten,  molybdenum  and  antimony.  The 
1942  cotton  crop  was  sold  at  good  prices.  Total  exports  of  cotton  in  the  season 
ended  July,  1943,  were  142,238  bales  (of  478  pounds  net) ,  the  chief  destination 
being  Great  Britain  with  46,366  bales.  Most  of  the  1943  cotton  harvest  has 
already  been  disposed  of  at  enhanced  prices.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  approx- 
imately 45,000  tons,  by  comparison  with  an  average  yield  of  75,000  tons,  but  the 
decline  in  yield  has  been  compensated  by  the  fact  that  prices  are  the  highest 
for  very  many  years.  Sales  of  sugar  for  North  American  accounts  practically 
liquidated  all  surplus  stocks,  and  prices,  at  around  U.SJ2.80  per  quintal,  com- 
pare with  pre-war  quotations  of  U.S. $1.30. 

Latest  available  statistics  of  Peru's  foreign  trade  cover  the  first  six  months 
of  1943.  These  show  that  the  volume  of  imports  was  186,000  metric  tons 
(against  164,000  tons  in  the  like  period  of  1942)  costing  188,438,000  soles 
(163.734,000  soles),  while  the  tonnage  of  exports  was  977,000  (against  969,000 
in  1942)  valued  at  213,395,000  soles  (246,043,000  soles).  Therefore  the  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1943  was  about  25,000,000  soles  against 
82,000,000  soles  in  the  like  period  of  1942,  the  reduction  being  largely  due  to 
the  higher  value  of  imports  this  year — an  exceptional  feature  in  South  America 
at  present.  Peru's  foreign  trade,  both  on  import  and  export  account,  is  mainly 
with  the  United  States  and  neighbouring  South  American  countries.  During  the 
first  half  of  1943,  imports  from  the  United  States  cost  101,767,000  soles  (against 
95,793,000  soles  in  the  first  half  of  1942) ,  and  those  from  the  United  Kingdom 
cost  8,623,000  soles  (8,615,000  soles).  Exports  to  the  United  States  brought  in 
103,936,000  soles  (11,537,000  soles),  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  15,226,000 
soles  (9,995,000  soles) .  A  feature  of  foreign  trade  has  been  the  active  business 
with  Australasia.  The  values  of  the  principal  imports  from  all  sources  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1943  compare  as  follows  with  those  for  the  like  period  of 
1942  (given  in  parentheses) :  textiles,  35,497,000  soles  (27,444,000)  ;  foodstuffs, 
etc.,  27,863,000  soles  (15,565,000) ;  machinery  and  vehicles,  23,285,000  soles 
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(26,231,000) ;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  22,702,000  soles  (16,647,- 
000) ;  metals  and  manufactures,  21,227,000  soles  (15,309,000) ;  paints,  oils,  etc., 
16,294,000  soles  (14,015,000) ;  paper,  stationery,  etc.,  7,431,000  soles  (9,820,000) ; 
electrical  material,  5,579,000  soles  (5,330,000) ;  timber  and  manufactures,  4,502,- 
000  soles  (5,240,000)  ;  munitions,  explosives,  etc.,  3,856,000  soles  (2,512,000) ; 
pottery,  glassware,  etc.,  3,119,000  soles  (2,883,000)  ;  hardware,  3,025,000  soles 
(3,297,000);  hides  and  skins,  2,693,000  soles  (1,134,000). 

The  political  situation  in  Peru  is  stable.  The  currency  has  a  strong  gold 
backing,  while — although  national  expenditure  is  steadily  rising  as  in  all  South 
American  countries — the  budget,  as  already  indicated,  is  balanced.  In  the  year 
1942  the  fiscal  receipts  and  expenditure  approximated  very  closely  the  figure  of 
275,000,000  soles  at  which  the  budget  estimates  for  that  year  were  balanced. 
The  1943  national  budget,  at  400,000,000  soles,  is  the  highest  in  the  country's 
history,  but  fiscal  receipts  are  again  expected  to  reach  the  budgeted  figure.  The 
recent  Presidential  Message  to  Congress  again  testified  to  the  country's  con- 
tinued progress.  Among  the  indices  to  this  progress  was  the  growth  in  national 
income  from  the  principal  taxes  (for  example,  45,000,000  soles  from  income  tax 
in  1942  as  against  26,000,000  soles  in  1941),  as  well  as  the  increase  during  the 
past  three  years  in  deposits  and  advances  of  the  commercial  banks.  Regarding 
the  fiscal  situation,  Dr.  Prado  mentioned  the  recently  announced  conversion 
operation  in  respect  of  internal  loans  and  their  unification  on  a  6  per  cent 
interest  basis.  In  addition  to  the  cancellation  of  some  of  Peru's  foreign  indebted- 
ness during  the  year,  it  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  utilize  the  credit  of 
U.S. $25,000,000  granted  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  two  years 
ago  

The  highway  linking  the  coastal  zone  with  the  tropical  region  of  the  interior 
is  now  virtually  terminated,  and  utilization  of  the  new  route  will  greatly  facili- 
tate communications  with  Iquitos,  thereby  opening  up  a  new  quick  route  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  which  has  been  likened  in  its  economic  import- 
ance to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Formerly  Iquitos  was  linked  with 
Lima  only  by  air  or,  alternatively,  by  six  weeks'  journey  down  the  Amazon 
river  and  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  state  hydro-electric  project  on  the 
Santa  river  has  progressed  favourably  since  the  President's  statement  reported 
above,  as  has  also  the  construction  of  the  new  port  works  at  Chimbote.  Peru 
is  believed  to  have  the  largest  coal  deposits — ranging  from  bituminous  to 
anthracite — of  any  country  in  South  America,  while  the  national  iron  and  steel 
industry,  in  course  of  development  in  the  Chimbote  district,  is  on  a  large  scale, 
with  a  superabundance  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  the  necessary  capital  and 
technicians  available.  At  present  Peru  is  mainly  engaged  in  sending  large 
quantities  of  strategic  materials  to  the  United  Nations.  After  the  war,  however, 
the  existence  of  the  new  industry  will  permit  of  an  expanding  and  profitable 
exploitation  of  metals  and  coal  for  domestic  industries,  and  present  develop- 
ments promise  to  transform  the  whole  economic  basis  of  the  country.  Added 
to  all  this  is  the  fact  that  local  manufacturing  industries  in  Peru  have  made 
great  advances  in  recent  years  in  both  productivity  and  quality,  and  that  this 
tendency  has  been  considerably  speeded  up  during  the  present  war  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  imported  articles.  Due  to  native  production  of  cotton 
and  wool,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  textile  mills  lead  among  local  factories, 
which  now  include,  however,  many  turning  out  almost  all  articles  of  every-day 
consumption. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  expansion  of  the  heavy  indus- 
tries in  iron  and  steel,  coupled  with  the  increased  range  of  general  factory 
output,  may  effect  important  changes  in  the  post-war  Peruvian  markets  for 
imported  goods  compared  with  pre- 1939  conditions. 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons 

Inquiries  received  from  time  to  time  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  indicate  that  Canadian  exporters  still  do  not  understand  clearly  the 
composition  and  object  of  the  Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  Consolidated  Regulations  Respecting  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  (1939). 

The  List  of  Specified  Persons  is  a  published  list  of  firms  and  persons  in 
neutral  countries  with  whom  intercourse  or  transactions  of  a  commercial, 
financial,  or  any  other  nature  without  official  permission  constitutes  the  offence 
of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  List  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  designed  to  prevent 
enemy  countries  from  obtaining  any  economic  or  financial  assistance  from 
British  Empire  or  neutral  countries.  It  consists  principally  of  concerns  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  from  enemy  territory  (including  enemy-occupied 
territory  and  certain  other  territories  proscribed  under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Regulations),  and  of  firms  or  individuals  who  have  persistently  evaded, 
or  tried  to  evade,  the  contraband  or  enemy  export  controls.  Persons  controlled 
from  enemy  territory  are  enemies  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Regulations,  whether  or  not  they  are  included  in  the  List  of  Specified 
Persons. 

Additions  to  the  List  are  made  only  after  careful  investigation  in  order  that 
unnecessary  damage  to  neutral  or  British  Empire  interests  may  be  prevented. 
The  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property,  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Ottawa,  is  always  willing  to  consider  representations  from  importers  and  exporters 
and  other  interested  parties  and  to  reply  to  inquiries  on  questions,  such  as  the 
completion  of  unfinished  transactions  with  persons  placed  on  the  List  of  Specified 
Persons.  The  Office  of  the  Custodian  is  also  prepared  to  advise,  in  cases  where 
doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  legality  or  desirability,  from  the  point  of  view  of  trading 
with  the  enemy,  of  dealings  with  persons  not  on  the  List  of  Specified  Persons. 

Enemy  subjects  who  are  not  in  enemy  territory  are  not  necessarily  enemies 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regulations,  and  it  is  not 
intended  to  specify  persons  in  neutral  countries  as  enemies  merely  because  they 
are  enemy  subjects.  Many  subjects  of  enemy  countries  carry  on  business  in 
neutral  countries  without  assisting  these  countries,  and  in  some  cases  are  of 
assistance  in  the  promotion  of  Canadian  trade. 

Nevertheless,  enemy  subjects,  wherever  they  may  be  carrying  on  business, 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  Canadian  traders  who  employ  enemy 
subjects  as  agents  in  neutral  countries  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  dis- 
placing them  either  by  British  agents  or  by  nationals  of  the  country  concerned. 
Firms  who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  alternative  agents  should 
consult  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  the  appropriate 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners. 

Copies  of  the  Consolidated  List  of  Specified  Persons  are  obtainable  from 
the  Distribution  Branch,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa.  The  price  is 
25  cents  each  for  single  copies,  with  a  reduction  for  purchases  of  100  copies 
or  more.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  more  than  9,000  persons,  principally  in 
Europe,  Latin  America,  Japan  and  China.  It  is  subject  to  revision  from  time 
to  time,  and  additions,  amendments  and  deletions  which  are  found  necessary  are 
published  in  the  Canada  Gazette.  Canadian  firms  that  have  extensive  dealings 
with  persons  in  neutral  countries  are  strongly  advised  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
consolidated  list  and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  to  receive  revisions  as  published. 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  87,  effective  February  7,  1944,  small 
shipments,  not  exceeding  100  pounds  per  day,  of  smelts  (fresh  or  frozen,  filleted 
or  not),  included  in  Group  2  (Animals  and  Animal  Products),  are  exempted 
from  requiring  a  permit  for  export  from  Canada  to  any  destination  if  shipped 
by  bona  fide  fishermen. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

British  Guiana 

Licences  for  Importation  of  Medicinal  Wine 

The  British  Guiana  Controller  of  Supplies  and  Prices  announced  on  January 
12,  that  import  licences  for  medicinal  wine  will  be  issued  half-yearly,  on  the 
basis  of  present  established  quotas,  for  importation  from  Canada  only,  and  that 
no  further  licences  will  be  granted  to  import  medicinal  wine  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Licences  for  Toilet  Preparations 

Importers  were  notified  on  January  14  by  the  Controller  of  Supplies  and 
Prices  that  applications,  based  on  their  actual  imports  in  1939,  for  licences  to 
import  perfumes,  Eau  de  Cologne,  brilliantine,  lipstick  and  rouge  from  all 
sources,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  considered.  A  previous  notice 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2082  (December  25,  1943), 
page  508,  stated  that  applications  to  import  these  toilet  preparations  from  all 
sources  except  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  considered. 

Ireland 

Import  Quotas  on  Various  Goods 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  writes  that, 
by  seven  Orders  of  the  Irish  Government,  issued  under  the  Control  of  Imports 
Acts,  1934  and  1937,  further  import  quotas  have  been  announced  as  follows: 
Leather  boots  and  shoes,  1,250,000  articles;  ladies'  felt  hats  under  14s.  lid.  each, 
80,000  articles;  metal  screws  with  slotted  heads  and  tapered  threads,  50,000 
gross,  of  which  48,000  gross  must  be  of  United  Kingdom  or  Canadian  manufac- 
ture; motor-car  chassis  with  body  or  with  body  shell  attached,  120  articles; 
motor-car  chassis  without  body  or  body  shell  attached,  60  articles;  motor-car 
bodies  or  body  shells  imported  otherwise  than  attached  to  chassis,  60  articles; 
certain  motor-car  body  parts,  10  articles.  The  three  Orders  relating  to  motor- 
car chassis  and  motor-car  bodies  specify  those  completely  or  substantially 
assembled. 

The  quota  period  for  footwear,  hats,  and  metal  screws  is  for  the  six  months 
January  1  to  June  30,  1944;  for  motor  cars  and  parts,  for  the  twelve  months 
January  1  to  December  31,  1944.  The  new  quotas  are  the  same  in  all  cases  as 
those  for  similar  previous  periods. 

By  Orders  under  the  Emergency  Powers  Order  1941,  the  import  quota 
restrictions  on  certain  mechanically  propelled  bicycles  have  been  suspended  for 
the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1944,  while  those  on  certain  electric  filament 
lamps,  already  suspended  to  the  end  of  1943,  have  been  further  suspended  to 
June  30,  1944. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  7,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  7,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  31,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including-  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annuial 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  Information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics >— 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1943.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Tear  Book.   (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.    (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 

of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C  S.  Bibsett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C  B  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office— Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  TRINIDAD  IN  1943 

G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  31,  1944 —During  1943,  conditions  in  Trinidad  were 
characteristic  of  a  wartime  economy;  money  was  easy,  goods  scarce,  and  prices 
high.   There  was,  however,  a  feeling  of  greater  stability  than  in  1942. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  that  year  the  submarine  campaign 
seriously  threatened  the  Colony's  food  supply,  and  the  closing  months  were 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  establishing  of  food  reserves.  By  early  1943  this 
problem,  although  important,  had  passed  its  serious  phase,  and  attention  was 
turned  to  obtaining  dry  goods,  building  materials  and  equipment,  which  had 
become  extremely  scarce  as  the  result  of  the  suspension  of  imports  during  the 
food  crisis.  The  shipping  situation  became  easier  and,  with  the  exception  of 
sporadic  extreme  shortages  in  specific  items,  the  Colony  as  a  whole  managed 
fairly  well  on  an  enforced  austerity  program  of  supplies. 

Money  has  been  circulating  more  freely  in  Trinidad  during  the  past  three 
years  than  at  any  time  during  its  history.  The  construction  of  the  United  States 
bases  resulted  in  the  steady  employment  of  thousands  of  labourers,  oil  produc- 
tion gave  further  well-paid  employment,  and  the  influx  of  army,  navy,  merchant- 
navy  personnel  and  civilian  employees  engaged  in  war  work  increased  the 
circulation  of  currency  among  the  numerous  stores,  restaurants  and  amusement 
centres. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  annual  volume 
has  moved  steadily  upward.   During  the  first  ten  months  oi'Mk&il  average 
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$9,000,631  per  month  as  compared  with  $8,364,587  for  the  same  period  in  1942. 
Railway  receipts  for  the  1943  period  were  $440,101  over  the  $1,171,505  received 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  1942.  Customs  and  excise  receipts  for 
January  to  September  inclusive  totalled  $9,255,076,  an  increase  of  $1,676,098 
over  the  figure  for  the  1942  period.  The  Colony's  total  revenue  for  1943, 
amounting  to  approximately  $27,500,000,  was  expected  to  yield  a  surplus  of 
about  $4,445,000.  From  a  monetary  point  of  view,  therefore,  conditions  in  the 
Colony  were  very  good  during  1943. 

Budget  Provisions 

The  1944  budget,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $27,333,357  and  an  estimated 
surplus  of  $523,673,  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  such  favourable  circum- 
stances will  continue.  This  budget  has  an  interesting  provision  of  $5,097,500 
for  development  and  welfare  schemes  in  1944,  of  which  the  most  significant  are 
as  follows:  Laventille  aerodrome,  $1,100,000;  Piarco  aerodrome,  $100,000; 
planning  and  housing,  $500,000;  water  supplies,  $492,700;  hospital  buildings, 
$1,625,800;  swamp  reclamation  in  Caroni  and  Laventille,  $300,000;  and  Maracas 
reclamation,  $220,000. 

The  vote  for  the  Laventille  aerodrome  is  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
an  up-to-date  land  and  sea  plane  base  on  swamp  land  close  to  Port  of  Spain 
to  replace  the  present  Piarco  airport  which  is  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  It  reflects  the  growing  consciousness  in  Trinidad  that  the  Colony  is 
becoming  the  hub  of  air  traffic  in  the  Caribbean  and  is  likely  to  experience 
even  greater  activity  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  votes  for  water  supply,  housing, 
and  hospitalization  cover  three  urgent  needs  in  the  Colony  that  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  meet  during  the  war  on  account  of  supplies  of  available  materials  being 
limited. 

Two  factors  in  Trinidad's  economic  position  are  unfavourable.  On  the 
debit  side  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which,  according 
to  an  index  based  on  the  cost  of  items  required  by  an  average  labourer  and  his 
family,  rose  10  per  cent  in  1939,  15  per  cent  in  1940,  12  per  cent  in  1941,  29  per 
cent  in  1942,  and  20  per  cent  in  1943,  making  a  total  of  86  per  cent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  As  the  Colony  is  dependent  on  imports  drawn  from  world 
markets  not  subject  to  price  control,  and  since  to  this  cost  must  be  added  high 
freight  and  insurance  rates,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  a  ceiling  on  local  prices 
beyond  restricting  the  amount  of  profit  that  can  be  realized  on  the  imported 
cost.  Although  some  effort  has  been  made  to  subsidize  certain  food  items  such 
as  flour,  the  rapid  rise  in  import  prices  made  the  cost  to  the  local  government 
of  maintaining  a  firm  ceiling  prohibitive. 

The  sugar  industry,  one  of  the  two  main  industries  of  the  Colony,  oil 
production  being  the  other,  suffered  greatly  from  a  shortage  of  labour  during  the 
past  two  years,  when  workers  were  attracted  to  United  States  base  construction. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  shipping  space  for  exports  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  wages,  as  far  as  possible,  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living  modified  temporarily  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  caused 
by  this  labour  diversion. 

Now,  however,  with  employment  on  the  United  States  bases  gradually  tap- 
ering off,  it  has  become  apparent  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  revive  the 
sugar  industry  to  assist  in  providing  employment  for  this  released  labour. 

Some  indication  of  the  problem  which  confronts  the  authorities  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  production  of  sugar,  which  in  1937  amounted 
to  154,218  tons,  was  131,609  tons  in  1941,  104,377  tons  in  1942,  and  only  70,942 
tons  in  1943. 

To  encourage  an  immediate  expansion  in  sugar-cane  acreage,  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy,  under  certain  conditions,  of  $40  per  acre  of  land 
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cultivated  and  newly  planted  or  replanted  in  canes  during  the  period  August  1, 

1943,  to  November  15,  1943.  Further  aids  to  the  sugar  industry  have  been  the 
subject  of  reports  and  are  now  under  discussion. 

Trinidad  cocoa  production,  which  was  once  the  main  agricultural  industry 
of  the  Colony,  and  still  provides  considerable  employment,  continued  its  down- 
ward movement  in  1943  with  an  approximate  export  (January-September)  of 
6,990,892  pounds  of  domestic  cocoa  as  compared  with  9,757,883  pounds  for  the 
same  period  of  1942.  Such  conditions  add  emphasis  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  sugar  industry,  which,  according  to  expert  opinion,  cannot  be  replaced 
as  the  main  cash  crop  of  the  Colony. 

It  is  apparent  that,  with  the  possible  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in 

1944,  Trinidad  is  once  more  likely  to  face  the  old  pre-war  question  of  maintain- 
ing her  increasing  population  on  her  own  resources. 


REFUND  OF  SUBSIDIES  ON  TEXTILES  WHEN  EXPORTED 

Under  an  order  issued  by  the  Commodity  Prices  Stabilization  Corporation, 
Limited,  effective  February  17,  a  refund  of  subsidies  which  have  been  paid  by 
the  Corporation,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  cotton,  wool  and  rayon  textiles  and 
products  is  required  on  exports  of  most  of  these  goods.  For  purposes  of  sim- 
plicity, the  amounts  of  the  subsidy  refunds  have  been  so  arranged  that  the 
refund  required  on  cottons  or  articles  made  chiefly  of  cotton  will  be  10  per  cent; 
on  woollens,  5  per  cent  ;  and  on  rayons,  3  per  cent.  Exporters  are  advised  to 
read  the  order  for  full  information  on  its  coverage  and  as  to  any  exceptions. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  refunds  based  on  the  export  invoice  price, 
f.o.b.  shipping  point,  including  commissions  but  excluding  export  packing,  will 
be  required  (as  of  February  17)  by  the  Export  Permit  Branch  before  export 
permits  can  be  granted  for  these  goods. 

It  is  hoped  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  the 
decision  by  the  Commodity  Prices  Stabilization  Corporation  will  not  result  in 
an  increase  of  export  prices  for  cotton,  wool  and  rayon  textiles  and  products. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  money  which  will  be  refunded  is 
not  an  export  tax  or  surcharge  in  any  sense  of  the  word  but  merely  a  refund  to 
the  Canadian  Treasury  of  the  subsidy  which  has  been  paid,  at  one  stage  or 
another  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  prices  in 
Canada  within  the  established  domestic  ceilings.  The  subsidy  is  paid  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  Canadian  consumers,  and  obviously  the  benefit  should  not  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  outside  of  Canada. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  14  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  cotton,  wool  and  rayon  textiles  (including  made-up  goods)  on  the  subject  of 
this  order,  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Chief,  Export  Permit  Branch,  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations  and  suggestions  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  subsidy  refund 
by  exporters: — 

"It  may  be  that,  in  most  cases,  present  export  prices  are  sufficiently  above 
Canadian  ceiling  prices  to  permit  the  absorbing  of  the  subsidy  refund  without 
any  increase  in  export  prices.  If,  however,  Canadian  exporters  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  export  prices  because  of  the  subsidy  refund,  this  should  be  done  by 
quoting  a  higher  price,  without  any  specific  reference  to  the  subsidy.  Certain 
manufacturers  and  exporters  may  feel  it  is  essential  to  show  the  subsidy  refund 
separately  as  an  addition  to  their  invoice  price.  In  this  case,  it  is  strongly 
urged,  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  export  trade  at  large,  that  the  following 
phraseology  be  used: — 

Refund  of  subsidy  paid  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  the  purposes  of  price 
control  within  Canada  
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"The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  whose  interest  is  in  the  fostering 
of  export  trade,  is  satisfied  that  if  these  facts  are  fairly  presented  to  overseas 
customers,  the  circumstances  will  be  fully  appreciated.  The  important  point 
is  that  the  subsidy  refund  is  not  an  export  tax,  and  exporters  should  use  great 
care  in  ensuring  that  such  terminology  is  not  used  either  on  their  invoice  forms 
or  in  correspondence  with  their  overseas  customers." 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1943 

I. 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  February  3,  1944. — United  States  industrial  and  financial  enter- 
prise experienced  a  most  unusual  year  in  1943.  The  most  outstanding  feature 
of  the  country's  economic  development  was  the  attainment  of  full  industrial 
mobilization  for  total  war  after  two  years  devoted  to  expansion  and  conversion 
of  plant  and  equipment.  It  is  estimated  that  expenditures  for  war  material 
in  1943  totalled  $82,000,000,000. 

The  record-breaking  rise  in  industrial  output  which  began  in  1940,  when 
the  defence  program  started,  continued  during  last  year.  In  December  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  industrial  production  reached  248,  while  the 
average  for  the  year  was  239,  a  gain  of  20  per  cent  over  the  1942  index  of  199. 

Many  new  industrial  records  were  established  in  1943.  Aircraft  production 
reached  the  unprecedented  level  of  86,000  planes.  Nineteen  million  tons  of  new 
ships  were  turned  out  by  the  nation's  shipyards.  The  automobile  industry, 
producing  war  materials  almost  exclusively,  accounted  for  about  one-sixth  of 
the  nation's  war  production.  Substantial  gains  were  recorded  by  the  steel 
industry,  non-ferrous  metal  industries,  and  the  copper  and  petroleum  industries. 
Railroads  carried  more  freight  and  passengers  than  in  1943.  National  income 
reached  a  new  high  of  about  $142,000,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
struction industry  reported  a  heavy  decline  during  the  year  and  reductions  were 
reported  in  production  of  cotton  textiles,  pulpwood,  wood-pulp  and  paper,  refined 
lead,  and  iron  ore. 

Although  there  was  some  intensification  of  the  inflationary  pressure  result- 
ing from  high  income  and  shortages  of  supplies  in  1943,  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram proved  effective  in  holding  the  line  of  prices  and  wages.  Government 
controls,  aided  by  increases  in  income  taxes,  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  anti- 
inflation  program. 

Steel  Industry 

Overcoming  many  difficulties,  the  United  States  steel  industry  established 
new  output  records  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  with  a  production  of 
88,872,598  tons.  However,  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  indications  were 
that  the  greatest  steel-making  program  in  world  history  had  reached,  and 
perhaps  passed,  its  peak.  War  orders  were  tapering  off  as  a  result  of  declines 
in  lend-lease  shipments  and  cutbacks  or  cancellations  in  small  arms,  tanks  and 
other  military  equipment. 

PRODUCTION 

According  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  production  of  steel 
in  1943  reached  the  all-time  high  of  88,872,598  tons  as  compared  with  86,029,921 
tons  in  1942.  This  was  a  gain  of  2,842,677  tons,  or  3-3  per  cent,  and  was  75  per 
cent  higher  than  the  output  of  50,467,880  tons  established  in  1917,  the  biggest 
steel  year  during  the  first  World  War.  The  industry  operated  at  98-1  per  cent 
of  capacity  as  against  96-8  per  cent  in  1942  and  90-8  per  cent  in  1917. 
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EXPANSION 

Capacity  for  production  of  ingots  and  castings,  which  stood  at  90,300,000 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  1943,  was  increased  to  91,000,000  tons  in  July  and  was 
placed  at  94,000,000  tons  in  December.  New  facilities  scheduled  to  come  into 
production  during  the  first  half  of  1944  would  raise  this  capacity  to  96,000,000 
tons. 

PIG  IRON 

Production  of  pig  iron,  including  ferro-manganese  and  spiegel,  amounted  to 
61,777,296  tons  in  1943  as  compared  with  60,115,387  tons  in  1942,  an  increase 
of  2-7  per  cent. 

Aircraft  Industry 

The  United  States  aviation  industry  produced  about  9,000  planes  in  the 
final  month  of  1943,  for  a  total  of  nearly  86,000  planes  for  the  year,  or  80  per 
cent  greater  than  the  1942  production  of  47,694  planes  and  342  per  cent  greater 
than  the  1941  output  of  19,403.  The  weight  of  military  aircraft  frames  produced 
totalled  667,000,000  pounds  as  against  276,000,000  pounds  in  1942.  The  average 
weight  of  planes  built  was  nearly  double  that  for  1941,  indicating  a  greater 
proportion  of  heavy  bombers  and  transports  as  compared  with  smaller  and 
lighter  planes. 

The  dollar  value  of  air  frames,  engines  and  propellers  is  estimated  at 
$11,000,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  1942  value  of  $5,000,000,000  and  six 
times  the  1941  figure  of  $1,750,000,000.  The  average  daily  production  value 
for  the  year  was  $6,000,000,  and  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1943  reached  $8,000,000. 

The  large  increase  in  aircraft  production  was  achieved  with  increases  of 
only  50  per  cent  in  plant  expansion  and  45  per  cent  in  the  number  of  employees. 
The  total  of  employees  in  the  industry  was  estimated  at  1,400,000,  of  whom 
40  per  cent  are  women,  as  compared  with  970,000  in  1942  and  423,000  in  1941. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  an  additional  450,000  are  employed  in  sub-contracting 
plants. 

The  trend  of  aircraft  production  in  1944  is  expected  to  be  toward  a  reduc- 
tion in  trainer  and  certain  other  types  and  an  increase  in  urgently  needed  com- 
bat types.  The  industry  will  be  called  upon  to  expand  still  further,  with  total 
aircraft  production  scheduled  for  $30,000,000,000,  of  which  the  aviation  industry 
is  called  upon  to  produce  to  a  value  of  $20,000,000,000,  or  about  120,000  aircraft. 

Automobile  Industry 

The  Automobile  Council  for  War  Production  reports  that  the  automobile 
industry,  which  is  capable  of  producing  one-sixth  of  the  war  products  made  of 
metal,  operated  at  full  capacity  during  1943,  producing  war  goods  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $10,000,000,000  a  year;  its  1,038  principal  war  plants  were  con- 
verted 100  per  cent  to  arms  output. 

During  1943  the  industry  turned  out  war  materials  to  an  estimated  value 
of  $8,840,000  000  and  had  a  year-end  backlog  of  orders  totalling  more  than 
$14,000,000,000. 

Shipbuilding 

United  States  shipyards  more  than  doubled  their  1942  production  records 
by  delivering  into  active  service  1,896  new  vessels  aggregating  19,238,239  dead- 
weight tons.  This  is  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  all  the  world's  merchant  ships  afloat 
in  1939.  The  Maritime  Commission's  18 ,890 ,000- ton  program  for  1943  was 
exceeded  by  more  than  300,000  tons  despite  holdups  caused  by  cold  weather  and 
strikes.  The  new  goal  of  the  shipbuilding  program  is  the  development  of  high- 
quality  vessels,  with  less  emphasis  on  volume.   This  shift  has  been  made  pos- 
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sible  by  a  combination  of  factors,  including  the  estimate  that  by  December  1, 
1943,  all  the  shipping  destroyed  throughout  the  world  during  the  war  had  been 
replaced. 

Building  and  Construction 

During  1943  the  United  States  completed  the  most  ambitious  program  of 
new  construction  ever  undertaken  in  building  a  war  machine.  However,  most 
of  the  groundwork  was  finished  in  1942,  with  the  result  that  during  the  year 
there  was  a  shifting  of  men  and  materials  to  the  direct  production  of  war 
supplies. 

Consequently  total  new  construction  in  1943  was  42  per  cent  below  the  1942 
level.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
total  new  construction  for  1943  was  valued  at  $7,748,000,000  as  against  $13,549,- 
000,000  in  1942.  The  value  of  private  construction  amounted  to  $1,620,000,000, 
the  lowest  in  a  decade,  as  against  $2,877,000,000  in  the  previous  year,  a  decline 
of  43-7  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  publicly  financed  construction 
decreased  by  42-5  per  cent  from  $10,672,000,000  to  $6,129,000,000.  The  large 
reduction  in  publicly  financed  construction  was  due  to  the  completion  of  the 
army  and  navy  building  program. 

Non -residential  Building 

Non-residential  building,  both  private  and  public,  was  valued  at  $6,263,- 
000,000,  a  decline  of  45-4  per  cent  from  the  1942  total  of  $11,489,000,000.  In 
this  group  industrial  construction  amounted  to  $2,191,000,000  as  compared  with 
$3,900,000,000  in  the  previous  year,  while  all  public  utility  construction  declined 
from  $695,000,000  to  $492,000,000.  All  other  construction  contracts  were  valued 
at  $773,000,000  as  against  $1,574,000,000  in  1942. 

Residential  Building 

Although  most  groups  of  construction  recorded  sharp  declines,  residential 
building  activity,  both  public  and  private,  was  one  of  the  best  sustained  types, 
the  decline  being  only  about  25  per  cent  from  the  1942  level.  This  was  a  result 
of  the  continued  upward  trend  in  public  housing,  which  practically  offset  the 
decrease  in  construction  by  private  enterprise.  Total  residential  building  con- 
tracts for  1943  were  valued  at  $1,485,000,000  as  compared  with  $2,060,000,000 
in  the  previous  year.  Privately  financed  residential  building  totalled  $805,000,000 
as  against  $1,460,000,000  in  1942,  while  the  value  of  publicly  financed  residential 
construction  amounted  to  $680,000,000  as  compared  with  $600,000,000,  a  gain 
of  13-3  per  cent.  Residential  farm  construction,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
figures  for  total  residential  building,  totalled  $64,000,000  in  1943  as  compared 
with  $114,000,000  in  the  previous  year. 

Newsprint 

The  newsprint  industry  reflects  the  effects  of  the  war,  with  decreased  pro- 
duction arising  from  pulpwood  and  manpower  shortage  and  increasing  produc- 
tion costs.  The  War  Production  Board  found  it  necessary  to  issue  orders  reduc- 
ing the  consumption  of  newsprint  and  bringing  it  in  line  with  production  and 
reserves  on  hand.  A  cut  of  5  per  cent  was  ordered  to  take  effect  July  1,  and 
this  was  followed  by  another  of  5  per  cent  effective  October  1.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  War  Production  Board  ordered  a  further  reduction  of  13  per  cent 
beginning  January  1,  1944.  As  a  result,  the  allotments  to  consumers  in  1944 
will  be  reduced  by  approximately  23  per  cent  from  those  for  the  1941  base  period. 

During  the  year  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  authorized  two  separate 
increases  in  the  newsprint  ceiling  price,  which  were  of  some  assistance  to  the 
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mills  in  meeting  increased  costs  of  production.  The  two  increases  lifted  the 
manufacturers'  ceiling  "port  prices"  to  $58  per  ton  for  standard  newsprint  paper. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  indicates  that  the 
production  of  newsprint  paper  in  North  America  for  1943  totalled  4,023,857 
tons,  or  8-7  per  cent  less  than  the  1942  figure  of  4,407,144  tons.  Canada  supplied 
2,982,799  tons,  or  74-1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  ;  the  United  States,  804,853 
tons,  or  20  per  cent;  and  Newfoundland,  236,207  tons,  or  5-9  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  output  of  2,982,297  tons  was  6-1  per  cent  below  the 
3,177,102  tons  recorded  for  1942.  United  States  production  was  147,763  tons, 
or  15-5  per  cent,  below  the  1942  figure  of  952,616  tons.  The  output  of  New- 
foundland amounted  to  236,207  tons  and  was  14-9  per  cent  below  the  1942  total 
of  277,426  tons. 

Shipments  from  United  States  and  Canadian  mills  in  1943  totalled  3,787,650 
tons.  Mill  stocks  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
10,992  tons  and  65,397  tons  respectively,  or  a  total  of  76,389  tons  as  compared 
with  101,587  tons  in  1942. 

Agricultural  Situation 

Crop  production  in  the  United  States  in  1943  was  6  per  cent  less  than  in 
1942,  but  nearly  5  per  cent  greater  than  in  any  previous  season.  In  comparison 
with  the  five  crop  seasons  1937  to  1941,  average  yields  per  acre  were  up  5  per 
cent,  and  the  aggregate  production  of  the  principal  crops  showed  an  increase  of 
9  per  cent.  This  was  attributed  to  progressive  improvements  in  farming  prac- 
tices, changes  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  program,  deferment  of  farm 
workers,  and  to  prices  and  programs  that  encouraged  farmers  to  increase  pro- 
duction. However,  much  of  the  credit  for  the  increase  must  be  given  to  the 
united  efforts  of  all  to  push  production  towards  the  limits  fixed  by  acres  of  land, 
hours  of  daylight,  and  human  endurance. 

FARM  INCOME 

Total  farm  income  from  marketings  and  government  payments  for  the 
January-November  period  of  1943  was  $17,939,000,000  as  compared  with 
$14,492,000,000  in  the  like  period  of  1942,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  a  result  of  greater  income  from  farm  marketings,  as  government 
payments  recorded  a  small  decline  from  1942  figures. 

For  the  eleven-month  period  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estim- 
ates cash  income  from  marketings,  exclusive  of  government  payments,  at 
$17,319,000,000  as  against  $13,867,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1942, 
a  gain  of  24-1  per  cent.  Increases  were  recorded  by  all  commodity  groups 
except  cotton  and  cottonseed,  in  which  reductions  in  harvested  acreage,  yields, 
and  government  payments  more  than  offset  the  higher  prices  for  lint  and  seed. 
Higher  prices  received  by  farmers  were  largely  responsible  for  the  23  per  cent 
rise  in  income  from  crops,  while  the  unusually  large  marketings  of  meat  animals 
and  the  increased  prices  received  for  nearly  all  agricultural  commodities 
accounted  for  most  of  the  26  per  cent  gain  in  receipts  from  live  stock  and  live- 
stock products  during  the  eleven-month  period. 

Government  payments  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1943  are  estimated 
at  $620,000,000  as  against  $625,000,000  in  the  similar  period  of  1942,  a  decline 
of  0-8  per  cent. 

WHEAT 

A  recent  report  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicated  that  the  1943  production  of  wheat  would  be  836,298,000 
bushels,  14  per  cent  less  than  the  1942  crop  of  974,176,000  bushels  and  13  per 
cent  greater  than  the  ten-year  (1932-41)  average  of  738,412,000  bushels.  The 
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area  of  all  wheat  harvested  in  1943  totalled  50,554,000  acres  as  compared  with 
49,200,000  acres  in  1942  and  the  ten-year  average  of  54,572,000  acres. 

Winter-wheat  production  is  placed  at  529,229,000  bushels,  two-thirds  of  the 
total  wheat  crop,  as  compared  with  696,450,000  bushels  in  1942,  a  decline  of 
24  per  cent.  The  area  of  winter  wheat  harvested  was  estimated  at  33,952,000 
acres,  or  4-1  per  cent  below  the  1942  area  of  35,436,000  acres.  The  yield  per 
acre  was  15-6  bushels  as  compared  with  the  record  yield  of  19-7  bushels  per 
acre  in  1942. 

Production  of  all  spring  wheat  was  estimated  at  306,692,000  bushels,  10-5 
per  cent  over  the  1942  figure  of  277,726,000  bushels.  The  area  harvested  was 
16,602,000  acres,  or  2,838,000  acres  above  the  1942  area  of  13,764,000  acres.  The 
yield  per  acre  in  1943  amounted  to  18-5  bushels,  a  decline  of  1-7  bushels  from 
the  1942  yield  of  20-2  bushels  per  acre. 

Durum-wheat  production  accounted  for  36,204,000  bushels  of  all  spring 
wheat  produced  and  was  19  per  cent  below  the  large  1942  production  of 
44,660,000  bushels.  The  area  harvested  in  1943  totalled  2,130,000  acres,  slightly 
over  the  1942  harvested  area  of  2,109,000  acres.  The  yield  per  acre  of  durum 
wheat  amounted  to  17  bushels  in  1943  as  compared  with  21-2  bushels  in  the 
previous  year. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  on  January  1,  1944,  were  estimated  at  379,121,000 
bushels,  the  second  largest  on  record,  totalling  45-3  per  cent  of  the  1943  crop, 
as  compared  with  490,781,000  bushels  on  January  1,  1943. 

CORN 

The  1943  crop,  the  second  largest  recorded,  was  3,076,159,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  3,131,518,000  bushels  for  the  previous  year,  a  decline  of  55,359,000 
bushels.  The  total  area  in  crop  was  94,790,000  acres,  the  largest  since  1937,  as 
against  89,021,000  acres  in  1942,  a  gain  of  8-2  per  cent.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  was  32-5  bushels  as  compared  with  35-2  bushels  in  1942. 

Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  on  January  1,  1944,  amounted  to  1,996,100,000 
bushels,  equivalent  to  72-3  per  cent  of  the  1943  crop.  The  stocks  as  of 
January  1,  1943,  totalled  2,246,592,000  bushels,  or  78-8  per  cent  of  the  1942 
crop. 

COTTON 

The  United  States  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  11,478,000  bales  for  1943  as 
against  12,817,000  bales  in  the  previous  year,  a  decline  of  10-4  per  cent.  Cotton 
consumption  was  placed  at  10,657,643  bales  as  compared  with  11,436,312  bales 
in  1942. 

The  stocks  of  all  cotton  in  all  hands  at  the  end  of  December,  1943,  amounted 
to  16,907,000  bales,  or  approximately  1,150,000  bales  below  the  December  31, 
1942  stocks  of  18,068,000  bales.  The  Government  owned  or  controlled  about 
7,170,000  bales,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  stocks  as  compared  with  5,854,000 
bales,  or  32  per  cent,  in  1942. 


DEMAND  FOR  IRISH  MOSS  IN  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  29,  1944. — During  the  past  season  there  has  been  a 
decided  falling-off  in  the  demand  in  the  Eastern  United  States  for  Irish  moss 
from  Canada.  This  has  been  due  to  several  factors.  In  the  first  place,  more 
than  adequate  purchases  were  made  during  the  previous  season,  and  stocks  have 
been  maintained  at  relatively  high  levels.  Secondly,  the  production  of  a  number 
of  products  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Irish  moss  was  used  has  been  consid- 
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erably  reduced,  or  even  suspended,  due  to  wartime  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  other  essential  materials.  Finally,  some  importers  consider  that  the  prices 
asked  by  Canadian  shippers  were  somewhat  out  of  line.  This  does  not  apply 
generally,  although  there  have  been  cases  where  business  was  impossible  on 
account  of  prices  not  being  competitive. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  trade,  a  reduction  in  local  inventory 
stocks  will  result  in  a  renewed  interest  in  Irish  moss  of  Canadian  origin  next 
season.  If  supplies  are  adequate  and  prices  in  line,  it  is  probable  that  Canadian 
shippers  will  find  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  their  production  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

RETAIL  CEILING  PRICES  OF  FISH  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  AREA 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  4,  1944. — The  first  schedule  of  dollars-and-cents 
maximum  retail  prices  covering  the  most  commonly  used  varieties  of  freshly 
caught  saltwater  fish  in  New  York  became  effective  January  27.  The  regional 
administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  indicated  that  the  established 
prices  would  result  in  substantial  savings  to  the  consumer  and  a  fair  return  to 
the  retailer. 

The  schedule  by  which  fish  is  brought  under  the  community  specific  maxi- 
mum price  ceilings  in  New  York  covers  various  types  of  flounder,  haddock, 
herring,  pollock,  whiting,  and  sole.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  announces 
that  it  is  preparing  other  schedules  to  regulate  the  prices  of  freshwater  fish  and 
other  varieties. 

Maximum  prices  are  set  up  for  whole  (round)  fish,  filleted,  drawn,  dressed, 
sliced  and  prepared  by  other  methods.  Prices  are  listed  according  to  the  classi- 
fication or  type  of  retailer.  Posters  showing  these  prices  must  be  displayed 
prominently  in  the  store. 

The  following  are  typical  examples  of  the  newly  established  prices: 

Maximum  Retail  Prices  of  Fish 

Independent  Chain 
Stores  Stores 
Cents  Per  Pound 


Fillet  Flounder,  Yellowtail   52  51 

Fillet  Haddock   48  46 

Grey  Sole  Fillets   62  62 

Atlantic  Herring  (round)   18  16 

Fillet  Pollock   40  38 

Fillet  Whiting   33  31 


Prices  for  round  and  dressed  fish  range  much  lower  than  for  fillets. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA 

W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 
Potato  Situation 

Buenos  Aires,  January  30,  1944. — The  table-potato  supply  situation  in 
Argentina  began  to  improve  during  the  last  few  days  of  November,  and  the 
market  was  abundantly  supplied  during  the  month  of  December.  Increased 
supplies  arrived  from  the  Northern  zone  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and 
early  potatoes  from  the  Rosario  zone  were  on  the  market  throughout  December, 
supplying  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month. 
During  December  total  arrivals  at  the  National  Potato  Market  were  341,678 
sacks  (of  60  kilos)  as  compared  with  398,659  sacks  during  December,  1942. 
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Of  these  amounts  the  Rosario  zone  supplied  54-2  per  cent  in  1943  as  against 
29-5  per  cent  in  1942.  During  November,  when  the  seasonal  shortage  was  at 
its  peak,  arrivals  at  the  National  Potato  Market  were  43  per  cent  less  than 
during  November,  1942. 

Although  table-stock  prices  were  generally  higher  during  December,  1943, 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1942,  the  ceiling  price  of  10*50  pesos  per 
60  kilo  sack  has  remained  in  effect,  but  during  the  month,  due  to  the  improved 
supply  situation,  prices  were  below  the  established  ceiling,  ranging  from  4-50 
to  7  pesos  per  sack. 

Growing  conditions  continue  favourable  for  the  main  crop  in  the  Mendoza 
and  Rio  Negro  zones,  and  rainfall  has  been  plentiful  in  the  Balcarce-Mar  del 
Plata  zone.  In  the  latter,  however,  along  the  coast,  excess  moisture  conditions 
have  favoured  an  outbreak  of  late  blight  disease.  The  majority  of  the  fields 
are  in  flower,  and  the  damage  from  late  blight  in  this  zone  will  depend  on  weather 
conditions  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Fruit  Exports 

During  1942  the  Argentine  exports  of  fresh  fruit,  including  oranges, 
mandarines  and  grapes,  were  valued  at  about  $2-5  million,  about  the  same  as 
in  1937  and  1938.  In  1939  the  fresh  fruit  exports  were  valued  at  $3-6  million, 
and  in  1940  and  1941  at  $1-8  million  each.  There  was  a  noteworthy  increase 
in  the  export  of  dried  fruits  in  1942  and  also  for  the  first  six  months  of  1943. 
In  1942  the  exports  of  dried  fruits,  including  raisins,  were  5,366,068  pounds 
valued  at  $831,940  as  compared  with  about  1*5  million  pounds  in  1941  and 
1-3  million  pounds  in  1940.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1943  Argentina 
exported  3,070,449  pounds  of  dried  fruit  as  compared  with  544,645  pounds  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1942. 

Sweden  was  the  principal  market  for  dried  fruit  and  raisins  in  1942, 
accounting  for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Increased  quantities  of  dried 
fruits  have  been  going  to  the  United  Nations  in  1943. 

Exports  of  canned  fruits  totalled  736,232  pounds  in  1942  as  compared  with 
308,479  pounds  in  1941,  716,727  pounds  in  1940  and  1,008,869  pounds  in  1939. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1943,  canned  fruit  exports  were  1,274,913  pounds 
as  against  248,666  pounds  for  the  first  half  of  1942. 

Fruit  Industry  under  Government  Control 

An  Executive  Decree,  issued  on  December  21,  gives  the  Argentine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the  Argentine  fruit  industry. 
It  is  part  of  the  Government's  plan  to  find  a  solution  to  the  local  fruit  problem 
by  exercising  control  over  production,  industrialization,  consumption  and  exports 
of  Argentine  fruit  and  fruit  products.  Not  only  will  the  Department  endeavour 
to  promote  the  industrialization  of  fruit,  taking  into  account  the  local  demand 
and  the  export  markets,  but  the  plan  will  also  include  control  of  the  production 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  fresh  fruit  that  can  be  consumed  locally.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  also  to  narrow  the  margin  between  the  prices  received  by  the 
producer  and  those  paid  by  the  consumer. 

The  decree  makes  it  compulsory  for  all  persons  or  firms  dealing  in  fruit,  as 
packers,  agents,  dealers,  manufacturers  of  dried  fruit,  etc.,  to  register  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Included  also  in  the  decree  are  provisions  for 
a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  centavo  per  kilo  on  fresh  and  dried  fruits  for  local  con- 
sumption and  a  tax  of  one  centavo  per  kilo  on  exports. 

Government  to  Purchase  Wheat 

In  order  to  popularize  the  various  grades  of  wheat,  as  established  by  the 
National  Grain  and  Elevators  Board,  and  to  promote  the  production  of  higher 
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quality  grain,  the  National  Grain  Regulating  Board  was  authorized  by  an 
Executive  Decree  of  December  17,  to  buy  direct  from  the  producers  up  to 
11  million  bushels  of  1943-44  wheat.  The  price  to  be  paid  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  fixed  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  8  pesos  per  100  kilos  established  on 
September  28  and  is  to  include  a  premium  of  20  centavos  per  100  kilos  for  the 
hard-type  grain  from  all  zones  and  a  discount  of  10  centavos  for  the  soft-type 
grain  from  the  Entre  Rios  zone.  All  wheat  purchased  will  be  according  to  the 
grades  established  by  the  Grain  and  Elevators  Board  and  to  the  schedule  of 
prices  set  up  for  wheat  on  rail  car  in  bulk  at  each  of  the  government  regional 
elevators  and  at  the  terminal  elevators.  During  each  of  the  three  previous 
years  the  Grain  Regulating  Board  purchased  9-1  million  bushels  of  wheat  on 
the  basis  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  6-75  pesos  per  100  kilos. 

First  Estimate  of  Tobacco  Acreage,  1943-44 

The  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  area  planted  to 
tobacco  in  1943-44  at  45,695  acres  as  compared  with  44,953  acres  last  year  and 
the  five-year  average  (1938-39  to  1942-43)  of  47,972  acres.  In  announcing  this 
forecast,  the  Department  states  that,  while  there  is  only  a  4  per  cent  increase 
in  the  area  sown  this  season,  the  acreage  would  have  been  greater  had  weather 
conditions  been  more  favourable.  Frosts  and  lack  of  rain  in  Corrientes  and 
Misiones,  the  leading  tobacco-producing  provinces,  were  the  principal  factors 
that  curtailed  the  planting  of  this  crop.  Argentina  imports  only  a  small  amount 
of  tobacco  for  blending  from  the  United  States. 

Proposed  Increase  in  the  Production  of  Flaxseed  Oil 

In  accordance  with  the  Argentine  Government's  agricultural  policy,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  asked  the  manufacturers  of  vegetable  oils  to 
co-operate  in  a  plan  to  increase  the  production  of  linseed  oil,  using  seed  from 
the  1942-43  crop  and  also  from  the  current  harvest. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  a  total  of  1-5  million  metric  tons  of  flaxseed 
will  be  crushed,  which  would  give  a  monthly  production  rate  of  35,000  metric 
tons,  or  about  double  the  present  monthly  output.  This  increase  in  flaxseed  oil 
production  would  be  an  important  contribution  to  relieving  the  fuel  shortage  in 
Argentina  and  disposing  of  part  of  the  new  crop.  As  the  present  capacities  of 
seed-crushing  plants  are  about  two  million  tons,  in  order  to  provide  for 
processing  about  a  million  tons  of  sunflower  seed  and  other  oil-bearing  seeds, 
new  plants  must  be  obtained  to  take  care  of  about  500,000  tons  of  seed.  The 
present  stocks  of  flaxseed  are  estimated  to  be  658,000  metric  tons,  and  the  first 
estimate  of  the  current  crop  is  placed  at  1-8  million  metric  tons. 

Jute  Production 

In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  jute  in  Argentina,  arising  from  the 
difficulties  in  importing  from  India,  and  the  encouraging  results  obtained  from 
experimental  sowings,  the  Argentine  Government  has  decided  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop.  An  Executive  Decree,  issued  on  November  25,  placed 
the  growing  of  jute  under  strict  regulation  and  control.  The  sum  of  300,000 
pesos  (about  $100,000  Canadian)  has  been  appropriated  for  the  promotion  of 
this  industry. 

Beginning  with  1944,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  only  jute 
seed  of  approved  varieties,  produced  at  official  nurseries,  or  imported  seed  up  to 
the  second  generation  can  be  sown.  Private  seed-growers  must  register  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  certification  of  the  quantities  offered  for  sale. 
The  decree  further  authorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  jute 
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seed  from  the  1943-44  crop  at  prices  up  to  4  pesos  per  kilo  (about  $1-33  Canadian 
per  2-2  pounds).  In  the  preamble  to  the  decree  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
industry  not  only  would  have  a  temporary  success,  due  to  the  reduced  imports, 
but  it  is  a  crop  that  should  give  profitable  returns  in  the  years  after  the  war. 
The  value  of  the  yearly  imports  of  jute  cloth  from  India  for  various  purposes 
amounts  to  about  $22  million.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  material  is  used 
for  grain  sacks,  since  these  commodities  are  handled  and  stored  sacked  rather 
than  in  bulk. 

Fuel  for  Grain  Harvest 

On  November  25,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that,  in 
co-operation  with  the  government-owned  oil  company  (Y.P.F.),  measures  had 
been  adopted  to  ensure  supplies  of  gasoline,  gas  oil,  Diesel  oil,  kerosene,  etc., 
for  harvesting  the  current  grain  crops.  In  view  of  the  prospects  of  good  grain 
yields,  the  Department  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  over 
fifty  million  litres  of  fuel  for  harvesting  the  crop.  This  called  for  a  reduction 
in  the  gasoline  quota  available  for  private  cars  during  the  last  quarter  of  1943 
and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1944.  Special  coupons  were  issued  to  growers  in  the 
grain  zone,  which  are  valid  to  the  end  of  January,  1944;  gas  for  agricultural  use 
in  other  parts  of  the  republic  is  controlled  by  "usos  varios"  coupons.  The 
rationing  and  distribution  of  fuel  oil  (agricol)  and  kerosene  is  restricted  to  those 
registered  during  the  same  months  in  1942,  although  the  Department  recognized 
the  increased  demand  for  kerosene  for  special  uses,  as  in  incubators. 

Prices  for  Sunflower  Seed 

Measures  were  taken  by  the  Argentine  Government,  under  a  decree  dated 
December  24,  to  ensure  that  sunflower-seed  growers  will  receive  the  full  guaran- 
teed minimum  price  of  13  pesos  per  metric  ton  established  by  decree  on  September 
28.  The  decree  provides  that  exporters  and  industrialists  must  pay  the  13  pesos 
per  ton  fixed  and,  in  the  event  that  the  grower  sells  his  crop  through  a  grain 
dealer,  the  latter  may  only  discount  such  administration  expenses,  commissions, 
interests  and  freight  charges  as  are  authorized  by  the  National  Grain  and 
Elevators  Board.  The  current  market  price  of  sunflower  seed  is  around  14-70 
pesos  per  100  kilos  as  compared  with  the  Government's  guaranteed  minimum 
price  of  13  pesos. 

NOTES  ON  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 
British  Columbia  Lumber  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 

When  the  veil  of  official  secrecy  is  lifted  and  it  is  again  possible  to  report 
the  export  movement  of  lumber  in  concrete  figures,  the  record  ,  of  British 
Columbia-United  Kingdom  shipments  for  1943  will  reveal  how  well  Pacific  Coast 
lumber  manufacturers  met  their  commitments  to  the  British  Timber  Control. 

With  the  exception  of  the  closing  quarter  of  1942,  when  the  volume  of 
United  Kingdom  shipments  from  British  Columbia  rose  sharply  from  the  most 
depressed  levels  of  the  war,  there  was  no  period  during  1943  when  the  movement 
failed  to  top  by  a  considerable  margin  the  monthly  volume  of  the  preceding 
year. — British  Columbia  Lumber  Exporter. 

Paper  Replaces  Metal 

A  number  of  containers,  formerly  made  of  metal,  are  now  being  made  of 
paper.  For  example,  pails,  tanks  and  drums  are  being  constructed  of  paper. 
Wooden  boxes,  crates,  fibre  sacks,  tin-foil  and  even  glass  bottles  are  giving  place 
to  paper  constructed  substitutes.    There  are  moulded  containers  of  different 
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sizes  and  shapes,  dispensing  containers,  paper  sifter  tops,  bushel  paper  baskets 
and  numerous  new  types  of  consumer  packaging  for  food,  drug  and  toilet 
articles.  A  number  of  chemical  products,  such  as  asphalt,  tar,  and  roofing 
compounds,  which  were  formerly  packed  in  metal  drums,  are  now  handled  in 
fibre  drums,  multiwall  paper  and  fabric  sacks.  Crude  rubber  is  being  shipped 
in  corrugated  boxes  with  special  coating  liners  which  permit  the  rubber  to  be 
removed  without  sticking.  In  addition,  petrol,  oils,  greases,  fats  and  other 
substances  are  now  packaged  in  paper  containers,  either  multiwall  bags  replac- 
ing burlap,  or  paper  cans  replacing  bottles  and  cartons.  Paper  twine  made 
entirely  from  cellulose  is  now  used  to  a  wide  extent.  It  has  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  strength  of  hard  fibre  twine  of  the  same  sizes,  but  knots  well  and  is 
serviceable. — The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 

Demand  from  Eire  for  Constructional  Supplies 

Apart  from  immediate  wartime  problems  of  food  and  transport,  Eire  is 
working  out  post-war  plans  for  reconstruction  as  soon  as  men  and  materials 
are  available.  A  program  designed  to  meet  housing  needs  was  being  initiated 
when  war  came.  Now  the  housing  position  is  more  critical  than  ever.  All  the 
local  authorities  have  been  asked  to  prepare  reports  regarding  immediate 
housing  needs  and  suitable  sites  in  their  areas.  The  official  view  is  that  site 
clearance  and  foundation  work  should  be  carried  out  at  once,  pending  the  import 
of  necessary  building  materials  from  Birtain.  In  Dublin  many  tenement  areas 
have  been  cleared  and  building  operations  are  awaited. 

Timber  for  constructive  work,  including  window-frames  and  doors,  is  in 
exceptionally  short  supply.  So  much  so  that  experiments  in  the  use  of  concrete 
in  place  of  timber  have  been  carried  out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  tremendous 
demand  for  building  materials  of  all  kinds  will  make  itself  felt  as  soon  as 
trading  conditions  become  normal.  Not  only  is  there  a  great  need  for  houses, 
but  large-scale  work,  such  as  harbour  reconstruction,  is  also  overdue  and  is 
being  planned.  Housing,  too,  will  result  in  a  big  demand  for  gas  piping  and 
fittings,  which  cannot  now  be  obtained. 

The  Electricity  Supply  Board  has  announced  a  detailed  plan  for  rural 
electrification,  which  is  expected  to  take  ten  years  to  carry  out.  This  will 
require  certain  legislation  which  the  Government  is  to  introduce  shortly.  The 
demand  for  equipment  should  certainly  prove  of  interest  to  electrical  and 
engineering  firms  in  Britain.  Such  a  scheme,  together  with  the  £8,000,000  to  be 
spent  on  railway  reconstruction,  should  make  Eire  an  important  export  market 
for  constructional  supplies. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. 

South  African  Production  of  Dehydrated  Foodstuffs 

Four  factories  in  South  Africa  are  now  producing  dehydrated  foodstuffs 
on  a  great  scale  to  meet  the  demand,  military  and  civilian.  They  produce  milk 
powders,  eggs,  vegetables  (particularly  onions,  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots)  and 
soup,  and  finally  fruit,  mainly  apples,  pears  and  guavas.  The  saving  in  ship- 
ping space  is  phenomenal.  A  shipload  of  compressed  dehydrated  cabbage  is 
equivalent  to  thirty  shiploads  of  fresh  cabbage.  Other  factories  are  expected 
to  start  during  the  next  few  months. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. 

Australia's  Food  Production  Program  for  1944 

Record  production  of  1,180,000  tons  of  meat  is  the  goal  fixed  by  the  Produc- 
tion Executive  for  1944,  but  total  demand  by  the  Services,  civilians  (on  an 
unrationed  basis),  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  and  the  United  States  Services 
in  the  southwest  and  south  Pacific  areas  exceeds  this  figure.  The  Government, 
therefore,  has  decided  upon  the  rationing  of  civilian  supplies  in  January  by  the 
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use  of  special  cards  on  which  points  for  meat  will  be  set  out.  Details  are  not 
yet  announced,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  allowance  will  be  2\  pounds  of  meat 
a  week  to  every  person  aged  nine  years  and  over.  Extras,  such  as  tongues, 
liver,  heart,  brains  and  sausage  meat  will  be  coupon  free.  It  is  hoped  that- 
rationing  will  result  in  between  150,000  and  200,000  tons  more  meat  for  export 
and  for  the  Services.  The  1943-44  goal  for  dairy  products  is  fixed  at  the 
equivalent  of  1,210  million  gallons  of  whole  milk.  The  goal  for  butter  produc- 
tion is  175,000  tons  and  cheese  45,000  tons.  The  goals  represent  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  in  whole-milk  output. 

Men  are  now  being  diverted  from  the  army  to  rural  work  to  enable  food 
goals  to  be  reached.  One  vegetable  farmer  in  every  four  who  answered  a 
government  questionnaire  complained  that  shortage  of  labour  was  the  main 
factor  hampering  his  growing  program.  Opportunities  are  seen  for  big  exports 
of  most  types  of  preserved  foods  after  the  war,  and  the  Government  has  started 
making  plans.  Delegations  representing  a  variety  of  interests  concerned  in  food 
treatment  will  probably  be  sent  overseas  shortly. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal. 

United  States  Forestry  Mission  to  Aid  Chile  in  Wood  Industry 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  assigned  five  specialists  to  Chile  to 
aid  in  a  study  of  forest  resources  and  possibilities  for  expansion  of  wood  industry. 
Chile,  chief  exporter  in  Latin  America  of  copper  and  nitrates  for  United  Nations' 
war  production,  is  seeking  greater  diversification  of  its  internal  economy  in 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  copper  and  nitrates  will  no  longer  be  needed 
for  war. 

The  forestry  project  is  under  an  agreement  between  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Chile's  development  agency 
(Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la  Produccion).  The  work  will  include  surveys 
of  the  forests  of  Chile,  logging  methods,  transportation,  and  timber  of  potential 
commercial  value. 

The  forest  mission  is  another  instance  of  United  States  co-operation  in 
furnishing  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  hemispheric  resources,  as 
agreed  upon  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of  American  Foreign  Ministers  in 
January,  1942. 

The  mission  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  possibility  of  increasing 
paper  pulp  and  charcoal  production,  so  that  by-products  such  as  acetate, 
acetone,  and  methyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained.  More  charcoal  is  needed  for 
Chile's  expanding  steel  industry. 

Chile's  "Fomento"  corporation,  created  in  April,  1939,  has  sponsored 
research  and  promoted  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing  as  well  as 
forestry.  The  corporation  has  invested  some  $600,000  in  planting  more  than 
27,000  acres  in  pine  and  eucalyptus  trees.  It  also  has  established  nurseries  to 
provide  plants  at  cost. 

The  "Fomento"  corporation  has  promoted  timber  sales  through  its  lumber 
export  company  (Sociedad  Exportadora  de  Maderas  de  Chile,  Ltda.).  The 
corporation  likewise  has  encouraged  plywood,  charcoal,  and  other  wood 
industries. — Foreign  Commerce  Weekly. 

Invoices  by  Airgraph 

A  warm  welcome  is  given  by  exporters  to  arrangements  made  by  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand's  Merchants'  and  Shippers'  Association  with  the 
Customs  authorities  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Dominion  for  the  institution  of 
airgraph  forms  of  invoice.  The  Customs  have  agreed  to  accept  airgraph  invoices 
containing  sufficient  information  to  enable  the  duties  to  be  paid  and  to  permit 
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consignees  to  clear  the  goods  through  the  ports.  Hitherto  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  using  airgraphs  for  this  purpose  was  that  it  was  not  always  practicable 
to  include  in  the  limited  space  the  declarations  concerning  the  country  of  manu- 
facture, which  are  required  for  assessment  of  the  correct  rates  of  duty.  In  some 
trades,  notably  in  India  and  Ceylon,  the  invoices  sent  by  airgraph  have  been 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  provisional  settlements  of  the  duty,  subject  to  a  final 
settlement  when  the  full  documents  arrived.  The  present  agreement  for 
Austtralia  and  New  Zealand  carries  the  developments  a  stage  further.  It  will 
still  be  necessary  for  the  full  invoices  and  declarations  to  be  forwarded  by 
surface  mail  and  submitted  to  the  Customs.  The  extension  of  such  plans  to 
other  trades  would  be  helpful.  The  airgraph  invoices  are  particularly  useful 
now,  since  goods  may  be  forwarded  at  short  notice  when  shipping  opportunities 
occur  and,  owing  to  reduced  staffs,  it  is  not  always  practicable  for  the  documents 
to  be  forwarded  in  time  for  posting  in  the  ship's  bag,  while  other  means  of 
dispatch  are  affected  by  war  conditions. — The  Times  Trade  and  Engineering. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  erf  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  56 

Sparks  St.,  Ottawa.    Telegraphic  address:  "Sencom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 

Newfoundland),  1111  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.  Telegraphic 

address:  "  Britcom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario) ,  67  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia),  850  West 

Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Northwest 

Ontario),  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.    Telegraphic  address: 

"  Wincom." 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

British  Honduras 

Duty  changed  on  non-British  Underwear  and  Footwear 

M.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
advises  that  Defence  Regulations  of  December  15,  1943,  in  British  Honduras 
changed  the  general  tariff  on  vests,  singlets  and  other  articles  of  men's  under- 
wear from  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  $2  per  dozen  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  preferential  rate  remains  unchanged  at  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  the 
same  time  the  general  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  wholly  of  rubber  was  reduced 
from  50  cents  to  25  cents  per  pair,  which  is  the  same  as  the  preferential  rate. 
On  canvas  boots  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles  the  general  tariff,  formerly  35  cents 
per  pair,  was  made  the  same  as  the  preferential  rate,  10  cents  per  pair.  On 
leather  boots  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles  the  general  tariff  of  12J  per  cent 
ad  valorem  plus  50  cents  per  pair  was  changed  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
preferential  rate  remains  at  12J  per  cent.  Children's  boots  and  shoes,  not  larger 
than  adult  size  1,  formerly  dutiable  at  various  rates  depending  on  component 
material,  are  now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff  and  12^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  preferential. 
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Union  of  South  Africa 

Effect  of  Rescinding  Import  Prohibitions 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2085  (January  15,  1944),  page  56,  the  goods  that  had  been  prohibited 
importation  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  non-sterling  countries  were 
enumerated  in  Government  Notice  No.  1268  of  September  10,  1941.  The  list 
comprised  the  following: 

Baking  powder;  yeast;  biscuits;  bread;  cakes;  puddings;  pastry;  dog  biscuits;  cheese; 
confectionery  (other  than  chewing  gum) ;  caviar,  lax  lobster,  anchovies,  fish  paste  (potted  or 
tinned);  fruit,  preserved;  fruit,  dried  (except  tamarinds  and  nuts);  jams;  jellies;  honey; 
pudding,  cake  and  jelly  powders;  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  vermicelli;  bacon;  ham;  meats, 
fresh,  frozen,  salted  or  cured;  meat  pastes,  pottedi  or  tinned;  pickles,  sauces,  chutney  and 
other  condiments;  sugar;  golden  and  maple  syrup;  vegetables,  tinned  or  otherwise  preserved 
(except  sweet  corn,  beans  and  peas);  ale;  beer;  stout;  cider;  perry  (exceeding  3  per  cent 
of  proof  spirit);  liqueurs;  cordials;  mixed  potable  spirits  (exceeding  3  per  cent  of  proof 
spirit);  other  potable  spirits  (exceeding  3  per  cent  of  proof  spirit);  toilet  preparations; 
spirituous  wines;  cigarettes;  tobacco;  manufactured  bags,  trunks,  portmanteaux,  attache 
cases,  hat  boxes  and  suitcases;  furs;  gloves  (except  rubber  gloves,  firemen's  gauntlets,  anti-gas 
gloves  and  gloves  specially  constructed  for  agricultural,  industrial  and  sporting  purposes) ; 
metal  furniture  (not  being  office  equipment);  vacuum  cleaners  and  floor  polishers;  electric 
lawn  mowers;  garden  rollers;  metal  sheets;  metal  badges;  spirits,  perfumed;  perfumery 
(exceeding  3  per  cent  of  proof  spirit) ;  metal  name  or  number  plates  (enamelled,  printed, 
lithographed,  embossed,  varnished  or  lacquered  but  not  including  lacquered  tinplate) ; 
gramradios;  slates  for  roofing;  candles;  polishes;  soap,  soap  powders  and  extracts;  perfumery 
and  toilet  preparations  (non-spirituous) ;  chairs,  settees  (wooden,  wicker,  cane  and  grass) ; 
ladies'  handbags;  gold  and  silver  plate;  gold  and  silver  plated  ware  not  being  church  plate; 
gramophones;  phonographs;  jewellery  and  parts  thereof;  precious  stones;  pearls  and  imita- 
tions thereof;  ornamental  hairpins,  hatpins,  buckles,  bangles,  necklaces;  girdles;  muff  chains; 
clasps  and  similar  articles  of  adornment;  toys;  tobacconists'  wares;  fireworks  of  all  descrip- 
tions; matches. 

These  goods,  while  no  longer  absolutely  prohibited  importation,  are  still 
subject  to  import  licence.  Removal  of  the  rigid  prohibition  enables  agents  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  formerly  prohibited  list  of  articles  to  solicit 
orders  from  their  South  African  customers  with  a  view  to  the  customers' 
endeavouring  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  import  permits.  Occasional  orders 
may  thus  be  obtained. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg, 
writes  that  issue  of  permits  and/or  certificates  of  essentiality  for  the  importation 
of  any  of  the  goods  formerly  prohibited  will  be  strictly  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  essentiality  of  such  goods  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civilian  population,  on  a  basis  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Director-General  of  Supplies. 

EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  10,  1944. — The  foreign  exchange  position  in 
Brazil  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  with  ample  supplies  to  meet  all  commercial 
commitments.  Funds  are  also  available  for  remittances  against  interest  and 
dividend  payments.  Rates  have  firmed  slightly;  the  bank  of  Brazil's  free  buying 
rate  for  United  States  dollars  quoted  on  the  date  of  this  report  was  19-47 
cruzeiros.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  "special  free  rate"  applied  to  trans- 
actions in  currency,  travellers  cheques  and  the  like,  accruing  from  tourists  or 
in-transit  visitors  and  made  available  for  certain  non-commercial  transactions, 
now  closely  approaches  the  ordinary  free  rate.  On  this  date  the  rate  was 
quoted  at  20-30  cruzeiros.    This  indicates  that  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
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.special  free  exchange  and  also  that  ordinary  free  exchange  is  being  made  more 
readily  available  for  these  extra-commercial  needs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Brazilian  exchange  position  has  rapidly 
improved.  The  disappearance  of  European  sources  of  supply  for  imports  and 
the  curtailment  of  exports  from  the  allied  nations  cut  down  imports  into  Brazil 
to  a  very  marked  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  Brazilian  export 
goods,  in  many  instances,  increased  greatly.  The  combined  result  of  this  was 
that  Brazil's  international  trade  began  to  show  favourable  balances.  In  1942 
the  favourable  balance  was  2,851,000,000  cruzeiros,  while  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1943  it  was  1,318,000,000  cruzeiros. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  14,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  14,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  7,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 
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Quotations 
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$4.4300 
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2 
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— 
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1.0000 
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1 
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— 
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4 
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4.4200 

4.4200 

— 
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4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 
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.9313 

.4245 
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.3304 

3304 

3i 

Free 

.2794 

.2793 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 
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.0673 
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Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 
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.1217 
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.0574 

.0574 

3-4$ 
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.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 
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1.0342 
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.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5876 

.5876 

4.8666 
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4.3862 

4.3862 

3 
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4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 
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4.5380 

4.5380 
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4.5906 

4.5906 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 

furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1943.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum.) 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters^— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian);  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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"CANADA  1944" 

The  publication  is  announced  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
1944  edition  of  the  official  handbook  "Canada".  This  issue  covers  the  present 
situation  in  the  Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  weight  of 
emphasis  being  placed  on  those  aspects  that  are  currently  of  most  importance. 
So  far  as  space  permits,  all  phases  of  the  country's  economic  organization  are 
dealt  with,  and  statistics  are  brought  up  to  th*e  latest  possible  date.  The  text 
is  accompanied  by  a  wealth  of  illustrative  matter  that  adds  to  the  interest  of 
the  subjects  treated. 

The  introduction  reviews  Canada's  war  program,  covering  the  growth  and 
activities  of  her  armed  forces,  the  financial  steps  that  have  been  taken,  and  the 
governmental  organizations  that  have  been  created,  with  their  principal  activi- 
ties. It  also  reviews  Canada's  economic  condition  at  the  close  of  1943.  This 
introduction  is  followed  by  a  special  article  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  Canadian  forestry.  This  article  describes  the  extent  of  the  country's  forest 
resources,  the  present  rate  of  depletion,  and  how  our  forest  products  have  aided 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  chapter  material  reviews  in  detail  economic  conditions  under  various 
headings,  including  population,  survey  of  production,  forest  resources,  fur  pro- 
duction, fisheries  production,  mines  and  minerals,  water  power,  manufactures, 
transportation  and  communications,  labour,  employment,  unemployment,  con- 
struction, external  trade,  internal  trade,  prices,  cost  of  living,  public  finance,, 
currency,  banking,  insurance,  and  education.  All  sections  of 
well  illustrated  by  up-to-date  half-tone  reproductions. 
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The  price  of  the  publication  is  25  cents  per  copy,  which  covers  merely  the 
cost  of  paper  and  actual  press  work.  The  special  price  concession  granted  in 
the  past  to  teachers,  bona  fide  students  and  ministers  of  religion  has  been  discon- 
tinued in  view  of  the  necessity  for  diverting  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible 
of  Dominion  funds  to  the  war  effort,  and  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
sales  policy  with  respect  to  government  publications  should  be  self-sustaining 
as  regards  printing  materials  used. 

Application  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa,  and 
not  to  the  Dominion  Statistician.  Postage  stamps  are  not  acceptable,  and 
applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  postal  note  or  by  a  coin  enclosed  between 
two  squares  of  thin  cardboard  gummed  together  at  the  edges. 

CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  JANUARY 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Sharply  increased  exports  of  Canadian  merchandise  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Russia  and  the  French  Possessions  were  features  of  Canada's  export  trade  in 
January,  when  the  total  value  for  all  countries  rose  to  $242,011,000  as  compared 
with  $177,324,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1943. 

Although  exports  to  British  Empire  and  foreign  countries  were  both  higher 
than  last  year,  the  increase  for  Empire  countries  was  especially  noteworthy. 
Shipments  to  Empire  countries  were  valued  at  $114,742,000  as  compared  with 
$63,486,000  and  to  foreign  countries  $127,269,000  as  compared  with  $113,838,000. 

Shipments  of  domestic  produce  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
$94,813,000  as  against  $42,624,000  in  January  of  last  year;  to  Russia,  $7,845,000 
as  compared  with  $647,000  ;  and  to  the  French  Possessions,  $5,056,000  as  against 
$138,000.    Exports  to  the  United  States  fell  to  $85,325,000  from  $91,178,000. 

Domestic  exports  to  British  India  were  valued  at  $7,505,000  as  compared 
with  $9,828,000;  to  Egypt,  $12,725,000  as  against  $16,668,000;  to  Iraq,  $875,000 
as  compared  with  $3,046,000;  to  British  East  Africa,  $138,000  as  against 
$1,646,000;  to  Australia,  $2,787,000  as  compared  with  $2,100,000;  and  to  New 
Zealand,  $1,788,000  as  against  $1,403,000. 

January  exports  to  other  countries  were  as  follows,  totals  for  January,  1943, 
being  shown  within  parentheses:  British  South  Africa,  $457,000  ($514,000); 
British  West  Africa,  $441,000  ($241,000) ;  Bermuda,  $251,000  ($87,000) ;  British 
Guiana,  $376,000  ($328,000) ;  Barbados,  $198,000  ($521,000) ;  Jamaica,  $894,000 
($374,000)  ;  Trinidad  and- Tobago,  $951,000  ($1,267,000). 

Following  are  the  figures  for  exports  to  other  principal  countries:  New- 
foundland, $2,350,000  ($1,892,000);  Eire,  $584,000  ($39,000);  Argentina,  $412,- 
000  ($131,000) ;  Brazil,  $227,000  ($207,000) ;  Cuba,  $512,000  ($267,000) ;  Iceland, 
$320,000  ($71,000);  Mexico,  $424,000  ($344,000);  Puerto  Rico,  $220,000 
($97,000);  Uruguay,  $217,000  ($41,000);  Venezuela,  $125,000  ($74,000). 

Distribution  by  Commodities 

Canada's  merchandise  export  trade  continues  to  reflect  the  needs  of  a  world 
at  war,  the  flow  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  forestry  products  and  certain  forms  of 
armaments  having  been  considerably  augmented  during  January. 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  moved  up  sharply  to  $40,634,000  from 
$13,866,000  in  January  last  year,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  heavily  increased 
shipments  of  wheat  which  rose  to  $22,856,000  from  $2,239,000.  The  total  for 
animal  products  rose  to  $28,351,000  from  $18,714,000  a  year  ago,  meats  increas- 
ing to  $12,645,000  from  $9,180,000,  fishery  products  to  $5,743,000  from  $2,823,000, 
cheese  to  $2,078,000  from  $642,000,  and  butter  to  $32,000  from  $17,000. 

Fibres  and  textiles  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $2,987,000  as 
compared  with  $1,181,000,  including  wool  to  the  value  of  $1,570,000  as  against 
$165,000,  and  artificial  silk  at  $505,000  as  compared  with  $85,000.   Wood  and 
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paper  exports  increased  to  $29,155,000  from  $21,348,000,  planks  and  boards  to 
$6,253,000  from  $3,829,000,  pulpwood  to  $1,407,000  from  $990,000,  and  newsprint 
paper  to  $11,033,000  from  $8,596,000. 

Iron  and  products  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $52,041,000  as  compared 
with  $27,936,000,  motor  vehicles  and  parts  increasing  to  $23,079,000  from 
$14,537,000.  Exports  of  non-ferrous  metals,  excluding  gold,  were  valued  at 
$27,509,000  as  compared  with  $23,807,000,  and  those  of  non-metallic  minerals 
at  $4,122,000  as  against  $3,545,000.  Chemicals  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
$8,331,000  as  compared  with  $4,638,000,  while  miscellaneous  items,  including 
certain  military  stores,  declined  to  $48,881,000  from  $62,289,000. 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic  exports  (excluding  gold),  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities  for  the  month  of  January,  1944  and  1943: 

Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


All  countries  

Empire  countries  

British  East  Africa  

British  South  Africa  

Southern  Rhodesia  

British  West  Africa  

Bermuda  

British  India  

Ceylon  

British  Guiana  

Barbados  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobago  .  . 

Other  British  West  Indies 

Newfoundland  

Australia  

Fiji  

New  Zealand  

Palestine  

Eire  

United  Kingdom  

Foreign  countries  

United  States  

Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Ecuador   

Egypt  

French  Possessions  

Guatemala  

Haiti  

Honduras  

Iceland  

Iraq  

Mexico  

Netherlands  West  Indies  .  . 

Nicaragua   

Panama  

Peru  

Portugal  

Portuguese  Africa  

Russia  

Salvador  

San  Domingo  

Switzerland  

Hawaii  

Puerto  Rico  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

January,  January, 

1944  1943 
Thousands  of  Dollars 


Total  domestic  exports   242,011  177,324 

Agricultural  products  (total)   40,634  13,866 

Fruits   599  327 

Vegetables   1,054  420 

Grains  (total)   25,190  4,778 

Barley   367  589 

Wheat   22,856  2,239 

Wheat  flour   6,638  5,194 

Alcoholic  beverages   1,705  937 

Seeds   1.214  529 

Animal  products  (total)   28,351  18,714 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   231  205 

Fishery  products   5,743  2,823 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   4,557  2,845 

Hides,  raw   39  50 

Leather,  unmanufactured   257  318 

Leather,  manufactured   244  174 

Meats   12,645  9,180 

Butter   32  17 

Cheese   2,078  642 

Eggs   1,276  1,605 

Fibres  and  textiles  (total)   2,987  1,181 

Cotton   136  397 

Flax   241  182 

Wool   1,570  165 

Artificial  silk   505  85 

Wood  and  paper  (total)   29.155  21.348 

Planks  and  boards   6,253  3,829 

Timber,  square   40  23 

Shingles,  red  cedar   449  292 

Pulpwood   1.407  990 

Wood-pulp   5,638  6.299 

Paper,  newsprint   11,033  8,596 

Iron  and  products  (total)   52,041  27.936 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc   2,319  1,622 

Rolling-mill  products   378  75 

Tubes  and  pipes   314  8 

Farm  implements   762  236 

Hardware  and  cutlery   329  135 

Machinery,  other  than  farm   1.203  840 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts   23,079  14.537 

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)   27,509  23,807 

Non-metallic  minerals  (total)   4,122  3,545 

Coal   399  297 

Petroleum   20  377 

Stone   1,760  1.238 

Chemicals  (total)   8.331  4,638 

Acids   211  168 

Fertilizers   2,205  1,068 

Soda  compounds   543  285 

•Miscellaneous  (total)   48,881  62,289 

Electric  energy   636  634 

Films   115  14 

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


POST-WAR  PLANS  FOR  AGRICULTURE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  January  27,  1944. — The  Ulster  Farmers'  Union  is  already  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  likely  to  govern  the  agricultural  industry  after 
the  war,  and  recently  presented  a  memorandum  outlining  the  aims  considered 
of  maximum  importance  to  the  Agricultural  Enquiry  Committee,  which  is  sitting 
in  Belfast. 

The  Farmers'  Union,  according  to  this  memorandum,  is  agreed  that  live 
stock  and  live-stock  products  must  be  pre-eminent,  and  is  determined  to  main- 
tain and,  if  possible,  to  improve  the  Irish  farmer's  reputation  for  the  production 
of  beef  cattle.   In  the  later  pre-war  years  there  had  been  a  welcome  tendency 
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to  specialize  in  the  breeding  of  two  distinct  lines  of  cattle — dairy  and  fat  stock. 
Wartime  conditions  and  the  urgent  necessity  to  step  up  the  output  in  each 
branch  of  agriculture  have  emphasized  the  advantages  of  this  practice,  and  it  is 
intended  that  in  future  the  production  of  the  dual-purpose  animal  shall  be 
discouraged.  The  raising  of  beef  animals,  such  as  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  and 
Aberdeen  Angus,  is  to  be  stimulated  by  the  payment  of  premiums  and  by  the 
careful  selection  and  registration  of  bulls.  In  the  opinion  of  farmers  the  quality 
of  the  stock  can  only  be  improved  by  accentuating  the  necessity  for  concen- 
trating on  the  particular  points  for  which  the  breeder  is  looking,  whether  in 
dairy  or  store  cattle. 

Milk  Supply 

Another  suggestion  submitted  by  the  Farmers'  Union  is  that  dairy  farms 
in  future  be  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  towns,  partly  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  and  partly  because  of  the  adverse 
effect  on  the  store  trade  of  having  dairy  farms  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Milk  consumption  in  Northern  Ireland  has  doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  appreciation  of  this  important  food  will 
diminish  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  The  distribution  of  free  milk  to  school 
children,  mothers  and  infants  is  now  an  accepted  part  of  Northern  Ireland's 
social  services,  and  this,  together  with  the  present-day  realization  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  milk,  is  likely  to  create  a  demand  from  every  town  for  a 
large  and  well-equipped  dairy  farm  sufficiently  near  to  permit  of  a  constant 
flow  of  pure,  fresh  milk  for  the  citizens.  Provision  of  clean  milk  is  one  of  the 
objects  to  which  post-war  planning  is  directed,  and  a  definite  standard  of  testing, 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  tuberculosis  from  dairy  cattle,  is  to  be  introduced. 
By  the  steady  increase  in  the  cooling  and  sterilizing  equipment  now  in  use 
on  many  farms  and  a  determined  attack  on  cattle  diseases,  it  is  hoped  to  remove 
all  necessity  for  pasteurization  and  to  deliver  to  the  consumer  pure,  rich  milk 
from  which  none  of  the  vital  and  valuable  vitamins  which  are  essential  to  a 
healthy  diet  have  been  removed.  Farmers  are  urged  to  keep  records  of  milk 
yields  as  a  guide  to  "breeding  for  milk",  and  various  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  registration  of  dairy  bulls  have  also  been  made. 

Importation  of  Feedstuffs 

An  essential  factor  in  the  intensive  cultivation  of  live  stock  and  live-stock 
products  is  the  import  of  cheap  feedstuffs,  and  the  farmers  are  anxious  that 
Northern  Ireland's  post-war  policy  will  enable  them  to  obtain  these  raw 
materials  of  their  industry  at  a  cost  that  will  ensure  maximum  agricultural 
production  at  prices  that  will  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer  and  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  to  the  worker.  The  effort  now  being  made  to  grow  the 
necessary  feed,  without  the  aid  of  imported  seeds  or  of  the  cheap  imported 
fertilizers  that  formerly  stocked  the  market,  has  put  a  strain  on  the  resources 
of  farming  and  the  farmer  which  could  not  in  justice  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Minor  Crops 

Although  live  stock  and  live-stock  products  are  by  common  consent  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  items  comprising  Northern  Ireland's  agricultural  out- 
put, the  cultivation  of  a  wide  variety  of  minor  crops  will  be  undertaken — e.g. 
cabbage,  sugar  beet,  potatoes  and  cereal  crops — and  an  effort  will  also  be  made 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  valuable  market  for  seed  potatoes  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Production 

Northern  Ireland's  poultry  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  during 
the  war  years,  and  systematic  constructive  work  will  be  required  if  the  industry 
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is  to  be  placed  once  more  on  a  sound  basis.  Many  poultry-keepers,  discouraged 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  feed,  gave  up  their  flocks,  and  a  number  of 
farmers  to  whom  poultry  was  a  side-line,  have  been  forced  by  scarcity  of  labour 
to  abandon  it,  while  the  depredations  of  foxes  have  also  contributed  to  a  fall  in 
the  numbers  of  poultry.  The  reorganization  scheme  outlined  by  the  Farmers' 
Union  includes  protection  for  the  home  producer,  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  two  persons  from  each  county  to  assist  the  Ministry, 
laying  tests,  the  setting  up  of  a  pedigree  cockerel  breeding  station  (to  be  paid 
for  by  a  modest  levy  on  eggs  sold),  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accredited 
farms,  a  higher  maximum  price  for  station  eggs  (which  are  to  be  carefully 
graded  as  heavy  or  light),  the  licensing  of  all  persons  selling  hatching  eggs  as 
well  as  of  hatcheries,  and  the  prohibition  of  breeding  from  battery-reared  fowl. 
If  this  plan  can  be  implemented,  it  should  not  be  long  before  poultry  becomes 
once  more  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  farmer  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Flax 

The  future  of  flax,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  main  crops  and  which 
is  at  present  the  medium  through  which  Northern  Ireland  is  making  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  is  uncertain.  Its  cultivation  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  the  market  price  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  enable  it  to  compete 
with  other  crops.  Nylon  and  plastic  materials  are  likely  to  come  on  the  market 
in  great  variety  when  the  productive  capacity  necessary  to  their  manufacture  is 
released  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  this  prospect  may  be  the  forecast 
of  a  challenge  to  the  position  hitherto  held  by  linen  in  the  textile  market  and 
may  explain  the  north  of  Ireland  farmer's  apparent  reluctance  to  engage 
extensively  in  the  production  of  flax. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 

Glasgow,  January  21,  1944. — In  several  of  the  factories  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions  there  is  a  prospect  of  reduced 
activity  because  of  changes  in  the  requirements  of  the  fighting  forces.  Some 
or  all  of  these  factories  were  established  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  their 
output  has  increased  to  the  extent  that  there  is  now  a  surplus.  Five  of  these 
plants  had  been  scheduled  for  closing,  but  two  are  to  be  kept  in  production  a  little 
longer  until  it  is  determined  whether  they  can  be  switched  to  the  manufacture 
of  other  war  products  still  needed  or,  alternatively,  to  production  on  a  reduced 
scale  of  the  materials  formerly  made  by  the  five. 

The  winter  shipbuilding  program  in  the  Scottish  districts,  as  heavy  as  at 
any  time  since  the  war  began,  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  a  still  further 
increase  in  output  as  compared  with  that  for  similar  periods  during  the  past  five 
years  is  expected.  This  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  resulting  from  the  influx  of  youths  who  have  passed  through  the  training 
centres  and  are  mainly  engaged  in  riveting,  and  to  the  employment  of  women 
on  electric  welding  and  the  operation  of  the  lighter  machine  tools. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  proposals  which  the  Regional  Planning 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  to  replan 
the  industrial  area  of  the  Clyde  Valley,  may  have  for  industry  in  general  and 
especially  for  the  heavy  industries,  which  are  of  primary  importance  in  this 
area.   The  area  to  be  investigated  by  the  Committee  consists  of  Glasgow  and 
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the  adjacent  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton  and  Ayr.  The  population 
is  approximately  2,500,000,  or  nearly  half  that  of  Scotland,  and  in  this  area 
is  concentrated  about  half  the  country's  industry. 

One  of  the  more  important  developments  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  been 
the  establishment  of  an  air  route  between  Scotland  and  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  terminal  airport  is  at  Prestwick,  Ayrshire.  For  obvious  reasons, 
information  concerning  this  airport  has  not  been  released  to  the  general  public 
until  lately,  when  the  third  anniversary  of  its  establishment  was  celebrated. 
In  November,  1940,  the  first  lend-lease  aircraft  arrived  at  Prestwick,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  planes  to  that  terminal  from 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Prestwick  has  an  outstanding 
natural  advantage  in  that  it  is  free  from  fog. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Activity  in  the  Scottish  iron  and  steel  industry  continues  at  a  high  level. 
All  sections  of  the  industry  have  been  busy,  including  the  steel-makers,  re-rollers 
and  other  manufacturers.  Government  demands  have  lessened  in  some  direc- 
tions and  increased  in  others  in  accordance  with  varying  requirements.  It  is 
reported  that  orders  on  the  books  at  present  are  sufficient  to  keep  all  plants  busy 
for  at  least  six  months  and,  as  soon  as  government  demands  slacken  off,  the 
requirements  of  other  consumers  will  probably  absorb  the  whole  of  the  output 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  reconstruction  of  steel  works  in  central  Scotland  has  brought  into 
production  an  additional  plate-rolling  plant.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
productive  capacity  at  this  time  because  of  the  incessant  demands  of  the  ship- 
yards for  plates.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  steel  mills  is  destined 
for  Russia. 

The  raw  material  position  is  satisfactory.  Basic  pig  iron  and  supplies  of 
native  low-grade  ore  are  plentiful. 

Whisky  Trade 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  throughout  the  country  for  Scotch  whisky  and  a 
scarcity  of  supplies  toi  meet  it,  owing  first  to  the  reduction  and  then  to  the 
discontinuance  in  1943  of  distilling  through  government  action  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  full  employment  and  increased  wages.  No  government 
rationing  system  is  in  force  for  the  consumer,  but  merchants  are  allotted  a 
quota,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are  required  to  sell  are  fixed  by  the  Whisky 
Association,  and  so  have  no  legal  effect.  As  a  result,  prices  charged  the  con- 
sumer by  bars  and  hotels  vary  considerably. 

Export  business  is  better  lately  with  an  improvement  in  shipping  facilities. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  COD  LIVER  OIL 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  11,  1944. — For  some  two  years  after  the  invasion  of 
Norway,  when  supplies  of  cod  liver  oil  from  that  source  were  cut  off,  and  more 
particularly  after  the  prohibition  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
was  an  appreciably  large  market  in  New  Zealand1  for  cod  liver  oil  from  any 
country  in  a  position  to  supply.  This  was  the  situation  until  well  on  in  1942 
when,  by  arrangement  through  the  supply  authorities  in  exporting  countries, 
sufficient  quantities  were  made  available  to  this  country.  At  present  there  are 
ample  supplies  in  stock  in  New  Zealand. 
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Imports 

The  following  import  statistics,  which  are  not  available  for  the  years  since 
1940,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  market  and  the  re-direction  of  trade  that  began 
during  1940: 

New  Zealand  Imports  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Totals  

....  50,303 

G2,268 

65,743 

46,893 

  35,084 

23,234 

29,878 

22,532 

10 

2 

'  *5 

10,545 

  2 

*142 

41 

1,150 

  15,701 

37,692 

35,574 

12,605 

  1,449 

1,152 

243 

59 

The  figures  for  1940  do  not  show  the  full  effect  of  the  cut-off  in  supplies 
from  Norway,  since,  in  anticipation  of  shipping  difficulties,  orders  were  placed 
earlier  and  for  larger  quantities  than  usual.  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Newfoundland  have  since  become  the  main  sources  of  supply. 

One  important  result  of  the  shortage  that  existed  some  time  ago  has  been 
the  erection  of  two  plants  to  extract  liver  oil  from  shark,  swordfish  and  one  or 
two  other  odd  varieties  of  fish.  The  oil  is  mainly  used  to  increase  the  vitamin 
content  of  foods  and  medicines  and  is  not  yet  regarded  as  a  serious  competitor 
of  cod  oil. 

Distribution 

As  in  other  countries,  cod  liver  oil,  on  account  of  its  vitamin  content,  is  in 
demand  by  manufacturers  of  health  tonics.  Owing  to  the  real  or  fancied 
prevalence  in  New  Zealand  of  debility  caused  by  the  lack  of  essential  vitamins, 
particularly  in  vegetables,  there  is  perhaps  a  better  per  capita  sale  for  cod  liver 
oil  preparations  and  the  unadulterated  product  than  in  the  majority  of  other 
countries.  Several  of  the  well-known  emulsions,  mixtures,  etc,  are  prepared  in 
New  Zealand  by  branch  factories  of  well-known  overseas  firms.  These  organiza- 
tions generally  purchase  direct  and  are  able  to  contract  for  bulk  shipments. 
Other  direct  buyers  are  the  principal  wholesale  druggists,  who  distribute  the  oil 
in  small  bottles  and  in  gallon  tins  to  retailers.  Sometimes  they  sell  under  their 
own  brands,  but  generally  the  tin  bears  the  name  of  the  overseas  producer. 
Depending  on  the  quantities  consumed,  another  direct  buyer  is  the  chain  drug- 
gist. Business  is  also  done  through  agents  and  indent  houses,  who  provide  a 
useful  service  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  small  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers and  occasionally  the  larger  organizations.  The  recommended  procedure 
is  to  sell  direct  to  the  large  accounts  and  employ  an  agent  to  look  after  the 
small  ones. 

The  standard  of  quality  required  by  the  Health  authorities  is  that  specified 
by  the  British  or  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Bulk  shipments  of  cod  oil  are  packed  in  25-gallon  tin-lined  drums.  On 
occasion  45-  to  50-gallon  iron  drums  are  used,  but  these  are  not  favoured.  The 
packaged  oil  comes  in  one-gallon  tins,  and,  as  stated'  previously,  is  usually  sold 
under  a  local  or  overseas  label. 

Prices 

Throughout  1940  and  1941  the  spasmodic  shipments  that  reached  New 
Zealand  were  not  conducive  to  firm  quotations,  particularly  on  a  rising  market. 
By  the  middle  of  1941  Newfoundland  oil  was  approximately  22s.  ($3.96)  per 
gallon  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  ports,  or  about  23s.  ($4.14)  landed;  to-day  this  oil 
is  quoted  at  28s.  9d.  ($5.17)  landed.  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  British 
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(refined  from  Norwegian)  and  Norwegian  oils  were  quoted  at  5s.  to  7s.  (90  cents 
to  $1.26)  per  gallon.  By  the  middle  of  1940  the  price  of  British  oil  was;  15s. 
($2.70) ,  increasing  later  in  the  year  to  over  20s.  ($3.60)  per  gallon  c.i.f.  It  then 
became  a  prohibited  export  and  was  not  quoted  for  a  year  or  two.  To-day 
limited  shipments  are  permitted  and  it  is  quoted  at  around  15s.  per  gallon  f.o.b. 

Duties 

Cod  liver  oil  from  Empire  countries  enters  New  Zealand  duty  free  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  most  other  items  of  import,  a  primage  duty  of  3  per  cent,  based 
on  eleven-tenths  of  the  current  domestic  value  in  the  exporting  country,  must 
be  paid.  Up  to  the  end  of  1943,  under  the  New  Zealand  exchange  and  import 
control  regulations,  there  was  no  import  restriction  on  medicinal  fish  oils — that 
is,  they  could  be  imported  from  the  individual  countries  to  the  value  of  imports 
in  1938,  and  licences  were  issued  to  individual  importers.  For  1944,  however, 
requirements  have  been  purchased  by  the  Ministry  of  Supply  under  the  pro- 
gram for  purchases  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  cabled 
on  February  15  regarding  the  wheat  and  flour  situation  in  Australia  as  follows: 

Wheat  stocks  at  February  1  were  approximately  225,000,000  bushels, 
including  94,000,000  bushels  new  crop.  The  new  crop  is  estimated  at  110,000,000 
bushels.  Harvesting  is  practically  completed,  generally  under  excellent  weather 
conditions.  The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  last  season  was  approximately  8,300,000. 
The  Commonwealth  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  wish  to  increase 
the  acreage  to  the  pre-war  total  of  13,000,000  if  possible.  The  estimated 
maximum  will  be  9,000,000  acres.  The  manpower  position  of  wheat-farmers  is 
easing,  but  difficulty  will  likely  be  experienced  in  securing  adequate  supplies  of 
phosphates.  The  Commerce  Minister  has  also  assisted  flour-millers  regarding 
manpower  supplies,  greatly  augmenting  the  delivery  of  flour  for  British  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Australian  flour  mills  are  now  operating  at  81  per  cent  of 
capacity  on  a  three-shift  basis.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  offals,  with 
ready  sales  largely  to  dairy  farmers.  To  prevent  speculation  in  offals,  bran, 
etc.,  sales  have  been  brought  under  strict  government  control.  Exports  of  flour 
and  wheat  continue  in  good  volume. 


FOOTWEAR  RATIONING  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's  Newfoundland, 
writes  under  date  February  12,  1944,  that,  in  view  of  an  anticipated  shortage  of 
leather  footwear  in  Newfoundland,  the  Government  has  announced  footwear 
rationing  as  from  February  12,  1944. 

Ration  cards,  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  entitle  holders 
to  purchase  one  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  between  the  date  of  coming  into  operation 
of  the  Order  and  September  30,  1944. 

The  Government  is  giving  some  consideration  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ration 
for  children's  footwear  and,  after  further  study,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
some  provision  for  more  frequent  sales  of  this  type  of  shoes.  Rubber  shoes  are 
not  affected  by  the  regulations. 
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NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bombay,  December  21,  1943. — The  fact  is  less  generally  appreciated  than 
it  might  be  that  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  India  and  of  its  population,  not  to 
mention  many  valuable  resources  and  thriving  industries,  is  not  under  British 
administration  but  of  various  native  states.  These  states  control  an  area  of 
712,508  square  miles  out  of  the  total  area  of  1,808,679  square  miles,  while  their 
estimated  population  is  81,310,845,  over  24  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  whole 
country. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  report  to  enumerate  or  adequately  describe  all 
the  Indian  states,  since  they  vary  widely  in  location,  extent,  and  in  numerous 
other  essential  characteristics.  Some  of  them  are  little  more  than  individual 
properties,  whereas  the  areas  of  the  larger  states  of  Hyderabad  and  Kashmir 
for  example,  are  vast,  and  they  support  populations  numbering  several  millions. 
The  following  notes  are  illustrative  of  this  unusual  aspect  of  Indian  constitu- 
tional development  and  administration. 

Origin,  Rights,  and  Responsibilities 

With  the  gradual  extension  of  British  influence  in  the  early  days  of 
European  trade  and  settlement  in  India,  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
inevitably  came  into  contact  with  the  rulers  of  the  many  independent  states 
throughout  the  country.  There  was  not,  at  the  time,  any  settled  policy  govern- 
ing relations  with  these  states,  some  of  which,  for  military  or  similar  reasons, 
came  completely  under  British  control.  In  general,  however,  the  states  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  independence,  and  their  rulers  were  confirmed  in  their 
rights,  usually  through  treaties.  Occasionally  a  state  was  absorbed  into  the 
area  under  British  administration,  if  the  ruling  house  died  out,  but  this  policy 
has  been  discontinued.  In  other  instances,  and  the  practice  still  applies,  admin- 
istration has  been  taken  over  by  the  Crown  representative  for  temporary  periods 
when  this  has  appeared  desirable  and  in  the  interests  of  the  state  itself.  The 
number  of  native  states  in  India  is  accordingly  much  the  same  as  in  the  early 
days  of  European  influence.  In  contrast,  however,  with  their  previous  precarious 
existence  and  fluctuating  fortunes,  these  states  now  enjoy,  through  their  treaties 
with  the  Crown,  an  assured  position  and  future. 

The  treaties  concluded  with  the  Indian  states  have  granted  them  numerous 
rights  and  involved  them  at  the  same  time  in  corresponding  obligations.  The 
states  make  their  own  laws;  their  rulers  have  absolute  jurisdiction  over  their 
subjects;  they  are  assured  of  their  independence  and  of  protection  from 
aggressors;  they  are  also  entitled  to  all  benefits  accruing  from  diplomatic  action 
by  the  Crown  or  its  representative  in  India.  In  addition,  the  states  have  free 
access  to  transportation  and  communication  facilities  and  generally  participate 
in  the  country's  trade  as  they  would  if  under  the  administration  of  the  Central 
Government. 

The  states  have  on  their  part  assumed  a  number  of  responsibilities  to  the 
Crown  and  its  representative  in  India.  They  must  refrain  from  disloyal  or 
subversive  dealings  with  foreign  countries  or  among  themselves;  they  must 
maintain  certain  armed  forces  as  an  assurance  of  internal  security  and  for 
service,  if  necessary,  with  the  Indian  army;  they  must  co-operate  with  the 
central  and  Provincial  Governments  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  various  treaties  on  which  the  continued 
independence  of  the  states  is  based  provide  as  well  for  their  observance  of 
numerous  other  obligations  which  vary  widely  in  individual  cases. 
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The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Indian  states,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
based  entirely  on  their  treaties  with  the  Crown  and  not  on  any  arrangements 
with  the  Government  of  India.  Dealings  with  the  latter  are  carried  out  through 
established  channels  provided  by  the  Crown's  representative  in  the  person  of 
the  Viceroy. 

Administration 

The  larger  states  maintain  their  own  systems  of  government,  which  have 
been  gradually  developed  to  a  point  where  several  of  them  provide  excellent 
examples  of  democratic  administration.  Under  the  sovereignty  of  their  rulers 
and  with  the  advice  of  representatives  of  the  Crown,  these  more  progressive 
states  have  established  their  own  parliaments  and  methods  of  election  and 
procedure,  which,  although  differing  in  some  respects  from  accepted  standards, 
still  afford  numerous  rights  and  benefits  to  the  individual  and  encourage  him  in 
assuming  due  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  political  and  social  community. 
The  less  wealthy  and  progressive  states  are  managed  along  more  autocratic  and 
informal  lines,  but  the  welfare  of  the  state  itself,  as  well  as  of  its  population,  is 
under  constant  supervision  by  the  Crown  representative  through  a  staff  of 
experienced  officers  with  extensive  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  adminis- 
trative problems. 

Chamber  of  Princes 

The  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  native  states  are  associated  in  a  body  called 
the  Chamber  of  Princes,  which  was  originally  established  in  1921.  It  comprises 
the  heads  of  the  larger  states  and  a  representative  appointed  by  a  group  of 
smaller  ones.  The  Chamber  meets  once  a  year  to  discuss  questions  of  mutual 
interest  and  to  study  problems  referred  to  it  by  the  Viceroy,  to  whom  its 
recommendations  are  submitted. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  with  which  the  Chamber  has  been  concerned 
is  the  position  of  the  native  states  in  a  federated  India.  The  question  of 
federation,  which  was  receiving  widespread  attention  before  the  war,  is  at 
present  in  abeyance. 

Individual  States 

Following  are  notes  on  the  larger  individual  states,  with  special  reference 
to  their  industrial  development  and  economic  activities: 

Hyderabad 

The  State  of  Hyderabad,  situated  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  country, 
is  the  wealthiest  and  the  second  largest  of  all  the  native  states  of  India.  This 
state  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  the  development  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  administration  and  maintains  both  executive  and  legislative  councils 
and  a  system  of  government  departments.  Among  many  other  public  services 
it  has  its  own  currency  issue  of  both  coins  and  notes  and  a  postal  service.  It 
also  operates  a  railway  system  that  connects  with  several  of  the  Indian  railways, 
while,  passenger  and  freight  services  are  maintained  on  various  state  highways 
by  a  branch  of  the  railway  administration. 

Hyderabad's  principal  industries,  apart  from  agriculture,  which  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  over  50  per  cent  of  the  population,  are  coal  mining,  cotton  manu- 
facturing, tanning,  flour  and  rice  milling,  oil  pressing,  cigarette  manufacturing, 
cement  production,  sugar  manufacturing,  and  match  making.  A  recent  survey 
of  manufactures  in  the  state  shows  that  there  were  640  industrial  plants  in 
operation. 

Kashmir  and  Jammu 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Indian  states.  It  lies  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  country  and  is  bounded  by  Tibet  on  the  east,  Sinkiang  on 
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the  north,  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  on  the  west,  and  the  Punjab  on 
the  south.  In  its  area  of  85,885  square  miles,  which  is  generally  mountainous, 
is  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world. 

The  state  is  somewhat  less  progressive  in  administration  than  several  others 
where  conditions  have  been  more  favourable.  The  population  is  mainly  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral,  the  farm  products,  in  addition  to  field  crops,  including  several 
varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Forestry  is  the  second  most  important  occupation 
of  the  people,  extensive  stands  of  coniferous  types  providing  a  basis  for  large 
exports  of  logs  and  sawn  lumber  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are,  in  addition,  various  mineral  deposits,  exploitation  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken  except  on  a  limited  scale.  Other  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  a  variety  of  woollen  goods  and  a  varied  range  of  curios,  wood 
carvings,  and  furniture. 

Mysore 

The  State  of  Mysore  is  situated  in  southern  India.  With  an  area  of  29,500 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,300,000,  it  is  less  important  in  some  respects 
than  Hyderabad  but  provides  an  equally  good  example  of  progressive  adminis- 
tration and  industrial  progress.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  some 
75  per  cent  of  the  population  but  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  along 
the  Cauvery  river  has  given  great  impetus  to  industrial  development  in  Mysore 
and  Bangalore,  the  state's  two  principal  cities.  Other  noteworthy  undertakings 
are  gold  mining  in  the  Koiar  field,  iron  and  steel  production  at  Bhadravati, 
paper  manufacturing,  and  the  production  of  silk  goods,  sugar,  chemicals,  and 
fertilizers.  There  are  some  500  manufacturing  plants  in  operation  in  the  state, 
with  a  payroll  numbering  approximately  75,000. 

Baroda 

The  State  of  Baroda  lies  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  partly  in  Gujerat  and 
partly  in  Kathiawar  districts.  Its  administration  is  on  simpler  lines  than  have 
been  developed  in  Hyderabad  or  Mysore  but  is  equally  benevolent  and  pro- 
gressive. The  population  of  almost  3,000,000  is  principally  concerned  with 
agricultural  production,  the  main  crops  being  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  a  variety  of 
seeds,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane.  There  is  comparatively  little  industrial 
production. 

Gwalior 

The  State  of  Gwalior,  with  an  area  of  26,397  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  some  4,000,000,  lies  in  central  India  some  distance  south  of  Delhi.  It  is 
primarily  concerned  with  agriculture  and  supports  few  industrial  undertakings. 

Indore 

Indore  is  the  principal  native  state  in  central  India,  it  has  a  population  of 
1,500,000  and  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles.  In  common  with  other  adjacent 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  largely  agricultural,  although  it  supports  a  number  of 
cotton  mills. 

Tra  VAN  CORE 

The  State  of  Travancore  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  country, 
occupying  a  wide  strip  running  northwards  along  the  west  coast  from  Cape 
Comorin.  Its  area  of  7,660  square  miles  supports  a  population  of  over  6,000,000. 
Agricultural  land  is  devoted  principally  to  the  production  of  rice  and  coconuts, 
while  tea,  spices,  tapioca,  and  rubber  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  state  is 
also  an  important  producer  of  various  hardwoods  and  has  numerous  deposits  of 
mineral  sands.  Its  principal  manufactured  products  are  coir  goods,  coconut  oil, 
rubber  goods,  sugar,  paper,  and  aluminium. 
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Other  States 

The  many  other  native  states  of  the  country  comprise  principally  those  in 
Rajputana,  notably  Bikanir,  Jaipur,  Udaipur,  and  Jodhpur,  several  important 
states  in  Central  India  and  the  Punjab,  Cochin,  and  a  few  smaller  states  in 
southern  India,  still  more  in  western  India,  and  a  number  of  others  in 
Baluchistan,  the  North  West  Frontier  Province,  Orissa,  Assam,  and  Northern 
Bengal,  in  addition  to  the  States  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  Some  of  these  are 
practically  equal  in  importance  to  those  to  which  individual  reference  has  been 
made  above,  while  various  others,  as  already  mentioned,  are  little  more  than 
private  estates  in  which,  however,  the  chief  is  the  accredited  ruler,  with  the 
sanction  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown. 

Industries  and  Trade 

Previous  references  to  industries  in  the  various  native  states  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  rough  summary  of  this  aspect  of  their  economic  activities. 
Prior  to  the  present  war,  it  was  estimated  that  in  all  the  states  there  were  some 
1,754  industrial  establishments  employing  about  300,000  workers.  Of  these, 
688  were  cotton  gins  and  presses,  72  tea  factories,  24  rice  mills,  17  oil  mills, 
11  sugar  factories  and  35  miscellaneous,  the  remainder  being  made  up  principally 
of  rubber  factories,  metal  works,  and  textile,  coffee,  and  flour  mills.  A  few  of 
these  plants,  notably  in  Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  are  of  substantial 
size  and  national  importance,  but  the  majority  are  comparatively  small  and 
concerned  principally  with  local  demand. 

The  internal  and  foreign  trade  of  the  native  states  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  British  India.  Only  a  few  of  the  states,  in  western  India,  have  access  to  the 
sea  and  serviceable  ports.  These  include  Bhavnagar,  Okha,  Bedi,  Cochin,  and 
Alleppey,  among  which  Cochin  is  of  considerable  and  growing  importance.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  native 
states,  however  routed,  are  similar  to  those  of  British  India  in  general. 

Canadian  firms  trading  with  India  will  not  normally  distinguish  between 
British  India  proper  and  the  native  states.  There  may  be  occasions  when 
supplies  going  to  state  governments  may  require  some  change  in  ordinary 
export  routine,  but  in  general  the  business  done  in  these  sections  of  the  market 
will  be  routed  through  the  usual  representatives  of  Canadian  exporters. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1943 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

II 

The  General  Maximum  Price  Regulations,  issued  in  1942  and  supplemented 
during  the  past  year,  have  held  prices  in  the  United  States  on  a  remarkably 
even  keel.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Journal  of  Commerce  general 
commodity  index  advanced  only  2-9  points,  from  105-2  on  December  26,  1942, 
to  108-1  on  December  31,  1943.  From  January  to  June  there  was  a  small 
steady  increase  in  the  general  commodity  index,  followed  by  a  drop  in  July  and 
August.    From  September  through  December  the  index  recorded  a  small  gain. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  shows  the  com- 
modity price  level  (1927-29=  100)  at  the  end  of  1943  as  compared  with  the 
level  at  the  close  of  1942. 
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United  States  Commodity  Price  Index 


Dec.  31,  1943  Dec.  26,  1942 


Grains  

Foods  

Textiles  

Fuels  

Iron  and  steel  .  .  . 
Non-ferrous  metals 
Building  materials 
Paint  materials  . . 

Chemicals  

Pulp  and  paper  . . 
General  index  .  .  . 


129.1  102.5 

107.6  107.4 

104.7  104,5 
107.3  101.1 

105.2  105.2 
88.6  88.6 

137.8  137.3 
115.6  103.0 

86.3  88.8 

109.2  105.5 

108.1  105.2 


The  most  noteworthy  price  advances  during  1943  were  for  farm  products 
or  goods  made  from  them.  Although  these  advances  were  small,  they  were 
important  because,  when  added  to  previous  price  increases,  they  exerted  pres- 
sure against  price-wage  relationships  already  under  strain  from  rising  living 
costs. 

The  outstanding  event  in  supplementary  price  control  during  1943  was  the 
growth  in  war  subsidy  payments,  which  reached  an  annual  rate  of  $1,143,000,000 
for  all  commodities  involved  by  the  middle  of  October.  About  73  per  cent  of 
the  war  subsidy  payments  were  for  foods  and  live  stock,  12  per  cent  for  metals 
and  ores,  9  per  cent  for  transportation  of  petroleum  products,  and  6  per  cent  for 
coal  transportation,  jewel  bearings,  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  automobile  tires, 
and  several  miscellaneous  commodities.  These  subsidies  were  an  important 
factor  in  preventing  substantial  price  rises  during  1943,  but  continuance  of  most 
of  the  food  and  feedstuffs  subsidies  became  increasingly  uncertain,  due  to  the 
lack  of  agreement  concerning  the  need  for  them. 


The  large  production  of  goods  and  services  during  the  war  period  is 
attributed  to  the  effective  mobilization  and  employment  of  the  country's  labour 
force.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  total  labour  force 
increased  by  almost  7,000,000  persons,  while  at  the  same  time  unemployment 
decreased  from  about  8,000,000  to  less  than  1,000,000.  In  other  words,  total 
employment,  including  those  in  the  armed  forces,  increased  by  almost  14,000,000 
persons  in  the  three-year  period.  Of  the  7,000,000  increase,  about  2,000,000  was 
the  actual  increase  for  1943. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  the  country  would  be 
faced  with  a  very  serious  manpower  shortage.  However,  there  was  a  decided 
slackening  in  immediate  and  prospective  demands  upon  the  nation's  labour 
resources  in  the  closing  months  of  1943.  Total  employment,  including  all  men 
and  women  in  military  service,  fell  off  in  November  for  the  second  consecutive 
month,  and  there  were  indications  of  a  further  reduction  in  December. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  reported  that  employment 
reached  its  peak  in  September,  1943,  with  a  total  of  64,441,000  persons  employed. 
Of  this  number  22,390,000  were  in  industry  and  21,295,000  in  service  industries, 
including  the  armed  forces.  By  November  the  total  had  dropped  to  63,139,000 
persons,  of  whom  22,245,000  were  in  industry  and  21,543,000  were  in  service 
industries  and  the  armed  forces.  The  comparable  figures  for  November,  1942, 
were  58,918,000  employed,  22,233,000  being  in  industry  and  17,311,000  in  service 
industries,  including  the  armed  forces. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  cutbacks  and  cancellations  of  war  contracts  that 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1943  will  continue  in  1944  and  will  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  shift  operations  and  employment.  However,  the  national  policy 
will  likely  be  designed  to  assure  full-time  employment  of  those  at  work  rather 
than  to  introduce  a  substantial  number  of  new  workers. 


Employment 
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Financial  Situation 

Banking  activities  in  the  United  States  in  1943  were  again  dominated  by 
war  development.  In  addition  to  handling  innumerable  foreign  funds  control 
measures  for  the  Treasury,  the  banks  took  care  of  the  greatest  monetary  volume 
in  history.  The  money  supply  of  the  United  States  is  approximately  $120,000,- 
000,000  as  against  the  pre-war  level  of  $60,000,000,000.  As  a  result  of  war 
financing,  commercial  banks  expanded  their  holdings  of  government  securities 
to  more  than  $62,500,000,000.  Bank  earnings  in  1943  showed  substantial  gains 
and  were  used  largely  to  increase  surplus  and  reserve  accounts  rather  than  for 
stock  dividend  purposes. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  1944  fiscal 
year  was  placed  at  $136,696,000,000  as  compared  with  $72,422,000,000  at  the 
start  of  the  preceding  year.  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  place  the 
national  debt  at  $197,600,000,000  on  July  1,  1944. 

Bank  Reserves,  Deposits  and  Loans 

The  excess  reserves  of  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  at 
the  end  of  December,  1943,  were  placed  at  $1,130,000,000  as  compared  with 
$1,988,000,000  at  the  close  of  1942.  Demand  deposits  of  the  principal  member 
banks  rose  from  $28,257,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  $33,895,000,000 
at  its  close. 

Loans  and  investments  of  the  principal  member  banks  on  December  29, 
1943.  amounted  to  $49,734,000,000  as  compared  with  $41,469,000,000  a  year 
ago,  an  increase  of  $8,265,000,000.  Total  investments  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $38,895,000,000  as  against  $31,148,000,000  in  1942.  Government 
investments  accounted  for  $36,109,000,000  of  the  total  as  compared  with 
$27,835,000,000  in  the  previous  year.  Bank  loans  at  the  end  of  1943  totalled 
$10,839,000,000,  or  $518,000,000  above  the  1942  total  of  $10,321,000,000. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  exchange  of  cheques  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  United 
States  in  1943  totalled  $505,423,359,816,  an  increase  of  22-2  per  cent  over  the 
1942  amount  of  $413,405,044,996. 

Clearings  in  New  York  City  aggregated  $248,558,786,378,  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent  over  the  1942  total  of  $192,939,495,159.  Cheque  clearings  for  the 
country  outside  of  New  York  City  were  $256,863,373,438  as  compared  with 
$220,465,549,837  in  1942,  a  gain  of  16-3  per  cent. 

New  Financing 

The  volume  of  security  financing  for  1943  amounted  to  $1,537,808,800  as 
compared  with  $1,277,015,384  in  1942,  an  increase  of  20-4  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  securities  offered,  $1,112,619,183,  or  72-4  per  cent,  was  for  refunding  pur- 
poses, as  against  $676,264,700  in  1942;  the  remainder,  $425,189,617  was  for  new 
capital.  Public  utility  financing  accounted  for  24-7  per  cent,  while  state  and 
municipal  financing  made  up  22-4  per  cent.  Capital  and  industrial  financing 
accounted  for  21-3  and  18-9  per  cent  respectivelv.  Bond  issues  amounted  to 
$1,350,000,000,  while  stock  issues  totalled  $187,733,069.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  1942  were  $1,232,023,761  and  $44,991,623. 

Public  utility  issues  led  the  field  in  1943  with  a  total  of  $379,582,205  as 
compared  with  $237,054,000  in  1942.  State  and  municipal  financing  recorded 
a  decline  from  $437,397,701  to  $345,398,732.  Industrial  offerings  of  stocks  and 
bonds  totalled  $290,679,863  as  against  $253,450,857  in  the  previous  year,  while 
financial  offerings  increased  from  $305,486,000  to  $328,835,000  in  1943.  Rail- 
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road  offerings  increased  from  $41,440,000  in  1942  to  $101,500,000.  Foreign  bond 
issues  amounted  to  $90,000,000;  while  in  1942  there  were  none  of  these  issues, 
there  were  foreign  stock  issues  of  $421,875.  The  1943  total  was  for  a  Canadian 
bond  issue. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  the  value  of  United  States  exports 
for  1943  at  approximately  $13,000,000,000,  or  60  per  cent  above  the  1942  total 
of  $8,036,000,000.  Imports  are  placed  at  $3,400,000,000  as  compared  with 
$2,742,000,000  in  1942. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  total  exports  since  1940  was  the  increasing 
importance  of  lend-lease  shipments.  The  value  of  lend-lease  exports  is  estimated 
at  $10,000,000,000  as  against  $4,892,000,000  in  1942,  a  gain  of  $5,108,000,000. 
Cash  exports,  mostly  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  amounted  to  $2,700,- 
000,000  and  were  about  14  per  cent  below  the  1942  cash  exports  of  $3,144,000,000. 
The  decrease  was  a  result  of  the  displacement  of  commercial  exports  by  lend- 
lease  shipments  to  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Cash  exports  to 
Canada  and  Latin  America  in  1943  were  not  only  higher  than  in  1942  but  were 
substantially  above  peacetime  levels. 

Although  part  of  the  increase  in  value  of  imports  was  attributed  to  price 
increases  during  the  past  year,  the  increases  reflected  an  expansion  in  actual 
quantities  of  goods  shipped.  This  was  no  small  achievement  in  view  of  the 
severance  of  trade  relations  with  areas  formerly  supplying  a  large  proportion 
of  the  United  States  imports  and  of  the  serious  shipping  shortages  in  the  early 
part  of  1943.  Almost  half  the  increase  in  the  dollar  volume  of  imports  in  1943 
was  in  foodstuffs,  which  accounted  for  30  per  cent  of  the  United  States  imports. 
Increases  were  also  recorded  in  receipts  of  essential  metals  and  minerals. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  1943  is  estimated  at  $9,300,000,000 
as  against  $5,294,000,000  in  1942.  However,  if  only  cash  exports  are  taken  into 
consideration,  then  for  1943  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
$700,000,000,  while  in  the  previous  year  the  excess  of  cash  exports  over  imports 
was  $402,000,000. 

Lend-lease  Aid 

A  recent  report  by  the  President  indicated  that  the  over-all  total  of  lend- 
lease  aid  to  the  Allies  amounted  to  $18,608,553,000  on  November  30,  1943,  of 
which  $10,355,820,000  was  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year.  Lend-lease 
aid,  which  in  its  early  stages  went  almost  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
rapidly  expanded  to  include  other  countries  and  is  now  divided  fairly  equally 
among  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  and  other  war  areas.  Aid  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  more  than  doubled  between  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  1943. 

Aid  to  Russia  during  the  eleven-month  period  amounted  to  $3,550,443,000 
or  more  than  one-quarter  of  lend-lease  exports  to  all  countries.  Russia  obtained 
7,000  planes,  3,500  tanks,  195,000  vehicles,  and  1,790,000  tons  of  food  supplies. 
In  addition,  substantial  aid  was  given  in  the  form  of  army  clothing,  chemicals 
and  explosives,  and  metals  and  petroleum  products. 

The  United  Kingdom  received  aid  to  the  value  of  $5,980,000,000;  Africa, 
Middle  East  and  Mediterranean  areas,  $2,168,299,000;  and  Latin  America, 
$116,543,000. 

Railway  Situation 

The  United  States  railways  had  their  greatest  year  in  1943,  when  they 
handled  725,000,000,000  ton-miles  of  freight  and  85,000,000  passenger-miles  of 
traffic.  Although  gross  earnings  exceeded  $9,000,000,000,  net  operating  income 
amounted  to  only  $1,385,000,000,  or  $100,000,000  under  the  1942  figure. 

In  1943  the  railroads  handled,  without  serious  congestion,  the  greatest 
recorded  volume  of  export  freight  traffic.    It  is  estimated  that  1,454,390  cars 
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of  commodities,  exclusive  of  coal,  were  unloaded  at  United  States  ports.  Of  the 
export  freight,  87  per  cent  consisted  of  war  materials  and  lend-lease  freight. 

CAR  LOADINGS 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  report  that  revenue  freight  loadings 
during  1943  totalled  42,414,343  cars  as  compared  with  42,826,463  cars  in  1942, 
a  decrease  of  1  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  freight  traffic 
amounted  to  725,447,456,000  revenue  ton-miles,  an  increase  of  13-7  per  cent 
over  the  1942  figure,  and  was  attributed  to  the  heavier  loading  of  cars  and  the 
longer  haul  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  car  loadings  for  1943  as  compared  with  1942 : 

United  States  Car  Loadings 

1943  1942  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Cars  Cars  Per  Cent 

Grain  and  grain  products                              2,647,665  2,177,122  +  21.6 

Livestock                                                      837,437  744,588  +  12.5 

Coal                                                              8,493,154  8,361,058  +  1.6 

Coke                                                             750,768  730,879  +  2.7 

Forest  products                                             2,226,022  2,451,550  -  9.2 

Ore                                                            2,817,152  3,015,212  -  6.6 

Merchandise,  l.c.l                                         5,066,745  5,584,248  -  9.3 

Miscellaneous                                             19,575,400  19,761,806  —  1.0 

Total   42,414,343       42,826,463       -  1.0 


Economic  Outlook  for  1944 

For  1944  as  a  whole  the  economic  pattern  of  1943  is  likely  to  be  reversed. 
The  volume  of  war  production  is  expected  to  reach  its  peak  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  after  which  a  gradual  decline  is  in  prospect.  The  cutbacks  and 
cancellation  of  contracts  which  started  in  the  latter  part  of  1943  will  continue 
and  will  result  in  drastic  shifts  in  production  of  war  equipment. 

As  long  as  the  war  in  Europe  continues,  no  major  expansion  of  civilian  goods 
activity  can  be  anticipated.  However,  should  the  war  in  Europe  end  this  year, 
the  country  will  be  faced  with  the  three  following  important  problems:  (1)  ter- 
mination of  contracts,  (2)  reconversion  of  plants,  and  (3)  disposal  of  surplus 
materials. 

Although  most  of  the  wartime  economic  problems  had  passed  their  critical 
stage  in  1943,  the  one  big  continuing  problem  is  the  threat  of  inflation. 


UNITED  STATES  WARTIME  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  1,  1944. — In  1943  United  States  railroad  traffic  was 
the  heaviest  of  any  transportation  agency  in  this  or  any  other  country.  In 
respect  of  freight  they  recorded  an  estimated  725  billion  ton-miles  of  transporta- 
tion service,  an  increase  of  13-7  per  cent  over  the  1942  figure  and  117-4  per  cent 
over  that  for  1939.  The  railroads  hauled  62-1  per  cent  more  freight  in  1943 
than  in  1929,  the  previous  record  year,  and  78-8  per  cent  more  than  in  1918, 
the  peak  year  of  the  first  World  War. 

In  respect  of  passenger  traffic  the  rate  of  increase  was  even  greater.  During 
1943  the  railroads  recorded  85  billion  passenger-miles,  or  58-4  per  cent  more 
than  in  1942  and  275-3  per  cent  more  than  in  1939.  Railroad  passenger  traffic 
exceeded  that  in  1920,  the  previous  peak  year,  by  81-4  per  cent  and  was  99-2 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1918. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  are  now  handling  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  freight  and  passenger  business  in  the  United  States.  Excluding  the 
Great  Lakes  traffic,  which  consists  of  such  bulk  commodities  as  ore  and  coal, 
the  railroads  are  moving  85  per  cent  of  the  nation's  freight. 

For  the  army  alone  the  railroads  carried  more  than  10,000,000  troops  in 
special  trains  and  special  cars  during  1943.  This  is  over  1,200,000  more  than 
were  handled  in  similar  movements  during  the  entire  nineteen  months  that  the 
United  States  was  in  the  first  World  War.  In  addition  to  the  organized  move- 
ments in  1943,  the  railroads  transported  millions  of  other  men  travelling  under 
orders  in  smaller  groups.  None  of  this  included  personnel  of  the  navy  or  the 
marine  corps  or  the  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war.  Neither  did  it  include  the 
millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  travelling  on  furlough  or  week-end  passes. 

During  1943  the  railroads  hauled  nearly  83  million  tons  of  army  freight  and 
express,  or  about  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  they  moved  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  last  war.  In  moving  army  freight  and  express  in  1943  the  railroads 
turned  in  approximately  60  billion  ton-miles.  Despite  the  heavy  direct  war 
load,  the  railroads  satisfactorily  met  civilian  needs  during  1943.  They  handled 
loads  that  formerly  moved  by  other  forms  of  transportation. 

Rolling  Stock 

Although  the  load  on  the  railroads  increased  considerably  during  1943, 
railroad  ownership  of  cars  and  locomotives  rose  only  slightly.  As  of  November 
1,  1943,  freight-car  ownership  totalled  1,749,201,  which  is  only  7/10  of  1  per 
cent  more  than  on  November  1,  1942.  Locomotive  ownership  on  November  1, 
1943,  was  41,987,  or  only  1-2  per  cent  more  than  on  the  same  date  a  year 
previously.   Passenger-car  ownership  remained  about  the  same. 

The  railroads  were  able  to  handle  so  much  traffic  with  such  a  small  increase 
in  equipment  through  greater  utilization  of  every  available  unit.  Thus  one 
freight  car  to-day  is  turning  out  nearly  as  many  ton-miles  of  transportation 
service  as  two  cars  did  in  1929,  and  the  same  is  true  of  freight  locomotives.  If 
the  railroads  had  done  no  better  in  car  and  locomotive  utilization  in  1943  than 
they  did  in  1929,  they  would  have  needed  approximately  a  million  and  a  half 
more  freight  cars  and  about  20,000  more  freight  locomotives  in  order  to  move 
the  traffic.  Expressed  differently,  if  1929  car  and  locomotive  performance 
averages  had  not  been  improved  upon,  half  of  the  1943  traffic  would  not  have 
moved  at  all. 

Outlook  for  1944 

The  outlook  for  1944  obviously  depends  largely  on  the  course  of  the  war. 
However,  all  signs  point  to  a  continued  upward  trend  in  traffic.  Taking  all 
known  factors  into  account,  it  is  estimated  that  during  1944  railroad  freight 
traffic  will  increase  by  2  to  5  per  cent,  and  railroad  passenger  traffic  by  10  to 
20  per  cent.  If  traffic  mounts  at  this  rate,  the  railroads  will  be  called  upon  in 
1944  to  handle  about  125  per  cent  more  freight  business  than  in  1939  and 
approximately  85  per  cent  more  than  in  1918.  They  will  also  be  required  to 
handle  327  per  cent  more  passenger  traffic  than  in  1939  and  127  per  cent  more 
than  in  1918.  To  handle  the  greatly  increased  traffic,  between  40,000  and  50,000 
new  freight  cars  and  about  1,200  new  locomotives  will  be  required  by  next 
October. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  the  railroads  is  that  of  manpower,  and  this  is 
becoming  more  serious  as  the  war  progresses.  Since  the  war  began,  the  railroads 
have  lost  about  200,000  men  to  the  armed  forces  and  tthousands  more  to 
war  industries. 
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SWEDEN'S  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

From  The  Economist 

At  the  end  of  October,  Germany  withdrew,  for  the  second  time  this  year 
[1943],  permission  for  Swedish  ships  to  use  the  Skagerrak  in  the  limited  over- 
seas trade  to  which  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  had  consented.  The  year's 
period  for  overseas  trade  lasted  only  from  May  25  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
the  supplies  of  cotton,  wool,  hides,  oilseeds,  petrol  and  coffee  which  had  reached 
Sweden  must  have  been  small.  The  seasonal  decline  of  industrial  activity  has 
been  accentuated  this  autumn.  The  index  of  industrial  production  began  to 
fall  in  the  summer,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  special  call-up  for  military 
service.  During  the  autumn,  certain  non-recurrent  work  of  the  defence  program 
ended,  which,  together  with  the  release  of  soldiers,  caused  the  unemployed  some 
difficulty  in  finding  new  work. 

The  unemployment  figures,  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  membership 
of  trade  unions,  reached  their  lowest  point  in  August,  with  3-9  per  cent  as  against 
4  per  cent  in  August,  1942,  and  7-5  per  cent  in  August,  1941.  The  monthly 
average  was  11-8  per  cent  in  1940,  11-3  per  cent  in  1941,  and  7-5  per  cent  in 
1942,  which  indicates  that  the  armament  and  substitute  production  program 
did  not  reach  its  full  extent  before  1942  

After  the  fall  of  France,  Sweden,  whose  exports  amounted  to  roughly  one- 
quarter  of  its  industrial  production,  was  cut  off  from  overseas  countries  and 
became,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  industry,  dependent  on  German  supplies  of 
coal  and  steel.  The  country's  large  cellulose  exports  dwindled  and  are  at  present 
probably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  amount.  The  decline  in  the  export 
of  iron  ore  was  less  marked  and  was  as  follows:  1939,  13,650,000  tons;  1940, 
10,140,000  tons;  1941,  9,540,000  tons;  1942,  8,630,000  tons.  Practically  the 
whole  of  these  exports  have  been  shipped  to  Germany  since  1940.  The 
Graengesberg  concern,  which  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  them,  has  lost 
during  the  war  period  fourteen  ships  of  a  total  of  111,000  gross  tons.  One  of 
the  three  loading  quays  at  Narvik  has  been  fully  repaired,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  exports  seem  to  be  shipped  from  Lulea,  the  northern  port  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia. 

Sweden,  like  other  countries,  has  been  trying  to  utilize  and  develop 
indigenous  resources  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production.  Hydro-electric  power 
and  the  forests  presented  an  opportunity  of  replacing  imported  commodities. 
The  generation  of  hydro-electric  power  increased  by  30  per  cent  from  1939  to 
1942  and  will  be  almost  150  per  cent  of  the  1939  output  at  the  end  of  1944. 
Great  improvement^  have  been  made  in  the  industrial  utilization  of  wood,  which 
is  used  for  making  cellulose  for  feed,  generator  fuel,  and  cellwool,  and  from  the 
wood  tar  produced  by  carbonization  a  satisfactory  lubricant  has  been  developed. 
At  present,  73,000  motor  vehicles  are  run  on  generator  gas,  out  of  a  total  of 
250,000  motor  vehicles  on  the  road  before  the  war.  In  addition,  10,000  tractors 
have  been  converted  to  the  use  of  generator  gas.  The  charcoal  for  generators 
is  now  being  produced  on  an  industrial  scale,  and  the  period  of  experiment, 
during  which  small  manufacturers  supplied  the  market  with  very  varied  models 
of  generators,  has  passed. 

The  most  important  expansion  has,  however,  been  achieved  in  the  machine- 
building  industry  because  of  the  extensive  rearmament  program.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  the  base  metal  and  light  metal 
production  to  be  expanded  at  the  same  time.  The  Boliden-Gruben  concern 
hopes  to  reach  in  1943  a  copper  output  amounting  to  15,000  tons  as  against 
7.000  tons  in  1939.  Low-grade  manganese  ore  is  mined,  and  lead  and  zinc 
production  has  also  been  increased.   Yet  copper  output  is  still  less  than  50  per 
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cent  of  pre-war  consumption.  The  aluminium  capacity  will  reach  some  4,000 
tons.  It  is  produced  from  andalusite,  which  requires  a  more  difficult  working 
process  than  the  imported  bauxite.  Great  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber,  but  a  small  plant  will  soon  begin  operations. 
Supplies  of  civilian  commodities  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war.  Standardization  of  clothing  and  shoes,  thought  to  be 
sufficient  at  first,  was  finally  made  more  effective  by  the  rationing  of  clothing 

in  January,  1942,  and  footwear  in  April,  1943  

Sweden's  wartime  trade  relations  are  based  on  trade  with  Germany.  Before 
the  war,  Germany  supplied  roughly  one-fifth  of  Sweden's  imports,  and  one-sixth 
of  Swedish  exports  went  to  Germany.  Detailed  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1943  show  that  Germany  supplied  53  -4  per  cent  of  imports  and  took  37*8  per 
cent  of  exports.   The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows: 

Imports  Exports 
In  Million  Kronor 

1939                                                                                       2,498  1,889 

1940   x                                                              1,999  1,337 

1941                                                                                       1,672  1,345 

1942                                                                                       1,770  1,313 

1943  (6  months)                                                                          883  589.5 

On  the  basis  of  the  price  indices  the  figures  suggest  that  the  volume  of 
Sweden's  foreign  trade  is  perhaps  only  half  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
decline  in  imports  continued  to  the  end  of  1942.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1943,  there  was  an  increase  because  of  greater  German  deliveries.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  made  every  endeavour  to  supply  the  promised 
quantities  of  coal,  coke  and  steel.  During  these  first  six  months,  Sweden 
imported  2-1  million  tons  of  coal  and  coke  as  against  1-2  million  tons  during 
the  same  period  of  1942.  Five  million  tons  have  been  promised  for  the  whole 
year.  Steel,  potash  and  sodium  deliveries  were  also  higher  than  in  1942,  and 
small  quantities  of  Buna  rubber  have  been  promised.  As  long  as  Sweden  is  cut 
off  from  overseas  sources,  German  supplies  are  absolutely  necessary  for  Swedish 
industries,  the  armament  industries  included.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  on  Swedish  iron  ore  and  specialized  industrial  manufactures.  Both  sides 
have,  therefore,  been  trying  to  maintain  their  trade  with  the  other. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom 

Ash  and  Hickory  Stems  for  Tool  Handles  Made  Duty  Free 

Under  an  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom  Treasury,  effective  January  19, 
1944,  the  following  goods,  which  until  then  were  duty  free  only  if  British  Empire 
products,  were  made  duty  free  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin:  ash  or  hickory 
stems  of  a  kind  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tool  handles,  not  less  than  2  feet 
and  not  more  than  6  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  not  less  than  If  inch  and  not 
more  than  If  inch  in  diameter. 

As  in  the  case  of  practically  all  other  goods,  the  importation  of  these  stems 
is  subject  to  licence,  to  be  obtained  by  the  importer  prior  to  shipment. 

British  Guiana 

Preferential  Regulations  for  Transhipped  Goods  Modified 

A  British  Guiana  Ordinance  of  December  4,  1943,  by  the  addition  of  a 
proviso  to  the  preferential  regulations  respecting  goods  which  had  been 
transhipped  at  a  foreign  port  en  route  to  British  Guiana,  gives  the  Comptroller 
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of  Customs  power  to  waive  the  necessity  of  having  the  usual  certificate  of  origin 
supported  by  either  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  a  certified  ocean  bill  of  lading. 
The  regulation  governing  transhipped  goods  now  reads: 

Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  the  Empire,  consigned  to  the  Colony, 
which  have  been  transhipped  en  route  at  a  foreign  port  or  have  been  shipped  from  a  foreign 
port  after  overland  transit  from  the  Empire  country  of  origin,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
preference  unless  such  goods  have  passed  through  such  foreign  country  in  bond  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  through  Bill  of  Lading  or  Railway  Consignment  Note  from  the  country 
of  production  to  the  Colony  in  support  of  the  Certificate  of  Origin.  Where  a  through  Bill 
of  Lading  or  Railway  Consignment  Note  is  not  available,  the  Ocean  Bill  of  Lading  from 
the  Foreign  Port  of  Shipment  must  bear  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Steamship  Company 
before  the  British  Consul  that  the  goods  have  passed  through  such  foreign  country  "in  bond", 
giving  the  Empire  Country  of  production  and  the  number  of  the  bonded  car,  in  which  case 
the  Certificate  of  Origin  should  also  be  attested  b}T  the  British  Consul : 

Provided  that  where  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  is  satisfied  that  conditions  arising  out 
of  the  war  prevent  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  he  may  admit 
to  preference  goods  from  any  part  of  the  Empire  which  are  covered  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
but  which  said  certificate  is  not  supported  by  either  of  the  documents  specified  in  this 
paragraph. 

Surinam 

Import  Licensing  Requirements 

Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  February  15  that  the  following  notice  concerning  licences  for  imports 
into  Surinam  has  been  issued  by  the  Surinam  Bank,  Paramaribo: 

Upon  investigation  by  the  Surinam  Import  Control  Board  of  complaints 
received  by  them  from  foreign  export  firms  regarding  delays  in  the  payment  of 
drafts  drawn  on  Surinam  importers,  it  was  found  that  in  each  case  the  relative 
importer  did  not  have  the  necessary  licence,  so  that  no  permit  could  be  obtained 
for  remittance  in  foreign  currency. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ordering  of  goods  that  are  not  covered  by  an  import 
licence,  and  also  possible  financial  losses  by  foreign  exporters,  the  Surinam 
Government  made  agreements  with  several  countries  that  foreign  exporters  shall 
not  execute  orders  unless  they  have  received  from  their  respective  clients  in 
Surinam  copies  of  the  licences  covering  the  importation  of  the  goods  ordered. 

To  this  purpose  applicants  for  import  licences  will  be  supplied,  as  from 
January  6,  1944,  with  a  copy  of  such  licences,  to  be  forwarded-  direct  to  the 
supplier  of  the  goods. 

Telegraphic  orders  must  be  presented  to  the  Import  Control  Board  and  will 
be  stamped;  cables  which  do  not  bear  this  stamp  will  be  retained  by  the  censor. 

The  censor  has  also  been  given  instructions  to  hold  all  orders  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  copy  of  licence  is  not  attached. 

Furthermore  it  has  been  agreed  that,  as  from  March  1,  1944,  commercial 
invoices  relating  to  shipments  to  Surinam  must  be  visaed  by  a  Netherlands 
Consulate.   No  consular  invoice  is  needed. 

It  is  recommendable  that  exporters  to  Surinam,  in  their  own  interest, 
adhere  strictly  to  the  foregoing  procedure. 

Mexico 

Effective  Date  of  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  February  10,  1944,  that,  by  a  recent  decree,  the  effective  date  of  the 
changes  in  the  Mexican  Customs  import  tariff,  which  were  published  in  Com- 
mercml  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2087  (January  29,  1944),  page  97,  has  been 
changed  to  February  18,  1944. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind  them  with  the 
Index  at  the  end  of  each  half-year. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  21,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  21,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  14,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Feb.  14 

Week  ending 

Feb.  21 

Bank  Raite 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

— 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

— 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4300 

— 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

3304 

3i 

Free 

.2793 

.2789 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4* 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

Uruguay . .    -  . 

 Peso 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5876 

.5876 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3,5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

11 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cajble  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  addrew, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Ediflcio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  Soutk 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cajble  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  CabU 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  nsed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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WARTIME  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  10,  1944. — As  in  other  countries,  the  progress  of  the  war 
has  increasingly  affected  the  economic  and  industrial  structure  of  New  Zealand, 
both  in  regard  to  the  manufacturing  of  commodities  and  the  importation  of 
goods  and  materials  from  abroad.  Having  already  in  operation  legislative 
measures  to  restrict  imports  and  control  exchange,  New  Zealand  was  in  a  good 
position  to  meet  the  wartime  situation  arising  from  restrictions  on  exports  from 
overseas  countries  and  shipping  difficulties.  Conditioned  by  the  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  the  existing  manufacturing  plants,  other  than  those  processing  or 
manufacturing  from  local  primary  products,  received  a  great  impetus  to  expand 
operations  to  replace  dwindling  stocks  of  imported  goods.  In  addition,  industries 
not  previously  established  became  more  and  more  important  as  the  demand  for 
articles  formerly  imported  increased. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  new  industries  are  engaged  in  making  articles  of 
a  light  nature,  such  as  packaged  foods,  fancy  goods,  clothes-pins,  toys,  haber- 
dashery, electric  appliances,  etc.,  comprising  items  of  import  that  were  classified 
as  non-essentials  and  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to  change,  both  in  design  and 
materials. 

The  output  of  the  main  industries  of  the  country — long  esj^ff?^B§^|^ 
closely  allied  with  the  production  of  primary  products — was^Slso  Stimulated 
under  the  all-round  increase  in  the  demand  for  food  and  clotlfing.   Such  indus- 
tries are  the  tanneries,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  canning,  and  those  pr,odu^- 
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ing  wool  and  woollens,  milk  products  and  meat.  This  type  of  industry  has,  on 
the  whole,  maintained  a  higher  level  of  production  than  before  the  war. 

Of  the  pre-war  true  manufacturing  activities,  the  greatest  wartime  expan- 
sion has  been  in  general  engineering  and  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing  and  packaged  food.  After  Japan  entered  the  war  and  the  shipping 
situation  became  more  difficult,  New  Zealand's  position  from  a  defence  point  of 
view  became  critical,  and  a  production  program  covering  ammunition,  small 
arms,  carriers  and  small  naval  ships  was  hurriedly  put  into  operation.  Current 
output  has  attained  remarkably  high  levels,  permitting  of  exports  to  the  Eastern 
Supply  Council. 

This  sudden  transition  disrupted  economic  conditions  within  the  Dominion. 
In  addition  to  New  Zealand's  heavy  contribution  to  the  armed  forces,  the 
country  has  had  to  find  manpower  to  maintain  primary  production  and  has  had 
to  procure  machinery  and  supplies  to  carry  out  an  expanding  industrial  program 
embracing  products  the  manufacture  of  which  was  never  before  contemplated. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  diversion  of  men  and  women  to  more  essential  occupa- 
tions. Trade,  both  internal  and  external,  has  been  subjected  to  strict  control, 
transport  has  been  regimented  and  greatly  curtailed,  and  civilians  have  been 
closely  rationed  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  life. 

Prior  to  the  operation  of  lend-lease,  New  Zealand  faced  a  serious  situation 
in  the  matter  of  supplies  of  essential  war  materials  and  equipment.  Industry 
serving  the  national  economy  has  also  been  assisted  through  a  difficult  period  by 
the  provision  of  raw  materials  on  this  basis.  As  time  went  on,  the  question  of 
exchange  to  pay  for  goods  became  of  lesser  importance,  so  that  now  import 
control,  except  in  regard  to  non-essentials,  is  largely  conditioned  by  export 
control  in  countries  of  supply. 

Industrialization 

Industrialization  in  New  Zealand  as  the  result  of  the  war  may  be  discussed 
under  the  following  headings:  (1)  Expansion  of  existing  industry,  (a)  primary 
and  (6)  secondary;  (2)  development  of  new  industries,  (a)  primary  and  {b) 
secondary. 

Official  information  regarding  the  first  of  these  is  mainly  statistical  and 
not  up-to-date.  With  respect  to  the  second,  it  has  had  to  be  taken  from  general 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce  and  from  Ministerial 
statements  made  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  information. 

Expansion  of  Industry  in  Operation  before  the  War 
primary  industry 

The  expansion  in  primary  industry  during  the  war  years,  up  to  March  31, 
1942,  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  production: 

New  Zealand  Production  of  Primary  Industry 

Dairy, 

Agricultural     Pastoral    Poultry,  Bees  Mining  Fisheries  Forestry  Total 

£M              £M              £M             £M            £M  £M  £M 

1939-  40...          10.1             38.4             35.9             4.9             0.6  4.4  94.3 

1940-  41  ...          10.1             48.5             38.9             5.0             0.6  4.5  107.6 

1941-  42  ...          11.2             47.9             37.6             5.1             0.6  4.5  106.9 

Of  the  three  farming  groups,  the  only  one  recording  an  increase  in  1942  was 
that  comprising  cereals,  the  advance  in  which,  amounting  to  10-9  per  cent,  was 
mainly  due  to  increased  production  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  In  the  pastoral 
group  a  steady  increase  in  wool  production  has  been  offset  by  reduced  slaughter- 
ings of  animals  in  1941-42.   A  fall  in  butterfat  production  reversed  the  upward 
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trend  in  the  dairy  group.  The  values  for  1941-42  for  both  the  pastoral  and 
dairying,  etc.  groups,  although  lower  than  for  the  previous  season,  are  never- 
theless the  second  highest  totals  yet  recorded. 

Increased  demands  for  food  for  the  forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific  and  for 
export  to  Britain  have  set  a  problem  for  New  Zealand,  one  expected  result  of 
which  was  increased  output  of  all  foodstuffs.  Latest  reports,  however,  indicate 
that  primary  production  since  the  peak  reached  in  1942  has  not  been  maintained. 
There  have  been  serious  declines  in  the  outputs  of  dairy  products,  pork,  mutton 
and  lamb  and  wheat.  The  principal  factors  affecting  the  situation  are  the 
shortages  of  manpower  and  fertilizer. 


SECONDARY  INDUSTRY 


The  secondary  industries  of  importance  that  were  in  operation  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  with  statistics  indicative  of  their  expansion  during  the  period 
of  hostilities  to  March  31,  1942  (the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available), 
are  as  follows: 

Expansion  in  Principal  Secondary  Industries 


Meat  freezing  and  preserving  

Ham  and  bacon  curing  

Fish  curing  and  preserving  

Butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  

Grain  milling  

Biscuit  and  confectionery  

Fruit  and  jam  

Tobicco  and  cigarettes  

Sauces  and  pickles  

Soap  and  candles  

Sawmilling  and  doors  

Lime  and  cement  

Brick,  tile,  pottery  

Tinned  plate  and  sheet  metals  

General  engineering  

Electric  engineering  

Nails  

Rubber  goods,  vulcanizing  

Agricultural  and  dairy  machines  and  imple- 
ments   

Brushes  and  brooms  

Radio  equipment  and  assembly  

Coaches,  motor  and  cycle  engineering  . . 

Leather  goods   

Tanning  

Shins  and  boats  

Furniture  

Mattresses  

Superphosphates  and  chemical  fertilizers  . . 

Paints  and  varnishes  

Chemicals  and  patent  medicines  

Woollens  

Boots  and  shoes  

Hosiery  

Clothing  [[  \\ 

Linen  flax   


1938-39 


1941-42 


Value 

Value 

of  Pro- 

of Pro- 

Employees 

duction 

Employees 

duction 

No. 

£M 

No. 

£M 

7,899 

20.6 

9,630 

27.7 

498 

1.3 

546 

1.5 

93 

0.1 

103 

0.1 

3,944 

27.3 

4,495 

31.3 

738 

2.3 

739 

2.6 

3,190 

2.0 

3,772 

3.4 

553 

0.5 

755 

0.9 

797 

1.3 

1,114 

2.8 

262 

0.2 

314 

0.3 

520 

0.5 

739 

0.8 

7,917 

5.0 

8,061 

6.1 

1,123 

1.1 

1,252 

1.2 

1,117 

0.6 

1,100 

0.6 

1,886 

1.4 

2,405 

2.4 

5,001 

3.1 

6,542 

5.0 

1,018 

0.5 

1,397 

1.1 

102 

0.1 

121 

0.2 

600 

0.6 

1,137 

1.1 

1,317 

1.4 

330 

0.2 

451 

0.3 

475 

0.3 

820 

0.6 

10,289 

5.9 

6,807 

4.3 

387 

0.2 

903 

0.6 

459 

0.5 

773 

1.2 

722 

0.4 

914 

0.6 

3,215 

1.7 

3,023 

2.0 

294 

0.3 

318 

0.3 

932 

1.8 

989 

1.9 

332 

0.6 

465 

1.0 

657 

0.7 

880 

1.1 

2,406 

0.9 

3,855 

2.7 

3.075 

1.3 

4,620 

2.9 

1,259 

0.6 

2,196 

1.7 

12,270 

3.8 

14,593 

6.5 

584 

0.3 

Collective  figures  for  all  manufacturing  activities  are  available  to  March, 
1942,  as  follows: 


Statistical  Summary  of  Manufacturing  Industries 


Number  of  establishments 
Number  of  employees. .  . . 
Value  of  output  


1934-35 

5,270 
79,358 
£79,324,473 


1938-39 
6,146 
102,500 
£114,447,400 


1920— 11 


1941-42 
6,367 
117,214 
£155,566,200 
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The  foregoing  table  refers  to  the  industries  listed  above  and  does  not  cover 
such  activities  as  bakeries,  butcheries,  laundries,  smithies,  waterworks,  jewellers, 
etc. 

Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce  figures  of  persons  engaged  in 
"true  manufacture",  with  production  values,  for  the  past  three  years  are  as 


follows:  Employees  Products 

No.  £ 

1939-  40    76.665  54,726,701 

1940-  41    80,646  64,172,737 

1941-  42    83,261  71,936.676 


The  foregoing  table  provides  the  best  indication  of  the  growth  of  New 
Zealand  "manufacturing"  industries,  in  that  it  takes  no  account  of  those  estab- 
lishments which  process  pastoral  products  and  those  derived  from  natural 
resources,  and  public  utility  plants. 

Total  factory  production  during  the  years  between  1939  and  1942  increased 
in  value  from  £129,061,826  to  £155,566,195.  Predominant  in  this  production  are 
the  meat-freezing  and  dairying  industries,  which  in  1941-42  accounted  for 
£60,656,274,  and  the  true  manufacturing  industries  which,  as  recorded,  produced 
to  the  value  of  £71,936,676. 

Development  of  New  Industries 
primary  industry 

The  primary  industries  that  began  operation  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
are  those  producing  flax,  agar,  and  salt,  the  last  two  being  still  in  the  develop- 
ment stage. 

FLAX 

In  accordance  with  the  United  Kingdom  demand  for  increased  supplies  of 
linen  flax,  the  research  work  that  had  been  carried  out  in  this  country  before 
the  war  was  put  to  practical  effect  shortly  after  September,  1939,  with  the  result 
that  by  December,  1943,  a  total  of  4,000  tons  of  linen  fibre  and  tow  had  been 
shipped  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply. 

Every  encouragement  to  produce  flax  has  been  given  by  the  Government. 
A  minimum  price  has  been  fixed,  and  farmers  are  protected  against  crop  failure. 
In  the  1940-41  season  approximately  14,000  acres  were  sown;  in  1941-42  the 
acreage  was  increased  to  19,912;  for  1942-43,  a  total  of  21,600  acres  are  expected 
to  produce  35,800  tons  of  flax. 

There  are  now  seventeen  factories  in  New  Zealand  turning  out  linen  fibre, 
tow  and  seed.  In  addition  to  supplying  Britain  with  urgent  requirements,  they 
are  providing  New  Zealand  manufacturers  of  rope  and  twine  with  vital  materials. 

A  factory  will  shortly  begin  production  of  linseed  oil  from  surplus  linen 
flaxseed,  which  will  materially  relieve  the  shortage  of  this  oil. 

AGAR 

Early  in  1943  a  licence  was  granted  to  produce  agar  from  seaweed.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  some  60  tons  of  dried  agar,  equivalent  to  20  tons  of  the 
granulated  product,  have  been  received  from  several  areas. 

Agar  for  New  Zealand  was  formerly  obtained  from  Japan.  Collection  of 
dried  weed  at  Is.  per  pound  has  proved  profitable,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities,  the  Dominion  will  be  self-supporting  in  agar  in  the  future. 

salt 

A  scheme  for  the  commercial  production  of  salt  will  be  put  into  effect  this 
year  in  a  large  area  of  low  land  in  the  South  Island.  This  land  is  normally 
under  water  during  the  winter  and  offers  advantages  for  the  use  of  the  evapora- 
tion process. 
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SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES 

As  the  import  restrictions  became  more  effective,  particularly  in  lines 
regarded  as  luxuries  and  non-essentials,  an  increasing  number  of  articles  pro- 
duced in  New  Zealand  appeared  on  the  market;  they  were  readily  absorbed,  and 
there  was  a  demand  for  more.  Apart  from  packaged  foods  and  several  sub- 
stantial products  of  metal  and  wood,  the  list  of  new  products  mainly  comprises 
articles  of  a  light  nature  that  fill  the  gap  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  imports. 

These  industries  have  been  conditioned  by  the  supply  of  raw  materials. 
To  the  extent  possible,  the  Ministry  of  Supply  has  arranged  for  imports  of  mate- 
rials in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  industry  and  the  Government's 
policy  of  all-out  aid  to  industralization.  Many  enterprises,  however,  have  had 
to  rely  on  salvage  materials  and  by-products  from  other  industries. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  manufacture  of 
the  following  products  was  begun  since  the  outbreak  of  or  shortly  before  the 
war:  bakelite  products,  batteries  for  hearing  aids,  blackboards,  buckles,  buttons, 
button  moulds,  can-sealing  compounds,  caravans,  carbon  dioxide,  carpets,  cast- 
iron  stewpans,  caulking,  chalk,  concentrated  foods,  concrete  goods,  cordials,  cork 
soles,  cornflour,  corrugated  board,  corsets,  cosmetics,  cotton  wool,  dehydrated 
foods,  dentifrices,  dextrine,  domestic  refrigerators,  egg-grading  machines,  electric 
fences,  enamelled  sinks,  fibrous  plaster,  fish-liver  oil,  fish  meal,  flock,  foodstuffs, 
forks,  fruit  cases,  gasket  cement,  gas-masks,  gas-producers,  glass  jars,  gloves, 
glucose,  gluten,  greaseproof  paper,  gumboots,  gummed  strips,  handbags,  hand- 
kerchiefs, implement  handles,  inks,  insulation  tape,  iodized  salt,  jellies,  lacquers, 
linseed  oil,  liver  salts,  macaroni,  malted  milk,  mattresses,  parchment  lamp- 
shades, pencil  erasers,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  plastics,  plastic  wood,  porce- 
lain tiles,  potato-sorting  machines,  power  presses,  raincoats,  rivets,  roofing 
materials,  rubber  products,  rubber  sealing  compounds,  rubber  solution,  rubber- 
ware  for  milking-machines,  rustproofing,  sewing  mops,  shoelaces,  slide  domes, 
soft  goods,  soil  pipes,  soldering  fluid,  spoons,  sporting  goods,  springs,  stains  for 
footwear,  steel  wool,  switchboards,  syphons,  tennis  shoes,  terazzo,  toilet  brush- 
ware,  toys,  trap  screws,  trout-fishing  flies,  turret  lathes,  typewriter  ribbons, 
valve-grinding  paste,  veneers,  wallboard,  washing-machines,  water  paints,  zinc 
oxide. 

No  statistics  of  production  of  the  above-listed  products  have  been  published. 
However,  certain  particulars  in  connection  with  several  of  the  more  important 
items  are  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

,  Future  Prospects 

The  survival  of  some  of  the  industries  developed  during  the  war  is  by  no 
means  certain  and  will  depend  largely  on  the  degree  of  tariff  protection  or  other 
assistance  given  them  when  peace  returns  and  world  trade  is  adjusted  to  the 
new  conditions  that  will  obtain.  However,  those  industries  now  serving  the 
building  trade  will  receive  great  impetus  when  New  Zealand's  post-war  housing 
program  is  put  into  operation.  Outstanding  among  them  will  be  those  producing 
wallboards,  roofing  and  asbestos  products,  plywoods,  veneers,  and  household 
equipment  and  appliances,  and  those  making  anything  of  a  nature  required  for 
building  and  household  furnishings.  It  is  likely  that  these  locally  made  products 
will  continue  in  good  demand  at  least  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

A  matter  of  concern  at  present,  and  one  that  may  affect  future  industrial 
development  and  expansion,  is  the  current  and  prospective  serious  shortage  of 
electric  power.  Instalment  of  new  facilities  and  equipment  over  a  period  of 
years  will  be  necessary  to  step  up  the  supply  of  power  to  the  level  required  to 
meet  the  expected  demands,  both  from  ordinary  consumers  and  from  industry. 

1920—2 
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COMBINED  FOOD  BOARD 

G.  R.  Paterson,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Washington,  February  26,  1944. — Combined  planning  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  in  this  war,  but  combined  operations  are  not  confined 
to  military  activities.  The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Combined  Raw 
Materials  Board,  the  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board,  the  Combined 
Food  Board,  and  the  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board  exemplify  the 
extent  to  which  combined  planning  has  become  an  operative  reality. 

Combined  boards  are  wartime  bodies  which  have  as  their  ultimate  purpose 
the  pooling  and  expeditious  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  co-ordination  within  their  several 
spheres  of  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations. 

Purpose  of  the  Board 

The  Combined  Food  Board  consists  of  three  member  countries:  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  common 
forum  in  which  the  member  nations  may  discuss  jointly  the  problems  of  general 
concern  on  the  food  front  and  to  develop  mutually  acceptable  recommendations 
respecting  allocation,  production,  procurement  and  international  distribution  of 
available  food  supplies,  such  recommendations  to  be  prepared  for  presentation 
to  their  respective  governments.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  assume 
authority  or  operating  responsibility  but  to  provide  authorities  and  operating 
officials  of  the  member  governments  with  programs  concerning  which  all  possible 
international  differences  of  opinion  have  been  reconciled.  The  Board  co-operates 
with  the  London  Food  Council  (which  includes  as  members  the  other  dominions 
and  the  colonies),  other  combined  boards,  and  other  food  planning  agencies. 

Methods  of  Operation 

The  Combined  Food  Board  comprises  three  operating  divisions:  (a),  Com- 
modity Committees;  (6),  Executive  Officers;  (c),  Board  members. 

COMMODITY  COMMITTEES 

Commodity  Committees  have  been  named  to  deal  with  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  following  products:  Meat  and  meat  products,  fats  and  oils,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cereals  and  feeds,  rice,  beans  and  peas,  seeds,  dairy  products,  poultry 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  fishery  products  (except  vitamins),  vitamins, 
coffee,  cocoa  and  spices,  fertilizer  (joint  with  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board), 
agricultural  and  food  machinery  (joint  with  Combined  Production  and 
Resources  Board) ,  tea  (in  London) ,  and  United  Kingdom  Agricultural  produc- 
tion (in  London) . 

In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  ad  hoc  committees 
to  deal  with  other  food  or  allied  products  that  are  of  minor  importance  but  which 
require  the  Board's  attention  as  occasion  demands. 

Each  committee  consists  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  member 
countries;  a  chairman,  who  may  be  one  of  the  committee  members;  a  secretary; 
and  an  assistant  secretary.  In  some  instances  additional  membership  on  com- 
mittees has  been  authorized.  These  exceptions  include  the  Committee  on  Fishery 
Products  (except  vitamins) ,  in  which  Newfoundland  has  been  included,  and  the 
Committee  on  Cereals,  in  which  Australia  is  included.  Technical  experts  and 
observers  from  other  allied  countries  and  agencies  are  also  invited  to  attend 
committee  meetings  in  order  that  all  relevant  data  and  advice  may  be  presented 
for  discussion. 
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The  major  work  of  a  commodity  committee  is  to  appraise  the  over-all 
position  respecting  the  commodity  or  commodities  assigned  to  it.  These  com- 
mittees assemble  all  pertinent  data  respecting  requirements  of  countries  request- 
ing supplies,  stock  positions  in  all  countries,  production  programs,  production 
forecasts,  and  quantities  that  are  likely  to  be  available  for  distribution  among 
the  countries  concerned.  In  the  light  of  all  such  available  information,  each 
committee  recommends  the  allocation  of  supplies  of  each  product  and  keeps  the 
Board  informed  on  the  forward  position. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Board  consists  of  the  executive  officers  and  deputy 
executive  officers,  named  by  each  of  the  member  countries,  and  their  staff.  They 
direct  the  work  of  the  Commodity  Committees  and  place  all  recommendations 
before  the  Board  for  action.  The  chief  function  of  the  executive  officers  is  not 
only  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Board  and  co-ordinate  action  which  is 
being  taken  in  respect  of  each  food  product  on  the  basis  of  the  Commodity 
Committee  findings  but  also  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  food  authorities 
represented  on  the  Board  are  harmonized  with  the  essential  interests  of  the 
various  governmental  authorities  other  than  those  concerned  with  food,  such 
as  those  in  charge  of  shipping,  finance,  foreign  policy,  etc. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Board  consists  of  three  members  representing, 
respectively,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Each 
member  may  appoint  a  deputy  member  to  act  for  him.  The  Board  is  especially 
concerned  with  those  matters  wherein  the  unco-ordinated  action  of  any  member 
government  is  likely  to  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  any  other  government; 
for  example,  in  the  allocation  of  commodities  in  short  supply  there  must  be 
agreement  as  to  their  division. 

It  might  be  said,  with  considerable  truth,  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  world  to  take  care  of  all  the  United  Nations'  needs  at  the  present 
time.  Unfortunately  wheat  or  any  other  food  product  is  not  of  much  value  to 
those  wTho  need  it  unless  it  is  where  it  can  be  utilized  by  them.  Thus  the  prob- 
lems of  strategic  supply  and  transportation  are  among  those  that  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  in  conjunction  with  the  transport  authorities.  Again  it 
may  appear  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  situation  that  there  is 
more  than  sufficient  sugar  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  demands  for  human  consumption  are  only  a  part  of  the  total  require- 
ments, and  so  the  problem  of  supplying  sugar  for  industrial  alcohol  production 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  the  plans  of  the  food  authorities  and  war 
production  authorities  must  be  in  harmony. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  hoped  that  more  and  more  of  the  enemy-occupied 
countries  will  be  liberated  by  the  Allies.  Their  requirements  of  foodstuffs  as 
well  as  other  materials  are  likely  to  reach  substantial  figures.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Combined  Food  Board  to  establish  how  best  the  needs  of  those 
countries,  as  well  as  of  member  countries,  can  be  met  during  the  period  of  the 
war  and  to  recommend  procedures  designed  to  secure  as  fully  as  possible  those 
measures  of  relief  that  will  be  so  necessary. 

For  reasons  of  operational  efficiency,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  security,  it 
is  essential  that  the  membership  of  combined  boards  be  limited.  The  three 
governments  represented  on  the  Combined  Food  Board  have  a  joint  responsi- 
bility in  planning  food  distribution  on  an  international  basis  during  the  war  and 
for  the  period  required  to  permit  the  liberated  countries  to  become  organized 
and  rehabilitated  to  the  point  where  they  can  fend  for  themselves.  But,  since 
1920— 2  \ 
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the  Board  has  power  only  to  deal  with  supplies  that  may  be  made  available 
and  to  advise  with  respect  to  requirements,  it  is  in  no  sense  an  instrument 
whereby  member  governments  dictate  policies  to  the  United  Nations;  it  is  an 
instrument  of  planning  and  for  securing  the  most  efficient  combined  effort. 

Members  and  Officers 
The  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  are  as  follows: 

Chairman. — Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard,  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

United  States. — Member,  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Administrator; 
Deputy  Member,  Lee  Marshall,  Director,  Office  of  Distribution;  Executive 
Officer,  Lt.-Col.  Ralph  W.  Olmstead,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Distribution; 
Deputy  Executive  Officer,  Lawrence  T.  Hopkinson,  Chief,  Requirement  and 
Allocations  Control,  Office  of  Distribution. 

United  Kingdom. — Member,  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand,  Head  of  British  Food 
Mission,  Washington;  Adviser,  E.  Twentyman,  Member  of  British  Food  Mission, 
Washington;  Executive  Officer,  Maurice  I.  Hutton,  Member  of  British  Food 
Mission,  Washington;  Deputy  Executive  Officer,  Eric  Roll,  Member  of  British 
Food  Mission,  Washington. 

Canada. — Member,  Hon.  J.  G.  Gardiner,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Deputy 
Member,  Dr.  G.  S.  H.  Barton,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture ;  Executive  Officer, 
George  R.  Paterson,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy,  Washington. 

The  secretary  is  Arthur  T.  Thompson,  Head  of  the  Livestock  Unit,  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Washington. 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1942 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  February  14,  1944. — Jamaica's  domestic  exports  reached  a  total 
value  of  £3,840,989  in  1942  as  compared  with  £3,779,959  in  1941,  £3,037,847  in 
1940,  £4,629,561  in  1939,  and  £4,908,494  in  1938.  The  main  reason  for  the 
substantial  decline  below  the  figure  for  the  last  pre-war  year  is  the  virtual 
cessation  of  shipments  of  bananas,  which  normally  account  for  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  export  trade.  Exports  of  this  fruit  were  only  1,347,324 
stems  valued  at  £273,204  in  1942,  as  compared  with  23,811,337  stems  (£2,916,956) 
in  1938.  However,  as  the  British  Government  has  been  paying  planters  a 
substantial  subsidy  in  respect  of  bananas  not  shipped  from  the  Island  and, 
since,  of  course,  such  payments  do  not  appear  in  the  trade  statistics,  the  total 
value  of  exports  since  this  arrangement  became  effective  is  actually  higher  than 
the  statistics  indicate;  the  banana  subsidy  is,  therefore,  an  "invisible"  item  of 
export. 

In  addition,  large  quantities  of  rum  were  sold  to  buyers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  retained  in  the  Island  for  storage.  They  represent  another,  and 
quite  considerable,  item  of  this  kind. 

In  1942  the  total  value  of  goods  exported  by  parcels  post,  and  unclassified 
as  to  kind  and  country  of  destination,  was  £18,580  and  the  value  of  re-exports 
(not  being  domestic  produce)  was  £191,823,  giving  a  grand  total  of  £4,051,392 
for  the  export  trade. 

Of  the  domestic  exports,  Canada's  purchases  amounted  to  £1,489,381, 
consisting  principally  of  raw  sugar,  bananas,  raw  cocoa,  raw  coffee,  rum,  ginger, 
coconuts,  pimento,  oranges,  and  grapefruit,  in  that  order  of  value;  the  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  £1,168,110  (raw  sugar,  essential  oils,  pimento,  cigars, 
logwood  extract,  raw  coffee,  honey  and  fruit  juices) ;  the  United  States,  £806,390 
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(rum,  bananas,  pimento,  ginger,  coconuts,  essential  oils,  goatskins,  logwood 
extract,  raw  coffee  and  kola-nuts) ;  Spain,  £146,808  (raw  sugar  only) ;  Barbados, 
£57,501  (lard  compounds,  margarine) ;  Bahamas,  £42,030  (raw  sugar,  rum,  citrus 
fruits,  lard)  ;  Panama,  £23,788  (cigars,  rum,  perfumery)  ;  British  Honduras, 
£21,701  (lard  compound,  margarine) ;  Bermuda,  £21,424  (sugar,  citrus  fruit) ; 
Trinidad,  £12,263  (cigars,  corn,  perfumery,  straw  manufactures) ;  Turks  Islands, 
£11,504  (rum,  sugar,  lard  compound,  soap) ;  Newfoundland,  £10,096  (rum, 
cigars) ;  Cayman  Islands,  £9,108  (raw  sugar,  coffee,  soap) ;  Switzerland,  £7,813 
(rum);  Dutch  West  Indies,  £3,785  (cigars,  cigarettes,  plants). 

In  1942,  Canada  was  for  the  first  time  the  largest  buyer  of  Jamaican 
domestic  exports,  the  value  stated  above  (£1,489,381)  being  38-78  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  United  Kingdom  was  next  with  30-41  per  cent,  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  21-01  per  cent.  The  individual  percentages  of  the  many 
other  countries  that  bought  from  Jamaica  were  negligible.  In  1941  the  percent- 
ages were  as  follows:  Canada,  36-40;  the  United  Kingdom,  38-87;  and  the 
United  States,  19-76;  and  in  1940  they  were,  respectively,  25-94,  61-55  and  8-48. 
These  last  named  percentages  did  not  differ  greatly  from,  those  for  1939  and 
1938.  The  shift  in  trade  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  wartime  policy  of  trade  control, 
which  has  been  made  more  comprehensive  since  the  United  States  became  a 
belligerent.  This  policy  has  been  defined  and  applied  in  more  and  more  detail 
following  the  decisions  taken  at  the  conference  of  British,  Canadian  and  United 
States  shipping  and  supply  officers,  held  in  Kingston  in  May,  1942. 

Wartime  Exports 

Noteworthy  is  the  appearance  in  the  export  record  for  1942  of  several  items 
which  in  normal  times  were  not  shipped  from  Jamaica.  These  are:  citrus  pulp, 
the  exports  of  which  almost  entirely  superseded  those  of  fresh  fruit;  lard  com- 
pound and  margarine,  supplied  to  neighbouring  British  colonies  from  Jamaican 
factories;  and  coconut  charcoal,  shipped  to  Canada.  The  exports  follow  the 
general  pattern  of  wartime  government  policy;  those  of  locally  made  confec- 
tionery and  perfumery,  which  were  much  smaller,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  by-product  of  that  policy. 

Principal  Exports 

Following  are  details  of  exports  of  the  chief  commodities: 

Raw  Sugar. — Total  shipments  were  128,375  long  tons  (£1,620,994),  of  which 
Canada  took  81,071  tons  (£1,012,993);  the  United  Kingdom,  32,893  tons 
(£416,050);  Spain,  11,720  tons  (£146,808);  Bahamas,  1,222  tons  (£20,745); 
Bermuda,  977  tons  (£17,033)  ;  and  British  Honduras,  the  Cayman  Islands  and 
the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  the  small  remainder.  Never  before  in  modern 
times  has  Jamaica  sent  sugar  to  Spain;  no  doubt  these  shipments  resulted  from 
government  policy.  The  Island's  output  of  sugar  has  greatly  expanded  in  recent 
years  and  promises  to  expand  still  further  in  the  near  future  in  consequence  of 
the  British  Government's  recent  decision  to  buy  from  all  the  sugar-producing 
colonies,  up  to  and  including  1946,  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  their  exports  in  1943 
or  the  same  percentage  in  excess  of  the  basic  export  quota  for  1939,  whichever  is 
the  greater.  Jamaica's  total  exports  of  sugar  in  1943  reached  the  record  figure 
of  147,666  tons  as  compared  with  103,783  tons  in  1939,  81,469  tons  in  1940, 
137,352  tons  in  1941,  and  128,375  tons  in  1942.  Jamaica,  therefore,  will  be 
allowed  to  export  up  to  177,199  tons  in  1944,  1945  and  1946.  The  wages  of 
labourers  employed  in  the  industry  were  further  increased  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  announcement  of  this  decision  was  received  in  Jamaica. 

Rum. — This  product  held  second  place  among  Jamaica's  export  items  with 
total  shipments  of  415,469  gallons  (£379,638).    The  United  States  was  the 
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largest  buyer  with  279,219  gallons  (£261,692)  ;  Canada  was  next  with  102,843 
gallons  (£73,010) ;  followed  by  the  Bahamas,  47,253  gallons  (£14,611) ;  Switzer- 
land, 21,945  gallons  (£7,741) ;  and  Turks  Islands,  11,886  gallons  (£2,988) ;  the 
remainder  went  to  many  other  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  having  purchased 
only  2,482  gallons  (£1,420).  In  addition,  alcohol  was  shipped  in  the  total 
quantity  of  43,948  gallons  (£6,525),  almost  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  figures  do  not,  however,  indicate  the  extent  of  purchases  by  merchants  in 
that  country.  As  explained  above,  these  bought  large  quantities  of  Jamaica 
rum  that  were  left  in  storage  in  the  Island;  consequently  these  transactions  do 
not  appear  in  the  export  record.  Actually,  as  for  many  years  past,  most  of  the 
exportable  portion  of  Jamaica's  output  of  rum  was  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1942. 

Citrus  Pulp. — This  is  a  wartime  item  of  export,  which,  so  far  as  Britain  is 
concerned,  has  entirely  superseded  oranges,  grapefruit,  limes,  and  other  varieties 
of  citrus.  The  object  of  shipping  in  this  form  is,  of  course,  to  save  freight  space, 
and  the  buyer  is  the  British  Ministry  of  Food.  Total  shipments  of  pulp  in  1942 
were  36,690,051  pounds  (£309,121),  of  which  36,505,170  pounds  (£307,377)  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  small  remainder  to  Canada,  by  arrangement 
with  the  British  Government. 

Bananas.— Exports  totalled  only  1,347,324  stems  (£273,204),  of  which  the 
United  States  took  907,482  stems  (£165,426)  and  Canada  439,842  stems 
(£107,778) .  The  British  Government  pays  a  subsidy  to  the  planters  in  respect 
of  fruit  grown  but  not  shipped;  this  has  been  done  since  1940. 

Pimento.— Total  exports  were  3,978,072  pounds  (£212,229),  of  which 
2,305,766  pounds  (£122,069)  were  purchased  by  the  United  States;  1,393,687 
pounds  (£75,503)  by  the  United  Kingdom;  and  258,816  pounds  (£13,642)  by 
Canada.  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  Europe  was  an  important,  and  in  some 
years  the  largest,  market  for  this  spice,  of  which  the  Jamaican  species  is  said 
to  be  unique.  The  trade  was  very  speculative  but  is  no  longer  so,  being  under 
Jamaican  Government  control. 

Essential  Oils. — Exports  comprised  lime,  orange,  pimento,  and  unspecified 
kinds,  and  were  shipped  in  the  total  quantity  of  142,013  pounds  (£170,853). 
The  total  for  orange  oil  was  104,938  pounds  (£125,662) ,  the  United  Kingdom 
taking  104,438  pounds  (£125,239)  and  the  United  States  the  small  remainder. 
Shipments  of  pimento  oil  totalled  23,679  pounds  (£19,022) ,  of  which  the  United 
States  purchased  21,078  pounds  (£16,977)  and  the  remainder  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Lime  oil  amounted  to  12,528  pounds  (£24,974),  the  United  States 
purchasing  11,177  pounds  (£22,263),  Canada  taking  1,250  pounds  (£2,500),  and 
the  small  remainder  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cuba.  The  total  for 
unspecified  essential  oil  was  868  pounds  (£1,195),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  sole  buyer. 

Raw  Coffee.— Total  shipments  were  5,305,314  pounds  (£139,727) ,  of  which 
Canada  took  4,163,579  pounds  (£96,405) ,  the  United  Kingdom,  660,438  pounds 
(£32,090) ;  and  the  United  States,  395,000  pounds  (£8,888)  ;  the  small  remainder 
went  to  neighbouring  British  territories.  In  recent  years  the  position  of  this 
important  industry  has  deteriorated,  due  largely  to  poor  quality  of  output 
resulting  from  insufficiently  regulated  growing,  curing  and  preparation  for 
market.  The  local  Government  has  under  consideration  proposals  for  rehabili- 
tating the  industry,  these  proposals  including  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
cultivation  and  the  establishment  of  central  processing  units. 

Ginger.— Exports  totalled  1,845,226  pounds  (£125,213),  of  which  1,213,499 
pounds  (£83,441)  were  shipped  to  the  United  States;  349,291  pounds  (£24,153) 
to  Canada,  and  282,286  pounds  (£17,613)  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Coconuts  and  Copra. — Coconuts  were  shipped  in  the  total  number  of 
16,631,896  (£93,880),  United  States  buying  12,299,221  nuts  (£73,273)  and  Canada 
4,323,020  (£20,559)  ;  the  small  remainder  went  to  the  Cayman  Islands  and  Turks 
Islands.  Shipments  of  copra,  which  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  coconut,  totalled 
2,346,283  pounds  (£27,405)  and  went  entirely  to  the  Barbados.  The  total  value 
of  exports  of  these  two  items  was  £121,285. 

Raw  Cocoa. — Canada  was  the  sole  buyer  for  £106,112  of  the  4,689,128 
pounds  shipped. 

Cigars. — Total  exports  were  113,162  pounds  (£94,550) :  United  Kingdom, 
56,629  pounds  (£66,320);  Panama,  31,975  pounds  (£13,480);  Trinidad,  6,379 
pounds  (£4,566) ;  Newfoundland,  5,844  pounds  (£4,329) ;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
3,967  pounds  (£21,594)  ;  the  remainder  was  widely  distributed. 

Logwood  and  its  Extract. — These  are  used  for  dyeing,  and  the  total  value 
of  exports  in  1942  was  £85,151.  Logwood  shipments  totalled  2,610  long  tons 
(£7,412),  of  which  2,580  tons  (£7,322)  went  to  the  United  States,  and  the  small 
remainder  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  for  logwood  extract  was  25,076 
hundredweights  (£77,739) :  United  Kingdom,  18,599  hundredweights  (£63,966) ; 
United  States,  6,262  hundredweights  (£13,047) ;  Canada,  134  hundredweights 
(£440) . 

Lard  Compound  and  Margarine. — These  are  made  from  coconuts,  and  the 
export  trade,  totalling  £55,497  in  value,  is  a  wartime  development.  Exports  of 
lard  compound,  totalling  826,234  pounds  (£28,535),  went  entirely  to  British 
Honduras,  Barbados,  the  Bahamas,  Turks  Islands,  and  Cayman  Islands  in  that 
order  by  quantity.  Shipments  of  margarine  totalled  858,331  pounds  (£26,962) 
and  went  likewise  to  those  destinations  as  well  as  to  Bermuda  and  St.  Lucia. 

Honey. — Total  exports  were  1,410,815  pounds  (£30,472),  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  purchased  1,410,565  pounds  (£30,460). 

Besides  the  eighteen  commodities  listed  above,  exports  of  which  aggregated 
in  value  £3,730,571,  or  97-1  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  exports,  there  were 
shipments  of  citrus  fruit  and  juice  to  a  value  of  £20,973,  of  which  the  most 
important  items  were  grapefruit  juice  and  orange  juice,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada  being  the  only  buyers.  The  Dominion  took  most  of  the  small  ship- 
ments of  grapefruit  and  all  the  bitter  oranges,  while  Bermuda  bought  all  the 
sweet  ones.  There  were  also  shipments  of  locally  made  confectionery  (to 
neighbouring  West  Indian  territories  only),  cigarettes,  annatto,  coconut-shell 
charcoal  (mainly  to  Canada,  another  wartime  export),  hides  and  goatskins, 
several  kinds  of  woods,  and  perfumery  of  domestic  manufacture  (another  war- 
time item) ,  laundry  soap,  cassava  starch,  and  several  other  products.  Although 
the  value  of  none  was  very  great,  their  aggregate  value  was  appreciable. 

PACKING  FOR  EXPORT  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  18,  1944. — While  it  has  always  been  necessary  to 
pack  goods  for  the  British  West  Indies  markets  in  strong  containers,  the 
increasing  quantities  of  damaged  or  pilfered  goods  that  have  been  received 
during  recent  months  make  the  above  requirement  of  special  importance  to 
Canadian  shippers. 

It  has  been  found  that  shipments  that  are  pilfered  or  damaged  are  mostly 
those  packed  in  cardboard  containers,  this  being  especially  true  of  such  items 
as  footwear,  hats,  and  wearing  apparel. 

It  has  been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  local  importers  that  if  boxed  foot- 
wear is  packed  in  cardboard  containers  and  these  containers  repacked  in  plywood 
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or  wooden  crates,  with  wire  or  metal  strapping,  very  little  if  any  damage  or  loss 
is  likely  to  occur.  Similarly  hats  and  wearing  apparel  should  always  be  packed 
in  strong  plywood  containers  or  wooden  cases  instead  of  cardboard  cartons.  If 
possible  the  crates  should  be  strapped  or  wired. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Points  for  Exporters  to 
the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern  Group)  and  British  Guiana",  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa : 

Packing  should  be  particularly  sturdy,  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  goods,  because  of  the  rough  handling  by  irresponsible  labour  in  the 
course  of  numerous  transfers  due  to  lighterage.  Another  essential  feature 
is  that  goods  be  adequately  protected  against  the  humid  tropical  climate; 
perishable  goods  should  have  ample  ventilation  if  they  are  not  sealed  in 
airtight  containers.  The  humidity  is  a  condition  which  deserves  special 
consideration.  In  Trinidad,  goods  are  not  required  to  be  removed  from 
the  customs  warehouse  for  ten  days  (three  without  charge)  before  being 
placed  in  bond,  and  quick  deterioration  is  likely  where  perishable  goods  are 
closely  stacked  and  under  pressure,  Goods  can  be  placed  in  local  cold 
storage  warehouses  where  this  is  necessary.  There  are  no  special  packing 
requirements,  but  packages  should  be  marked  with  the  consignee's  name, 
address,  mark,  shipper's  name,  and  gross  weight.  If  more  than  one  package 
comprises  a  shipment,  they  should  be  numbered  consecutively. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  work  of  importers  in  the  clearing 
of  goods  through  customs  and  in  their  subsequent  storage  is  greatly  facilitated 
if  the  number  of  each  case  is  listed  on  the  invoice,  together  with  an  intemized 
statement  of  the  contents  under  each  number. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS  IN  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bombay,  January  25,  1944. — The  unusual  situation  exists  in  India  wherein 
there  are  several  foreign  possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These 
areas  are  limited  in  number  and  extent  but  continue  as  colonies  of  both  Portugal 
and  France — a  reminder  of  the  early  initiative  of  these  two  countries  in  extend- 
ing their  trade  to  the  East,  as  well  as  of  the  amicable  relationship  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  which  has  permitted  their  Indian  possessions  to  remain  in 
existence  during  the  many  years  since  their  establishment. 

Portuguese  Possessions 

Portuguese  possessions  in  India  consist  of  the  Province  of  Goa,  with  an 
area  of  3,806  square  kilometres,  on  the  western  coast  of  India  some  200  miles 
south  of  Bombay;  the  territory  of  Daman,  including  another  small  area  called 
Pragana-Nagar-Avely,  on  the  Gujarat  coast  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  and  some  100  miles  north  of  Bombay;  and  the  small  island  of  Diu, 
as  well  as  two  small  areas  on  the  adjacent  mainland  called  Gogola  and  Simbor, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Kathiawar  peninsula. 

Goa  was  originally  acquired  by  the  Portuguese  in  1510.  Its  boundaries 
were  extended  in  1543  and  again  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  population  is  approximately  600,000,  most  of  whom  are  Indians. 
Much  of  the  area  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  but  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  it  is  devoted  to  agriculture.  Forestry  operations  are  carried  on  over  some 
of  the  remainder.  There  are  also  several  valuable  deposits  of  manganese  ore. 
The  capital  is  Nova-Goa,  a  city  of  some  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  principal 
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port  is  Mormugao,  which  provides  a  modern  if  limited  anchorage  for  ocean- 
going vessels  and  is  served  by  a  railway  that  connects  with  the  British  Indian 
railway  system  some  miles  inland. 

The  three  Portuguese  Indian  colonies  are  governed  by  a  governor-general 
and  a  lieutenant-governor  under  whose  direction  the  colonial  administration 
maintains  the  usual  police,  communication,  customs,  and  similar  services. 
Relations  with  the  Indian  Government,  which  are  particularly  of  local  concern, 
are  carried  on  through  consulates  in  the  respective  countries,  whereas  matters 
of  greater  importance  are  arranged  between  Lisbon  and  London. 

In  the  early  days  of  trade  between  Europe  and  India,  Goa  held  a  place  of 
importance  among  local  ports,  but  the  development  of  modern  port  facilities  in 
British  India  and  the  inadequacy  of  transportation  services  between  the  colony 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  have  relegated  it  to  a  comparatively  minor  position. 
Mormugao  is  still  an  important  centre  of  export  of  manganese  ore,  groundnuts, 
coconuts,  copra,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  and  fish.  There  are  practically  no 
industrial  establishments  in  the  colony,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  normal 
requirements  are  imported  from  abroad,  either  directly  or  following  tranship- 
ment at  Bombay  or  other  Indian  ports. 

The  two  minor  colonies  of  Daman  and  Diu  are  of  very  little  importance. 
Daman,  with  an  area  of  22  square  miles,  is  principally  an  agricultural  district 
but  has  some  valuable  stands  of  teak  as  well.  Diu  was  at  one  time  a  busy 
centre  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  but  has  since  lost  this  position 
and  is  now  of  little  importance  except  as  a  port  of  call  for  coastal  craft.  Its 
limited  area  of  20  square  miles  supports  a  population  of  some  17,000. 

French  Possessions 

French  possessions  in  India  are  the  result  of  private  efforts  to  establish 
trading  centres  in  the  country.  After  several  conflicts  with  Dutch  expeditions 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises  in  both  India  and  Ceylon,  the  French  eventually 
secured  possession  of  the  colony  of  Pondicherry  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick  in  1697.  The  village  of  this  name  and  a  small  surrounding  area  had 
originally  been  purchased  from  a  native  prince  by  the  Compagnie  d'Orient,  the 
counterpart  of  the  East  India  Company  which  was  later  to  provide  a  basis  for 
British  participation  in  India  trade  and  government. 

Shortly  after  the  original  acquisition  of  Pondicherry  in  1683,  the  company 
had  secured  possession  of  Chandernagore,  a  small  settlement  on  the  Hoogly 
river,  while  fairly  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  settlements  of  Mahe  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  Karikal  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  Yanaon  on  the  coast 
of  the  northern  Circars  were  added  to  the  French  holdings  in  this  country. 
These  five  colonies  now  comprise  all  the  French  Indian  possessions.  Their 
aggregate  area  is  203  square  miles,  and  their  population,  mostly  Indians,  is 
325,000. 

The  French  Indian  colonies  are  administered  by  a  governor,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Pondicherry,  assisted  by  administrators  and  the  necessary 
departments.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Free  French  movement  they 
immediately  allied  themselves  with  it  and  have  since  been  active  in  its  support. 

These  colonial  outposts,  for  they  are  little  more,  are  of  camparatively 
small  economic  importance.  They  support  a  few  cotton  and  jute  mills  but 
practically  no  other  industries  and,  since  none  of  them  possess  useful  ports,  their 
value  as  trading  centres  is  very  limited.  In  normal  times  Pondicherry  is  a  port 
of  call  for  French  vessels  plying  to  the  Far  East  and  a  port  of  export  for  such 
southern  India  produce  as  groundnuts  and  oil  and  other  oil  seeds,  while  Karikal 
is  a  centre  for  rice  exports  to  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
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Canadian  Trade  with  Foreign  Possessions  in  India 

There  is  little  scope  for  direct  Canadian  trade  with  Portuguese  and  French 
possessions  in  India.  This  results  primarily  from  the  small  part  played  by 
these  colonies  in  the  import  trade  of  the  whole  country,  their  traditional 
dependence  on  supplies  obtainable  from  the  principal  trading  centres  of  British 
India,  and  the  infrequent  opportunities  of  arranging  direct  shipment  to  them. 
This  office  receives  occasional  inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  such  sources 
but  invariably  refers  them  to  the  recognized  agents  of  Canadian  firms  in 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  elsewhere  in  British  Indian  territory,  and  it  is  considered 
unlikely  that  these  foreign  colonies  will  offer  any  new  opportunities  for  increased 
exports  of  Canadian  products. 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1943 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  February  10,  1944. — The  heavy  increase  in  lend-lease  exports 
in  1943,  with  a  coincident  decline  in  private  trade  exports,  is  shown  in  the  latest 
release  from  Washington  through  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  $16,081,711,000  in 
1943,  of  which  exports  accounted  for  $12,716,902,000  and  imports  for  $3,364,- 
809,000.  The  large  export  totals  were  the  result  of  lend-lease  shipments,  which 
have  increased  from  $741,000,000  in  1941  to  approximately  $10,000,000,000. 
Completely  eclipsed  by  the  magnitude  of  lend-lease  shipments  and  considerably 
below  the  figures  for  the  more  recent  years  1937  through  1942,  the  value  of 
United  States  exports  other  than  lend-lease  is  now  about  the  same  as  in  the 
period  1934  through  1936.  The  United  States  imports  reflect  this  country's 
demands  for  essential  war  materials. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  United  States  exports,  lend-lease 
shipments  and  imports  for  the  years  1941,  1942,  and  1943: 


United  States  Exports  and  Imports 


1941  

1942   

1943   

*  Estimated. 


Exports, 
including 
Re-exports 
Value 
$1,000 
5,147,141 
8.035,416 
12,716,902 


Lend-lease 
Exports 
Value 
$1,000 

741.000 
4.895.000 
10,000,000* 


Per  Cent  of 
Total 
Exports 


1.44 
60.90 
78.60' 


General 
Imports 
Value 
$1,000 
3,345,084 
2,742.014 
3,364,809 


Exports 


For  1943  the  value  of  United  States  exports,  including  re-exports,  was 
$12,716,902,000,  the  highest  figure  ever  recorded,  and  58  per  cent  greater  than 
the  1942  total.  In  comparison  with  the  1929  total  of  $5,240,995,000,  this  was 
an  increase  of  143  per  cent,  and  it  was  54  per  cent  over  the  previous  peak  figure 
of  $8,228,016,000  in  1920.  Lend-lease  shipments,  estimated  at  $10,000,000,000 
for  1943,  accounted  for  78-6  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 


Imports 


General  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1943  were  valued  at  $3,364,809,000, 
the  highest  for  any  year  since  1929,  as  compared  with  $2,742,014,000  in  the 
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previous  year.  This  was  a  gain  of  23  per  cent  and  was  11  per  cent  greater  than 
the  value  of  $3,031,213,000  for  1918,  for  which  the  heaviest  yearly  imports  of 
World  War  I  were  recorded.  However,  the  value  for  1943  was  36  per  cent 
under  the  1920  figure  of  $5,278,481,000,  the  highest  yearly  value  recorded  in  the 
immediate  period  following  the  First  World  War. 

Balance  of  Trade 

The  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  1943  amounted  to  $9,352,093,000  as 
against  the  previous  record  of  $5,293,402,000  in  1942,  an  increase  of  77  per  cent. 


PULPWOOD  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  12,  1944. — The  War  Production  Board  has  set  the 
United  States  pulpwood  production  goal  for  1944  at  14,000,000  cords,  or  1,000,000 
cords  in  excess  of  the  1943  domestic  output.  This  does  not  include  imports, 
estimated  at  1,500,000  cords,  of  which  a  minimum  of  1,250,000  cords  is  expected 
from  Canada.  The  increase  in  production  would  alleviate  the  shortage  being 
experienced  by  the  pulp  industry,  which  is  operating  at  about  77  per  cent  of 
capacity. 

The  industry  anticipates  that  the  1944  program  can  be  met  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Appalachian,  Lake  States  and  southern  areas,  provided  manpower 
and  transportation  difficulties  are  eased  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  War  Production  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  difficulty  would 
be  encountered  in  increasing,  if  not  maintaining,  production  in  the  northeastern 
area,  where  manufacturing  plants  and  shipyards  have  drained  manpower  from 
the  woodlands.  In  addition,  some  of  the  plants  in  this  area  that  are  equipped 
solely  for  operations  with  peeled  wood  will  be  short  of  raw  materials,  due  to  the 
low  carryover  from  1943. 

Import  Control  of  Pulpwood 

On  January  10  the  War  Production  Board  announced  that  importations  of 
pulpwood  have  been  placed  under  control  by  a  revision  of  the  General  Import 
Order.  Pulpwood  has  now  been  added  to  List  II  of  General  Import  Order  M-63, 
composed  of  commodities  the  importation  of  which  must  be  authorized  in 
advance  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

Canada  has  agreed  to  permit  shipment  of  a  minimum  of  1,250,000  rough 
cords  of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States  during  1944,  to  be  allocated  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  companies  normally  dependent  upon  Canada  for  their 
material.  In  order  to  permit  of  the  building  up  of  a  reserve  supply  over  and 
above  quantities  actually  allocated  to  meet  such  unforeseen  and  urgent  needs  as 
may  develop  during  the  year,  the  War  Production  Board  has  found  it  necessary 
to  impose  import  control. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  this  would  involve  diversion  of  Canadian  pulp- 
wood to  companies  whose  inventories  might  be  exhausted  and  whose  products 
could  not  be  manufactured  by  other  mills.  Therefore  it  is  proposed  to  grant 
authorization  to  import,  with  the  provision  that  up  to  12  per  cent  of  each 
company's  total  allocation  be  sold  and  delivered  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  when  so  directed  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  WOOD-PULP  PRICES 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  15,  1944. — With  reference  to  the  report  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2086  (January  22,  1944),  page  75,  on  the 
possibility  of  increasing  ceiling  prices  for  wood-pulp,  on  February  13  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  announced  price  increases  ranging  from  $2  to  $10  per 
ton  for  four  major  grades.  The  ceilings  apply  to  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
wood-pulp  output,  as  the  rest  was  used  by  the  mills  producing  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  increases,  it  is  estimated  that  producers  will  receive  an 
additional  $12,500,000,  or  about  11-7  per  cent  over  former  rates,  to  meet  the 
steadily  increasing  costs  of  production.  The  increases  cover  about  55  per  cent 
of  the  wood-pulp  sold  on  the  market  and  affect  grades  and  producers  where 
needs  are  most  urgent. 

The  ceilings  that  have  been  left  unchanged  will  be  re-examined  to  determine 
their  adequacy  for  the  maintenance  of  production. 

Specific  Increases 

Groundwood. — The  ceiling  price  of  groundwood  pulp  for  all  sales  in  the 
United  States,  including  imports  from  Canada,  is  increased  by  $4  a  ton,  from  $46 
to  $50.  Standard  newsprint  side-runs  that  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
groundwood  pulp  are  likewise  increased  by  $4  a  ton  to  a  new  ceiling  of  $50.  An 
additional  increase  of  $3  a  ton  is  permitted  for  groundwood  pulp  that  has  been 
dried  on  paper  machines.  Groundwood  screenings  are  increased  $2  a  ton  to  a 
new  ceiling  of  $32. 

Soda  Pulp. — Soda-pulp  ceilings  for  all  sales  in  the  United  States,  including 
imports  from  Canada,  are  increased  $6  a  ton.  The  new  ceiling  for  bleached 
soda  pulp  is  $72  a  ton  and  on  unbleached  soda  pulp  it  is  $68  a  ton. 

Sulphite  Pulp. — The  ceiling  prices  for  sulphite  produced  in  the  United  States,, 
as  well  as  for  imports  from  Canada,  have  also  been  raised.  Bleached  sulphite 
ceilings  are  increased  by  $10  to  $86  a  ton  for  softwood  and  to  $83.50  a  ton  for 
hardwood.  Prices  for  unbleached  sulphite  are  increased  by  $8  a  ton  to  $74  for 
softwood  and  to  $71.50  for  hardwood.  Sulphite  screenings  are  raised  $5  a  ton 
to  $43.50. 

ARGENTINE  CORN  ACREAGE,  1943  44 

Mr.  W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires, 
reports  that,  according  to  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  Argentine  Department 
of  Agriculture ,  the  current  corn  acreage  is  estimated  at  11,287,900  as  compared 
with  10,222,196  in  1942-43,  an  increase  of  10-4  per  cent.  The  five-year  average 
1938-39  to  1942-43  was  13,601,653  acres. 

Growing  conditions  continue  to  be  excellent  for  the  current  corn  and 
sunflower-seed  yields,  and  bumper  crops  are  expected.  It  will  be  recalled  that, 
due  to  a  comparatively  severe  drought,  the  corn  crop  was  virtually  a  failure  in 
1942-43.  The  huge  stocks  of  corn  accumulated  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  a 
result  of  three  good  crops  and  the  lack  of  exports,  were  used  up,  largely  for  fuel, 
early  in  1943.  Consequently  local  corn  prices  during  late  1942  and  1943 
averaged  from  6-15  to  8-06  pesos  per  100  kilos  as  against  2-15  to  3-13  pesos 
in  1941.  Exports  of  corn,  grain  or  ground,  and  corn  oil  were  prohibited  from 
August  6  to  November  6,  1943,  although  in  certain  cases  export  permits  were 
granted. 
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SWEDISH  PAPER  EXPORTS 

From  The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review 

Reporting  on  the  paper  market,  Svensk  Pappersmasse-Tidning  of  December 
22  said  that  preliminary  statistics  had  been  published  regarding  paper  and  card- 
board exports  in  the  three  first  quarters  of  1943,  showing  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion as  compared  with  1942  exports.  Total  exports  of  paper,  cardboard,  and 
carton  amounted  to  161,000  tons  as  against  175,000  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1942,  a  reduction  of  about  8  per  cent.  Compared,  for  instance,  with 
the  1937  exports  of  paper  and  cardboard,  total  exports  in  the  three  first 
quarters  only  corresponds  to  normal  exports  in  one  quarter,  in  that  exports  in 
1937  amounted  to  about  494,000  tons  in  the  first  six  months.  Partly  because 
the  official  trade  agreements  in  1943,  as  in  1942,  were  not  signed  until  a  couple 
of  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  partly  because  of  the  long  inter- 
ruption of  the  safe  conduct  traffic  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  shipments  have 
been  larger  in  the  third  than  in  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

Of  1943's  total  exports  of  paper,  cardboard  and  carton,  about  61  per  cent 
by  quantity  had  gone  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  remainder  to  other 
markets,  chiefly  Argentina.  In  1942  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  first 
quarters  were  63  and  37  per  cent  respectively.  Exports  to  Argentina  had  been 
slightly  larger  than  in  1942,  or  39  instead  of  36  per  cent.  Germany  takes  first 
place  in  exports  to  Europe,  having  taken  about  51  per  cent  against  48  per  cent 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1942. 

As  the  prospects  for  the  last  quarter  of  1943  were  much  less  favourable,  and 
as,  in  addition,  the  new  interruption  of  the  safe  conduct  traffic  had  been  severely 
felt,  by  the  paper  and  cardboard  industries  in  particular,  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
considerable  decrease  in  exports  during  the  last  quarter  of  1943;  moreover,  the 
increased  transport  difficulties  had  become  more  apparent,  and  continental 
exports  had,  therefore,  also  declined. 

Accordingly  the  market  had  been  characterized  by  almost  complete 
quiescence.  To  important  markets,  like  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Hungary 
and  Turkey,  only  insignificant  parcels  have  been  shipped.  Total  exports  during 
1943  would  therefore  obviously  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  1942. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  FOOTWEAR  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES: 
NOTICE  TO  EXPORTERS 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  footwear  who 
are  interested  in  the  British  West  Indies  markets  is  directed  to  the  following 
information  concerning  regulations  governing  shipments  to  those  colonies. 

A  number  of  import  licences  were  issued  by  Import  Control  Authorities  in 
the  British  West  Indies  against  1943  quotas  covering  orders  that  were  not 
shipped  during  1943.  Although  the  Export  Permit  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  extended  the  deadline  for  such  shipments 
until  the  end  of  January,  certain  of  these  orders  were  still  not  shipped.  While 
the  Colonial  authorities  concerned  and  the  buyers  were  attempting  to  arrange 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  deadline  to  the  end  of  March,  the  1944  quotas 
were  announced,  and,  apparently  import  licences  were  issued  by  the  Control 
authorities  in  some  colonies  almost  immediately  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  1944 
allotment,  Accordingly,  when  the  Export  Permit  Branch,  having  regard  to  the 
supply  position  and  administrative  difficulties,  refused  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  1943  orders,  Colonial  authorities  protested  on  the  ground  that  considerable 
confusion  would  result  from  this  decision. 

Import  Control  authorities  in  the  British  West  Indies  have  been  informed, 
therefore,  that  export  permits  will  be  issued  against  1944  quotas  covering  any 
1943  import  licences  which  the  British  West  Indies  officials  may  wish  to 
revalidate. 
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This,  it  is  expected,  will  enable  manufacturers  who  are  holding  goods 
covered  by  1943  licences  to  ship  these  particular  orders,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  provision  that  the  corresponding  import  licences  are  actually  revalidated. 

It  is  apparent,  considering  the  circumstances  referred  to  above,  that  import 
licences  are  likely  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  quantities  allotted  for  export 
during  1944  to  these  territories.  Therefore  Canadian  manufacturers  are  notified 
that  licences  submitted  in  support  of  applications  for  export  permits  will  be 
honoured  only  so  far  as  the  1944  quota  remains  unexhausted,  and  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  secure  export  permits  before  beginning  the  manufacture  of  foot- 
wear for  export  to  the  British  West  Indies.  However,  import  licences  that 
remain  unaccepted  by  the  Export  Permit  Branch  under  the  1944  quota  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  care  of  under  the  1945  allotment. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

Food  Standards 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jowrnal 
No.  2081  (December  18,  1943)  regarding  a  White  Paper  on  the  labelling  and 
advertising  of  foods  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Ministry  of  Food  has  announced 
that  the  first  Orders  creating  legal  standards  for  foods  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  set  out  in  the  White  Paper  have  now  been  issued.  These  are  the  Food 
Standards  (General  Provisions)  Order  1944  and  four  separate  Orders  prescribing 
standards  for  self-raising  flour,  baking  powder  and  golden  raising  powder, 
shredded  suet,  and  mustard. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announcement  explains  that  the  General  Provisions 
Order,  which  applies  to  all  standards  prescribed  under  Regulation  2  of  the 
Defence  (Sale  of  Food)  Regulations,  makes  it  an  offence  to  sell  a  food  for  which 
a  standard  is  prescribed  unless  the  food  complies  with  that  standard.  It  is  also 
an  offence  to  sell  a  food  which  is  so  described  as  to  lead  an  intending  purchaser 
to  believe  that  he  is  purchasing  food  of  a  description  for  which  a  standard  is  in 
force,  unless  it  complies  with  the  standard. 

The  Orders  come  into  operation  as  from  March  16  on  sales  by  manufac- 
turers, on  May  16  on  sales  by  wholesalers,  and  on  July  16  on  sales  by  retailers. 

Australia 

Import  Licensing  Regulations  Amended 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney,  writes  under  date 
January  12,  1944,  that,  effective  January  1,  1944,  a  further  list  of  goods  of  both 
sterling  and  non-sterling  origin  has  been  placed  under  "Administrative  Control", 
items  of  interest  to  Canada  including  the  following:  fire  hose,  certain  electric 
heating  and  cooking  appliances  and  elements  therefor  (imported  separately), 
dynamo  electric  machines,  fractional  h.p.  engines  as  replacement  parts  for  cash 
registers,  oil  and  spirit  heating  lamps,  various  scientific  apparatus  (including 
assay  crucibles,  thermometers  other  than  metal-cased  or  scaled,  glass  beakers, 
pressure  filters,  etc.) ,  wood  and  coal  tar  and  pitch,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  bismuth 
metal  and  bismuth  salts,  and  crude  iodide  of  potassium. 

Goods  of  non-sterling  origin  only  that  have  been  placed  under  "Adminis- 
trative Control"  include  unrefined  fish  oils  and  sodium  cyanide  of  Canadian 
origin. 

The  following  additions  were  made  to  the  prohibited  list  of  imports  from 
non-sterling  countries:  buttons  for  men's  apparel  (including  bone,  horn, 
vegetable-ivory  nut  and  imitations);  trochus,  pearl  or  other _  animal-shell 
buttons;  glass-bottle  marbles;  zinc  oxides;  magnesia  and  magnesium  chloride; 
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carbonate  of  magnesia;  and  hypochlorite  of  soda.  Glycerine,  abrasive  com- 
pounds, and  motor-cycle  saddles  and  cyclometers  are  now  prohibited  entry  from 
both  sterling  and  non-sterling  sources. 

The  licensing  period,  which  began  on  January  1,  1944,  for  goods  of  sterling 
and  non-sterling  origin,  will  be  of  six  months'  duration. 

The  quota  of  cotton  piece-goods  allocated  for  export  to  Australia  from 
British  India  during  the  first  quarter  of  1944  is  9,000,000  lineal  yards,  and  the 
quota  for  cotton  yarn  for  the  same  period  is  150  tons. 

Importers  who  had  furnished  base  returns  covering  yardages  of  cotton 
blankets,  terry  squares,  and  terry  towels  imported  during  the  base  period  will 
in  future  be  freely  issued  licences  to  import  such  goods  from  British  India,  as 
these  commodities  are  not  to  be  debited  against  Australia's  civil  textile  quota. 

Jamaica 

New  Import  Restriction  Orders 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  writes  under 
date  February  10,  that  two  new  official  Orders  bearing  upon  the  restriction  of 
imports  into  Jamaica  have  recently  been  published,  with  effect  from  January  14 
and  February  3,  respectively,  the  latter  order  being  an  amendment  to  the  former. 

The  Imports  Restriction  Order,  1942,  effective  since  January  27  of  that 
year,  is  repealed.  It  contained  the  general  provision  that  imports  should  not 
be  made  except  under  licence  issued  by  the  Competent  Authority,  and  the  terms 
of  such  licences  were  fixed  at  four  months  for  goods  originating  in  Canada, 
Newfoundland  and  foreign  countries,  and  six  months  for  goods  from  any  British 
Empire  country  except  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Exceptions  to  the  require- 
ment for  licences  were  bona  fide  gifts  not  exceeding  in  value  £2  sterling  or  $10 
U.S.  currency  and  any  article  or  articles  valued  at  not  over  £2  sterling  c.i.f. 
Jamaica  sent  by  post  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  provisions  are  continued  in  the  new  Orders,  of  which  the  distin- 
guishing features  are:  (1)  grant  to  the  Competent  Authority  of  power  to  exempt 
anyone  from  licensing  requirements  (the  former  order  did  not  contain  this 
explicit  provision) ;  (2)  more  precise  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"post",  as  applied  to  imports,  in  the  former  order,  this  word  being  now  stated 
to  mean  "parcel,  book  or  letter  post". 

Egypt 

Duties  on  Tobacco  Increased 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cario,  reports  that 
an  Egyption  decree,  effective  January  31,  1944,  increased  import  duties  on 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products  by  100  milliemes  per  kilogram.  The  new  duties 
per  kilogram  net  are:  tobacco  in  leaf,  or  stripped,  £El-540;  tobacco,  manu- 
factured, including  snuff,  cigarettes  and  cigars.  £El-940.  One  Egyptian  pound 
(£E)  equals  1,000  milliemes,  or  approximately  $4.54  Canadian,  at  current  rate 
of  exchange;  one  kilogram  equals  2-204  pounds. 

EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  February  1,  1944. — In  pre-war  years  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment instituted  a  policy  whereby  "non-regular"  export  commodities  enjoyed 
a  preferential  rate  of  exchange  equivalent  to  around  4-21  pesos  to>  the  United 
States  dollar  as  compared  with  the  regular  export  exchange  rate  of  3-35  pesos, 
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exporters  of  these  "non-regular"  products  receiving  25-6  per  cent  more  in  pesos 
than  exporters  of  other  items.  The  purpose  of  this  preferential  treatment  was 
to  encourage  new  export  trade.  The  premium  was  later  automatically  reduced 
to  18-9  per  cent,  when  the  "free"  exchange  rate  was  permitted  to  fall  to  3-98 
pesos  to  the  dollar. 

The  Government  has  just  announced  that  the  list  of  commodities  formerly 
classed  as  "non-regular",  has  been  reduced  to  a  relatively  insignificant  number, 
and  that  the  others  will  go  back  to  the  official  rate  of  3*35  for  regular  items  of 
export.  The  official  announcement  added  that  whereas  the  "non-regular"  items 
of  export  accounted  for  only  2  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports  in  pre-war 
years,  this  percentage  had  risen  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  40  per  cent 
last  year,  due  to  the  increased  export  demand  for  these  commodities,  including 
industrial  products,  in  the  other  Latin  American  countries  and  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  to  increased  sales  of  products  such  as  vegetable  oils  and  canned  meats 
in  North  America. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  15,  1944. — Dollar  exchange  in  Peru  is  plentiful  and  sufficient 
to  meet  commercial  payments  regularly.  The  bank  rate  for  the  Peruvian  sol 
remains  steady  at  6-485  soles  to  the  United  States  dollar  buying  and  6-50  soles 
selling.  Taking  into  consideration  the  official  rates  as  between  United  States 
and  Canadian  dollars,  approximately  5-85  soles  equal  one  Canadian  dollar,  or 
one  Peruvian  sol  is  roughly  equivalent  to  17-1  Canadian  cents.  Although  the 
exchange  position  is  easy  and  some  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  sol  could 
be  achieved,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  intention  at  present  of  modifying 
current  exchange  rates. 

There  is  no  official  import  or  exchange  control  in  operation  in  Peru  but, 
through  a  semi-voluntary  system,  Peruvian  exporters,  or  banks  acting  on  their 
behalf,  hand  over  their  foreign  exchange  to  the  Central  Reserve  Bank.  The 
latter  in  turn  allocates  its  exchange  to  the  various  commercial  banks  in  a  rough 
proportion  between  their  normal  dealings  and  present  requirements.  The 
Central  Reserve  Bank  has  accumulated  surpluses  of  dollars  and,  although 
granted  a  $10,000,000  credit  in  December,  1940,  by  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  currency  stabilization  purposes,  it  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  draw  on  this  fund.  Money  is  plentiful  and  collections  are  taken  up  promptly. 

Dollar  Notes 

According  to  a  Supreme  Decree  of  June  8,  1942,  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  United  States  dollar  banknotes  is  henceforth  to  be  made 
exclusively  by  the  Central  Reserve  Bank.  The  only  exception  is  in  favour  of 
travellers  entering  or  leaving  the  country,  who  may  bring  in  or  take  out  up  to 
$100  in  notes.  No  restrictions  are  placed  on  travellers'  cheques  or  letters  of 
credit,  the  decree  being  designed  only  to  obviate  the  results  of  clandestine  opera- 
tions in  dollar  bills. 

Terms  of  Payment 

Regarding  terms,  it  is  recommended  that  Canadian  exporters  require  cash 
against  documents  for  their  shipments  and  a  letter  of  credit  if  the  firm  is  not 
known  to  them.  Ordinarily  the  latter  arrangement  is  only  accepted  by  importers 
under  special  circumstances  but,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  goods  from 
any  source,  traders  are  now  more  willing  to  comply.  A  considerable  volume 
of  business  is  still  done  on  short-credit  terms  of  30  to  90  days,  but  acceptance  of 
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these  conditions  is  only  advisable  when  the  exporter  has  full  confidence  in  the 
consignee's  ability  to  pay. 

It  is  recommended  that,  when  making  quotations  to  Peruvian  concerns, 
shippers  in  Canada  quote  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars,  since,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Canadian  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board,  final  payment 
must  be  effected  in  that  currency.  This  prevents  confusion  between  the  official 
and  unofficial  rates  for  Canadian  dollars  in  terms  of  United  States  funds,  as 
well  as  ensuring  that  prices  are  quoted  in  the  medium  of  exchange  that  is  most 
commonly  used  in  this  market.  If  quotations  are  made  in  Canadian  dollars,  a 
clear  indication  should  be  given  of  the  exchange' allowances  granted  to  convert 
these  offers  into  United  States  currency. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  28,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  28,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  21,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Raite 

Feb.  21 

Feb.  28 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

oeiiing 

4 . 4 / UU 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

belling 

1 .1100 

1 .1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4300 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

3304 

Free 

.2789 

.2789 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4* 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5876 

.5877 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

New  Zealand ,  . 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track .  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 
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reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  fof  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis, 
Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  8.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Core. 


Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.. 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  CabU 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  518 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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POST-WAR  BUILDING  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

E.  L.  McCole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  February  7,  1944. — The  Northern  Ireland  Planning  Advisory 
Board,  which  is  made  up  of  architects,  engineers,  builders,  surveyors,  etc.,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drawing  up  recommendations  for  the  post-war 
improvement  of  housing,  location  of  industry,  and  more  adequate  supply  of 
water,  drainage,  and  roads  The  terms  of  reference  are  wide,  and  include  other 
public  undertakings.  There  are  specialized  sub-sections  which  deal  with  each 
particular  problem. 

Between  the  census  years  1926  and  1937  the  population  of  Northern  Ireland 
increased  by  some  23,000;  98  per  cent  of  this  increase  was  accounted  for  by 
Belfast.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Location  of  Industry  Committee  to  find  how 
industry  may  best  be  decentralized  and  new  undertakings  diverted  to  other  parts 
of  the  Province. 

The  report  of  the  Housing  Committee-  will  not  be  available  until  early  in 
1944.  The  United  Kingdom  Government's  program  of  reconstruction,  which 
contains  plans  for  four  million  houses  in  the  ten  years  after  the  war,  does  not 
include  the  needs  of  Northern  Ireland  where  50,000  to  100,000  houses  will  be 
required.  No  period  has  been  set  for  this  construction  program.  The  demands 
for  schools,  industrial  and  commercial  buildings,  roads,  etc.  will  be  roughly 
commensurate  with  those  of  the  housing  plans.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
materials,  the  first  two  years  of  peace  will  be  occupied  only  with  the 
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tasks.  During  this  period  of  organization  the  basic  need  for  shelter  may  be 
all  that  can  be  met. 

With  regard  to  the  financing  of  this  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  British 
Treasury,  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  Northern  Ireland  some  time  ago  made  the 
following  authorized  statement: 

"As  soon  as  the  national  resources  can  be  transferred  from  war  to  recon- 
struction, an  extensive  housing  program  will  be  set  in  motion  to  meet  urgent  needs 
arising  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Northern  Ireland  will  take  its  share 
of  the  program,  and  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland  will  ensure  that  due 
weight  is  given  to  the  shortage  of  houses  for  the  working-class  population  of  the 
Province.  Until  that  time  is  reached,  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the  financial 
side.  It  is,  however,  agreed  between  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland  that,  while  Northern  Ireland  does  not  claim  prefer- 
ential treatment  over  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  follows  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  parity  of  services  that  the  Imperial  authorities  will  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  case  for  special  measures  as  regards  any  service  in  which 
Northern  Ireland  has  leeway  to  make  up  in  order  to  attain  equality  of  standard 
with  the  United  Kingdom." 

Treasury  officials  have  promised  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
announce  the  financial  terms  of  any  housing  program,  the  needs  of  Northern 
Ireland,  in  housing  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  will  receive  the  consideration 
they  deserve  and,  on  their  merits,  the  utmost  financial  assistance  that  the 
national  resources  permit. 

Planning  by  Local  Authorities 

The  Prime  Minister  has  stated  that  it  is  now  incumbent  on  local  authorities 
to  get  ahead  with  their  planning  schemes,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
respect  which  can  be  undertaken  at  once.  The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  also  spoke  on  post-war  housing  recently  and  advocated 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  material  required  for  building  should  be  pro- 
duced locally,  as  he  feared  that  when  peace  came  the  demand  on  the  British 
manufacturers  supplying  the  various  component  parts  for  houses  would  be  so 
great  that  Northern  Ireland's  quota  would  be  very  small  and,  local  demands 
would  not  be  met  from  those  sources  for  a  long  time.  Dealing  with  the  type 
of  houses  required,  he  said  that  there  must  be  concentration  of  effort  upon  a 
well-planned  house  that  could  be  erected  at  a  price  permitting  a  rental  within 
the  resources  of  the  wage-earner.  The  mistakes  made  after  the  last  war,  when 
the  rent  of  houses  erected  for  the  workers  averaged  between  £1  and  25s.  per 
week,  with  the  result  that  a  different  class  of  people  occupied  them,  must  be 
avoided.  Local  authorities,  instead  of  becoming  landlords,  should  endeavour 
to  frame  a  scheme  that  would  encourage  their  tenants  to  own  their  own  homes. 

In  the  study  which  the  Advisory  Board  has  made  of  Belfast,  every  vacant 
lot  and  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  public  building  is  indicated  on  maps 
by  a  colour  assigned  to  each  category.  A  green  belt,  suitable  for  development, 
and  amounting  to  several  thousand  acres,  is  shown.  Photographic  prints  and 
models  of  urban  centres  are  now  being  exhibited  in  several  cities.  In  some  cases 
they  illustrate  rural  areas  in  which  new  villages  may  be  established.  -  Local 
authorities  are  naturally  assisting  in  the  national  scheme  and  are  bringing 
forward  their  own  needs  and  suggestions  for  solving  them. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Lisburn  estimates  that  his  immediate  locality  will 
require  1,000  new  dwelling-houses  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £800  each.  The 
Belfast  Estates  Committee,  appointed  by  the  city  authorities,  after  a  study  of 
the  shortage  of  housing  in  all  its  aspects,  made  an  appeal  for  land,  in  reply 
to  which  many  offers  of  building  sites  were  received.  During  a  meeting  held 
some  months  ago  it  was  stated  that  "if  the  Corporation  could  build  10,000  houses 
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now,  they  would  be  taken  immediately."  No  complete  program,  however,  could 
be  undertaken  during  the  war,  owing  to  the  British  Commodity  Controls  gov- 
erning materials  and  finance.  Nevertheless  a  limited  number  of  wartime  dwel- 
lings might  be  put  up  under  the  £390  per  house  subsidy  scheme,  but  the  question 
of  finance  was  pre-eminent.  It  was  estimated  that  the  rent  for  kitchen  houses 
costing  from  £400  to  £600  would  be  20s.  per  week,  and  for  the  more  expensive 
parlour  house  30s.  per  week.  The  Government,  as  well  as  rural  and  urban 
corporations,  will  be  assisting  financially.  Consequently,  the  greatest  care  will 
be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  general  public,  who  have  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Wilshere,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Denis  Winston, 
Chief  Architect  of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
construction  of  750  wartime  houses,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Belfast  Estates 
Committee  of  the  City  Council.  They  will  be  implemented,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Works,  London. 

Builders'  Technical  School 

So  great  will  be  the  post-war  demand  for  qualified  builders  that  a  special 
school  for  Northern  Ireland,  in  which  skilled  craftsmen  would  be  turned  out, 
was  advocated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  Belfast  of  the  Guild  of  Building 
Trades  and  Handicraft  Teachers.  This  association  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
Northern  Union  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions.  The  discussion  emphas- 
ized the  urgency  of  including  in  all  technical  colleges  a  fully  equipped  depart- 
ment to  cover  this  expanding  field. 

New  Materials 

In  addition  to  wood,  brick,  cement,  and  steel,  several  other  materials  suit- 
able for  wall,  floor  and  roof  construction  are  mentioned  by  architects  and 
builders.  Three  of  these  are  wood  wool  impregnated  with  Portland  cement  and 
pressed  into  slabs,  and  concrete  with  either  a  pumice  or  foamed  slag  aggregate. 
Pumice,  formerly  obtained  only  from  the  Continent,  is  in  short  supply.  Light- 
weight materials  with  good  insulating  and  fire-resisting  properties,  as  substitutes 
for  brick  or  sand-cement  concrete,  especially  for  the  making  of  prefabricated 
units,  are  in  demand. 

Foamed  slag  weighs  from  25  to  42  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  particles.  The  proportions  of  slag  and  cement  in  the  mix  vary 
according  to  the  use  to  which  the  concrete  is  to  be  put,  the  latter  ranging  from 
41  to  125  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Sand  weighs  from  115  to  125  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot  and,  with  cement  and  water,  the  resulting  concrete  is  more  or  less 
fixed  between  140  and  145  pounds.  Good  building  units  made  from  foamed  slag 
cement  concrete,  with  insulating  and  fire-resisting  qualities  of  high  value,  weigh 
only  about  65  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  As  it  is  porous,  it  will  take  nails  or 
screws,  which  is  an  important  quality. 

The  housing  departments  of  scores  of  towns  and  city  corporations  are 
studying  and  experimenting  with  alternative  materials,  forms  of  construction 
and  design  in  order  to  be  ready  to  cope  with  the  mass  production  of  houses  after 
the  war.  Blast-furnace  slag  is  favoured  by  authorities  who  are  close  to  the 
supply,  as.  with  low  transportation  costs,  it  is  cheap. 

Plastics 

Present  accepted  specifications  for  dwellings,  it  is  held  in  some  quarters, 
will  undergo  revolutionary  changes  owing  to  the  recent  development  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  plastics.  Many  kinds  of  plastics  suitable  for  building 
arc  still  confined  to  war  uses,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  performance  has  not  yet 
become  general  within  the  building  industry. 
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Kitchen  Equipment 


Controversy  is  keen,  and  covers  a  wide  field,  over  the  problem  of  providing 
a  modern  kitchen  for  the  workingman's  wife.  In  the  main  the  people  who  build 
houses  have  servants,  and  this  fact  may  explain  to  some  extent  why  labour- 
saving  design  and  equipment  have  been  overlooked.  The  war  is  expected  to 
change  all  this.  Both  mistresses  and  servants  have  been  called  up.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  former,  on  account  of  family  responsibilities  or  age,  have 
not  been  able  to  respond  and,  having  no  domestic  help,  they  must  do  their  own 
work  and  consequently  will  insist  that  better  facilities  be  provided.  The 
majority  of  the  young  women  of  the  nation  have  left  their  homes  for  the  services 
or  the  factory.  Some  of  these  will  be  instructed  in,  others  will  see,  easy  and 
efficient  methods  of  kitchen  routine  through  the  use  of  labour-saving  devicees. 

Light  aluminium  alloy  metals  are  suggested  as  a  possible  post-war  building 
product.  Perhaps  window-frames,  sashes,  sinks  and  draining-boards  will  be 
made  from  them.  They  may  replace  stainless  steel.  They  are  rustless,  require 
no  paint,  and  their  use  will  apply  equally  to  the  bathroom  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  house.  Several  kinds  of  surfacing  for  the  kitchen  and  bathroom  floors 
have  been  mentioned.  To  facilitate  easy  cleaning,  a  curve  may  replace  the 
sharp  angle  formed  where  the  floor  meets  the  wall.  Countless  new  ideas  are 
being  advanced,  but  no  fixed  design  has  yet  emerged. 


One  revolutionary  architect  is  pessimistic  about  heating;  he  believes  the 
traditional  fireplace  will  stay.  He  states  that  it  is  wasteful.  It  draws  the  air 
through  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows  towards  the  fire.  It  will  be 
difficult,  he  contends,  to  persuade  the  public  that  individual  or  communal  central 
heating  is  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  the  open-chimney  grate.  Never- 
theless an  engineering  firm  has  submitted  a  very  detailed  plan  for  heat  and 
hot-water  distribution  to  a  square  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  City  of  Bristol.  The 
service  would  be  similar  to  that  for  water,  gas,  and  electricity.  The  supply 
would  be  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  the  electric  light  and  power  plant. 


The  mass  production  of  factory-made  houses  is  advocated  by  several 
architects.  By  this  method  alternatives  to  brick  and  concrete  blocks  could  be 
used.  Time  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  stated  that  one  man  lays  only  200 
bricks  a  day.  Plaster  walls  in  a  damp  cold  climate  take  a  long  time  to  dry. 
A  London  architect,  speaking  in  Belfast  early  in  January,  stated  that,  if  post- 
war housing  were  to  be  restricted  to  old-fashioned  methods  and  materials,  it 
would  take  thirty-seven  years  to  catch  up  with  requirements.  He  gave  detailed 
figures  of  the  number  of  men  of  each  trade  now  required  for  the  building  of  one 
house.  A  large  proportion  of  skilled  labour  will  welcome  working  under  a 
factory  roof,  and  the  increased  output  resulting  from  systematic  mass  production 
would  give  greater  employment  outside  on  the  sites.  There  would  also  be 
factory,  school,  and  road  building  to  absorb  those  who  objected  to  prefabrica- 
tion,  and  prefabrication  would  not  apply  to  the  repair  and  modernizing  of  old 
houses,  which  is  an  important  feature  of  post-war  planning.  A  major  difficulty 
which  would  arise  in  the  use  of  new  materials  would  be  the  local  by-laws  which 
confine  them  to  a  very  restricted  list,  but  these  will  be  amended,  as  the  old 
orthodox  methods  of  construction  will  prove  to  be  too  expensive.  Houses  for 
the  working-classes  cannot  command  a  rent  that  will  give  a  remunerative  return 
on  the  investment.  They  will  have  to  be  substantially  cheaper  than  present 
estimated  costs. 


Central  Heating 


Prefabrication 
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Problems  to  be  Overcome 

Until  peace  arrives  it  will  be  difficult  to  state  the  quantity  and  kinds  of 
building  materials  available,  the  amount  of  government  financial  assistance 
required,  and  to  assess  costs.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  immediate  future  will 
see  plans  carried  beyond  the  blue-print  stage.  Nevertheless  information  is 
sought  now  in  order  to  have  them  ready  when  the  time  for  action  arrives. 

A  dwelling  that  will  give  maximum  family  comfort  is  desirable,  but  cost 
stands  in  the  way.  Standardization  is  needed,  yet  in  a  way  that  will  permit  of 
a  variety  of  outside  architectural  designs.  Besides  small  groups  of  urban  houses, 
completely  new  rural  villages  are  contemplated.  Would  community  central 
heating,  for  new  and  old  villages,  from  a  single  plant  which  would  at  the  same 
time  supply  light  and  power,  be  practicable?  Particulars  are  desired  covering 
schemes  for  mass  production  by  prefabrication.  Information  is  sought  as  to 
costs,  numbers  of  workers  (skilled  and  unskilled),  administration,  employees, 
size  of  factory  and  quantity  of  equipment,  and  the  proportion  of  the  pre- 
fabricated house  that  will  be  completed  on  the  site. 

Royal  Society  of  Ulster  Architects 

Many  members  of  local  concerns  are  abreast  of  modern  construction,  includ- 
ing design,  new  building  materials  and  equipment,  but  others  who  are  con- 
servative are  opposed  to  change.  Outside  architects  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
country,  especially  if  they  are  prepared  to  speak  in  public.  In  pursuance  of 
this  educational  policy,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ulster  Architects 
extends  an  invitation  to  Canadian  architects  to  visit  Belfast. 


MEAT  RATIONING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(£1  Australian  equals  $3.60  Canadian) 

Sydney,  January  17,  1944. — The  rationing  of  meat  in  Australia  has  resulted 
from  the  heavier  demands  of  the  domestic  consumer,  coupled  with  the  increasing 
requirements  of  Australian  and  Allied  services  and  the  over-riding  commit- 
ments of  the  Government  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Effective.  January  17,  meat  has  been  added  to  other  rationed  goods — clothing, 
textiles,  tea,  sugar,  and  butter. 

The  probability  of  a  shortage  in  meat  supplies  in  this  country  was  referred 
to  in  a  report  on  the  meat  situation  in  Australia,  which  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2079  (December  4,  1943),  page  451.  The 
Commonwealth  Food  Controller  estimated  that  total  consumption  during  1944, 
without  rationing,  would  be  1,350,000  tons,  while  production  could  not  be 
increased  beyond  1,150,000  tons.  There  will  be,  therefore,  an  estimated  shortage 
of  about  200,000  tons  to  be  made  up  by  curtailment  of  domestic  consumption. 

In  general,  the  ration  scheme  adopted  in  Australia  is  along  the  lines  of  the 
one  in  force  in  Canada.  Meat  is  divided  into  five  groups,  classifications  A  to  D 
being  subject  to  rationing.  The  meat  equivalent  of  the  coupons  varies  for  each 
classification  according  to  the  popularity  of  the  cuts  and  their  bone  content. 
Adults  are  allowed  four  non-cumulative  coupons  per  fortnightly  period.  One 
coupon  will  buy  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  in  A  group,  which  comprises 
popular  cuts  with  little  or  no  bone,  such  as  steak;  alternatively  one  coupon  will 
buy  one  pound  of  meat  in  B  group  (including  loin  chops,  leg  of  lamb  or  mutton, 
rib  of  beef)  or  one  and  one-half  pound  of  C  group  meat  (including  chuck  steak 
and  shoulder  of  lamb) ,  or  two  pounds  of  D  group  meat  (including  gravy  beef, 
boned  brisket,  and  shoulder  and  forequarter  of  mutton) . 
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Children  under  the  age  of  nine  years  at  June  13,  1943,  are  entitled  to  a 
half  ration,  while  supplementary  rations  are  provided  for  occupational  groups 
and  persons  under  medical  care.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  domestic  pets. 

The  residual  group,  which  is  coupon-free,  comprises  a  large  number  of  items 
generally  classified  as  "edible  offal",  including:  sausages,  sausage  meat,  tripe, 
liver,  tongues,  brains,  kidneys,  hearts,  sweetbreads,  ox  tails,  ox  heels^  ox  cheek, 
cow  heels,  calves'  heads,  calves'  feet,  sheep  heads,  sheep's  trotters,  pigs'  heads, 
pigs'  feet,  pigs'  hocks. 

No  meat  coupons  are  required  to  purchase  the  following:  poultry,  rabbits, 
bacon,  ham,  canned  meat,  cooked  meat,  and  all  small  goods,  including  frank- 
furts,  potted  meats,  ham  loaf,  and  similar  items. 

To  overcome  the  problem  which  arises  when  a  purchase  calls  for  the  sur- 
render of  a  portion  of  a  coupon,  "coupon  change  dockets"  may  be  issued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  retailer,  but  radio  and  press  publicity  suggests  that  the  practice 
will  not  be  common. 

Price  Control 

Under  National  Security  Regulations,  retail  prices  for  meat  have  been 
subject  to  maximum  ceilings,  but  specific  maximum  retail  prices  are  now  being 
established  for  regional  areas.  Those  which  follow  have  been  fixed  for  the  city 
of  Sydney,  effective  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  meat  rationing: 

Beef. — Fillet  steak,  2s.  3d.  per  pound;  rump  steak,  Is.  10d.;  sirloin  steak, 
Is.  6d.;  sirloin  of  beef,  Is.  l^d.;  topside,  Is.  Id.;  round,  Is.;  blade,  lid.;  chuck, 
10d.;  gravy  beef,  7d.;  silverside,  lid.;  rolled  brisket,  9d.;  brisket  with  bone,  5d.; 
rolled  rib,  Is.  Id.;  rib  (boned),  9d. 

Mutton. — Leg,  9d.  per  pound;  short  loin  chops,  Is.;  chump  chops,  Is.; 
shoulder,  7d.;  forequarter,  5^d.;  breast,  4d. 

Lamb. — Leg,  Is.  Id.  per  pound;  short  loin  chops,  Is.  5d.;  chump  chops, 
Is.  5d.;.neck,  lid.;  shoulder,  10^d.;  forequarter,  9d.:  breast.  5d. 


CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  JANUARY 

Dominion  Bureau  oj  Statistics  Bulletin 

Canada's  external  trade  in  January  (excluding  gold)  was  valued  at 
$372,359,000  as  compared  with  $305,834,000  in  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  an  increase  of  $66,525,000.  The  expansion  was  due  entirely  to  the  increase 
in  merchandise  exports,  the  total  for  which  amounted  to  $242,011,000  as  against 
$177,324,000  in  January,  1943.  Merchandise  imports  recorded  a  minor  decline 
to  $126,369,000  from  $127,299,000  a  year  ago.  Re-exports  to  foreign  countries 
were  valued  at  $3,978,230  as  compared  with  $1,211,242. 

The  balance  of  commodity  trade  continued  to  be  in  Canada's  favour,  the 
tojbal  being  $119,621,000  as  compared  with  $51,237,000  for  January,  1943.  The 
commodity  trade  balance  has  been  favourable  since  October,  1941,  in  which 
month  a  minor  unfavourable  balance  of  $1,141,275  was  recorded.  In  addition 
to  the  balance  in  January,  net  exports  of  non-monetary  gold  amounted  to 
$9,400,000  as  compared  with  $13,900,000  in  January,  1943.'  Duties  collected 
during  the  month  amounted  to  $14,005,432  as  against  $9,992,699. 

January  merchandise  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  sharply  higher, 
the  total  value  being  $94,813,000  as  compared  with  $42,624,000  in  January  last 
year.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in  January  totalled  $85,325,000  as  against 
$91,178,000. 
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Imports  in  January 

The  United  States  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  this  trade,  with  $106,297,000 
as  compared  with  $104,816,000  in  January,  1943.  The  total  value  of  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  $6,179,000  as  against  $5,748,000;  from  British 
India,  $2,216,000  as  compared  with  $1,213,000;  and  from  Mexico,  $1,040,000  as 
against  $1,052,000.  Imports  from  other  Empire  countries  totalled  $8,200,000 
as  compared  with  $7,300,000,  and  from  other  foreign  countries  $4,800,000  as 
against  $6,600,000. 

Commodity  imports  from  other  leading  countries  were  as  follows,  totals 
for  January,  1943,  being  shown  within  parentheses:  British  South  Africa, 
$672,000  ($330,000) ;  British  Guiana,  $538,000  ($324,000)  ;  Barbados,  $807,000 
'$93,000) ;  Jamaica,  $808,000  ($483,000) ;  Newfoundland,  $490,000  ($444,000) ; 
Australia,  $695,000  ($248,000)  ;  Fiji,  $499,000  (nil) ;  New  Zealand,  $290,000 
($2,100,000)  ;  Argentina,  $541,000  ($946,000)  ;  Brazil,  $416,000  ($236,000)  ; 
Colombia,  $683,000  ($286,000);  Switzerland,  $529,000  ($191,000);  Venezuela, 
$515,000  ($1,070,000). 

Imports  of  agricultural  products  in  January  were  valued  at  $14,367,000 
as  compared  with  $11,060,000  a  year  ago;  of  animal  products  at  $3,498,000  as 
compared  with  $2,846,000;  fibres  and  textiles,  $13,059,000  as  against  $15,731,000; 
wood  and  paper  products,  $3,231,000  as  compared  with  $2,939,000';  iron  and 
products,  which  includes  machinery  and  vehicles,  $32,691,000  as  compared  with 
$21,989,000;  non-ferrous  metals,  $9,727,000  as  against  $6,643,000;  non- 
metallic  minerals,  including  coal  and  petroleum,  $18,317,000  as  against  $14,- 
722,000;  chemicals,  $6,033,000  as  compared  with  $5,016,000;  and  miscellaneous 
commodities,  including  certain  military  stores,  $25,446,000  as  against  $46,352,000. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  the  distribution  of  imports  and  exports  (excluding 
gold)  for  the  month  of  January,  1944  and  1943: 

Imports  Exports 


Month  of  January  Month  of  January 

1943  1944  1943  1944 

Millions  of  Dollars 

United  Kingdom   8.6  7.1  42.6  94.8 

Other  Empire  '.  7.3  8.2  20.9  19.9 

United  States   104.8  106.3  91.2  85.3 

Other  foreign. .   .,   6.6  4.8  22.6  42.0 


Totals   127.3  126.4  177.3  242.0 


Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic  imports  (excluding  gold) ,  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities  for  the  month  of  January,  1944  and  1943: 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


All  countries  

Empire  countries  

British  East  Africa  . 

British  South  Africa 

Southern  Rhodesia  .  . 

British  West  Africa 

Bermuda  

British  India  

Ceylon  

British  Guiana  .  . 

Barbados  . .  . . .  . . 


Month 

of  January 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

126,369 

127,298 

15,231 

15,900 

110 

513 

672 

330 

84 

2 

22 

378 

1 

2,216 

l,2i3 

282 

988 

538 

324 

807 

93 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 

Month  of 
1944 

Empire  Countries — Con.  Thousands 

Jamaica   808 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   15 

Other  British  West  Indies   383 

Newfoundland   490 

Australia   695 

Fiji   499 

New  Zealand   290 

United  Kingdom   6,179 

Foreign  countries   111,138 

United  States   106,297 

Argentina   541 

Brazil   416 

Chile  t   15 

China   .... 

Colombia   683 

Costa  Rica   13 

Cuba   172 

Ecuador   1 

Egypt   20 

Guatemala   112 

Haiti   232 

Honduras   46 

Mexico   1,040 

Netherlands  West  Indies   105 

Panama    

Paraguay   12 

Peru   7 

Portugal   84 

Salvador   3 

Spain   70 

Sweden   12 

Switzerland   529 

Uruguay     

Venezuela   515 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Total  imports  (excluding  gold)   126,369 

Agricultural  products  (total)   14,367 

Fruits   2,951 

Nuts   861 

Vegetables   1,211 

Grains  and  products   815 

Oils,  vegetable   738 

Cocoa  and  chocolate   137 

Coffee  and  chicory   471 

Spices   35 

Tea   1.564 

Alcoholic  beverages   390 

Gums  and  resins   326 

Seeds   315 

Tobacco   108 

Animal  products  (total)   3,498 

Fishery  products   165 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   1,880 

Hides,  raw   319 

Leather,  unmanufactured   256 

Leather,  manufactured   155 

Meats   52 

Fibres  and  textiles  (total)   13,059 

Cotton  (total)   5,859 

Paw,  and  linters   3,050 

Yarn   535 

Fabrics   1,987 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  (total)   999 

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp   108 

Fabrics,  of  jute   402 

Silk  (total)   155 

Fabrics   153 

Wood  (total)   2.822 

Raw  wool   545 

Noils  and  tops   479 

Yarn   199 

Worsteds  and  serges   830 


January 
1943 
of  Dollars 
483 
2 
74 
444 
248 

2-,i66 

5,748 
111,398 
104,816 
946 
236 
51 
1 

286 
132 
751 
28 
47 
33 
39 
19 
1,052 
186 
4 
53 
2 
23 
78 
39 

*i91 
44 
1,070 


127,298 
11,060 
3,036 
128 
821 
717 
749 
312 
465 
87 
190 
273 
132 
234 
69 
2,846 
151 
1,052 
314 
193 
234 
257 
15,731 
7,585 
3,052 
681 
3,441 
1,014 
90 
615 
157 
150 
4,215 
2,242 
541 
226 
587 
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Month  of  January 


1944 


1943 


Wood  and  paper  (total)  

Wood,  unmanufactured  (total)  

Planks  and  boards  

Wood,  manufactured  

Paper  

Books  and  printed  matter  

Iron  and  products  (total)  . .  . .  

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets  

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling-mill  products 

Pipe  and  tubes  

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  (except  agricultural)  

Stamped  and  coated  products  

Tools  

Vehicles  

Non-ferrous  metals  (total)  

Precious  metals  

Clocks  and  watches  

Electrical  apparatus  

Non-metallic  minerals  (total)  

Clay  and  products  

Coal  

Coke  

Glass  and  glassware  

Petroleum  products  

Stone  and  products  

Chemicals  (total)  

Acids  

Cellulose  products  

Drugs  and  medicines  

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Inorganic  chemicals  (total)  

Soda  and  compounds  

^Miscellaneous  commodities  (total)  

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Personal  and  household  equipment  (total) 
Refrigerators  and  parts  

Musical  instruments  

Scientific  equipment  

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)  

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Thousands  of 

Dollars 

3  231 

2,939 

362 

297 

221 

184 

491 

515 

969 

737 

1,409 

1,390 

32691 

21,989 

57 

2,127 

678 

432 

3  746 

5,110 

564 

442 

3  015 

1,345 

2*629 

l'076 

339 

268 

7,596 

4.827 

121 

148 

897 

489 

7,695 

2,315 

9,727 

6,643 

102 

63 

538 

205 

4,721 

2,258 

18^317 

14J22 

i!ooi 

1.033 

8,155 

4,976 

815 

616 

988 

564 

5  843 

5,920 

715 

'747 

6.033 

5,016 

208 

308 

350 

376 

763 

346 

464 

493 

290 

258 

565 

411 

955 

921 

338 

320 

25,446 

46,352 

149 

84 

338 

294 

9 

14 

31 

35 

732 

719 

5,068 

1.558 

CIVILIAN  FOOD  SUPPLIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  18,  1944. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  civilian  demand  for 
farm  products  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  in  1944.  At  current  prices 
consumers  will  wish  to  purchase  more  of  most  commodities  than  will  be  avail- 
able. Demand  to  meet  military  requirements  and  for  lend-lease  and  foreign 
relief  and  rehabilitation  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  it  was  in  1943. 

Factors  tending  to  increase  civilian  demand  include  the  prospect  of  further 
slight  increases  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  industrial  production  and  in 
average  weekly  earnings  for  factory  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  any  decline 
in  the  total  civilian  labour  force  as  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  increases  will 
tend  to  reduce  civilian  demand. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats 

On  a  dressed-meat  basis  total  meat  output  in  1944  may  reach  25  billion 
pounds.   This  would  be  an  8  per  cent  increase  over  the  preliminary  production 
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estimate  for  1943  of  23-2  billion  pounds.  Pork  will  account  for  the  largest  part 
of  the  increase,  as  it  is  expected  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  1943  pig  produc- 
tion, which  totalled  almost  122  million  head,  will  be  marketed  in  1944.  The 
slaughter  of  cattle  may  be  substantially  larger  than  the  estimated  17  million 
head  recorded  for  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  lower  production  of  lamb  and 
mutton  is  in  prospect. 

Meat  production  for  1943,  which,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  estimated  at 
23-2  billion  pounds,  compares  with  21-5  million  pounds  produced  in  1942. 
This  increase  was  largely  the  result  of  increased  hog  slaughter.  Beef  production 
appears  to  have  been  moderately  lower  than  in  1942,  while  production  of  veal 
and  lamb  and  mutton  increased  slightly. 

Civilian  per  capita  meat  consumption  in  1944  will  be  near  the  1943  level, 
if  the  production  forecast  is  realized.  The  expected  increased  production  in 
1944  will  be  absorbed  by  increased  military,  lend-lease  and  foreign  relief  require- 
ments. Non-allocated  meat  reserves  set  up  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
may  be  used  by  civilians,  in  which  event  civilians  would  get  somewhat  more 
meat  per  capita  than  is  now  estimated. 

The  monthly  purchase  program  for  the  first  quarter  of  1944,  as  announced 
by  the  War  Food  Administration,  is:  frozen  meat,  79  to  90  million  pounds; 
cured  pork;  45  million  pounds;  and  salted  fat  cuts,  79  million  pounds. 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

Milk  production  in  1943  was  about  118  billion  pounds,  although  the  level 
of  production  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  equivalent  to  an  annual 
total  of  only  115  billion  pounds.  The  goal  for  1944  is  121  billion  pounds,  which 
will  require  substantial  production  increases — increased  cow  numbers,  diversion 
of  feed  from  other  live  stock  to  dairy  cows,  and  maximum  production  of  pasture 
and  feed  crops  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  If  present  conditions  continue, 
total  milk  production  during  1944  will  be  only  about  116  billion  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  milk  available  for  manufactured  products  may  be  slightly 
smaller  than  the  quantity  so  used  in  1943.  Present  indications  are  that  creamery 
butter  production  may  be  about  1,620  million  pounds  in  1944  as  compared  with 
1,690  million  in  1943,  that  whole-milk  cheese  output  will  be  about  985  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  977  million  pounds  last  year,  and  that  evaporated 
milk  production  will  increase  to  about  3,310  million  pounds  in  1944  from  3,075 
million  pounds  in  1943. 

Supplies  of  dairy  products  will  be  far  short  of  demand  in  1944.  United 
States  civilians  are  probably  willing  to  take,  at  present  prices,  all  the  dairy 
products  that  will  be  produced.  At  the  same  time,  military  requirements  will 
probably  be  larger  than  last  year.  An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  armed 
forces  that  are  abroad  will  tend  to  shift  requirements  from  fresh  fluid  milk  to 
dried  and  evaporated  milk. 

The  total  supply  of  chickens  in  1944  will  likely  about  equal  the  record  of 
approximately  3,800  million  pounds  dressed  weight  established  in  1943.  In  the 
event  of  the  requirements  by  the  military  authorities  being  increased,  supplies 
for  civilians  will  be  smaller,  and  on  a  per  capita  basis  may  be  about  7  per  cent 
below  the  all-time  record  supplies  in  1943.  The  slaughter  of  turkeys  in  1944  is 
tentatively  estimated  at  480  million  pounds,  the  same  as  the  preliminary 
estimate  for  1943. 

At  present  it  appears  likely  that  1944  egg  production  in  the  United  States 
will  be  larger  than  the  1943  figure  by  2  to  4  per  cent.  The  estimate  has 
been  tentatively  placed  at  5,100  million  dozen  as  compared  with  4,949  million 
dozen  in  1943,  an  increase  of  3  •  1  per  cent. 
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Fruit 

Citrus  fruits  are  expected  to  be  abundant  for  the  remainder  of  the  1943-44 
season.  In  contrast,  supplies  of  apples,  pears  and  grapes  will  be  short,  declining 
seasonally. 

On  the  basis  of  January  1  conditions,  production  of  oranges  and  tangerines 
is  expected  to  total  97  million  boxes,  which,  if  realized,  will  set  a  new  record. 
The  indicated  production  this  season  is  9  per  cent  larger  than  the  record  crop 
of  last  season  and  46  per  cent  larger  than  the  ten-year  (1932-41)  average. 

Total  production  of  grapefruit  this  season  is  estimated  at  49-5  million 
boxes,  about  2  per  cent  less  than  last  season  but  69  per  cent  larger  than  the 
ten-year  average.  Production  of  lemons  in  California  is  indicated  to  be 
15  million  boxes,  less  than  1  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago  but  48  per  cent 
above  the  ten-year  average. 

Truck  Crops 

A  record  large  production  of  winter  season  truck  crops  (1,408,000  tons)  is 
in  prospect  for  1944.  This  will  exceed  production  in  1943  by  37  per  cent  and 
the  ten-year  (1933-42)  average  by  53  per  cent.  The  acreage  in  these  crops  is 
estimated  to  be  about  28  per  cent  greater  than  in  1943. 

Winter  season  production  in  1944,  as  compared  with  1943,  is  larger  for 
twelve  vegetables  by  the  following  percentages:  green  peas,  130;  tomatoes,  112; 
escarole,  108;  cabbage,  85;  celery,  32;  spinach,  30;  cauliflower,  28;  kale,  28; 
beets,  24;  shallots,  18;  lettuce,  16;  and  soup  beans,  14  per  cent.  The  percentage 
increase  for  cabbage,  although  somewhat  smaller  than  that  for  three  other  crops, 
accounts  for  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  increase  in  the  aggregate  vegetable 
tonnage.  Reductions  in  production  of  four  crops  are  indicated  as  follows: 
carrots,  3  per  cent;  artichokes,  8  per  cent;  egg  plant,  24  per  cent;  and  green  lima 
beans,  35  per  cent. 

Planned  acreages  for  five  spring  crops  total,  in  the  aggregate,  15  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1943.  Indicated  increases  are  as  follows:  watermelons  in  Florida, 
68  per  cent;  onions,  44  per  cent;  and  early  spring  cabbage,  24  per  cent. 'Decreases 
are  reported  for  asparagus,  2  per  cent;  and  shallots,  17  per  cent. 

Potatoes 

Supplies  of  1943  late  crop  white  potatoes  continue  plentiful.  The  reported 
planted  and  planned  acreages  of  winter  and  spring  commercial  early  white 
potatoes  in  1944  total  244,000  acres,  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  In  southern 
Florida,  cold  weather  has  reduced  the  yield  per  acre  below  that  for  1943. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  BY  AIR 

H.  A.  Spencer,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Chicago,  February  19,  1944. — While  exports  by  air  at  present  represent  only 
a  small  percentage  of  total  United  States  exports,  they  include  a  great  variety 
of  commodities  consigned  to  many  different  countries. 

The  Census  Bureau's  report  on  air  exports,  including  lend-lease,  covers  the 
month  of  July,  1943.  While  withholding  exact  data  as  to  value  or  volume  of 
trade  because  of  wartime  security  regulations,  the  report  indicates  through  the 
use  of  percentages  the  general  nature  and  destinations  of  these  shipments. 

During  the  month  of  July  domestic  exports  by  air  from  the  United  States 
in  the  textiles,  machinery  and  vehicles,  .chemicals,  and  miscellaneous  commodity 
groups  made  up  88  per  cent  of  the  total  value  and  73  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  air  exports.    The  largest  group,  machinery  and  vehicles,  represented  29  per 
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cent  of  the  total  value  and  36  per  cent  of  the  total  volume.  Next  in  value  were 
the  miscellaneous  group,  accounting  for  24  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  textiles 
group,  representing  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  volume  of  shipments  each  of 
these  groups  accounted  for  12  per  cent  of  the  total.  However,  the  non-metallic 
minerals  group  exceeded  these  two  in  the  volume  of  exports,  with  18  per  cent  of 
all  air  shipments. 

As  to  the  destination  of  the  air  exports,  while  the  largest  value,  44  per  cent 
of  the  total,  went  to  North  America,  38  per  cent  of  the  value  was  shipped  to 
the  South  American  continent.  Shipments  to  Africa,  comprising  8  per  cent  of 
the  total,  were  the  third  largest  in  value. 

Among  North  American  countries,  Mexico  was  first  with  receipts  of  28  per 
cent  by  value  of  continental  air  exports  and  41  per  cent  by  volume.  Cuba  was 
next  both  in  value  and  volume,  receiving  23  per  cent  and  34  per  cent  respectively 
of  the  total  North  American  shipments. 

In  South  America,  Colombia  received  43  per  cent  by  value  of  air  exports 
to  that  continent  as  against  the  second  largest  country,  Brazil,  which  received 
19  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  As  to  volume,  the  countries  are  reversed  in  posi- 
tion. Brazil  received  43  per  cent  of  the  total  South  American  shipments,  while 
Colombia  was  second  with  35  per  cent  of  the  total  volume. 

In  the  case  of  two  of  the  continents  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  shipments 
by  air  were  almost  entirely  to  single  countries.  India  and  its  dependencies 
received  96  per  cent  of  the  value  and  88  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  total  Asiatic 
shipments;  Egypt  received  81  per  cent  by  value  and  80  per  cent  by  volume  of 
African  shipments. 

An  analysis  of  the  types  of  air  shipments  to  various  selected  countries 
shows  that  91  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  air  exports  to  Egypt  were  made  up 
of  the  commodity  groups  machinery  and  vehicles,  and  chemicals;  to  Colombia, 
53  per  cent  of  the  total  value  was  represented  by  textiles;  to  Brazil  46  per  cent 
of  the  value  was  represented  by  machinery  and  vehicles  and  31  per  cent  by  the 
miscellaneous  products  group;  and  to  Mexico,  41  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
animals  and  animal  products  group. 

ARGENTINE  SUNFLOWER-SEED  ACREAGE  FOR  1943-44 

W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  February  16,  1944. — According  to  the  first  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  area  sown  to  sunflowers  for  1943-44  is  3,304,860 
acres  as  compared  with  1,664,780  acres  last  year,  an  increase  of  98-5  per  cent. 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  sunflower  acreage  is  the  result  of  negotiations 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Argentine  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  all  the  export  surplus  of  sunflower-seed  oil  in  1944.  In  advance  of  the 
planting  season,  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  that  a 
guaranteed  minimum  price  of  at  least  12  pesos  per  100  kilos  would  be  established. 
Later  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  to  the 
grower  had  been  fixed^at  13  pesos,  basis  rail  car  Buenos  Aires.  This  is  considered 
to  be  a  good  price  for  this  seed  and,  since  many  farmers  are  not  too  enthusiastic 
about  this  crop,  the  price  fixed  necessarily  had  to  be  high  enough  to  induce 
present  growers  to  increase  their  acreages  and  also  to  interest  potential  growers. 
The  initial  guaranteed  price  last  year  was  8  pesos,  but  subsequent  bonuses  paid 
to  the  grower,  arising  out  of  profits  from  government  sales  to  the  millers,  brought 
the  final  price  to  around  10  or  11  pesos.  The  objective  was  to  double  the  acreage 
of  the  current  crop  by  guaranteeing  a. price  of  13  pesos,  which  was  virtually 
achieved. 

The  condition  of  the  current  crop  continues  to  be  excellent,  and  a  bumper 
harvest  is  expected.   Since  sunflower-seed  oil  accounts  for  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
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the  vegetable  oil  production  of  Argentina,  the  output  of  these  oils  will  show  a 
sharp  increase  in  1944.  The  production  of  vegetable  oils  in  Argentina  has 
sharply  and  steadily  increased  during  the  past  decade,  except  in  1942-43  when 
the  sunflower-seed  crop  was  severely  affected  by  drought  and  the  out-turn  was 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  figure.  Due  to  the  reduced  crop 
and  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  supplies  of  vegetable  oils  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, the  export  of  vegetable-oil  seeds  and  vegetable  oils  was  prohibited 
early  in  1943.  In  July,  however,  export  quotas  were  established  to  fill  contracts 
made  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  decree  prohibiting  the  export  of  these  com- 
modities. 

CHILEAN  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Santiago,  February  16,  1944. — The  Chilean  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
Communications,  in  announcing  the  estimate  for  his  Department  at  300,000,000 
pesos  (approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  Chilean  budget)  also  advised  regarding 
the  electrification  of  certain  sections  of  the  Chilean  State  Railways,  the  purchase 
of  equipment  by  the  railways,  and  plans  for  building  an  underground  or  subway 
(Metropolitano)  to  serve  a  part  of  the  City  of  Santiago. 

Electrification  of  the  Railways 

With  reference  to  the  electrification  plans  for  the  Chilean  State  Railways  it 
was  stated  that  three  sections  were  to  be  electrified:  (a)  Alameda-Talca ; 
(b)  Alameda-Cartagena;  and  (c)  Paine-Talagante.  It  was  announced  that 
financial  arrangements  have  been  completed  and  that  the  decree  authorizing 
construction  empowered  the  State  Railways  to  ask  for  public  tenders  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000,000  pesos  will  be  spent  on  these  works^  of  which 
300,000,000  pesos  will  be  in  dollars  and  the  remaining  200,000,000  pesos  in 
Chilean  funds.  The  plan  is  to  be  developed  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
report  also  added  that  the  dollar  investment  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing electrical  locomotives,  cables,  cars,  transformers,  and  other  machinery 
and  necessary  manufactured  articles  in  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
200,000,000  pesos  is  to  be  used  in  adapting  the  present  lines  for  electric  service, 
for  the  reinforcement  of  bridges,  installation  of  new  signalling  systems,  and 
improvement  of  railway  stations. 

Equipment  Purchases 

According  to  proposed  plans,  the  State  Railways  have  been  authorized  to 
invest  $5,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  new  railway  equipment  in  the  United  States, 
included  in  which  are  one  thousand  freight  cars  and  six  locomotives.  This 
equipment  is  especially  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  on  the 
northern  lines,  from  La  Calera  to  La  Serena,  from  La  Calera  to  Iquique,  and 
from  Arica  to  La  Paz. 

Subway  Construction 

Studies  are  continuing  in  connection  with  the  projected  construction  of  a 
subway  or  underground  in  Santiago  to  ease  the  traffic  congestion  in  the  capital. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  would  not  be  less  than  200,000,000  pesos.  The 
project,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Ministry,  fixes  the  route  of  the  double 
track  from  the  Mapocho  Station  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Barros  Luco 
Hospital,  passing  by  Bandera,  San  Diego  and  the  beginning  of  the  Gran  Avenida. 
The  Ministry  is  at  present  carrying  out  the  necessary  studies  for  financing  this 
work  and  is  reported  to  have  already  obtained  the  capital,  for  the  most  part 
foreign,  interested  in  participating  in  this  development. 
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WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

With  the  live-stock  population  in  North  America  consuming  wheat  bushel 
for  bushel  with  the  human  population,  a  new  chapter  is  being  added  to  the 
story  of  wheat.  It  will  tell  of  the  all-out  war  effort  on  Canadian  and  United 
States  farms  to  produce  maximum  supplies  of  food  for  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  part  played  by  wheat  when  stocks  of  feed  grains  fell  short  of  requirements. 
This  bread  grain,  hitherto  the  preserve  of  human  beings,  has  been  pinch-hitting 
for  oats,  barley  and  other  feedstuffs  and  has  made  possible  the  maintenance  of 
record  numbers  of  live  stock  on  North  American  farms. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  590,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  fed  to 
animals  on  this  continent  during  the  crop  year  1943-44,  while  the  civilian  and 
home  military  requirements  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  may  total  only 
580,000,000  bushels.  It  would  take  Canadians  about  thirteen  years,  on  the  basis 
of  pre-war  bread  consumption,  to  get  rid  of  the  amount  of  wheat  that  live  stock 
will  consume  in  the  current  crop  year,  while  the  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States  would  need  at  least  fifteen  months  to  consume  the  flour  product  of 
590,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Animal  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1944,  is  placed  at  500,000,000  bushels.  This  compares  with 
about  108,000,000  bushels  fed  to  live  stock  in  the  crop  year  1939-40.  In  Canada 
the  use  of  wheat  for  live-stock  feed  in  the  year  ending  July  31,  1944,  is  expected 
to  be  two  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  fed  during  the  crop  year  1939-40.  But 
Canadian  wheat  is  moving  in  large  quantities  to  the  United  States  to  be  used 
there  as  live-stock  feed,  so  that  the  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat  fed  to  animals 
in  both  countries  might  easily  reach  a  total  of  215,000,000  bushels.  Transporta- 
tion will  be  the  chief  determining  factor  in  the  ultimate  figure. 

Since  the  big  crop  of  1942  was  harvested,  a  large  volume  of  Canadian  wheat 
has  been  held  on  farms  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  due  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  but  it  has  recently  been  decided  to  draw  off  some  of  this  wheat 
during  the  current  crop  year.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Government 
to  take  delivery,  through  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  of  only  280.000,000  bushels 
of  Western  wheat,  representing  a  maximum  delivery  of  14  bushels  per  "author- 
ized" acre  in  the  West.  The  maximum  delivery  quota  has  now  been  raised  to 
18  bushels,  and  this  will  permit  of  the  delivery  of  approximately  360,000,000 
bushels  during  the  crop  year  1943-44. 

In  the  event  that  the  maximum  delivery  of  360,000,000  bushels  is  realized, 
stocks  of  wheat  remaining  on  Prairie  farms  at  the  close  of  the  crop  year  will  be 
down  to  almost  normal  proportions  but,  on  the  basis  of  current  estimates  of 
domestic  and  export  disappearance,  the  Canadian  carryover  of  wheat  is  expected 
to  exceed  400,000,000  bushels  next  July  31.  The  United  States  carryover  may 
fall  to  250,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  618,000,000  bushels  on  July  1,  1943, 
so  that  the  prospective  surplus  in  North  America  is  650,000,000  to  675,000,000 
bushels,  despite  the  enormous  quantities  fed  to  live  stock. 

The  indicated  carryover  means  a  reduction  of  between  45  and  50  per  cent 
from  the  record  North  American  carryover  at  the  close  of  the  1942-43  crop  year, 
but  this  reduction  is  significant  only  if  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  live  stock  is  to 
be  continued  beyond  July,  1944,  at  the  current  rate,  or  if  the  present  outlook 
for  wheat  production  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1944  shows  further 
reduction.  Both  countries  experienced  an  unusually  dry  fall  in  1943,  although 
there  has  been  some  improvement  during  the  past  two  months  in  the  United 
States  winter-wheat  belt. 
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Seed-bed  conditions  for  spring  wheat  are  unfavourable  in  both  countries, 
but  there  is  ample  time  for  rains  to  remedy  this  condition,  in  part  at  least,  while 
the  increase  of  about  10,000,000  acres  in  the  winter-wheat  acreage  in  the  United 
States  may  offset  to  some  degree  the  unfavourable  moisture  situation  at  seeding 
time.  No  increase  in  Canadian  wheat  acreage  in  1944  is  being  sought  officially, 
but  spring-wheat  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  scope  for  increasing  sub- 
stantially their  wheat  acreage  in  line  with  the  official  objectives  set  for  1944, 
which  call  for  an  over-all  increase  of  14,000,000  acres  in  the  United  States. 

The  statistical  position  of  wheat  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  is 
still  very  favourable,  despite  a  recent  lowering  of  the  Argentine  estimate.  The 
output  in  Australia  is  now  placed  at  110,000,000  bushels  and  the  Argentine  crop 
at  approximately  261,000,000  bushels.  Crop  news  from  Europe  is  largely  favour- 
able in  character.  A  large  acreage  has  been  seeded  to  winter  wheat,  and  mois- 
ture conditions  are  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory.  A  mild  winter  has  resulted 
in  rapid  growth,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  damage  in  the  event  of  a  cold  spell 
during  the  next  month  or  so.  Shortage  of  fertilizer  continues  to  handicap 
production,  but  at  present,  from  the  standpoint  of  moisture,  European  crops 
hold  the  edge  on  North  America  for  the  second  successive  year. 

NOTES  ON  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Peru's  Cotton  and  Sugar  Production 

The  yield  from  the  1943  cotton  crop  in  Peru  is  estimated  at  approximately 
45,000  tons,  by  comparison  with  an  average  output  of  75,000  tons,  but  the  decline 
in  yield  has  been  compensated  by  the  high  prices  now  ruling,  the  highest  for 
many  years. 

Sugar  production  has  remained  steady,  and  prices,  at  around  U.S. $2. 80  per 
quintal,  compare  with  pre-war  quotations  of  U.S. $1.30  per  quintal.  A  sale  of 
70,000  tons,  effected  recently  for  American  account,  was  effective  in  liquidating 
practically  all  surplus  stocks  of  sugar  which  were  then  held. — The  Board  of 
Trade  Journal. 

Railway  Improvements  in  South  Africa 

To  meet  an  anticipated  keen  post-war  competition  from  road  and  air  trans- 
port, the  Union  Railways  Administration  is  preparing  plans  for  speeding  up  rail 
traffic,  according  to  the  British  Export  Gazette.  These  include  the  welding  of 
40-foot  rails  into  120-foot  lengths  to  facilitate  smooth  running,  improvements 
in  coach  design,  the  building  of  new  stations  at  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Port 
Elizabeth  and,  probably,  Johannesburg,  the  building  of  modern  hotels  at  Cape 
Town  and  Pretoria,  the  rebuilding  of  three  large  workshops  and  the  construc- 
tion of  1,000  large  freight  cars. 

Portuguese  Shipping  Being  Increased 

Four  Portuguese  shipping  companies  are  reported  considering  plans  for 
establishing  air  lines  to  Brazil,  Portuguese  colonies  and  Portuguese  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  after  the  war.  They  are  also  increasing  their  shipping  tonnage. 
One  of  these  recently  bought  German  ships  which  were  interned  at  Laurenco 
Marques,  and  another  now  has  several  ships  of  9,000  tons  under  construction. 

Colombia's  Export  Surplus 

Colombian  foreign  trade  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1943  show  total  exports 
valued  at  102,610,438  pesos  as  compared  with  120,600,000  pesos  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1942,  and  imports  valued  at  66,462,349  pesos  as  against 
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53,100,000  pesos.  The  export  surplus  thus  amounted  to  36,148,000  pesos  as 
compared  with  77,320,000  pesos  in  1942.  Coffee  was  the  leading  export  com- 
modity, followed  by  gold  and  oil.  The  United  States  was  the  destination  of 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  exports,  purchases  being  valued  at  90,514,000  pesos, 
and  also  the  leading  source  of  supply.  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  second  and 
third  among  suppliers. 

Advantages  of  International  Trade 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  question  (on  the  place  of  foreign  trade  in 
post-war  reconstruction)  relates  to  the  purpose  of  international  trade  in  general. 
Is  it  something  to  be  sought  after?  Is  an  increase  in  international  trade  an 
advantage  per  se?  Or  is  it,  in  the  modern  world,  only  a  marginal  and  unfor- 
tunate necessity,  to  be  indulged  in  only  when  the  resources  of  domestic 
economic  planning  fail?  The  classical  answer  is  to  point  to  the  international 
division  of  labour.  The  nations  are  so  constituted  and  so  placed  in  the 
world  that  their  productive  abilities  differ.  In  every  country  there  are  things 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  make  than  to  buy,  and  other  things  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  than  to  make — and  "cheaper"  in  this  context  means  cheaper  in  terms  of  the 
ultimate  resource  of  human  labour.  In  the  particular  case  of  Great  Britain, 
there  are  many  things  that  can  be  procured  with  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of 
British  manpower  by  the  mechanism  of  exchange  than  through  domestic  pro- 
duction. To  forgo  this  cheapest  method  of  procurement  is  to  waste  manpower 
and,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  sum  total  of  goods  and  services  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  manpower  available — in  short,  to  reduce  the  potential  standard  of  living 
of  the  British  people.  This  is  true  of  Great  Britain  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is 
true  in  some  degree  of  every  nation  in  the  world.  An  increase  in  a  country's 
international  trade  is  a  sign  that  it  is  availing  itself  of  its  opportunities  to  raise 
its  standard  of  living  through  the  mechanism  of  exchange.  A  decline  in  inter- 
national trade  is  a  sign  of  deliberate  or  imposed  impoverishment. — The 
Economist. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Trinidad 

Expiry  Dates  of  Import  Licences  Extended 

A  Notice  of  February  22  issued  by  the  Trinidad  Control  Board  announced 
that  the  expiry  dates  of  all  licences  issued  between  October  31, 1943,  and  February 
21,  1944,  for  the  importation  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  articles 
other  than  foodstuffs,  drink  and  tobacco  are  extended  to  December  31,  1944. 
A  similar  extension  of  expiry  dates  applies  to  licences  issued  between  October  31, 

1943,  and  February  21,  1944,  for  imports  of  all  articles  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Optical  Goods 

On  February  17  the  Trinidad  Control  Board  notified  importers  of  optical 
goods  that  licences  will  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  these  goods  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  through  commercial  channels  to  meet  requirements  for 

1944.  Consequently  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Director  of  Bulk  Purchasing 
in  regard  to  firm  orders  placed  with  him  to  cover  1944  requirements  of  optical 
goods  from  these  countries.  Requirements  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  con- 
tinue to  be  obtained  through  bulk  purchase. 
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British  Guiana 

Licences  for  the  Importation  of  Fire  Extinguishers 

The  British  Guiana  Controller  of  Supplies  and  Prices  announced  on 
February  14  that  licences  will  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  fire  extinguishers 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  a  quota  basis. 

Allocation  for  Oats  from  Canada  Increased 

Importers  were  notified  on  February  17  by  the  Controller  of  Supplies  and 
Prices  that  the  allocation  for  oats  from  Canada  for  the  half-year  ending  June, 
1944,  has  been  substantially  increased.  The  notice  also  requested  importers  to 
apply  to  the  Commodity  Control  Office  for  information  regarding  additional 
quotas. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  6,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  6,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  28,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  .—Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 

also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 

furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goo.ds  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum.) 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tovy  includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis, 
Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bi88ett.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  addrew, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cajble  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

I.  Types  Taken  and  Methods  Used 

St.  John's,  February  11,  1944. — The  Newfoundland  cod  fishery  is  world 
famous.  From  the  time  that  the  Island  was  first  settled,  it  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  country's  economy,  although  in  recent  years  the  value  of  paper 
exports  has  exceeded  that  of  fish  exports.  Other  varieties  of  fish  are  caught  in 
the  waters  surrounding  the  Island,  but  cod  is  now  more  important  than  all  the 
others  combined,  not  only  with  respect  to  exports  but  also  as  regards  domestic 
sales  of  fish. 

In  early  days  the  seal  fishery  rivalled  cod  fishing  in  importance,  but  this 
activity  has  all  but  disappeared  in  recent  years.  In  1851,  for  example,  323  ships, 
manned  by  over  10,000  men,  were  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery;  it  is  estimated 
that  one  vessel  and  about  100  men  will  go  out  this  year. 

The  cod  was  singled  out  for  particular  attention,  not  only  because  it  was 
plentiful  and  relatively  easy  to  catch  in  large  numbers,  but  because  when  cured 
it  was  an  important  item  of  international  trade.  However,  some  of  the  other 
types  of  fish  that  can  be  caught  around  the  coast  are  undoubtedly  capable  of 
commercial  development  on  a  large  scale.  Herring,  caplin,  smelt,  halil 
dock,  turbot,  salmon  and,  in  fact,  all  varieties  found  in  the  colder^^rer^  t^e^ 
Northern  Hemisphere  are  abundant.  V* 
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Cod  Fishery 

The  Newfoundland  cod  fishing  industry  comprises  the:  (a)  bank  fishery; 
(b)  shore  fishery;  and  (c)  Labrador  fishery. 

Newfoundland's  total  annual  catch  of  cod  averages  1,500,000  quintals  (or 
hundredweights) ,  of  which  about  200,000  quintals  are  consumed  locally.  The 
shore  fishery  is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  producing  approximately 
1,000,000  quintals  per  annum;  the  bank  fishery  averages  100,000,  and  the 
Labrador  fishery  about  300,000  quintals. 

BANK  FISHERY 

The  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  located  from  50  to  300  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Island,  comprise  one  of  the  most  productive  fishing  grounds 
in  the  world.  Ever  since  Cabot  discovered  the  Island  in  1847,  vessels  from 
Europe  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  participate  in  the  Bank  fishery,  and  at  one 
time  large  numbers  of  vessels  put  forth  from  the  West  Coast  of  England  for  this 
purpose.  This  practice,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  ceased  some  years  ago, 
local  schooners  now  being  employed.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
large  numbers  of  vessels,  including  some  trawlers  with  refrigeration  equipment, 
came  from  France  to  fish  on  the  Banks.  Portuguese  and  Spanish  fishermen, 
with  modern  refrigerator  vessels,  also  participated,  some  continuing  to  operate 
throughout  the  war  period. 

The  Newfoundland  method  has  been  to  employ  vessels  of  up  to  150  tons, 
known  as  "bankers",  each  vessel  carrying  20  to  24  men  and  10  or  12  dories.  The 
voyages  are  made  to  the  Banks  in  the  spring,  early  summer,  and  fall,  the  bait 
used  being,  in  order  of  importance,  herring,  caplin  and  squid.  The  dories 
operate  from  the  schooners,  from  which  lines  are  put  out,  each  line  carrying 
up  to  1,000  hooks.  The  lines  are  lifted  periodically,  the  fish  removed,  and  the 
hooks  rebaited.  The  "bankers"  remain  at  sea  about  a  month  and  during  that 
period  will  land  up  to  1,800  quintals  per  vessel. 

The  banking  fleets  have  declined  steadily  in  recent  years.  At  one  time  as 
many  as  300  were  operating  from  various  parts  of  the  Island;  in  1943  the  figure 
was  about  30,  partly  because  vessel-owners  received  more  money  for  freighting 
around  the  coast  and  partly  because  of  more  lucrative  employment  at  base 
construction  work  on  the  Island.  As  the  fish  are  taken  on  board  the  "bankers", 
they  are  gutted,  washed,  split,  and  stowed  in  the  hold  in  a  heavily  salted  con- 
dition. On  the  return  of  the  vessels  to  port,  the  fish  are  sold  to  merchants, 
either  for  export  to  foreign  markets  in  "salt  bulk"  or  for  drying,  curing  and 
subsequent  export  to  the  world's  markets. 

SHORE  FISHERY 

The  shore  fishery  accounts,  on  the  average,  for  75  per  cent  of  the  entire 
catch  of  Newfoundland  cod.  Operations  are  carried  out  all  around  the  coast 
and  never  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  A  total  of  15,550  men  were 
engaged  in  this  type  of  fishing  in  Newfoundland  in  1943. 

The  most  active  season  for  the  shore  fishery  comes  in  June,  at  which  time 
the  codfish  move  closer  to  land  in  pursuit  of  the  caplin,  a  small  fish  which 
comes  to  the  shores  to  spawn  around  the  end  of  May.  This  method  of  fishing 
is  more  common  than  the  others,  principally  because  it  can  be  undertaken  with 
a  minimum  of  expense  and  because  the  men  engaged  in  it  are  able  to  conduct 
the  operation  within  a  mile  or  two  of  their  homes.  Only  a  small  boat  is  required 
and,  if  trap  nets  are  used,  the  use  of  bait  can  be  dispensed  with. 

While  this  method  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  fish  caught,  it  is  not  as 
productive  as  it  might  be  because  it  is  not  fully  exploited.  In  theory  the  shore 
fishermen  are  afforded  three  distinct  periods  of  fishing  each  season,  as  there 
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are  three  occasions  during  the  summer  when  the  movement  of  cod  is  predictable, 
within  limits.  However,  the  practice  has  been  for  the  fishermen  to  stop  after 
taking  one  good  catch.  Two  methods  of  catching  fish  are  followed  by  the  shore 
fishermen;  they  either  use  the  hook-and-line  method,  whereby  small  boats 
carrying  two  or  three  men  trawl  hand-lines  properly  baited,  or  they  use  trap 
nets.  In  recent  years  the  practice  of  using  trap  nets  has  become  more  popular, 
and  use  of  the  hook-and-line  method  has  declined.  Substantial  catches  are 
possible  where  trap  nets  are  employed,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  the  cod  may 
not  visit  the  area  where  the  traps  have  been  placed,  in  which  case  heavy  losses 
may  be  incurred. 

Almost  invariably  the  shore  fishermen  dry  and  cure  their  own  fish.  When 
landed,  the  fish  are  gutted,  washed,  split  and  lightly  salted,  then  put  out  in  the 
open  air  to  dry  on  wooden  "stages"  or  "flakes".  The  flakes  are  built  in  such  a 
way  that  air  can  reach  the  fish  from  both  the  top  and  bottom.  Under  ideal 
conditions  the  drying  process  lasts  about  five  or  six  days.  Weather,  however, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  cure  and,  as  this  is  unpredictable, 
results  are  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  and  are  likely  to  vary  widely  from 
year  to  year.  The  bulk  of  this  fish,  when  cured,  is  sold  to  local  merchants  for 
export  to  foreign  markets. 

LABRADOR  FISHERY 

Fishing  off  the  Labrador  Coast  is  conducted  by  about  800  families  who  live 
there  all  year  round,  and  also  by  numbers  of  fishermen  from  Newfoundland  who 
visit  the  Labrador  Coast  in  the  summer  season.  Fishing  begins  as  soon  as  the 
ice  has  left  the  coast,  generally  in  July,  and  may  last  as  late  as  October.  The 
catch  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  in  the  pre-war  period  was  about  300,000 
quintals. 

The  method  of  fishing  used  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  shore  fishery 
of  Newfoundland,  although  some  of  the  schooners  visiting  the  area  from  the 
Island  are  used  as  bases,  the  men  operating  from  their  vessels  rather  than 
from  shore.  Those  operating  from  schooners  generally  gut,  wash  and  split  the 
fish,  which,  after  being  heavily  salted,  is  stowed  away  and  taken  back  to 
Newfoundland  for  curing  and  export.  Those  operating  from  the  shore  attempt 
to  cure  fish  by  the  same  method  as  is  used  in  Newfoundland  but,  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  timber,  they  sometimes  improvise  drying  surfaces  that  do  not 
permit  of  ideal  curing.  The  result  is  that  the  Labrador  fish  is  somewhat  lower 
in  quality  than  that  from  Newfoundland. 

There  has  been  dissatisfaction  for  many  years  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  the  returns  to  those  engaged  in  production. 
Prices  have  varied  widely,  production  tending  to  decline  as  prices  fell  of.  In 
1918-19,  for  example,  the  statistical  value  of  a  quintal  of  export  salt  codfish 
was  $13.60;  in  1932-33  it  was  $4.25  per  quintal.  As  a  good  catch  for  a  shore 
fisherman  would  be  about  30  quintals,  his  net  income  would  not  be  more  than 
$127  per  annum.  As  the  gear  required  by  these  men  is  expensive,  and  gasoline 
and  other  charges  have  to  be  met,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  past  the  standard  of 
living  for  those  engaged  in  the  industry  has  not  been  high. 

Fish  Other  than  Cod 
salmon 

Reference  was  made  earlier  in  this  report  to  other  types  of  fish  and  to 
the  fact  that,  while  these  are  found  in  Newfoundland  waters,  none  of  them  is 
as  important  to  the  economy  of  the  Island  as  the  cod  fishery.  This  is  partly 
because  the  fish  are  not  so  numerous  but  also  because  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  thoroughly  exploit  their  possibilities. 

Salmon  are  caught  around  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  the  months  of 
spring,  but  the  run  is  short-lived  and,  while  a  fair  amount  of  this  fish  is  exported 
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in  ice  to  the  mainland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  quantity  available  is  not 
large  enough  to  permit  of  great  expansion.  In  the  last  pre-war  year,  production 
was  somewhat  less  than  4,000,000  pounds,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  about 
the  peak  level  of  output  from  the  available  resources  of  the  country.  The  bulk 
of  this  salmon  leaves  the  country  in  a  frozen  state,  little  of  it  being  canned. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  the  exports  of  the  salmon  catch  were  as  follows: 
fresh,. 3,075,000  pounds;  pickled,  500,000  pounds;  smoked,  254  pounds;  tinned, 
836  cases. 

LOBSTER 

Lobsters  occur  chiefly  south  and  west  of  the  Island  and  are  taken  by 
individual  fishermen  operating  traps.  They  are  less  plentiful  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  than  along  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  and  the  scattered  nature  of 
the  fishing  areas  has  militated  against  the  development  of  any"  sizable  canning 
industry.  Care  has  had  to  be  exercised  in  the  past  to  see  that  the  grounds 
were  not  depleted  below  safety  levels.  Exports  of  tinned  lobster  in  the  year 
before  the  war  amounted  to  9,000  cases  valued  at  $158,000.  Fresh  lobsters 
valued  at  $18,300  were  exported  in  the  same  period. 

HERRING 

Herring  is  found  along  most  parts  of  the  coast  in  the  spring  and  fall  months, 
but  little  has  been  done  to  develop  its  possibilities  on  either  the  domestic  or 
export  market.  In  the  last  pre-war  year  the  following  quantities  of  herring 
were  exported  from  Newfoundland:  fresh,  470,000  pounds;  smoked,  20,500 
pounds;  pickled,  3,230  barrels;  round,  782  barrels;  salt  bulk,  1,763  barrels; 
Scotch  cured,  24,600  barrels;  split,  6,600  barrels. 

CAPLIN 

Caplin  has  been  used  in  the  past  principally  for  bait  for  the  second  banking 
voyage  of  the  year.  It  is  a  very  prolific  species,  and  in  the  spring  approaches  the 
coast  in  vast  numbers,  many  being  washed  up  on  the  beaches,  while  at  times 
they  may  be  lifted  from  the  sea  in  buckets.  It  is  a  tasty  item  of  food,  but 
apparently  little  has  been  done  about  developing  export  markets.  So  prolific 
are  the  runs  in  the  spring  that  fishermen  and  farmers  scoop  the  fish  into  wagons 
on  the  shore  for  use  as  fertilizer  on  the  fields.  It  is  of  little  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  better  be  converted  into  fish  meal  for 
stock-feeding  purposes. 

HADDOCK 

Haddock  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  on  portions  of  the  Grand  Bank 
and  could  undoubtedly  be  marketed  successfully  if  the  trade  were  properly 
organized.  At  present  this  fish  is  salted  in  the  same  way  as  codfish,  but  returns 
are  not  attractive. 

CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND  IN  1943 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I.  Agriculture 

Belfast,  February  26,  1944. — During  the  first  half  of  1943  the  weather  in 
Northern  Ireland  was  for  the  most  part  favourable  for  field  work.  An  early, 
mild  spring  enabled  sowing  and  planting  to  be  completed  in  April,  growth  was 
encouraged  by  warm  and  moist  conditions,  and  flax-pulling  and  hay-making 
were  carried  out  in  ideal  summer  weather,  with  the  result  that  excellent  crops 
were  obtained.  However,  the  weather  in  August  became  very  unsettled,  with 
heavy  showers  and  low  temperatures,  and  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  season 
conditions  made  it  difficult  to  gather  the  large  harvest. 
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The  distribution  to  farmers  of  supplies  of  imported  feedstuffs  and  fertilizers 
was  smoothly  maintained.  Greater  stress  is  being  placed  on  the  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  fertilizers  with  a  view  to  increasing  production  during  the  coming  season. 

Grants  of  £2  an  acre  for  land  ploughed  for  last  year's  crops  amounted  to 
£319,000,  the  total  sum  paid  to  farmers  under  this  scheme  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  being  almost  £1,700,000. 

Loans  made  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery,  seeds  and  fertil- 
izers, and  live  stock  totalled  £127,778  during  the  year  as  compared  with  approx- 
imately £130,000  in  1942. 

Production 

The  area  under  wheat  increased  by  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
acreage  for  the  previous  year,  and  production  was  about  15  per  cent  greater. 
There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  acreage  under  oats,  and  the  yield  was  down 
by  7  per  cent,  although  almost  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1939.  The  acreage 
in  barley  declined  by  6  per  cent  and  the  harvest  by  9  per  cent.  The  area  under 
dredge  corn  was  10  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  production  fell  by  15  per 
cent.  Sowings  of  potatoes  were  5-5  per  cent  greater,  and  the  yield  was  4  per 
cent  higher  than  the  record  figure  achieved  in  1942.  The  estimated  tonnage  of 
hay  saved  was  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  area  under  flax  was  28  per  cent 
above  that  of  1942  and  more  than  four  times  greater  than  in  the  immediate 
pre-war  year.  The  growing  season  was  more  favourable,  and  quality  and  yield 
of  fibre  were  generally  much  better  than-  in  1942. 

Live  Stock 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on  farms  showed  an  increase  of  one-half  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  rise  of  6  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk,  factors  contributing  to  this  result  being  the 
mild  winter  and  early  spring,  the  better  management  of  pastures,  and  the 
priority  given  dairy  cattle  in  the  rationing  of  imported  feedstuffs.  Sheep  are 
fewer  by  almost  8  per  cent  and  are  now  about  four-fifths  of  the  pre-war  total. 
The  number  of  pigs  fell  by  5  per  cent,  being  now  approximately  two-fifths  of  the 
pre-war  number.  Despite  the  handicaps  of  wartime  feeding,  poultry-keeping 
continued  to  flourish ;  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  ordinary 
fowl  and  ducks  as  compared  with  the  1939  census,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
increase  in  the  number  of  turkeys  and  geese. 

The  labour  problem,  especially  at  harvest  time,  was  again  of  pressing 
importance.  Urgent  appeals  were  made  for  all  able-bodied  persons  who  could 
to  join  the  Voluntary  Land  Services.  Unemployed  industrial  workers  were 
recruited  into  mobile  labour  gangs,  which  operated  from  twenty  centres  through- 
out the  country.  The  success  of  the  scheme  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
year's  crops  were  gathered  in  during  another  abnormally  wet  and  difficult 
harvest  season. 

New  Orders  were  issued  for  the  control  of  home-grown  cereal  crops  in  1943. 
The  principal  changes  involved  were  that  growers  may  not  themselves  use  any 
of  the  threshed  wheat,  barley  or  rye  or  certain  classes  of  dredge  corn  or  dispose 
of  stocks  except  by  sale  to  an  approved  buyer  or  a  licensed  seed  merchant. 

Prices 

Lower  market  prices  for  wheat  were  compensated  for  by  an  acreage  pay- 
ment of  £3  on  the  1943  crop.  The  price  scale  generally  followed  that  of  the 
previous  season  and  ranged  from  14s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  millable  and  12s.  for 
non-millable  in  August,  1943,  to  16s.  and  13s.  6d.  respectively  in  July,  1944.  A 
maximum  growers'  price  was  established  for  barley  for  human  consumption 
(including  barley  for  malting  and  milling)  of  27s.  6d.  per  cwt.  and  a  minimum 
priro  for  millable  barley  of  26s.  3d.,  and  a  market  was  guaranteed  for  all  mill- 
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able  grain.  Rye  was  also  subject  to  an  adjustment  in  price  following  the 
introduction  of  a  payment  of  £3  per  acre  for  the  1943  crop.  Millable  rye  was 
to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  of  14s.  per  cwt.  and  this  was  also  the  maximum  price 
allowable  for  non-millable  rye.  Maximum  and  minimum  growers'  prices  were 
announced  for  dredge  corn  in  accordance  with  the  composition  of  the  mixture. 
Acreage  payments  for  last  year's  wheat  and  rye  crops  amounted  in  all  to  nearly 
£40,000. 

The  payment  of  £10  an  acre  in  respect  of  all  flax  dam-retted  and  properly 
harvested  in  1943  and  for  green  flax  for  which  a  contract  with  a  processing  firm 
had  been  entered  into  before  June  1,  was  an  effective  stimulus  to  production, 
in  addition  to  the  prices  of  scutched  dam-retted  flax,  which  were  fixed  at  from 
25s.  to  30s.  per  stone  according  to  quality  grade,  as  in  1942.  These  prices  were 
later  advanced  by  7£d.  per  stone  to  compensate  for  increased  costs  of  scutching 
and  the  rise  in  agricultural  wages  from  June,  1943.  More  than  £900,000  has 
already  been  paid  on  account  to  producers  in  respect  of  flax  acreage  payments 
for  last  year's  crop. 

A  greater  measure  of  price  control  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
exercised  through  Orders  made  by  the  Minister  of  Food  during  the  year. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  as  agent  for  the  Ministry  of  Food,  continued 
to  be  the  sole  purchaser  of  all  fat  stock  and  all  milk  and  eggs  sold  off  farms 
during  the  year.  In  this  connection  fat-stock  prices  were  regulated  seasonally 
as  previously,  as  also  were  those  for  pigs.  At  the  end  of  June  an  increase  of 
lis.  3d.  per  cwt.  for  pigs  weighing  from  105  to  110  pounds  deadweight  came  into 
effect.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  for  fat  cows  and  bulls  was 
advanced  by  5s.  per  live  cwt.,  and  in  the  case  of  "rejects"  and  "casualties"  by 
Id.  per  pound  actual  dressed  carcass  weight.  Producers'  rates  for  fat  cattle 
and  sheep  have  been  fixed  up  to  July,  1944. 

Dairy  Produce 

Again  milk  took  first  place  in  the  general  live-stock  scheme,  emphasis  being 
laid  on  winter  production.  Producers'  prices  for  liquid  and  manufacturing 
qualities  were  adjusted  up  to  March,  1944,  and,  in  addition,  the  premium  pay- 
able on  Grade  A  milk  of  liquid  standard  was  increased  from  3-65d.  to  5d.  per 
gallon,  while  1-Jd.  per  gallon  was  payable  for  Grade  B  milk  of  liquid  standard. 
A  further  price  advance  was  announced  in  November,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
bring  about  a  general  increase  of  approximately  Id.  per  gallon.  The  scheme  of 
reorganization  which  was  begun  in  October,  1942,  was  satisfactorily  completed 
during  1943,  and  eight  new  milk  depots  and  fourteen  sampling  centres  are  now  in 
operation.  Plants  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk  intended  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption, and  drying  plants  for  manufacturing  milk  powder,  have  been  installed 
at  these  depots.  Local  consumption  remained  unrationed,  and  shipments  to 
Scotland  at  the  rate  of  400,000  gallons  per  month  were  maintained.  Further 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  Government's  policy  in  regard  to  milk  were 
announced  in  November.  The  Milk  Bill  now  before  the  Northern  Ireland 
Parliament  has  as  its  main  object  the  provision  of  a  high-quality  supply  for  the 
entire  country.  Through  it  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  seeks  power  to  delimit  the 
area  within  which  the  only  milk  which  may  be  sold  for  human  consumption  shall 
be  Grade  A,  Grade  B  that  is  the  produce  of  a  single  herd,  or  pasteurized.  It  is  also 
intended  to  deal  with  the  question  of  adulteration  and  to  improve  the  position 
in  regard  to  Grade  D  milk,  formerly  only  intended  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
by  setting  up  a  licensing  system  for  these  producers  such  as  is  in  force  for  those 
of  Grades  A,  B,  and  C  under  the  Milk  and  Milk  Products  Act  (Northern 
Ireland),  1934. 

The  control  of  supplies  and  prices  of  eggs  continued  as  formerly.  Rates 
were  increased  in  April  from  3s.  to  3s.  -Jd.  per  dozen  for  those  delivered  at 
collectors'  stores. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TRINIDAD  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  26,  1944. — Increasing  demands  on  the  facilities  of 
the  Trinidad  Government  Railways,  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  bases  and  motor-transport  difficulties,  have  led  to  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  personnel  and  service  in  recent  months. 

In  June,  1943,  the  Trinidad  Government  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
Railway  Advisory  Board,  with  a  United  States  Army  Colonel  as  chairman 
and  railway  co-ordinator  assisted  by  six  representatives  of  the  Trinidad  Gov- 
ernment and  other  local  organizations.  While  the  board  was  nominally  an 
advisory  one,  its  recommendations  for  reorganization  of  personnel  and  the 
general  system  were  adopted  by  the  Government. 

Certain  senior  officials  were  withdrawn  from  active  control,  and  new  posts 
were  created,  among  them  that  of  General  Manager,  to  which  Mr.  James  Lester 
Adamson,  formerly  Deputy  Manager  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Parana  Railway,  Brazil, 
has  now  been  appointed. 

Repair  shops  were  put  on  a  24-hour  working  basis  and,  while  shop  equip- 
ment is  obsolete,  nevertheless,  under  the  supervision  of  United  States  army 
technicians  loaned  for  the  purpose,  the  standard  and  volume  of  work  turned 
out  has  been  greatly  improved.  Locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  which  were 
idle  through  lack  of  repairs,  have  been  renovated  and  put  back  into  service  in 
record  time.  The  service  has  been  expanded  and  the  efficiency  of  operation 
improved,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Trinidad  public.  Presumably,  when 
the  new  standard  of  efficiency  is  firmly  established  through  the  employment  of 
trained  personnel  and  the  use  of  improved  equipment,  the  United  States  army 
technicians  will  gradually  be  withdrawn. 

FISH  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  MARKET  IN  1943 

H.  A.  Spencer,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Chicago,  March  7,  1944. — The  rapidly  growing  importance  of  Chicago  as  the 
leading  inland  wholesale  market  and  a  nation-wide  receiving  and  distribution 
centre  for  fish  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  84  million  pounds  of  fresh  and 
frozen  fishery  products,  in  165  classifications,  were  received  during  1943. 

The  year's  receipts,  as  compared  with  those  for  1942,  represented  an 
increase  of  approximately  16  million  pounds,  or  23  per  cent,  and  consisted  of 
55  fresh-water,  88  salt-water,  and  22  shellfish  items.  Shipments  from  34  states, 
Alaska,  and  8  Canadian  provinces  provided  Chicago  with  the  heaviest  volume 
of  fishery  receipts  since  data  were  first  issued  in  1938. 

An  analysis  of  the  1943  receipts  shows  that,  although  handicapped  by  lack 
of  gear  and  manpower,  intensified  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  industry  enabled 
Chicago  dealers  to  receive  and  distribute  36  per  cent  more  salt-water  fish,  18 
per  cent  more  fresh-water  fish,  and  13  per  cent  more  shellfish  than  during  1942. 

Large  supplies  of  fish  for  the  United  States  armed  forces  necessitated 
importation  from  as  far  north  as  the  Lake  Athabaska  area  in  Canada  in 
order  to  meet  government  contracts  and  to  support  the  domestic  market. 

Sources  of  Imports 

Fifteen  of  the  sources  of  Chicago's  supply  in  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
and  Canada  are  particularly  important  as  principal  points  of  production.  Lead- 
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ing  in  domestic  shipments  were  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts,  each  accounting 
for  11  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  followed  by  Michigan  with  9  per  cent; 
Louisiana  and  Minnesota,  6  per  cent  each;  Washington  and  Ohio,  4  per  cent 
each;  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Texas,  3  per  cent  each;  and  New  York  and  Alaska, 
each  2  per  cent.  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia  led  as  sources 
of  imported  fishery  products  for  Chicago,  accounting  for  13,  10,  and  4  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  total  volume.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  three  provinces 
contributed  81  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  approximately  27  million  pounds. 

Among  the  new  large  salt-water  fish  placed  on  the  Chicago  market  in  1943 
were  fresh  and  frozen  shark  to  the  amount  of  133,251  pounds,  of  which  8,728 
pounds  came  through  British  Columbia  in  bond,  and  17,695  pounds  of  frozen 
skate,  of  which  15,800  pounds  reached  this  market  in  bond  through  that  province. 

Transportation 

Reflecting  the  serious  rubber  and  gasoline  problems,  transport  by  motor- 
trucks declined  by  24  per  cent  in  poundage  during  1943  in  comparison  with  the 
1942  figures,  while  there  were  corresponding  increases  of  82  per  cent  in  express 
and  25  per  cent  in  freight  usage.  A  total  of  42  per  cent  of  all  classifications 
arrived  by  rail  express,  35  per  cent  by  rail  freight,  and  23  per  cent  by  motor- 
trucks. Shipments  by  rail  freight  remained  the  same  as  in  1942,  but  express 
shipments  increased  from  28  per  cent  at  the  expense  of  truck  transport,  which 
in  1942  handled  37  per  cent. 

Imports  from  Canada  reflect  to  a  greater  extent  the  conservative  use  of 
truck  shipments.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  imported  poundage  arrived 
by  express,  an  increase  of  121  per  cent  over  the  1942  figure.  Rail  freight 
accounted  for  47  per  cent,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.  Trucks  carried  only  5  per 
cent  of  all  imports,  a  decline  of  45  per  cent  from  last  year's  figure. 

Again,  as  in  1943,  the  three  leading  species  in  volume  were  fresh  and  frozen 
halibut  with  a  total  of  11,436,000  pounds,  fresh  and  frozen  shrimp  with  8,793,000 
pounds,  and  fresh  and  frozen  lake  trout  with  7,002,000  pounds.  Of  the  fresh 
and  frozen  halibut  total,  6,490,879  pounds  were  shipped  through  Canada  in  bond. 
The  nearly  total  failure  of  the  1943  smelt  run  in  the  Great  Lakes  reduced  the 
receipts  of  this  variety  to  32  per  cent  of  the  1942  total. 

Most  noteworthy  and  important  in  Chicago's  1943  marketing  operations 
was  the  trend  toward  greater  supplies  of  filleted  fishery  products.  Filleted  fresh- 
water fish  receipts  amounted  to  526,000  pounds,  twenty-one  times  the  1942 
volume.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  blue  pike,  lake  herring,  pickerel,  sauger, 
sheepshead,  suckers,  whitefish,  and  yellow  pike.  Filleted  salt-water  products 
totalled  8,296,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  1942 
and  were  made  up  principally  of  eighteen  species,  including  cod,  flounders,  had- 
dock, mackerel,  sea  herring,  pollock,  rosefish,  sablefish,  sole,  and  whiting. 

The  marketing  pattern  follows  rather  closely  the  1942  trend  from  frozen 
products  to  an  expanded  utilization  of  the  fresh  and  filleted  types.  Of  thirty- 
three  leading  varieties,  twenty-six  clearly  indicated  the  1943  trend  to  fresh  and 
filleted  fish,  while  seven  varieties  showed  a  decline.  In  the  frozen  category 
receipts  of  fifteen  species  increased.  A  considerable  proportion  consisted  of 
frozen  fillets  or  varieties  handled  for  the  first  time  during  the  year.  Twelve 
species  showed  pronounced  declines  from  the  quantities  recorded  for  1942  in 
frozen  receipts. 

Summary  of  Imports 

The  following  tables  list,  under  modes  of  transportation,  the  species  and 
quantities  in  pounds  of  fishery  products  received  from  Canada  during  1943, 
1942  totals  being  also  shown  for  purposes  of  comparison: 
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Imports  of  Canadian  Fish 


Truck 

Alberta — 

Lake  trout  

Lake  trout,  frozen  

Pickerel  

Suckers  

Tullibee  

Whitefish  

Whitefish,  frozen  

Whitefish,  fillets  

Yellow  perch  

Yellow  pike  

Yellow  pike,  frozen  

Unclassified  

Total  

British  Columbia — 

Cod  

Flounders,  frozen   2,000 

Halibut  

Halibut,  frozen  

Lingcod,  frozen   

Sablefish.  frozen  

Salmon,  king  

Salmon,  king,  frozen  

Salmon,  silver  

Salmon,  silver,  frozen  

Salmon,  unclassified,  frozen  

Skate,  frozen  

Sole,  gray  

Sole,  fillets  

Sole,  fillets,  frozen  

Unclassified  


Total   2,000 

British  Columbia,  in  bond — 

Cod  

Cod,  frozen  

Cod.  fillets,  frozen  

Halibut  

Halibut,  frozen  

Lingcod   

Lingcod,  frozen     

Rockfish  .'  

Rockfish,  frozen  

Sablefish  

Sablefish,  frozen  •  

Salmon,  fall  

Salmon,  fall,  frozen  

Salmon,  king  

Salmon,  king,  frozen  

Salmon,  silver  

Salmon,  silver,  frozen  

Salmon,  sockeye,  frozen  

Shark,  frozen  

Sole  fillets,  frozen  . . '  

Steelhead  trout,  frozen  

Unclassified  


Total  in  bond  

British  Columbia,  total..   ..  2,000 

Manitoba — 

Buffalofish  

Bullheads   32 

Carp  

Catfish   165 

Catfish,  frozen  

Chubs  

Garfish  

Lake  herring  

Lake  trout   2,804 

Lake  trout,  frozen  

Pickerel   22,346 


the  Chicago  Market. 


1943  1942 

Express       Freight         Total  Total 
Figures  in  Pounds 

11,100                             11,100  135,000 

  106,576        106,576  201,104 

103,263           3,100        106.363  5,688 

45,850    45,850   

400    400   

824,613         30,800        855.413  151,024 

  32,593          32,593  85,287 

  48,439  48.439   

40,510             600         41,110  2,925 

345,426           3,100        348,526  32,327 

  806 

690    690   


1,371,852  225,208  1,597,060  614,861 

500    500   

  35,807  37,807   

1,923,724    1,923,724  351,559 

  356,889  356,889  799,928 

  50,500  50,500   

  1.500  1,500  87.237 

261,716    261,716  152.063 


7,000 
10,257 
61,000 
2,000 


15,800  15,800   

  1,000 

  6,000 

  15,000 

600  600   


2,185,940        461,096     2,649,036  1,493,044 

  4,169 

  12,900  12,900   

  1.100 

3,615,720                        3,615,720  2.735.281 

  2,875,159     2,875,159  3,746,019 

130    130   

  2,018  2,018   

700    700   

  11,402          11,402  12,284 

  265 

  363,958        363,958  332.955 

64                                  64  9.200 

  215,100       215,100  159,127 

186,575                          186.575  92,038 

  125,009        125,009  127,488 

274,000                          274,000  119,749 

  345,258        345.258  502,402 

  20,740  20,740   

  8,728  8,728   

  2,000 

  45  45   

  1,000 


4,077,189  3,980,318  8,057,507  7.844,977 

6,263,129  4,441,413  10,706,542  9,338,021 

100    100   

15,706    15,706  3.461 

1,065    1,065  3,250 

2,654    2,819   

  383  383   

1,490    1,490  7,745 

112    112 

1,979    1,979   

219,632  12,800  235,236  109,272 

  371,104  371,104  30,812 

256,136  23,038  301,520  81,299 
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Imports  of  Canadian  Fish  into  the  Chicago  Market — Con. 


Manitoba — Con. 

Pickerel,  frozen  

Pickerel  fillets,  frozen  . . 

Rock  bass  

Sauger   

Sauger,  frozen  

Sauger  fillets  

Sauger  fillets,  frozen  . .  . 

Sheepshead  

Sheepshead  fillets  

Sturgeon    , 

Suckers  

Suckers,  frozen  

Sucker  fillets  

Sucker  fillets,  frozen  . .  . 

Sunfish  

Tullibee  

Tullibee,  frozen  

Whitefish  

Whitefish,  frozen  

Yellow  perch  

Yellow  perch,  frozen  . .  . 

Yellow  pike  , 

Yellow  pike,  frozen  .... 
Yellow  pike  fillets  . . 
Yellow  pike  fillets,  frozen 
Unclassified  , 


Total 


New  Brunswick — 

Smelt,  frozen  

Cod  fillets,  frozen  . . 
Haddock  fillets,  frozen 

Herring,  sea  

Mackerel,  frozen  

Lobsters  

Lobster  meat  


Total 


Nova  Scotia — 

Crawfish  

Smelt,  frozen  

Cod  

Cod,  frozen  

Cod  fillets  

Cod  fillets,  frozen  

Flounders  

Flounders,  frozen  

Flounder  fillets,  frozen. .  . . 

Haddock,  frozen  

Haddock  fillets  

Haddock  fillets,  frozen  . .  . 

Herring,  sea  

Herring,  sea,  frozen  . . 
Herring,  sea,  fillets,  frozen. 

Mackerel  

Mackerel,  frozen  , 

Mackerel  fillets,  frozen  . . 
Pollock  fillets,  frozen  . . 

Rosefish  fillets  

Posefish  fillets,  frozen . . 

Sole  fillets  

Sole  fillets,  frozen  

Wolffish  

Lobster  

Scallops,  sea  


Truck 
11,995 


178,565 
39,987 


400 
210 

'  49,207 
37,716 
13,240 
10,000 
1,550 
37,691 
164,240 
115,861 
8.400 
39,934 
3.246 
117,055 
12,562 


Total  

Cod  fillets,  frozen,  in  bond 

Combined  total  

Ontario — 

Blue  pike  

Blue  pike,  frozen  , 

Blue  pike  fillets,  frozen. .  . , 


258,139 


1943 

Express       Freight  Total 
Figures  in  Pounds 


2,587 


7 

861,030 
'  14,950 


1,994 


105,570 

V,780 

502 
3,520 

'  828,746 

'  313,420 
915 
1,244,501 
5.650 
12,367 


11,709 


168,783 
1,640 

323,055 
903,538 
2,000 
12,428 

'  52,67 i 

'  40,280 
57,716 

310,320 

9,500 
900 
23,100 
735,940 
6,255 
40,453 
117,032 
248,408 

'  22,935 
270 


102,273 
1,738 

104,011 


88 


930 


1,400 


3,000 
5,010 
4,995 
177,000 
10,000 


200,005 


14,120 

37,784 
82,160 
818,830 

4,525 
37,204 
33,108 
24,000 
198,527 
1,229.185 
58,000 
43,200 
109,800 
137,926 
64,963 
18,945 
1,050 
13,604 
1,240 
5,625 
3,000 


2,418 


234,828 


27,568 
239,818 
6,960 


183,365 
1,640 
7 

1,362,650 
943,525 
16,950 
12,428 
2,394 
52,881 

'  195,057 
95,432 
14,970 
320,320 
2,052 
50,711 
165,140 
967,707 
744,340 
359,609 
44.614 
1,478,588 
266,620 
12,367 
22,935 
11,979 


867,206     3,908,072     3,484,549  8,259,827 


3,000 
5,010 
4,995 

177,000 
10,000 

102,273 
1,738 

304,016 

88 
14,120 
930 
37,784 
82,160 
818,830 

4,525 
37,204 
33,108 
24,000 
198,527 
1,230.585 
58,000 
43.200 
109.800 
137,926 
64,963 
18,945 
1,050 
13.604 
1.240 
5,625 
3,000 


2,936.796  2,939,314 

  128,014  128.014 

2,418     3,064,810  3,067,328 


520.535 
239,818 
6,960 


1942 
Total 

19,493 


1,719,995 
2,105,157 


926 


1,080 
84,954 


2,775 
76,618 
306,168 
703,430 
150,047 
379,035 
7,599 
1,003,056 
91,153 


6,291 
6,893,616 

18,995 


2,000 
102,975 
1,031 

125,001 


493,292 
28,906 
4,500 


261,511 
235,831 


41,753 
'  8,6i6 


44,235 
570 

19,935 

74,127 
300 

17,330 

1,233,900 
1,233,966 
386,485 
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Ontario — Con. 

Bowfin  , 

Buffalofish  

Bullheads  

Burbot  

Burbot  fillets,  frozen  . . 

Carp  

Catfish  , 

Chubs   

Cisco  

Crappie  

Eels  

Lake  herring  , 

Lake  trout  

Menominee  

Pickerel  

Rock  bass  

Sauger  , 

Sauger,  frozen  

Sheepshead  

Smelt  

Sturgeon   

Suckers  

Sunfish  , 

Tullibee,  frozen  

Tullibee  fillets  

White  bass  

Whitefish  

Whitefish,  frozen  

Yellow  perch  , 

Yellow  perch,  frozen  . . 

Yellow  pike  

Yellow  pike,  frozen  . .  . 
Unclassified  

Total  

Quebec — 

Bullheads  , 

Catfish  

Eels  

Lake  herring,  frozen  . . 

Rock  bass  

Sauger   

Sunfish  

Yellow  perch  

Yellow  pike  

Cod,  frozen  

Cod  fillets,  frozen  . . 

Flounders,  frozen  

Hake  fillets,  frozen  . .  . 

Herrings,  sea  

Herrings,  sea,  frozen  . . 

Mackerel,  frozen  

Mackerel  fillets,  frozen 
Sole  fillets,  frozen  . . 

Total  

S  ask  a  t  chew  an — 

Lake  trout  

Lake  trout,  frozen  . . 

Pickerel  

Pickerel,  frozen  

Sauger,  frozen  

Suckers  

Whitefish  

Whitefish.  frozen  

Yellow  pike  

Yellow  pike,  frozen  . .  . 
Unclassified  


Truck 


2,854 


180 


1,200 
35,474 
128,756 
780 
1,100 

4,860 

'  55,986 

193 
205 
6,983 


425 
35,597 
7,426 
34,112 

'  4,169 


1943 

Express       Freight  Total 
Figures  in  Pounds 


360 


360 


600 


1,000 


50 
700 
29,104 


496 
12,710 
1,633 
9 

7,616 
19,820 
25,195 
165,064 
2,216 
6,238 
10,745 
1,378 
25 
1,023 
1,027 
13,421 
30,308 
107,267 

25 
87 

239,654 
157,792 
'  16*310 
3,i24 


228 


760 


37,542 
'  4,060 
12,666 


50 
700 
31,958 


496 
13,118 
1,633 
9 

7,616 
21,020 
60,669 
293,820 
2,996 
8,108 
10,745 
6,238 
25 
57,009 
1,027 
13,614 
30,513 
114,250 

25 
512 
275,251 
34,968 
191,904 
4,060 
20,479 
12,000 
3,124 


2.610 
1,911 
2,625 


70 
651 
2,206 
22,475 
10,553 


900 


43,101 
410 
'  66,805 

6,372 
30,937 

118,649 

"  "66 


34,500 


4,125 
135,340 
15,952 

1,950 
48,200 
10,537 
46,263 

5,736 

2,100 

304,703 


9,075 
45,445 


267,450 
2,664 
149,780 


2,610 
1,911 
2,625 
34,500 
70 
651 
2,206 
22,835 
10,553 
4,125 
135,340 
15,952 
1,950 
48,200 
10,537 
46.263 
5,736 
2,100 

348,164 

410 
9,075 
67,405 
45,445 

6.372 
31,937 
267,450 
122,213 
149,780 
60 


1942 
Total 


150 
3,091 
70 
24,220 

'  11,564 
4,380 
120 
3,694 
7,855 
10,111 
373,089 
1,822 
10,211 
3,966 
25,037 

'  15,765 

""740 
1,095 
43,134 
632 

'  21,2  6  i 

356,315 
198,229 
'  40,035 
'  11,667 


578,449     1,087,865        318,936     1,985,250  1,554,018 


50,561 

'  1,566 
59,350 


111,411 


2,729 
5,450 
17.970 
4,295 

'  55,204 
328.615 
130.550 
57,401 


Total                                               2,500  223,233  474,414  700.147  602.214 

Total  from  Canada*                   1,450,515  13,003,681  12,514,038  26,968,234  20,473,042 

Total  Chicago  market  imports — 

1943                                   18,897,724  35,355,006  29,780,906  84,033,636   

1942                                   24,937,202  19,448,126  23,782,029  68,167,357   


*  Includes  catch  taken  by  United  States  vessels  and  shipped  through  Canada  to  the  United 
States  in  bond. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTERS  DENIED  PRICE  ADVANCES 
TO  COVER  EXCHANGE 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  29,  1944. — According  to  a  decision  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Washington,  increases  in  costs  to  importers  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  or  from  purchases  of  foreign 
exchange  at  a  free  rate  rather  than  an  official  rate  will  not  be  recognized  in  the 
administration  of  the  regulation  establishing  maximum  prices  for  imported 
goods  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  O.P.A.  explained  that  its  price  controls  were  designed  to  maintain 
prices  at  March,  1942,  levels.  However,  to  alleviate  hardships  experienced  by 
importers,  the  Maximum  Import  Price  Regulation  that  was  issued  on  August  20, 
1943,  permitted  importers  to  adjust  their  March,  1942,  prices  by  limited  amounts, 
depending  upon  increases  in  certain  specified  costs.  Section  8  of  Maximum 
Import  Price  Regulation,  dealing  with  imported  manufactured  goods,  provides 
that  an  importer  may  not  include  any  increase  in  the  foreiegn  invoice  price 
occurring  after  April  30,  1943.  Section  8{d)  states  that,  if  an  importer  had  not 
established  a  maximum  price  under  G.M.P.R.  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
Regulation  of  August  20,  1943,  he  may  apply  to  the  O.P.A.  for  an  approved 
selling  price  based  on  the  provisions  of.  the  last-mentioned  regulation.  By 
virtue  of  the  decision  of  the  O.P.A.  just  rendered,  Section  8  is  not  considered  to 
cover  additional  costs  caused  by  fluctuating  dollar  values  of  foreign  currencies 
and,  furthermore,  the  O.P.A.  will  not  take  such  added  costs  into  account  when 
authorizing  selling  prices  under  Section  8(d). 

It  is  reported  that  the  O.P.A.  will  shortly  issue  an  amendment  to  present 
import  price  regulations  with  the  explicit  provision  that  foreign  prices  must  be 
converted  into  United  States  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  prevailing  in  the  New 
York  market  on  a  base  date,  which  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods  is  April  30, 
1943,  as  noted  above. 

The  decision  of  the  O.P.A.  discussed  in  this  report  is  not,  of  course,  of  direct 
concern  to  Canadian  exporters  to  this  country  so  long  as  payment  for  such 
exports  is  required  to  be  made  in  United  States  dollars. 

POST-WAR  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  February  10,  1944. — Following  is  a  translation  of  an  excerpt 
from  the  annual  report  for  1944  of  one  of  the  two  leading  commercial  banks  in 
Argentina,  which  maintain  branches  in  Buenos  Aires  and  throughout  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country: 

"There  is  little  probability  that  we  shall  soon  return  to  a  regime  of  free 
international  trade  (after  the  war).  Countries  that  formerly  produced  raw 
materials  and  food  products  have  been  obliged  to  establish  conversion  industries 
in  order  to  provide  the  domestic  market  with  commodities  that  were  formerly 
imported  from  the  countries  to  which  they  sent  their  surplus  food  production 
and  other  primary  products.  The  present  almost  complete  cessation  of  inter- 
national trade  has  given  these  new  industries  their  impetus.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  survival  of  some  of  them  will  depend  on  the 
domestic  production  of  the  particular  raw  materials  used  and  the  capacity  of 
the  home  market  to  absorb  their  production.  An  exaggerated  demand  for 
protection  by  those  that  cannot  meet  reasonable  competition  from  similar 
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products  from  abroad  would  put  them  in  the  class  of  anti-economic  industries, 
and  their  continuance  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  consumers,  who 
in  the  last  analysis  must  always  pay  the  cost  of  protection. 

"Events  have  tended  to  attenuate  or  make  to  disappear  the  differences  that 
formerly  existed  between  the  countries  producing  only  raw  materials  and  those 
which  had  heavy  industries  transforming  these  products.  This  division  and 
specialization  of  labour  was  a  fundamental  in  the  economy  and  international 
trade  of  the  19th  century.  For  the  future,  force  of  circumstances  has  created 
new  vested  interests  which  will  exert  pressure  towards  the  maintenance  of 
present  conditions  without  any  modifications.  All  this  will  demand  a  slow 
readaptation  in  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public,  and  so  we  may  expect 
restriction  and  regulations  to  make  difficult  commercial  relations  between  nations 
for  some  time.  In  the  period  immediately  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
we  may  expect  a  strong  demand  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and  Argentina, 
as  a  big  producer,  will  contribute,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  prudent  to 
pin  too  great  hopes  on  the  future  prospects  of  the  devastated  countries  as  an 
outlet  for  our  products,  and  in  any  event  the  price  levels  are  going  to  reflect 
the  impoverishment  of  these  countries.  These  world  conditions,  as  expounded, 
should  be  considered  in  their  proper  perspective  in  order  that  we  may  avoid 
any  excessive  optimism.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  an  outlet  for 
our  agricultural  production;  on  the  contrary  we  believe  that  there  will  be  an 
outlet.  We  only  point  out  that  the  returns  which  we  shall  obtain  will  be  limited 
by  the  existing  circumstances. 

"The  new  wartime  markets  in  the  Americas  should  not  make  us  forget  the 
pre-war  European  markets  which  absorbed  our  surpluses  and  sent  us  the  com- 
modities we  needed  in  return.  In  the  immediate  post-war  period  it  will  be 
essential  to  find  adequate  means  to  finance  the  exports  that  we  can  effect  and  to 
extend  credits  which  will  be  liquidated  in  time  with  the  merchandise  that  they 
will  send  us  in  due  course.  The  latter  will  bring  new  problems  related  to  the 
domestic  production  of  particular  articles  that  may  require  discreet  protection 
from  external  competition,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the-  competition 
is  artificial  on  account  of  measures  taken  by  the  countries  trying  to  place  the 
product  on  our  market. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  prosperity  of  each  country  is  not  closely 
associated  with  that  of  others,  but  Argentine  manufacturing  industries  have 
developed  on  a  large  scale  in  recent  years,  and  they  are  today  one  of  the  pillars 
on  which  our  social  tranquillity  rests,  and  this  should  not  be  forgotten  in  any 
consideration  of  international  trade  problems." 

BRAZIL'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER,  1943 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 

Figures  published  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Foreign  Trade  show  that  the 
result  of  Brazil's  foreign  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1943  was  a  favourable 
balance  of  over  2,000  million  cruzeiros  (equivalent  to  about  £25  million  sterling) 
or  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  like  period  of  1942.  Substantial  increases 
were  shown  in  the  total  value  of  both  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  for  1942,  the  increase  in  the  latter  having  exceeded  700 
million  cruzeiros  despite  a  small  decline  in  the  tonnage  exports.  The  average 
value  per  ton  of  exports  at  3,400  cruzeiros  showed  an  increase  of  36  per  cent 
on  the  corresponding  figure  for  1942  and  of  153  per  cent  on  that  for  the  whole 
of  1939. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  export  movement  were  the  recovery  shown  in 
coffee  shipments,  the  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton  textile  exports, 
small  decline  in  volume,  the  expansion  of  26  per  cent  in  volume  and  of 
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43  per  cent  in  value  recorded  in  cocoa  shipments,  and  of  30  per  cent  in  volume 
and  79  per  cent  in  value  for  rubber  exports,  also  considerable  increases  in  the 
value  of  rock  crystal  and  diamonds  shipped  abroad.  Other  export  products 
which  showed  an  expansion  in  volume  comprised  canned  meat  (except  beef), 
rice,  tires  and  inner  tubes,  and  sundry  cotton  manufactures.  The  principal 
imports  which  entered  in  larger  volume  in  1943  included  machinery  (particu- 
larly for  road  construction  and  maintenance) ,  rails,  tinplate,  newsprint,  petrol, 
fuel  oil,  coke,  and  wheat  grain. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

Chiefly  due  to  increases  in  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
Argentina,  the  participation  of  American  countries  in  Brazil's  foreign  trade  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1943  increased  to  90  per  cent  of  total  import  value  (from 
84  per  cent  in  the -1942  period)  and  to  72  per  cent  of  the  total  export  value 
(from  71  per  cent) .  The  main  geographical  distribution  in  1943  of  imports  and 
exports  respectively,  was  as  follows:  United  States,  55  per  cent  and  52  per  cent; 
Great  Britain,  6  and  12  per  cent;  Argentina,  13  and  9  per  cent;  South  Africa, 
1  and  8  per  cent. 


NOTES  ON  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Prosperity  in  Colombia 

Like  most  other  Latin-American  countries,  Colombia  is  experiencing  con- 
siderable wartime  prosperity  because  of  the  inquiry  from  the  United  States  for 
practically  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  Southern  Continent.  The  dominating 
factor  in  Colombia  has  been  the  demand  from  the  United  States  for  coffee  at 
a  high  price  level,  due  to  geographical  proximity  and  the  short  sea  routes.  In 
fact,  coffee  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1943,  are 
estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000  sacks,  producing  170,000,000  pesos.  Colombia's 
imports  over  the  same  period  probably  did  not  exceed  120,000,000  pesos,  and 
the  country's  entire  favourable  trade  balance  was  at  least  90,000,000  pesos  (say 
£13,000,000  sterling).  This  state  of  affairs  is  unprecedented  in  Colombia's 
economic  history  and  is  due  entirely  to  wartime  conditions  in  a  country  which 
is  able  to  sell  all  its  products  at  high  prices  but  can  import  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  pre-war  needs. — The  British  Export  Gazette. 

Development  of  Secondary  Industries  in  British  West  Africa 

A  plan  for  the  development  of  secondary  industries  in  British  West  Africa 
is  being  worked  out  by  the  newly  formed  Institute  of  Industries,  Arts  and  Social 
Sciences.  The  Institute  will  carry  out  technical  research  and  at  the  same  time 
will  investigate  the  sociological  and  economic  problems  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Institute  will  be  to  organize  a  survey  of 
regions  in  various  parts  of  West  Africa,  under  the  direction  of  a  sociologist  and 
an  economist. 

Two  small  but  important  industries  are  already  working  well  in  West  Africa. 
These  are  the  ceramics  and  the  textile  industries,  which  were  originally  set  up  at 
Achimota  College  but  now  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.  The 
Ceramics  Section  has  been  working  since  1940,  and  a  steady  flow  of  bricks,  tiles 
and  water  coolers  for  the  army  has  been  turned  out.  A  pottery  is  now  almost 
completed  and  is  already  producing  cups  for  the  collection  of  latex. 
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The  Textile  Officer  has  introduced  hand-spinning  wheels  and  looms  into 
British  Mandated  Togoland  and  has  met  an  encouraging  response  from  the 
village  people.  He  has  also  been  working  on  local  dyes  and  various  types  of 
local  cotton.  In  both  the  ceramics  and  textiles  sections  apprentices  have  been 
taken  on  for  training  in  four-year  courses.  It  is  proposed  that  production  units 
shall  be  set  up  in  various  places  to  serve  as  centres  for  the  training  of  African 
workers. 

Other  secondary  industries  which  may  be  established  or  developed  in  the 
West  African  territories  include  soap-making,  boat-building,  fish-canning,  the 
production  of  improved  products  from  local  tobacco,  furniture-making  and  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate  for  local  consumption. — From  The  African  World. 

Chile's  Foreign  Trade,  January- September,  1943 

Preliminary  official  statistics  of  Chile's  foreign  trade  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1943,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  reports,  place  the  total  value  of  exports  at 
685,800,000  pesos  as  compared  with  634,200,000  pesos  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1942,  and  imports  at  436,800,000  pesos  as  against  469,700,000  pesos. 

Peru's  Imports  Increased 

Official  statistics  of  Peru's  foreign  trade  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1943 
show  a  rise  in  the  value  of  imports  to  309,633,000  soles  as  compared  with 
247,531,000  soles  in  the  January-September  period  of  1942,  and  a  moderate 
decline  in  value  of  exports  to  335,108,000  soles  from  371,156,000  soles. 

Among  the  leading  imports,  increases  occurred  in  textiles,  metals  and  manu- 
factures, chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  foodstuffs,  paints  and  oils,  and 
electrical  material,  and  there  were  decreases  in  machinery  and  vehicles,  paper 
and  stationery,  and  timber. 

Values  of  principal  imports,  with  the  comparable  figures  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1942  shown. within  parentheses,  are  as  follows:  machinery  and 
vehicles,  39,162,000  soles  (40,058,000);  textiles,  53,793,000  soles  (38,999,000); 
metals  and  manufactures,  33,496,000  soles  (22,551,000) ;  chemists'  and  phar- 
maceutical products,  38,691,000  soles  (27,369,000) ;  foodstuffs,  etc.,  42,315,000 
soles  (26,351,000) ;  paints  and  oils,  24,878,000  soles  (21,850,000) ;  paper,  station- 
ery, etc.,  12,066,000  soles  (14,330,000) ;  electrical  material,  8,600,000  soles 
(8,445,000);  timber,  7,896,000  soles  (8,175,000). 

Spain's  Foreign  Trade 

Since  1941  Germany  has  taken  the  leading  place  in  Spain's  foreign  trade, 
and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1943  Germany's  share  of  Spanish  imports  and 
exports  amounted  to  24-3  per  cent  and  39-2  per  cent  respectively.  As  regards 
imports,  Argentina,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain 
came  after  Germany;  in  exports  the  order  was  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  the  United  States.  During  1941  Germany  ran  up  a  large  clearing 
debt,  but  in  1942  it  doubled  its  exports  to  Spain  and  reduced  its  imports  by 
15  per  cent.  During  the  first  half  of  1943,  German  exports  and  imports  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  were  almost  twice  as  large  by  value  as  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1942.  Germany's  trade  policy  towards  neutral  countries,  which 
consisted  of  making  a  great  attempt  to  supply  their  demands,  was  particularly 
marked  in  its  foreign  trade  with  Spain.  German  machinery  and  chemicals  were 
exchanged  for  Spanish  foodstuffs  and,  above  all,  valuable  metals.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  mining  machinery  and  railway  rolling  stock  formed  an  important 
part  of  German  exports. — From  The  Economist. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  January  29,  1944: 


Total 

Unit  Quota 

Whole  milk  Gal.  •  3,000,000 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream  Gal.  1,500,000 

per  calendar 
year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish..  ..  •  Lb.  17,804,128 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.  1,500,000 

beginning 
Sept.  15,  1943 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than  1,000,000 

seed  potatoes  Bu.  beginning 

Sept.  15, 1943 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.  X 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 

whole  furs  and  skins  ..  ..No.  100.000 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 


Tails  ?  Piece 


5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 


Reduction  in 
Duty  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 

6i  to  Sic.  per  gal. 


56%o  to  28%oc. 
per  gal. 


2\  to  l|c.  per  lb. 
75  to  37£c. 
per  100  lb. 

75  to37£c. 
per  100  lb. 

75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Free 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


Used  by  Canada  to 
January  29,  1944 


Quantity 
485 

104 


1,064,042 


517,886 


Per  Cent 


60,489 


101,757 


7.1 


34.5 


6.0 


27,269f  27.2 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,. 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

f  Imports  of  foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  from  countries  other 
than  Canada  amounted  to  258  for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  January  29,  1944. 

t  The  1944  quota  for  red  cedar  shingles  has  not  yet  been  determined. 


The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  begin- 
ning May  29,  1943,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered 
or  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943: — 

Imports  May  29,  1943,  to 
Quotas  January  29,  1944 

Wheat  Flour  and  Wheat  Flour  and 

Wheat     Other  Products       Wheat    Other  Products 
Bu.  Lb.  Bu.  Lb. 

Canada   795,000  3,815.000  795,000  212,740 

Other  countries   5,000  185,000  Nil  Nil 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  88,  effective  March  15,  1944,  the 
exemption  from  the  requirement  of  an  export  permit  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  British  Empire  countries  for  rapeseed,  listed  under  vegetable  oil 
seeds,  and  vegetable  and  other  oil-bearing  raw  materials  in  Group  I  (Agricul- 
tural and  Vegetable  Products),  is  cancelled,  so  that  export  permits  will  be 
required  for  shipments  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  to  any  destination. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  56 
Sparks  St.,  Ottawa.    Telegraphic  address:  "Sencom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Newfoundland),  1111  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario) ,  67  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia),  850  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Northwest 
Ontario),  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Trinidad 

Import  Control  of  Advertising  Matter 

A  notice  of  February  14,  issued  by  the  Trinidad  Control  Board,  stated 
that  licences  will  not  be  granted  for  the  importation  of  advertising  matter 
(including  diaries  and  similar  articles)  even  if  no  funds  are  required  to  leave 
the  Colony  in  payment  thereof.  Import  licences  for  advertising  matter  for 
cinemas  will,  however,  continue  to  be  granted. 

United  States 

Tariff  Change  Affecting  Lighter-weight  Newsprint 

Mr.  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New 
York,  writes  under  date  March  1,  1944,  that  the  United  States  Tax  Bill  which 
became  effective  on  February  25,  1944,  includes  provisions  dealing  with  the 
tariff  change  affecting  the  importation  of  newsprint  as  follows:  For  the  purpose 
of  Paragraph  1772  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  (1)  paper  which  is 
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in  rolls  not  less  than  15  inches  in  width  shall  be  deemed  to  be  standard  news- 
print paper  in  so  far  as  width  of  rolls  is  concerned;  and  (2)  paper  which  weighs 
not  less  than  30  pounds  (with  a  5  per  cent  manufacturing  tolerance  permitted) 
per  ream  of  500  sheets  24  by  36  inches  shall  be  deemed  to  be  standard  news- 
print paper  in  so  far  as  minimum  weight  is  concerned. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  with  respect  to  paper  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Bill  and  while  United  States  publishers  are  limited  by  law  or  by  government 
order  or  regulation  as  to  the  amount  of  paper  they  may  use  in  the  publication 
of  their  newspapers. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  13,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  13,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  March  6,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offic 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  I 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  13 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

— 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

— 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4300 

4.4200 



Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

3304 

3i 

Free 

.2747 

.2764 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

  ..Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4$ 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

 Peso 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.  .1930 

.3330 

.3330 

Uruguay..    *  . 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5877 

.5877 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territorjr  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225.  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Lega+ion.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis, 
Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.    (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 

Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.    (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika.  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:    A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes  the 
•Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:    G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:    T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 

West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

]\ote. — -Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CIVILIAN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  9,  1944. — The  shipment  of  all  supplies  to  Middle  East 
countries  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  now  being  expedited  by  the 
Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies,  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 
The  Middle  East  area,  as  defined  by  the  Agency,  includes  Malta,  Cyprus, 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Palestine,  Trans-Jordan,  Iraq,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  Aden, 
Somalilands,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and,  in 
some  instances,  Turkey. 

Middle  East  Supply  Centre 

The  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies  is  the  liaison  office  for 
the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre  in  Cairo.  The  latter  is  a  joint  Anglo-American 
co-ordinating  body  set  up  to  provide  essential  civilian  requirements  for  the 
entire  Middle  East  area.  At  the  time  the  organization  was  established  in  Cairo, 
the  military  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  was  particularly  acute.  The  need 
of  providing  for  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  neighbouring  countries  was 
clearly  apparent.  It  was  found  that,  without  adequate  control  and  despite  the 
tight  shipping  position,  certain  unessential  items  were  rinding  their  way  to  the 
Middle  East,  while  vital  requirements  for  the  civilian  economy  were  virtually 
unobtainable. 

It  was  the  first  concern  of  the  Supply  Centre  to  determine  wbetlier  essenti^T^^ 
requirements,  especially  foodstuffs,  could  not  be  procured  frogr the  area  itself  * -'\ 
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or  from  nearby  sources  such  as  India  or  South  or  East  Africa.  An  effort  was 
made  to  increase  productive  capacity  in  the  Middle  East  countries  where  this 
was  possible  under  existing  conditions. 

Where  local  supplies  were  not  available,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
shipping  program  and  allocate  space  for  more  essential  civilian  cargo.  To  this 
end  the  Supply  Centre  requested  each  of  the  local  governments  to  institute  an 
import  licensing  system.  Such  licences  are  issued  by  the  appropriate  agency  in 
each  country  and  within  the  tonnage  quota  established  for  the  period  concerned. 

Import  Licence  Routine 

The  importer  in  the  Middle  East  country  must  apply  for  his  licence  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  appropriate  authorities: 

Egypt:  The  Bureau  of  Import  Permits,  Ministry  "of  Finance,  Cairo. 

Eritrea:  Controller  of  Trade  &  Customs,  British  Military  Administration,  Asmara. 

Ethiopia:  Charles  Bethel.  Advisor  for  Minister  of  Commerce,  Addis  i^baba. 

Iran:  The  Imports  Department,  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Teheran. 

Iraq:  The  Central  Imports  Committee,  Serai,  Baghdad. 

Saudi  Arabia:  Import  Licensing  Authorities,  Jeddah. 

Sudan:  The  Controller-General  of  War  Supply,  P.O.    Box  194,  Khartoum. 

Syria:  Ministere  du  RavitaiLlement  et  de  rApprovisionnement  de  la  Republique 

Syrienne,  Damascus. 
Lebanon:  Ministere  du  Ravitaillement  de  la  Republique  Libanaise,  Beirut. 

The  application  for  an  import  licence  may  indicate  the  source  of  the 
required  material  and,  unless  for  some  special  or  strategic  reason  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  such  supplies  from  a  specific  area,  this  source  of  supply  will  be  shown 
on  the  licence  when  it  is  issued.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre 
at  Cairo  and,  if  approved  for  shipment  from  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the 
details  are  sent  by  air  mail  to  the  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies 
in  New  York.  This  may  take  approximately  two  weeks,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  importer  may  have  cabled  his  import  licence  number  to  his  supplier  in 
Canada.  No  action  can  be  taken,  however,  until  the  supplier  is  notified  by  the 
Combined  Agency  that  the  licence  has  been  approved. 

Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies 

The  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies,  813  17th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  formed  in  October,  1943,  to  administer  the  program 
licensing  scheme,  established  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  covering 
shipments  to  the  Middle  East.  On  January  10,  1944,  the  trade  was  formally 
notified  that  a  New  York  office  of  the  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Sup- 
plies was  established  to  take  over  the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation  (U.K.C.C.)  Mission,  namely,  to 
assist  in  supplying  civilian  requirements  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  countries  for  which  a  routine  procedure  has  been  established  by  the 
Combined  Agency  are  as  follows:  Egypt,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon.  Other  Middle  East  destinations  will  be 
added  from  time  to  time  as  import  licensing  facilities  are  completed. 

Palestine,  Cyprus,  Malta  and  Aden  are  expected  to  come  under  C.A.M.E.S. 
in  the  near  future. 

Procedure  for  Securing  Shipping  Space  from  Canada  to  the  Middle  East 

On  receipt  by  the  Combined  Agency  of  particulars  of  import  licences 
approved  in  Cairo,  together  with  priority  ratings  for  shipping  space,  the  Cana- 
dian consignor  will  be  notified.  A  questionnaire  is  also  supplied,  which  must 
be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies, 
New  York. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Export  Permit  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  the  following  steamship  companies  receive  a  record 
of  each  approved  item,  and  the  stipulated  period  within  which  shipment  is 
recommended: 

McLean,  Kennedy  Ltd.,  410  St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal  (Marquette  61111). 
American  Export  Lines,  25  Broadway,  New  York  (Whitehall  4-6500). 
Barber  Steamship  Lines,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  (Whitehall  4-1300). 
Boyd,  Weir  &  Sewell  Inc.,  24  State  St.,  New  York  (Bowling  Green  9-5660). 
A.  L.  Burbank  &  Co.  Ltd..  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  (Whitehall  4-5982). 
Fimch  Edye  &  Co.  Inc.,  25  Broadway,  New  York  (Digby  4-1800). 
Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  71  Broadway,  New  York  (Bowling  Green  9-6800). 
Furness  Withy  &  Co.  Ltd.,  34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  (Bowling  Green  9-7800). 
Kerr  Steamship  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  (Whitehall  4-4450). 
Norton  Lilly  &  Co.,  26  Beaver  St.,  New  York  (Whitehall  4-4100). 

It  is  left  entirely  to  the  Canadian  shipper  or  his  forwarding  agent  to  make 
all  shipping  arrangements  with  one  or  more  of  these  steamship  companies,  after 
receiving  the  necessary  Canadian  export  permit.  Applications  for  export  per- 
mits should  be  made  to  the  Export  Permit  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  must  clearly  show  the  import  licence  number. 

When  the  consignment  is  ready  for  shipment,  the  Combined  Agency,  upon 
request,  sends  the  shipper  or  his  forwarding  agent  a  duly  completed  yellow  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  required  by  the  steamship  line  or  agency  for  the  booking 
of  cargo  space. 

If  the  full  cargo  is  loaded  on  one  steamship,  the  line  or  agency  retains  the 
yellow  copy  of  the  questionnaire.  In  the  case  of  partial  shipments  it  is  appro- 
priately endorsed  by  the  line  or  agency  and  returned  to  the  shipper  or  his 
forwarding  agent,  so  that  the  remainder  can  be  shipped  later.  Each  successive 
line  or  agency  will  endorse  on  the  yellow  copy  the  details  of  the  shipment,  and 
the  one  arranging  for  the  final  shipment  will  retain  it. 

Parcel-post  Shipments 

Under  the  present  regulations,  no  provision  is  made  for  commercial  parcel- 
post  shipments  unless  the  necessary  import  permit  has  been  secured  and 
approved  by  Cairo,  as  in  the  case  of  other  commercial  shipments. 

It  is  understood  that  bona  fide  unsalable  samples  will  be  accepted  for  ship- 
ment by  parcel  post  without  permit,  provided  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  purpose  of  these  regulations. 

Casual  gifts  may  be  sent  at  infrequent  intervals  by  parcel  post  without 
permission  of  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre  or  the  Combined  Agency  for 
Middle  East  Supplies.  Such  shipments  from  Canada  would,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  Canadian  export  control  regulations. 

All  parcel-post  shipments  are,  of  course,  subject  to  Canadian  parcel-post 
regulations. 

Lend-lease  Shipments 

According  to  officials  of  the  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  .Supplies, 
the  following  comprise  the  only  categories  of  goods  provided  in  any  volume 
under  lend-lease  agreement:  iron  and  steel  products,  cotton  textiles  and  yarn, 
drugs  and  medical  supplies,  agricultural  machinery,  trucks,  and  automotive 
tires  and  tubes. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  due  to  the  general  supply  position  in  the  United 
States  and  the  consequent  need  for  control  over  distribution,  these  materials 
were  placed  under  lend-lease  procurement.   It  is  expected,  however,  that  these 
items  will  be  returned  to  private  trade  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Future  Prospects 

The  Combined  Agency  emphasizes  that  control  over  the  shipment  of  goods 
to  Middle  East  areas  will  be  continued  only  so  long  as  such  control  is  necessary. 
In  the  meantime  trading  facilities  will  be  eased  as  much  as  possible  in  favour 
of  established  commercial  channels.  While  officials  of  the  Agency  emphasize 
that  available  shipping  facilities  will  determine  the  degree  of  control  necessary, 
they  anticipate  some  increase  in  Middle  East  quotas. 


CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  FEBRUARY 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Canada's  merchandise  export  trade  continues  to  grow,  and  in  February  the 
value  was  $227,168,000  as  compared  with  $167,699,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  Features  of  the  month's  trade  were  the  heavily  increased  out- 
ward shipments  of  wheat,  meats,  and  motor  vehicles  and  parts.  The  value  of 
wheat  exports  rose  to  $28,484,000  from  $4,909,000  in  February  a  year  ago,  meats 
to  $20,236,000  from  $7,253,000,  and  motor  vehicles  and  parts  to  $30,315,000  from 
$16,794,000.   Wool  exports  were  increased  to  $1,683,000  from  $195,000. 

The  flow  of  Canadian  supplies  to  India,  China,  the  French  Possessions, 
Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  to  many 
other  countries  continued  during  the  month.  Merchandise  exports  to  India  were 
valued  at  $12,144,000  as  compared  with  $5,998,000;  China,  $3,050,000  as  against 
nil;  French  Possessions,  $1,100,000  as  compared  with  $102,000;  Italy,  $4,921,000 
as  against  nil;  Russia,  $6,490,000  as  compared  with  $964,000;  Turkey,  $2,696,000 
as  against  nil;  United  Kingdom,  $78,184,000  as  compared  with  $51,893,000;  and 
the  United  States,  $91,650,000  as  against  $81,085,000. 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by  prin- 
cipal countries  and  commodities  for  the  month  of  February,  1944  and  1943: 

Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

Two  Months  ended 


Month  of  February 

February 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

227.168 

167,699 

469,180 

345,023 

105.486 

68,264 

220,229 

131,750 

423 

1,221 

561 

2,867 

2,205 

877 

2,661 

1,391 

96 

13 

171 

27 

173 

499 

615 

740 

372 

150 

624 

237 

12,144 

5,998 

19,649 

15,826 

498 

33 

577 

110 

516 

545 

891 

873 

202 

146 

401 

667 

391 

458 

1,284 

831 

1,059 

1,288 

2,010 

2,555 

416 

257 

770 

753 

2,650 

2,156 

5,000 

4,048 

4,197 

2,272 

6,984 

4,372 

Fiji  

94 

1 

170 

4 

1,203 

82 

2,991 

1,485 

33 

55 

117 

68 

562 

276 

1,147 

314 

78,184 

51,893 

172,997 

94.518 
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Foreign  countries  

United  States  , 

Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  

China  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Ecuador    , 

Egypt  

French  Possessions  .... 

Guatemala  

Hayti  

Honduras  

Iceland  

Iraq  

Italy  

Mexico  

Netherlands  West  Indies 

Nicaragua  

Panama  

Persia  

Peru  

Portugal  

Portuguese  Africa  . .  .  . 

Russia  

Salvador  

San  Domingo  

Switzerland  

Turkey  

Hawaii  

Puerto  Rico   . 

Uruguay   

Venezuela  


Two  Months  ended 

Month  of  February 

Febru 

ary 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

121,682 

99,435 

248,951 

213,273 

91,650 

81,085 

176,974 

172,263 

265 

209 

677 

340 

8 

25 

16 

37 

497 

441 

724 

647 

68 

170 

88 

239 

3,050 

3,050 

123 

'  si 

192 

151 

30 

9 

51 

11 

229 

245 

741 

511 

42 

8 

43 

17 

6,939 

10,371 

19,664 

27,039 

1,100 

102 

6,156 

240 

.  16 

30 

53 

40 

16 

7 

65 

37 

13 

4 

21 

206 

44 

526 

115 

415 

2,025 

1.290 

5,071 

4,921 

12,829 

484 

'804 

908 

U48 

24 

94 

49 

144 

23 

34 

25 

66 

58 

67 

91 

80 

285 

302 

159 

'  96 

218 

'i84 

40 

9 

99 

28 

45 

1 

49 

1 

6.490 

964 

14,335 

1,611 

19 

12 

40 

40 

42 

3 

88 

9 

510 

917 

993 

1,270 

2,696 

5,100 

11 

-  159 

*  i46 

199 

158 

133 

73 

353 

169 

99 

88 

316 

130 

123 

33 

248 

108 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  domestic  exports  

Agricultural  products  

Fruits  

Vegetables  

Grains  

Barley  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Alcoholic  beverages  .... 

Seeds   

Animal  products  

Cattle  (except  for  stock) 

Fishery  products  

Furs  (chiefly  raw)  . . 

Hides,  raw  

Leather,  unmanufactured 

Leather,  manufactured  . . 

Meats  

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Fibres  and  textiles  

Cotton  

Flax  

Wool  

Artificial  silk  

Wood  and  paper  

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square  

Shingles,  red  cedar  

Pulpwood  

Wood  pulp  

Paper,  newsprint  

1926—2 


Month  of 
1944 
Thousands 
227,168 
44,840 
501 
778 
37,171 
344 
28,484 
5,301 
1,660 
534 
32,891 
276 
4,489 
3,169 
66 
290 
220 
20,236 
185 
1,509 
882 
4,021 
751 
366 
1,683 
755 
30,011 
4,990 
49 
530 
1.763 
7,257 
12,682 


February 

1943 
of  Dollars 
167,699 
18,113 
337 
576 
8,435 
698 
4,909 
4,475 
1,380 
809 
19,978 
219 
3,247 
2,049 
111 
392 
112 
7,253 
36 
3,651 
1,646 
1.269 
261 
182 
195 
358 
24.815 
4,200 
19 
359 
1.200 
7,661 
9,399 
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodities — Con. 

Month  of  February 
1944  1943 
Thousands  of  Dollars 


Iron  and  products   47,845  26,456 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc   959  1,809 

Rolling  mill  products   630  325 

Tubes  and  pipes   209  9 

Farm  implements   1,204  616 

Hardware  and  cutlery   207  424 

Machinery,  other  than  farm   1,216  573 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts   30,315  16,794 

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)   22,733  23,554 

Non-metallic  minerals   4,504  4,126 

Coal   657  544 

Petroleum   484  234 

Stone   1.342  1,307 

Chemicals   8,139  6,080 

Acids   203  224 

Fertilizers   2,268  1,268 

Soda  compounds   410  277 

♦Miscellaneous   32.184  43,308 

Electric  energy   715  551 

Films   44  49 


*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 

CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND  IN  1943 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Industry  and  Trade 

Linen  Industry 

During  the  year  priority  continued  to  be  given  all  government  wartime 
requirements  of  fibre,  leaving  only  a  small  surplus  available  for  ordinary  linen 
trade  purposes.  A  further  accumulation  and  classification  of  yarn  reserves  was 
undertaken  by  the  Controller  in  the  spring,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a 
fairly  substantial  pool.  Exports  were  severely  restricted,  and  in  all  cases  yarns 
were  only  released  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  specified  markets,  including 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Central  and  South  America.  The  important 
fields  of  South  Africa,  the  British  West  Indies,  Australia,  India,  and  New 
Zealand  were  excluded  because  of  import  prohibitions  imposed  by  those 
countries.  Export  licences  for  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  refused  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  unless  the  goods  were  indispensable  to  the  war  effort  or 
essential  for  civilian  use;  certificates  of  essentiality  were  issued  by  the  War 
Production  Board  in  Washington.  An  amendment  to  the  United  States  price 
ceiling  regulations  enabled  linen  importers  and  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
imported  manufactured  goods  profits  pro  rata  with  their  total  landed  costs  since 
March,  1942;  it  also  covered  imports  of  handkerchiefs  and  fancy  linens  for 
making  up  in  the  United  States  and  benefited  the  trans- Atlantic  trade.  In 
Dominion  markets  these  fabrics  were  for  the  most  part  regarded  as  luxury  and 
non-essential  goods,  but  the  Canadian,  New  Zealand,  and  Indian  Governments 
made  some  concessions  in  the  import  duties  on  certain  items,  which  will  benefit 
post-war  industry. 

The  home  trade  continued  to  be  restricted  by  the  Limitation  of  Supplies 
Order  to  a  quota  of  9  per  cent  of  its  pre-war  volume.  To  a  great  extent  linen 
was  replaced  by  cotton  and  rayon,  and  a  wide  range  of  textiles  is  at  present 
being  produced  in  local  factories.  During  the  year  an  acute  shortage  of  sheets 
and  pillow-cases  was  experienced  by  hotels  and  households  generally,  and  a 
special  release  of  cotton  yarns  was  made  in  th6  autumn  to  alleviate  this  situation. 
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Yarn  prices  were  fixed  at  the  level  prevailing  during  the  second  half  of 
1942,  but  it  was  impossible  for  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  maintain  the 
prices  of  finished  goods  at  the  same  levels.  Wages,  coal,  chemicals,  and  machin- 
ery replacements  have  continued  to  advance,  and  reduced  output,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  raw  material  and  the  various  restrictions,  has  resulted  in  higher 
production  costs  per  unit.  In  December,  1941,  the  average  price  per  yard  of  a 
representative  group  of  linen  cloths  (including  Hollands,  ducks,  roughs,  cam- 
brics, etc.)  was  25 -9d.,  being  158-1,  61-6  and  19-3  per  cent  above  the  corre- 
sponding averages  for  December  1938,  1939,  and  1940  respectively.  The  price 
in  December,  1943,  was  about  32d.  per  yard. 

While  the  linen  looms  were  diverted  to  the  making  of  cotton  and  rayon 
fabrics,  spinning-mills  had  only  fibro  (long  staple  rayon)  as  an  alternative  to 
flax.  In  general,  supplies  of  both  flax  and  fibro  were  intermittent,  and  only 
sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  working  at  about  30  per  cent  of  capacity.  The 
bulk  of  production  was  for  government  aeroplane  fabric  and  other  Allied 
requirements. 

Throughout  the  year  yarn  prices  remained  at  the  December,  1942,  level. 
Brighter  prospects  for  the  spinning  industry  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that- 
quality  trials  of  the  1943  flax  crop  have  shown  its  fibre  content  to  be  about 
13  per  cent  as  compared  with  2  to  4  per  cent  for  the  previous  year's  crop.  In 
August  the  total  flax  acreage  of  the  British  Isles  was  estimated  at  170,000. 
Increased  acreages  are  also  reported  from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Kenya.  During  1943  the  average  price  paid  to  local  growers 
was  £268  per  ton  (including  acreage  bonus). 

Considerable  attention  was  given  post-war  plans  for  the  linen  industry 
during  1943.  It  is  probable  that  government  control  will  continue  for  some 
time  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  high  level  at  which  the  industry's 
productive  capacity  has  remained  is  noteworthy,  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  should 
benefit  from  fresh  plant,  new  inventions  and  greater  technical  efficiency. 

Engineering 

Engineering  shops  were  working  to  capacity  during  the  year  on  vital  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  are  expected  to  be  fully  employed  for  some  time  to  come. 
New  plants  were  opened  or  are  under  construction,  and  when  these  are  in 
maximum  production  there  should  be  little  unemployment  in  the  industry.  The 
electrical  branch  of  the  trade  was  also  engaged  on  large  government  contracts, 
and  kept  up  deliveries  of  equipment  for  industrial  purposes.  Maintenance 
and  repair  work  was  carried  out  at  mill  and  factory  plants  where  it  was  con-  - 
sidered  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

Clothing  Industry 

The  shirt  and  collar  industry  in  Londonderry  continued  to  produce  gar- 
ments for  the  various  Services,  including  the  American  forces  now  stationed 
there.  Lower-grade  goods  were  not  in  demand  by  civilians  owing  to  the  increased 
spending  power  of  the  community,  and  some  stocks  were  left  on  manufacturers' 
hands.  It  was  the  first  complete  working  year  since  the  introduction  of  the 
rationalization  and  utility  schemes,  and  large  quantities  of  material  were  pro- 
duced for  making  utility  shirts.  A  shortage  of  labour  was  met  by  the  importa- 
tion of  workers  from  Eire.  Assuming  that  government  contracts  that  are  now 
expiring  are  renewed,  the  outlook  for  the  next  twelve  months  is  satisfactory. 

Other  branches  of  the  clothing  industry  were  also  engaged  on  work  for  the 
Services,  as  well  as  in  the  output  of  utility  garments  for  the  general  market. 
Materials  allocated  by  the  Government  were  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  industry's 
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labour  and  mechanical  resources.  An  important  unification  was  effected  during 
the  year  by  the  establishment  of  a  "Council  of  Making-up  Trades  in  Northern 
Ireland"  to  ensure  co-operation  in  all  matters  concerning  the  industry,  particu- 
larly those  in  connection  with  government  contracts;  the  Council  will  also  deal 
with  preparations  for  the  post-war  period  and  the  return  to  production  of  sup- 
plies to  meet  peacetime  demands. 

Tobacco  Industry 

A  scheme  introduced  in  1942  whereby  local  manufacturers  in  Northern 
Ireland  produce  several  of  the  well-known  English  brands  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  and  English  manufacturers  reciprocate  by  making  Northern  Ireland 
brands  was  considerably  extended  during  1943,  resulting  in  a  substantial  saving 
of  shipping  space  and  the  elimination  of  other  difficulties.  Despite  an  increase 
in  the  tobacco  duty,  public  demand  continued  to  be  heavy.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  confronting  manufacturers  was  the  shortage  of  carton  board. 

Building  and  Timber  Trades 

Activity  in  the  building  trade  was  confined  mainly  to  work  for  the  various 
Service  departments.  The  bulk  of  construction  for  civil  defence  purposes  has 
now  been  completed  and,  with  the  exception  of  repairs  to  bomb-damaged 
property  in  Belfast  and  maintenance  jobbing  in  other  towns  and  rural  districts, 
little  civilian  work  was  carried  out.  The  housing  shortage  is  acute  in  Belfast 
but  common  also  throughout  Northern  Ireland.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was 
estimated  that  the  immediate  need  of  Belfast  was  for  4,000  to  5,000  houses. 
Under  a  restricted  building  program,  the  Belfast  Corporation  has  been  empow- 
ered to  erect  750  dwellings  on  a  state  subsidy  of  £390  each,  but  some  time  will 
probably  elapse  before  these  houses  are  available. 

The  system  of  control  and  priorities  in  the  timber  trade  continued  to  work 
smoothly,  and  available  supplies  were  equitably  distributed  to  the  best  national 
advantage.  Increased  use  was  made  of  home-grown  timber. 

In  the  furniture  trade  a  number  of  firms  were  engaged  on  government  con- 
tracts. Concerns  producing  furniture  for  public  use  were  given  permits  to  obtain 
native  types  of  timber  only.  There  were  no  supplies  of  mahogany  and  oak 
was  practically  unobtainable.  Although  utility  furniture  was  introduced  in 
Great  Britain,  the  scheme  was  not  extended  to  Northern  Ireland  on  account 
of  its  possible  adverse  effect  on  the  employment  situation.  As  a  natural  result 
of  the  scarcity  of  new  furniture  and  material,  the  demand  for  repair  work 
greatly  increased. 

,   Grain  and  Flour 

The  Port  Area  Grain  Committee  continued  to  act  for  the  Ministry  of  Food 
in  the  distribution  of  imported  grain  supplies.  The  control  of  home-grown  corn 
became  more  strict,  and  the  animal  feedstuffs  rationing  scheme  worked  reason- 
ably well  during  the  year. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  flour  situation.  The  manufacture  of  national 
wheat-meal  flour  continued,  but  the  quota  for  bakers,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  certain  areas,  was  reduced  from  133J  to  128  per  cent  of  their  pre-war 
average  supply.  Price  remained  unchanged  at  39s.  3d.  per  sack  of  280  pounds. 

The  production  of  cakes,  pastry  and  other  flour  confectionery  was  further 
restricted  by  curtailment  of  supplies  of  fat  and  sugar  to  bakers.  An  Order  was 
made  by  the  Minister  of  War  Transport,  effective  from  November,  1942,  pro- 
hibiting the  import  or  export  by  sea  of  biscuits  into  or  from  Northern  Ireland, 
so  that  local  manufacturers  had  to  meet,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the 
demands  of  the  entire  Province. 
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Seed  Trade 

An  adequate  supply  of  rye  grass  is  available  for  spring  sowing.  There  was 
some  surplus  of  domestic  and  imported  red  clover,  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  expected  to  ship  a  quanity  through  lease-lend  arrangements.  The 
previous  season's  surplus  of  alsike  from  the  same  sources  served  to  supplement 
this  year's  rather  short  supply.  A  quantity  of  timothy  arrived  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  some  cocksfoot  was  received  from  Chile,  in  addition 
to  that  obtained  from  the  United  States  through  lease-lend  agreement.  Samples 
of  good-quality  wild  white  clover  were  received  from  Kent  and  other  English 
counties,  and  a  fairly  good  supply  of  New  Zealand  seed  was  also  available. 

Beverages 

Distillation,  which  during  the  years  1940,  1941  and  1942  had  been  curtailed 
to  approximately  one-third  of  pre-war  production,  ceased  altogether  in  1943, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  resumption  in  1944.  The  result  was  a  further 
reduction  in  supplies  of  whisky  to  the  trade — from  75  per  cent  to  60  per  cent 
of  1940  purchases.  Local  demand  was  at  all  times  in  excess  of  supply,  due  to 
the  greater  spending  power  of  the  public  and  the  general  increase  in  population 
resulting  from  wartime  conditions.  The  export  market  was  almost  unlimited, 
but  distillers  allocated  shipments- on  a  strictly  pro-rata  basis  with  supplies  to 
the  domestic  market. 

There  was  also  a  shortage  of  soft  drinks,  as  manufacturers  are  restricted 
to  a  quota  (based  on  the  quantity  in  gallons  produced  during  the  year  ended 
May,  1942)  of  essential  ingredients,  including  sugar.  In  addition  to  a  scheme 
for  standardization  and  price  control  introduced  in  the  mineral  water  industry 
early  in  the  year,  various  regulations  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  different  soft  drinks  and  also  to  the  limitation  of 
varieties  to  a  specified  list  were  brought  into  operation.  '  Negotiations  are  at 
present  being  carried  on  between  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  the  Northern  Ireland 
Ministry  of  Commerce  with  a  view  to  restricting  the  import  of  cordials.  As  a 
result  it  is  likely  that  production  by  local  manufacturers  of  the  requirements 
of  this  area  will,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  facilitated.  Export  trade  remained 
practically  at  a  standstill  since,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  licences, 
the  sugar  allowance  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  even  the  local  trade. 

Preserves  and  Confectionery 

At  the  end  of  1943  the  jam  manufacturers  in  the  Northern  Ireland  zone 
were  operating  to  almost  full  capacity.  Quality  was  again  governed  by  the 
prescribed  fruit  standard  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Food.  A  shortage  in 
the  domestic  fruit  crop  was  to  some  extent  offset  by  the  importation  of  Empire 
fruit,  including  apricots  and  peaches,  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
periods.  Due  to  the  inevitable  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  sugar,  there  was 
little  change  in  the  sugar  confectionery  business  so  far  as  local  manufacturers 
were  concerned. 

Finance  and  Banking 

The  Northern  Ireland  Exchequer  returns  for  the  nine  months  ending 
December  31,  1943,  showed  that  revenue  for  the  period  amounted  to  £9,935,375, 
which,  with  other  receipts,  made  a  total  of  £21,172,659  as  compared  with 
£19,674,516  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Total  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  £21,124,741,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Exchequer  of  £47,918 
as  against  £45,271  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Payments  by  the 
Imperial  Government  under  the  head  of  transferred  services  (excess  war  expendi- 
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ture)  amounted  to  £1,792,906  as  compared  with  £1,846,000  in  1942,  while 
advances  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  from  the  sale  of  war  savings  certificates 
amounted  to  £3,837,000,  the  comparative  figure  for  1942  being  £3,265,000. 

At  the  annual  general  meetings  of  the  principal  banks  the  following  details 
were  presented  with  regard  to  the  year's  operations: 

Belfast  Banking  Company  Limited:  net  profit,  £90,504,  plus  undivided 
profits  brought  forward  from  the  previous,  year  of  £58,937,  making  a  total  of 
£149,442.  After  providing  for  two  half-yearly  dividends  amounting  in  all 
to  £44,000,  the  balance  of  £105,442  was  carried  forward. 

Northern  Bank  Limited:  net  profit,  £69,246,  plus  balance  brought  forward 
of  £73,825,  making  a  total  for  disposal  of  £143,071.  After  the  payment  of 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  9J  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  "A"  shares  and  4|  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  "B"  shares,  a  balance  of  £79,384  of  undivided  profit  was  left 
to  be  carried  to  next  account. 

Ulster  Bank  Limited:  net  profit,  £137,756,  plus  £101,156  balance  of 
undivided  profits  for  the  previous  year,  leaving  an  available  total  of  £238,912. 
After  the  payment  of  dividends  amounting  to  £90,000  and  the  transfer  of 
£25,000  to  bank  premises  account  and  of  £20,000  to  the  contingent  fund,  a 
balance  of  £103,912  was  carried  forward  to  undivided  profits  account. 

Post-war  Policy  and  Planning 

Hitherto  Northern  Ireland's  trade  has  rested  on  the  triple  basis  of  agricul- 
ture, linen  manufacture,  and  shipbuilding.  For  some  time  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  Government  had  been  endeavouring  to  encourage  the  introduction 
of  new  types  of  industry  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater  diversity  and  a  wider 
distribution  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  in  a  recent  statement  on  post-war 
policy  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  effort  would  be  continued  and  intensi- 
fied after  the  war.  An  ample  supply  of  electric  power  at  a  reasonable  price,  an 
adequate  reserve  of  labour,  and  factory  sites  with  excellent  rail,  road  and  sea 
communications  are  factors  which  should  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  Province  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  world  air  routes  and  bases  after  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  agriculture,  as  the  world  food  shortage  is  likely 
to  become  even  more  acute  than  it  is  at  present,  the  necessity  for  peak  pro- 
duction in  all  branches  of  farming  will  probably  continue  for  some  years.  An 
Agricultural  Enquiry  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  to  consider  ano! 
report  on  the  future  of  the  industry,  began  its  deliberations  in  May  last.  It  has 
already  presented  an  interim  report  on  transport,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
investigating  the  question  of  live  stock. 

Early  in  1943  a  committee  was  set  up  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Production  to  discuss  post-war  plans  for  the  linen  industry.  It  was  given  wide 
terms  of  reference,  and  completed  its  investigations  in  December,  but  no  report 
of  its  findings  has  yet  been  issued.  In  November,  however,  a  memorandum  was 
published  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  hold  the 
opinion  that  post-war  planning  can  best  be  undertaken  by  the  trade  itself.  On 
the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  some  form  of  control  will  be  necessary,  it  was 
suggested  that  this  should  be  undertaken  by  a  democratically  elected  Central 
Council  with  powers  to  purchase  and  allocate  raw  material  during  the  post-war 
transition  period  of  fibre  shortage,  to  fix  certain  standards  for  manufactured 
goods,  to  control  prices  and  profits,  and  to  organize  funds  for  research  and 
industrial  welfare. 

A  Planning  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  architects,  engineers,  builders, 
surveyors  and  others,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Queen's 
University,  Belfast,  was  formed  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  housing,  the 
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location  of  industry,  water  supply  and  drainage,  transport,  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  other  matters.  The  report  of  the  Housing  Committee  has  not  yet  been 
issued,  but  it  is  estimated  that  between  50,000  and  100,000  houses  will  be 
required.  At  present  Belfast  is  the  industrial  centre;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Location  of  Industry  Committee  to  determine  how  industry  may  be  decentralized 
and  new  undertakings  diverted  to  other  districts.  The  Amenities  Committee  is 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  national  parks  and  the  development  of  the  coast- 
line, and  a  Tourist  Committee  is  likely  to  be  formed  later. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Future  of  the  Industry 

The  question  of  improving  and  strengthening  the  Newfoundland  fishing 
industry  has  been  the  subject  of  discussions  over  a  period  of  several  years.  It 
has  been  felt  that  the  country  has  not  made  the  most  of  its  proximity  to  what 
is  perhaps  the  best  fishing-ground  in  the  world,  and  that  something  must  be 
done  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  fishermen  if  any  permanent  good  is 
to  result. 

Various  plans  have  been  put  forward  for  rehabilitating  the  industry,  the 
latest  of  which  was  announced  by  the  Commissioner  for  Natural  Resources, 
whose  department  has  charge  of  fishery  matters.  In  putting  forward  his  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  fisheries,  the  Commissioner  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishing  industry  and  pointed  out  that  the  prices  for  New- 
foundland salt  cod  have  seldom  been  such  as  to  ensure  for  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  Prices  over  the  century  have  failed 
to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  cost  of  living  over  the  same  period,  with  the 
result  that  living  standards  in  the  industry  have  declined  rather  than  improved. 

Overseas  markets  for  salt  cod  have  been  highly  competitive  and,  with  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  food  preservation,  other  products  have  tended 
to  increase  the  competition  which  has  to  be  met  by  dried  fish.  Subsidies  paid 
by  other  producing  countries  to  their  fishing  industries  have  complicated  the 
situation  and  set  a  pace  which  Newfoundland,  because  of  its  limited  resources, 
has  had  difficulty  in  matching. 

The  Commissioner  referred  to  suggestions  which  have  been  put  forward  from 
time  to  time  to  the  effect  that  Newfoundland's  agriculture  should  be  expanded 
so  that  the  economy  of  the  country  could  withstand  the  burden  of  fish  subsidies. 
However,  the  limited  amount  of  available  arable  land  restricts  the  opportunities 
for  farming  and,  while  production  could  be  increased,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  could  be  done  without  raising  the  cost  of  the  produce  grown  above  that  now 
paid  for  imported  goods.  Taking  into  account  the  amount  of  land  available 
and  the  cost  of  placing  families  thereon,  the  Commissioner  estimated  that  the 
country  could  not  provide  holdings  of  various  sizes  for  more  than  1,500  families 
throughout  the  Island.  If  the  cost  of  agricultural  produce  grown  locally  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  same  commodities  when  imported,  the  operation  costs 
for  Newfoundland  fishermen  will  be  still  further  increased,  and  his  opportunity 
of  competing  in  overseas  markets  correspondingly  reduced. 

Reorganization  Plan 

The  Commissioner  reported  that  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  the  fish  exporters  and  the  fish  producers,  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  a  fisheries  reorganization  plan.  The  recommendations 
of  this  committee,  with  some  slight  modifications,  have  been  accepted.  The 
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competition  to  be  met  in  overseas  markets  requires  that  production  costs  in 
Newfoundland  be  as  low  as  possible.  High  tariffs,  while  they  do  not  apply  to 
fishermen's  gear,  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  hence  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  the  credit  system  operating  in  this  country  has  resulted 
in  the  fishermen  having  to  pay  inflated  prices  to  merchants  for  their  supplies. 
Handling  and  discharging  facilities  at  many  of  the  outports  are  inadequate,  in 
many  cases  necessitating  that  trade  flow  through  the  port  of  St.  John's,  where 
additional  handling  and  freight  charges  have  to  be  met  whether  the  fisherman 
is  selling  his  fish  or  buying  his  supplies.  For  example,  the  difference  in  price 
between  a  hogshead  of  salt  imported  direct  into  an  outport  and  imported  into 
St.  John's  and  then  sent  to  the  outport  is  approximately  $2.  If  the  transaction 
is  a  credit  one,  the  difference  in  cost  is  increased  by  the  charge  made  for  extend- 
ing credit  by  the  merchant  concerned.  The  lack  of  a  Newfoundland-owned 
mercantile  marine  fleet  has  also  been  a  handicap  in  the  past.  This  will  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  when  the  Newfoundland  Government's  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram has  been  completed  and  the  ten  vessels  which  it  is  planned  to  build  have 
been  launched  and  outfitted.  According  to  this  program,  other  types  besides 
dried  cod  will  be  marketed  and  the  production  of  fish  per  man  employed  will 
be  increased. 

Investigations  conducted  over  a  period  of  five  years  by  a  well-known 
marine  biologist  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  on  any  other  fishing  ground  in  the  world.  The  future  of  the 
industry,  therefore,  depends  upon  developing  as  many  species  as  can  be  caught 
in  commercial  quantities  and  marketed  at  profitable  prices.  The  most  import- 
ant variety  is,  of  course,  cod. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  exportation  of  frozen 
cod  fillets  from  Newfoundland,  and  the  Government  plans  to  encourage  this 
trend  and  to  see  that  it  is  extended  on  a  scientific  and  sound  financial  basis. 
In  order  to  increase  the  production  of  fish  per  unit  of  manpower  engaged,  the 
use  of  trawlers  is  also  to  be  encouraged. 

Establishment  of  Processing  Plants 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  also,  a  measure  of  centralization  is  proposed 
for  the  industry.  The  Fisheries  Board,  having  investigated  'fishery  operations 
around  the  Newfoundland  coast,  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  several  areas 
in  which  supplies  of  fish  are  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  processing  plants.  Concentration  of  the  new  industry  in  about 
fifteen  centres  would  be  preferable  to  locating  it  in  one.  To  the  extent  that  such 
a  move  would  tend  to  centralize  the  population,  the  Government's  problem  of 
providing  health  and  other  services  to  the  many  isolated  areas  along  the  coast 
would  be  simplified. 

At  each  centre  fishery  operations  would  be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  frozen  fish  as  the  main  product.  This  would  involve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  filleting  plant  and  the  installation  of  quick-freezing  equipment  and 
cold-storage  accommodation.  To  utilize  the  waste  from  filleting  and  other  cuts, 
fish-meal  plants  would  also  be  required.  Where  types  of  fish  suitable  for 
canning  are  to  be  caught,  canning  plants  would  be  built  as  adjuncts  to  the 
freezing  units. 

Even  the  production  of  dried  salt  cod  could  be  carried  on  in  these  centres 
under  more  scientific  conditions  than  obtain  in  most  coastal  areas  at  present. 
Artificial  drying  plants  could  be  operated  where  open-air  drying  conditions  are 
unfavourable,  and  surplus  production  could  be  processed  in  this  way.  Similarly 
other  types  of  fish  which  are  only  available  for  short  periods  every  year  could 
be  processed  in  plants  that  could  utilize  more  plentiful  varieties  throughout  the 
season. 
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The  success  of  the  whole  scheme  depends  first  of  all  on  the  continuity  of 
supplies  of  raw  material.  The  fishing  industry  as  operated  in  the  past  could 
not  give  this  assurance,  and  a  radical  change  in  technique  must  be  evolved. 
Labrador  fish  is  not  suitable  for  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  industry, 
while  the  Bank  fishery,  as  it  is  operated  at  present,  is  unsatisfactory  because  the 
vessels  engaged  therein  remain  too  long  at  sea.  The  plan  suggests  a  wider  use 
of  dragger-type  vessels.  Some  study  has  been  given  to  the  best  type  of  vessel 
for  this  purpose,  and  plans  and  specifications  are  to  be  worked  out  so  that  those 
who  propose  to  participate  in  the  plan  will  be  able  to  begin  with  suitable  equip- 
ment. The  vessels  will  have  a  speed  of  not  less  than  ten  knots  and  should  be 
able  to  make  quick  trips  between  the  fishing-grounds  and  the  processing  plants. 
It  is  considered  that,  using  the  dragger  type  of  vessel,  it  will  be  possible  to  main- 
tain a  much  more  constant  flow  of  raw  material  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  shore  fishery,  although  the  catch  from  the  latter  would  also  be  processed 
in  these  central  plants.  In  some  cases  the  construction  of  roads  between  the 
plants  and  surrounding  districts  would  have  to  be  undertaken  to  enable  the 
shore  fishery  to  participate. 

An  important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  provides  for  payment  in  cash 
for  all  fish  landed.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  avoid  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  credit  system,  which  have  imposed  such  a  burden  on  fishery  operations 
in  the  past. 

It  is  also  planned  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  herring  run,  and  studies 
are  being  made  to  determine  the  habits  of  this  fish  and  the  best  means  of 
taking  it. 

The  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  Newfoundland 
will  be  served  through  competition  among  processors  rather  than  by  permitting 
one  concern  to  monopolize  production.  It  does  not  intend  to  participate  in  the 
industry,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  operation  of  the  scheme  is  essentially  for 
private  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  prepared,  for  a 
limited  period,  to  engage  the  services  of  leading  experts  in  the  production  of 
frozen  fish  and  frozen  foods,  so  that  their  advice  may  be  available  to  all 
operators  in  Newfoundland. 

Financial  Aid 

In  order  to  hasten  reorganization,  the  Government  has  agreed  to  lend 
money  to  carefully  selected  operators  with  adequate  resources  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  engage  in  the  fisheries  on  approved  modern  lines.  Financial  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  in  two  forms:  (1)  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
make  term  loans  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  plant  and  premises  and  bearing 
interest  at  3^  per  cent  per  annum,  and  (2)  so  as  to  avoid  committing  the  com- 
panies to  large  fixed  charges,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  take  up  a  number 
of  ordinary  shares  in  each  company.  In  this  way  the  fixed  charges  will  be 
reduced,  and  during  periods  of  depression  the  operators  will  be  better  prepared 
to  meet  their  senior  obligations.  The  Government  will  retain  the  right  to  sell 
these  shares  at  par  to  fishermen  and  other  workers  engaged  by  the  companies. 
It  is  prepared,  over  a  period  of  years  and  subject  to  initial  results,  to  invest 
up  to  a  total  of  $4,000,000  in  this  way.  It  is  considered  that,  with  the  private 
capital  available  in  Newfoundland  and  that  obtainable  from  abroad,  there  will 
be  ample  funds  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  will  be  between  ten  and  fifteen  million  dollars. 

The  Government  hopes  that,  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country  rather  than  of  those  beyond  its  borders,  control  of  the  organizations 
operating  these  plants  will  remain  in  Newfoundland. 
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Marketing 

In  order  that  marketing  of  the  products  of  these  new  plants  shall  be 
carried  on  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  Government  proposes  to  control  sales  of 
all  fish  in  accordance  with  regulations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  in  force 
with  respect  to  sales  of  dried  codfish  since  1936.  No  premises  are  to  be  used 
for  the  processing  of  fish  without  prior  approval  by  the  Fisheries  Board,  and  no 
person  may  engage  in  the  processing  of  fish,  other  than  the  production  of  dried 
salt  fish,  without  a  licence. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  question  of  orderly  marketing  and,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  increased  productive  capacity  of  Newfoundland  cToes 
not  result  in  the  available  markets  being  flooded  and  in  prices  being  reduced 
to  uneconomic  levels,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board 
will  operate  a  "group  system"  similar  to  that  now  applying  to  the  sale  of  salt 
fish.  Under  this  system,  various  overseas  markets  are  assigned  to  export 
associations  in  Newfoundland,  and  only  an  approved  association  may  sell  in 
designated  areas.  Proper  grading  regulations  will  ensure  that  buyers  in  overseas 
markets  obtain  uniform  quality  and  have  advance  knowledge  of  the  types  of 
fish  they  will  receive. 

The  opportunities  for  marketing  increased  quantities  of  frozen  fish  from 
Newfoundland  have  not  been  fully  explored.  Experience  to  date  indicates  that 
the  best  prospects  are  for  sales  to  the  North  American  continent.  While  there 
is  a  substantial  market  for  fish  in  the  United  Kingdom,  imported  fish  is  generally 
too  expensive  to  attract  purchasers  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  this  area 
to  the  North  Sea.  Some  of  the  vessels  now  under  construction  by  the  New- 
foundland Government  will  be  equipped,  when  opportunity  offers,  with  refrig- 
erated space,  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  frozen  fishery  products  to  the 
Middle  West  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Through  the 
increased  use  of  refrigerator  and  cold-storage  equipment  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  more  widespread  consumption  of  frozen  foods,  a 
greater  output  of  frozen  fish  from  Newfoundland  could  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  scheme  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and,  while  it  may  be  some  time 
before  it  becomes  operative  along  the  lines  envisaged  by  its  sponsors,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Government's  action,  an  impetus  will  be  given  the 
production  and  exportation  of  fishery  products  from  Newfoundland. 

NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1943 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  29,  1944. — During  1943  the  newsprint  industry  in  the 
United  States  felt  the  impact  of  this  country's  enormous  war  program.  Man- 
power and  raw  material  shortages  were  its  chief  concern.  Despite  the  fact  that 
production  and  consumption  were  reduced,  both  were  larger  than  seemed 
possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  bring  consumption  into  line  with  reduced  production  and 
reserves,  the  War  Production  Board  found  it  necessary  to  issue  two  orders 
curtailing  the  consumption  of  newsprint  paper.  The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion authorized  two  price  increases  during  the  year  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
production. 

For  1944  the  War  Production  Board^has  issued  further  orders  reducing 
consumption  of  newsprint  paper  and  also  the  amount  of  pulp  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint.  It  is  expected  that  the  reduction  in  United  States 
production  of  newsprint  will  be  compensated  for  by  additional  supplies  from 
Canada. 
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Production 

According  to  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  the  production  of  newsprint 
paper  in  the  United  States  in  1943  amounted  to  804,853  tons,  a  decrease  of 
147,763  tons,  or  15-5  per  cent,  from  the  1942  output  of  952,616  tons  and  20-7 
per  cent  below  the  1941  record  production  of  1,014,912  tons.  The  1943  total 
accounted  for  20  per  cent  of  the  North  American  production  of  4,023,857  tons. 
The  decline  in  production  is  attributed  to  a  reduction  in  the  supply  of  wood  and 
to  the  manpower  shortage. 

Exports  and  Imports 

It  is  estimated  that  United  States  exports  of  standard  newsprint  paper  for 
1943  amounted  to  15,000  tons  as  compared  with  18,000  tons  in  1942,  a  decrease 
of  16-6  per  cent. 

Imports  of  newsprint  from  Canada  were  placed  at  2,545,000  tons  as  against 
2,792.000  tons  in  1942,  a  decline  of  8-8  per  cent.  Shipments  from  Newfoundland 
totalled  131,000  tons,  a  decline  of  65,000  tons,  or  33  per  cent,  from  the  1942 
figure. 

Stocks 

Shipments  of  newsprint  from  the  mills  in  1943  amounted  to  803,462  tons, 
leaving  10,992  tons  as  mill  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  against  9,601  tons 
at  the  end  of  1942.  Publishers'  stocks  on  hand  as  of  December  31,  1943,  were 
placed  at  367,000  tons,  a  52-day  supply,  and  were  13-5  per  cent  below  the 
479,349  tons,  or  59-day  supply,  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1942. 

Consumption 

Consumption  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States  in  1943  is  estimated 
at  3,661.180  tons  as  compared  with  3,815,532  tons  in  1942,  a  decrease  of  4  per 
cent.  Consumption  by  the  publishers  reporting  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  was  placed  at  2,720,257  tons,  or  4  per  cent  below  the 

1942  figure  of  2,834,940  tons.  Although  the  War  Production  Board  issued  two 
orders  during  the  year  to  bring  about  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  consumption 
from  the  1941  figure,  the  quantity  consumed  in  1943  was  7-7  per  cent  under  the 
1941  total.  The  decline  in  newspaper  consumption  was  attributed  directly  to 
the  shortage  of  supplies,  as  both  newspaper  circulation  and  advertising  were 
above  the  1942  figures. 

According  to  Editor  and  Publisher,  the  combined  circulation  of  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30, 
1943,  amounted  to  81,685,000  copies,  an  increase  of  3-3  per  cent  over  the  1942 
record  of  78,669,000  copies.  Circulation  of  morning  papers  showed  a  slight 
decline  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  that  of  evening  papers 
increased  by  4  per  cent,  and  of  Sunday  papers  by  6  per  cent. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  1943  recorded  a  12-5  per  cent  increase  over  the 

1943  volume  and,  with  the  exception  of  1937,  was  the  greatest  for  any  year 
since  1931.  According  to  Media  Records  for  fifty-two  cities,  retail  advertising 
increased  by  2-8  per  cent  over  the  1942  figure;  automotive  advertising  was  up 
20  per  cent,  general  advertising  gained  26  per  cent,  and  classified  advertising 
increased  by  30  per  cent. 

Newsprint  Prices 

During  the  year  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  authorized  two  increases 
in  the  price  of  standard  newsprint  paper.  On  March  1,  1943,  an  increase  of  $4 
per  ton  was  made  effective,  and  on  September  1,  1943,  another  of  $4  was  author- 
ized. As  a  result,  the  manufacturers'  ceiling  "port  price"  was  raised  to  $58  per 
ton.  Other  grades  of  newsprint  were  also  advanced  by  $4  per  ton  in  September. 
"Side-run  news"  was  raised  to  $58  per  ton,  and  super-standard  newsprint  to 
$61.50  per  ton  "port"  ceiling. 
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Outlook 

Estimates  placed  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  War  Production  Board  indicated  that  the  first  and 
second  quarterly  supplies  of  newsprint  paper  for  all  purposes  would  be  819,000 
tons  per  quarter,  of  which  Canada  will  supply  600,000  tons;  the  United  States, 
180,000  tons;  and  Newfoundland,  39,000  tons  per  quarter.  Weekly  newspapers 
and  all  non-newspaper  usage  will  consume  88,000  tons  per  quarter,  leaving  a 
balance  of  731,000  tons  per  quarter  for  daily  newspapers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  23-6  per  cent  cut  in  newspaper  consumption  ordered 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  effective  January  1,  1944,  the  estimated  con- 
sumption quota  for  the  first  quarter  of  1944  is  675,947  tons,  plus  an  allowance 
of  8,600  tons  for  an  additional  day's  publication  (February  29,  1944).  There- 
fore, there  would  be  an  estimated  balance  of  46,453  tons.  However,  some  of 
this,  possibly  20,000  tons,  will  have  to  be  used  to  pay  back  part  of  the  31,000 
tons  voluntarily  contributed  by  newspapers  out  of  inventories  in  November 
and  December.  Approximately  8,500  tons  will  be  needed  to  ensure  inventories 
where  transportation  difficulties  have  to  be  met.  Thus  there  will  be  less  than 
18,000  tons  per  quarter  to  be  held  as  a  reserve  to  meet  appeals  and  other 
contingencies. 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1944  the  estimated  supply  is  819,000  tons,  of 
which  88,000  tons  is  for  weekly  and  non-newspaper  usage.  However,  the  con- 
sumption quota  for  the  second  quarter  is  estimated  to  be  44,451  tons  greater 
than  for  the  first  quarter.  Therefore  total  daily  newspaper  requirements  for 
the  second  quarter  are  720,398  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  10,602  tons  as  a  reserve. 

If  the  1944  consumption  can  be  estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  the  total  consumption  will  be  approximately  3,276,000  tons,  or 
10  per  cent  below  the  1943  figure. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  some  further  reduction  in  the  tonnage  of  news- 
print consumed  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  lighter-weight  papers,  such  as  the 
30-pound  sheet,  which  is  now  being  given  trial  tests  by  various  newspapers  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  W^ar  Production  Board  pulp  allocation  plan  for  1944,  the  United 
States  newsprint  mills  have  been  advised  there  will  be  a  cutback  of  22  per  cent 
of  the  allowable  use  of  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1944,  due  to  the  diversion  of  pulp  to  products  other  than  newsprint. 
The  War  Production  Board  has  assured  the  mills  that  the  additional  tonnage 
for  individual  newspapers  in  this  country  will  be  upplied  from  Canadian  mills 
at  Office  of  Price  Administration  prices.  However,  it  is  not  yet  definite  whether 
the  War  Production  Board  will  make  arrangements  with  Canadian  mills  for  the 
additional  tonnage  or  whether  the  United  States  mills  will  make  their  own  plans 
to  supply  the  difference  from  Canada. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  SALE  OF  CANNED  FISH  FROM  THE  1944 

UNITED  STATES  PACK 

L.  H.  Atjsman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  10,  1944. — Amendment  No.  2  to  Food  Distribution  Order 
No.  44  establishes  the  restrictions  on  United  States  canners'  sales  of  canned 
fish  from  March  1,  1944,  to  February  28,  1945.  During  this  period  canners  are 
required  to  set  aside  for  government  purchase  60  per  cent  of  their  packs  of 
salmon  (red,  sockeye,  bareback,  pink,  silver,  silverside,  medium  red,  coho,  king, 
chinook  and  spring)  and  45  per  cent  of  the  following:  pilchard,  by  whatever 
name  known,  including  sardines;  sea  herring,  Atlantic,  by  whatever  name  known, 
including  sardines;  mackerel,  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  horse  mackerel,  Pacific. 
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Although  there  is  an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year's  figure,  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  wartime  requirements  of  salmon  other  than  chums  and  steelhead,  the 
total  government  demand  for  salmon  during  the  1944-45  period  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same.  The  quota  for  the  other  types  of  canned  fish  mentioned  above 
is  10  per  cent  less  than  the  quantity  required  in  1943-44. 

After  March  1,  1944,  according  to  the  War  Food  Administration  officials, 
no  reservations  for  government  purchase  need  be  made  in  respect  of  chum  or 
steelhead  salmon,  shrimp,  tuna  fish,  yellowtail,  or  bonito. 

The  production  of  canned  fish  during  the  1944-45  pack  year  is  expected  to 
consist  of  5,800,000  cases  of  salmon  and  5,425,000  cases  of  pilchards,  herring, 
and  mackerel. 

According  to  a  recent  report,  the  War  Food  Administration  has  purchased 
30,364  cases  of  canned  Alaska  salmon  for  use  in  government  food  programs  or 
to  meet  military  or  lend-lease  commitments,  at  prices  ranging  from  $14.69- 
$14.74  per  case  for  48  one-pound  tails  Grade  B  red  salmon  to  I7.41-S7.46  for 
48  one-pound  talis  Grade  E  chums,  f.o.b.  shipping  point  at  South  Bellingham, 
Washington. 

WARTIME  INDUSTRIALIZATION  IN  COLOMBIA 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bogota,  February  24,  1944. — For  several  years  prior  to  the  present  war 
Colombia  had  been  developing  a  wide  range  of  local  industries,  and  wartime 
conditions  have  given  a  decided  impetus  to  this  movement.  The  cotton  and 
woollen  textile  industries  in  particular  have  made  noteworthy  advances,  and 
their  outputs  have  increased  greatly  during  the  past  four  years.  The  rayon 
industry  has  also  shown  marked  expansion,  while  tanning,  brewing,  the  cane- 
sugar  industry,  tobacco  manufacturing,  production  of  chemicals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, the  output  of  Portland  cement,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  the 
clothing  industry,  match  making,  and  metal  manufacturing  have  developed  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Several  of  these  industries  now  supply  the  entire  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  others  an  important  part  of  it,  which  may  eventually  be 
increased. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  great  efforts  to  develop  the 
rubber  production  of  Colombia  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
large  sums  have  been  expended  for  road  building  and  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  interior,  which  will  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  country.  Petroleum  exploration  in  Colombia,  which  is  an 
important  oil  producer,  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  This  country  is  regarded 
as  having  great  potential  resources  and  important  developments  are  expected 
with  the  easing  of  the  supply  position  for  drilling  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

Raw  Materials 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  how  far  Colombia  may  become  industrially  self- 
sufficient.  At  present  many  industries  are  largely  dependent  on  imported  raw 
materials,  while  all  are  completely  dependent  for  plant  and  equipment  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  The  cotton  textile  industry,  which  has  had  the  most 
noteworthy  development,  relies  largely  upon  imported  raw  cotton,  since 
Colombian  production  does  not  at  present  exceed  more  than  five  million  kilos, 
and  imports  totalled  over  nineteen  million  kilos  in  1942.  The  rayon  industry  is 
entirely  dependent  on  imported  raw  materials,  and  this  is  largely  true  also  of 
the  chemical  industry.  However,  Colombia  is  capable  of  producing  a  wide 
range  of  raw  materials,  as  the  climate  varies  from  tropical  to  temperate  and 
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the  mountainous  terrain  is  rich  in  minerals  and  metals  the  exploitation  of  which 
is  only  in  the  initial  stages. 

Effect  of  War  on  External  Trade 

The  impact  of  the  war  on  Colombian  trade  has  been  considerable.  Germany 
occupied  a  strong  position  as  a  supplier  of  a  number  of  lines,  and  the  methods 
of  trading  employed  by  German  firms  were  such  that  their  local  agents  were  in 
a  position  to  undercut  the  prices  of  competitors.  The  German  traders  were 
supported  by  their  Government  and,  by  the  use  of  Aska  mark  payments  in 
exchange  for  coffee  imports,  were  able  to  offer  easy  terms  and  give  consideration 
to  quality  and  local  requirements  and  preferences.  Colombia's  external  trade 
has  been  readjusted  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  United  States  making 
every  effort  to  supply  the  country's  essential  requirements.  The  coffee  industry, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  Colombian  economy,  has  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  dispose  of  its  entire  crop  at  satisfactory  prices,  chiefly  to  the 
United  States. 

Transportation 

The  chief  weakness  of  Colombia's  economic  structure  at  present  is  in  its 
transportation  system,  which  is  inadequate  for  the  country's  needs.  In  recent 
years  the  trend  has  been  towards  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  main  roads  over 
which  truck  transportation  of  freight  is  encouraged.  There  has  been  little  pro- 
gress in  railway  building.  The  terrain  of  Colombia  is  exceedingly  difficult,  of 
course,  and  railway  building  is  in  consequence  extremely  costly.  Owing  to 
deterioration,  the  railways  need  large  replacements  of  engines  and  rolling  stock. 
The  road  development  program  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  war,  since  trucks  and 
tires  are  not  available,  and  such  trucks  as  are  in  operation  are  deteriorating 
rapidly.  The  depreciation  in  trucks  and  autos  is  far  more  rapid  in  Colombia 
than  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  due  to  lack  of  mechanical  knowledge  and 
skill  among  operators  as  well  as  to  road  conditions.  As  a  result  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  transportation,  deliveries  of  merchandise  are  slow  or  delayed,  with 
consequent  injurious  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Financial  Position 

Colombia  is  in  a  sound  financial  position,  with  large  liquid  United  States 
dollar  credit  balances  available  for  purchases  of  all  kinds.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  following  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  this  country  will  be  an 
important  market  for  equipment,  raw  materials,  and  a  wide  range  of  manu- 
factured products. 

Protection  of  Local  Industries 

The  Colombian  Government  will  doubtless  be  prepared  to  give  reasonable 
protection  to  the  industries  that  have  been  established  under  the  stress  of  war- 
time conditions,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  market  that  was  formerly  supplied 
with  imported  products  will  be  met  by  local  manufacturers.  The  cotton  textile 
industry  is  a  case  in  point;  this  industry  is  operating  on  such  modern  and 
efficient  lines  that  it  is  likely  that  a  very  small  margin  of  protection  will  enable 
it  to  hold  its  own  in  the  post-war  era  when  keen  competition  may  be  expected 
from  abroad.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  limited  market  for  high-class  products, 
but  the  volume  business  will  be  taken  care  of  by  local  manufacturers  utilizing 
chiefly  imported  raw  cotton.  The  sugar  industry  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  a  small  export  surplus  is  available,  and  it  can  probably  survive  with 
little  protection.  The  same  applies  to  a  number  of  other  well-established 
industries. 
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Industrialists  are  of  the  opinion  that  local  industries  will  be  protected  and 
they  show  no  reluctance  to  expand  their  plant  and  equipment  as  much  as;  is 
possible  under  existing  conditions.  Such  secondary  industries  as  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  and  the  clothing  trade  will  not  require  excessive  tariff  protection 
to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  market,  since  their  production  methods  are  fairly 
efficient,  their  costs  of  manufacture  are  not  high,  and  the  quality  of  their 
finished  products  is  steadily  improving.  The  officially  declared  object  is  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  workers,  and  the  Government,  while  benevolent  in  its 
attitude  toward  industrialists,  has  issued  various  decrees  to  curb  the  extra- 
ordinary profits  being  made  by  most  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  and  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  extend  control  measures. 

Controls  over  Trade 

Apparently  exchange  control  will  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy.  A  few  months  ago  the  President  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  permanent  control  of  imports  into  Colombia  was  desirable  in  order  to 
maintain  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  chaotic  conditions  that  existed  in  the  early  thirties.  With  exchange  control 
and  a  system  of  import  licensing,  the  Government  has  complete  control  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  a  situation  which  the  majority  of  the  people  seem  to  regard 
as  operating  to  their  benefit. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA 

W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 
Fruit  Industry 

Buenos  Aires,  February  24,  1944. — By  a  series  of  executive  decrees  there 
has  been  established  in  Argentina  an  organization,  under  the  Argentine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  be  known  as  "Mercados  Nacionales  de  Frutas  y 
Hortalizas"  (National  Market  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables).  This  is  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  December  21  last,  which  gives  the  Federal  Government  a  large 
measure  of  control  over  the  fruit  industry.  The  new  organization  will  comprise 
the  National  Potato  Market  (created  in  1934)  and  the  National  Fruit  Market, 
which  was  recently  formed  and  began  operations  on  February  16  in  the  Federal 
Capital.  Markets  will  be  established  in  the  interior  where  justified  by  the 
importance  of  the  local  trade  and  consumption  and  the  possibility  of  volume 
meeting  the  expenses  of  their  up-keep.  The  Government  states  that  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  organization  is  the  wide  spread 
of  prices  between  producer  and  consumer  for  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

According  to  the  decree,  all  fresh  fruit  arriving  by  any  means  of  trans- 
portation and  unloaded  in  Buenos  Aires  or  in  the  cities  where  there  is  a  National 
Fruit  Market  must  be  sent  to  that  organization  to  be  inspected  for  verifying 
the  commercial  classification,  the  control  of  weight  or  size,  the  registering  of  all 
operations  carried  out,  and  the  accurate  publication  of  stock  figures  and  daily 
quotations. 

When  -dealing  with  fruit  for  export,  the  National  Fruit  Market  will  permit 
its  direct  conveyance  to  the  ships  from  rail  cars  or  launch  or  from  cold  storage. 
Exporters  must  apply  for  the  necessary  permit,  with  the  specifications  and 
guarantees  required,  among  which  the  grade  "extra  fancy"  or  "fancy"  must  be 
clearly  stated.  The  quality  "choice"  will  be  granted  this  concession  only  when 
the  reduction  in  stocks  in  the  local  market  of  the  other  two  grades  makes  it 
advisable  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Honey  Production 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Argentine  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase  in  Argentine  honey  production 
in  recent  years.  During  1942  the  output  amounted  to  6,299  metric  tons  as 
compared  with  5,306  tons  in  1941  and  4,262  tons  in  1939.  Between  1937  and 
1942  the  number  of  bee  colonies  increased  from  284,404  to  372,930,  or  by  31-1  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  honey  production  was  47-8  per  cent. 

Exports  of  honey  in  1942  amounted  to  998-3  metric  tons  as  against  80-3 
tons  in  1941.  The  principal  markets  were  Switzerland  and  the  United  States, 
followed  by  Portugal  and  the  United  Kingdom.  During  1943,  exports  of  honey 
totalled  583  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  $145,773. 

Flaxseed  Purchases 

An  executive  decree  issued  on  January  7  fixed  the  maximum  price  at  which 
the  Agriculture  Production  Regulating  Board  will  purchase  flaxseed  from  the 
1942-43  and  1943-44  crops.  The  price  for  the  balance  of  the  1942-43  crop  will 
be  9-25  pesos  per  100  kilos,  rail  car  Buenos  Aires,  with  corresponding  surcharges 
or  rebates  when  shipments  are  received  at  other  ports. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  12  pesos  per 
100  kilos  established  on  September  30,  1943,  for  the  1943-44  flaxseed  crop  will 
only  be  paid  up  to  April  30,  1944.  After  that  date  the  price  of  9-25  pesos  will 
rule  for  both  crops. 

In  announcing  the  new  prices,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  stated  that  there 
was  a  considerable  stock  of  flaxseed  that  had  not  been  offered  to  the  Agricultural 
Production  Regulating  Board,  and  that  these  stocks  may  have  been  held  back 
by  growers  or  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  Consequently  it  has  been 
decided  to  take  steps  to  prevent  speculation  in  connection  with  the  1943-44 
crop,  since  huge  stocks  of  flaxseed  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed 
oil  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and  the  stocks  should  be  offered  and  bought  up  without 
delay. 

Wheat  for  Fuel 

An  executive  decree  authorizes  the  Agricultural  Production  Regulating 
Board  to  continue  the  sale  of  old  wheat  for  fuel  purposes  until  the  end  of  July, 
1944.  Of  the  two  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  which  the  Board  was  authorized 
to  sell  up  to  the  end  of  1943,  there  remains  a  surplus  which  is  estimated  as 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  several  months,  exclusive  of  another  400,000 
metric  tons  allotted  to  the  cement  factories  for  fuel.  The  main  consumers  of 
wheat  for  fuel  are  large  public  utility  companies  in  the  Buenos  Aires  area,  which 
use  about  100,000  tons  per  month. 

Cotton  Acreage,  1943-44 

The  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  its  second  official 
estimate  of  the  area  planted  to  cotton  in  1943-44.  According  to  this  estimate, 
the  cotton  acreage  this  year  is  994,990  acres,  or  10-7  per  cent  above  the  figure 
for  last  year.  This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  favourable  conditions  at  the 
time  of  seeding  and  to  the  good  yields  obtained  last  year. 

Argentina  had  a  record  production  of  cotton  in  1942-43.  The  final  estimate 
of  cotton  fibre  was  placed  at  107,890  metric  tons,  which  was  about  33  per  cent 
greater  than  for  the  peak  year  1935-36.  The  yield  of  cotton  fibre  was  321  kilos 
per  2-47  acres,  an  increase  of  58  kilos  per  hectare  over  the  1941-42  figure  and 
compares  favourably  with  the  five-year  average  of  213  kilos. 
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Second  Tobacco  Acreage  Estimate,  1943-44 

The  second  official  estimate  of  the  1943-44  tobacco  acreage  shows  a  slight 
increase  over  the  estimate  of  December  15,  1943.  The  figure  is  now  placed  at 
46,936  acres  as  compared  with  44,953  acres  last  year,  an  increase  of  6-8  per 
cent.  The  five-year  average  1938-39  to  1942-43  was  47,972  acres. 

Grain  Stocks 

As  of  February  8,  1944,  the  estimated  exportable  surpluses  of  Argentine 
grain  are  as  follows:  wheat,  269,038,864  bushels;"  flaxseed,  78,075,316  bushels; 
corn,  5,524,674  bushels.  The  figures  for  wheat  and  flaxseed  include  the  1943-44 
crops  after  deducting  quantities  for  home  consumption  and  those  earmarked 
for  fuel,  relief  and  other  purposes.  The  figure  for  corn  relates  to  the  crop  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Argentine  Wheat  for  Greece 

The  Argentine  Government  recently  published  a  decree  increasing  the 
Argentine  donation  of  wheat  to  Greece  from  the  734,800  bushels  agreed  on  in 
1942  to  1,837,000  bushels.  Due  to  maritime  war  conditions,  the  original  quantity 
was  not  shipped.  However,  it  is  reported  that  the  local  Greek  representatives, 
working  through  the  offices  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  have  arranged  for 
the  wheat  to  be  carried  on  Swedish  vessels. 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  89,  effective  March  22,  1944,  the 
exemption  from  requiring  an  export  permit  for  shipments  to  the  United  States 
of  communication  and  power  transmission  poles  of  red  cedar,  included  in 
Group  4  (Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper)  is  cancelled.  Permits  are  gtill 
required  for  exports  of  this  item  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
St.  Lucia 

Duty  Reduced  on  Rubber  Footwear  and  Glass  Bottles 

A  resolution  of  the  St.  Lucia  Legislative  Council,  dated  December  18,  1943, 
reduced  the  general  tariff  of  15  per  cent  plus  Is.  per  pair  on  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  and  on  canvas  boots  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  also  the  general  tariff 
of  15  per  cent  plus  2s.  per  pair  on  leather  boots  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  to 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  each  case.  The  British  preferential  tariff  on  rubber 
footwear  of  all  kinds  remains  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  preferential  tariff  on  glass  bottles  was  reduced  from  15  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  general  tariff  from  22^  per  cent  to  7^  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mexico 

Tariff  Changes  Abrogated 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
that,  by  a  Mexican  decree  published  March  2y  1944,  the  decree  which  brought 
into  effect  the  changes  in  import  duties,  details  of  which  were  published  in 
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Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2087  (January  29,  1944) ,  page  97,  has  been 
abrogated  entirely.  Accordingly  the  old  rate,  instead  of  the  new  rate  shown  in 
that  report,  is  now  again  in  operation  for  each  respective  item. 

Duty  on  Newsprint  in  Sheets 

A  Mexican  decree,  published  March  2,  1944,  adds  a  new  item  to  the  tariff 
for  white  newsprint  cut  in  sheets.  The  new  item  reads  "white  paper  when  it 
contains  more  than  80  per  cent  of  machine  ground  pulp,  weighs  more  than  50 
without  exceeding  57  grams  per  square  metre,  and  yields  up  to  6  per  cent  of  ash, 
provided  it  be  imported  in  sheets  no  less  than  60  centimetres  wide  and  90  centi- 
metres long".  The  rate  of  duty  on  this  item  is  0-07  peso  per  kilogram  gross 
weight,  or  about  73  cents  per  100  pounds  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  20,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  20,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  March  13,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  20 

Great  Britain. 

4.8666 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

i 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

— 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4300 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

3304 

3} 

Free 

.2764 

.2776 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

341 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5877 

.5877 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Lega+ion.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis, 
Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.    (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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SEED  POTATO  SITUATION  IN  URUGUAY 

W.  B.  McCtjllough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  February  28,  1944.— During  the  greater  part  of  1943  there 
was  a  decided  shortage  of  table  potatoes  in  Uruguay,  due  to  the  poor  yields  from 
the  first,  or  main,  crop  harvested  in  late  1942  and  early  1943.  The  acreage 
of  this  crop  had  been  increased  by  about  46-7  per  cent,  but  the  yield,  on 
account  of  drought  conditions,  was  about  50  per  cent  of  that  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  planting  of  the  second  crop  was  delayed  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and 
it  was  not  until  March  that  moisture  conditions  were  favourable  for  seeding. 
Weather  conditions  were  favourable  during  the  growing  season,  and  there  were 
no  early  frosts.  The  yield  from  this  crop  was  slightly  above  average  in  most 
cases. 

Normally  Uruguay  imports  table  potatoes  from  Argentina  from  July  to 
November  in  order  to  supplement  local  production.  In  recent  years  Argentina 
has  been  in  a  position  to  meet  these  requirements,  which  amounted  to  750,345 
bushels  in  1942,  1,188,947  bushels  in  1941,  and  202,458  bushels  in  1940.  Last 
year,  due  to  the  short  crop  in  Argentina,  the  export  of  table  potatoes  was  pro- 
hibited, and  Uruguay  was  unable  to  obtain  the  customary  supplies  from  that 
country  or  from  European  countries  which  supplied  table  potatoes  before  the 
war.  •  j-^<rr*  V 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage,  prices  for  table  potatoes  were  higjf^htou'ghout 
1943.    In  order  to  control  advancing  prices,  the  Uruguayan  06vernment,  on 
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May  7,  1943,  established  maximum  prices  to  the  producer  for  table  stock  and 
also  fixed  maximum  prices  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets.  The  maximum 
price  to  the  grower  was  fixed  at  10  pesos  per  100  kilos  or  about  U.S.$3-95  per 
165  pounds,  and  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets  the  maximum  prices  were 
fixed  at  12  and  13  pesos  per  100  kilos  respectively.  These  prices  were  the  highest 
ever  officially  established  in  Uruguay. 

1943-44  Crops 

From  the  first,  or  main,  crop  in  1943-44,  harvested  from  November  to 
February,  Uruguay  had  a  record  production.  The  Uruguayan  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  the  1943-44  acreage  at  25,201  as  compared  with 
22,939  in  1942-43  and  production  at  2,079,227  bushels  as  against  1,055,797 
bushels.  The  figure  for  the  current  crop  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for 
any  previous  year  and  is  a  record  one  for  Uruguay. 

The  two  principal  contributing  factors  were  the  favourable  weather  con- 
ditions throughout  the  growing  season  and  the  use  of  the  best  available  seed. 
About  45  per  -cent  of  this  crop  was  planted  with  first-generation  Canadian  seed 
originally  imported  in  January,  1943,  for  planting  the  second  crop  last  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  acreage  was  planted  with  second-generation  seed  imported 
from  Argentina  last  July.  Practically  all  the  seed  was  either  handled  or  under 
the  control  of  the  Official  Seed  Distribution  Service. 

While  the  Uruguayan  domestic  seed  (first-generation  referred  to  above) 
gave  a  relatively  higher  yield  as  compared  with  the  imported  Argentine  seed, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  Argentine  seed  was  planted  early  with 
a  view  to  having  potatoes  on  the  Montevideo  market  in  November.  Normally 
the  seed  planted  early  does  not  yield  as  well  as  that  planted  later,  due  to  the 
lower  temperature  at  planting  time  and  for  the  following  four  to  seven  weeks. 

•V 

SECOND  CROP  1943-44 

The  moisture  conditions  during  January  and  February  were  favourable, 
and  the  second  crop  was  planted  during  the  latter  month.  For  this  crop 
Uruguay  imported  approximately  40,000  crates  of  Canadian  seed,  which  arrived 
in  Montevideo  towards  the  end  of  January.  This  quantity  was  less  than  what 
was  considered  to  be  Uruguay's  minimum  requirements.  The  seed  was  planted 
in  February  ,and  this  harvest  will  provide  foundation  seed  for  part  of  the  main 
crop  to  be  planted  next  September-November.  This  year  the  imported  seed 
was  planted  about  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  last,  as  drought  conditions 
then  had  delayed  planting  until  March. 

Imports  of  Certified  Seed 

In  1943-44  Uruguay  imported  40,120  crates  of  certified  seed  as  compared 
with  53,542  crates  in  1942-43  and  66,764  crates  in  1941-42.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  hundred  crates  of  the  newer  varieties  in  each  year  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  all  these  imports  were  Canadian  certified  seed  of  the  Katahdin 
variety  supplied  by  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Apart  from  some  in  one  hold  of  the  ship,  the  seed  arrived  again  this  year 
in  excellent  condition.  The  stock  was  clean,  bright,  sound  and  practically  free 
from  skin  diseases  and  rot,  With  reference  to  the  deterioration  of  part  of  the 
shipment,  it  is  emphasized  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  the  import- 
ance of  adequate  ventilation  for  a  perishable  product  such  as  seed  potatoes  on 
the  long  ocean  trip  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
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Market  Conditions 

In  contrast  with  the  potato  shortage  last  year,  the  local  market  in  Uruguay 
is  now  abundantly  supplied  with  table  potatoes,  and  adequate  supplies  will  be 
available  for  several  months.  Against  an  annual  consumption  of  a  little  over 
2,000,000  bushels,  Uruguay  has  an  estimated  2,000,000  bushels  from  the  first,  or 
main,  crop  just  harvested.  However,  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  storage,  this 
crop  will  only  be  marketable  up  to  about  the  end  of  July. 

The  second  crop  will  come  on  the  market  in  June,  although  of  more  import- 
ance is  the  fact  that  this  harvest  provides  seed  for  planting  the  main  crop  in 
September-October.  Normally  Uruguay  imports  table  potatoes  from  July  or 
August  to  November,  the  quantity  depending  on  local  production  from  the 
January-February  planting. 

For  -the  second  crop  in  '1943-44  Uruguay  had  40,120  crates  of  imported 
seed,  which  was  supplemented  by  domestic  seed  obtained  from  imported 
Argentine  (now  third-generation)  and  first-generation  imported  Canadian  seed. 

With  regard  to  the  imported  seed  this  year,  the  quantity,  as  stated  above, 
was  less  than  the  Official  Seed  Distribution  Service  had  hoped  to  obtain.  The 
landed  cost  at  Montevideo  this  season  was  about  13-50  pesos  per  crate 
(U.SJ6-75)  as  compared  with  10-88  pesos  per  crate  last  year.  This  seed  was 
sold  direct  to  the  grower  at  12-50  pesos  as  against  7-50  pesos  last  year.  In  view 
of  the  reduced  imports  this  season  and  because  it  has  undertaken  to  buy  the 
crop  at  a  guaranteed  minimum  price,  the  Uruguayan  Government  considered 
that  more  of  the  cost  could  be  passed  on  to  the  grower.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment will  absorb  about  50  or  60  thousand  pesos  of  the  cost  as  against  181,168 
pesos  last  year. 

The  harvest  from  the  imported  seed  this  year  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Official  Seed  Distribution  Service.  This  organization  to  some  extent  selected 
the  growers  to  whom  the  imported  seed  was  sold  and  have  agreed  to  purchase 
all  the  crop  from  them  at  a  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  10  pesos  per  100  kilos, 
or  about  U.S.S3-95  per  165  pounds.  The  growers  have  the  option  of  retaining 
up  to  40  per  cent  for  their  own  use  but  cannot  sell  except  to  the  Official  Seed 
Distribution  Service.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  planted  about 
10,000  crates  of  seed  for  its  own  account.  In  this  way  it  will  ensure  that  the 
bulk  of  the  potatoes  from  the  imported  seed  will  be  retained  for  planting  the 
second  crop,  since  it  is  not  known  what  quantity  of  certified  seed  will  be  per- 
mitted export  from  Argentina  and,  furthermore,  all  Argentine  seed  will  be  third- 
generation  or  later. 

Demand  for  Seed  Next  Season 

Uruguay  will  be  in  the  market  again  next  season  for  a  quantity  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  equal  to  or  probably  greater  than  the  amount  imported  this  year. 
The  Uruguayan  Government  had  estimated  its  minimum  requirements  for 
1943-44  at  60,000  crates,  and  an  officer  of  the  Official  Seed  Distribution  Service 
went  to  Canada  to  make  the  purchase  and  to  arrange  for  shipping  that  quantity. 
The  trade  had  been  authorized  also  to  import  an  additional  60,000  crates  but 
could  not  arrange  for  shipping  space. 

Due  to  the  high  landed  cost  of  imported  seed  this  year — about  U.S.$6-75 
per  crate — the  Uruguayan  market  could  not  have  absorbed  an  additional 
quantity  without  a  substantial  subsidy  being  granted  by  the  Government.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  absorb  part  of  the 
excess  cost  of  the  quantities  imported  by  the  Official  Seed  Distribution  Service. 
While  this  organization  is  not  the  sole  importer  of  seed  potatoes  for  Uruguay, 
it  has  been  the  only  buyer  since  1941.  Even  in  normal  times  it  may  continue 
to  purchase  a  large  percentage  of  the  country's  minimum  requirements  of 
imported  seed. 
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The  Katahdin  is  still  popular,  and  the  demand  will  be  for  this  variety,  with 
as  high  a  percentage  of  the  "small-size"  grade  as  will  be  available.  In  experi- 
mental plots  the  Sequoia  and  Pontiac  have  made  a  comparatively  good  showing, 
and  small  quantities  of  these  varieties  could  be  disposed  of  on  this  market.  The 
first  shipment  should  arrive  in  Montevideo  about  the  last  week  of  December, 
and  the  second  about  three  weeks  later. 

WARTIME  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRAZIL 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 
I.  Nature  and  Extent  of  Expansion 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  15,  1944. — Any  study  of  post-war  conditions  must 

necessarily  be  largely  speculative,  since  many  factors  may  arise  to  alter  con- 
clusions already  reached.  This  report  is  confined  chiefly  to  actualities  rather 
than  speculation.  The  amount  of  statistical  information  that  is  available 
concerning  wartime  industrial  developments  in  Brazil  is  limited.  What  is 
available  refers  mostly  to  the  pre-war  period  or,  at  best,  to  the  months 
immediately  succeeding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  For  example,  with  respect 
to  general  industrial  activity  there  are  figures  up  to  1940  only.  These  have 
some  bearing  on  the  subject,  since  they  show  the  trend  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Brazil  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect  of  wartime  conditions, 
although  they  indicate  more  particularly  the  influence  of  the  events  of  the  year 
or  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

General  Advance  in  Industrial  Production 

The  value  of  the  industrial  production  of  Brazil  in  1911  was  estimated  at 
438,000  contos  or,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  ruling,  approximately  $141,000,- 
000.  From  1925  to  1929  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  the  maximum  being 
attained  in  1928,  when  the  total  value  of  production  was  4,685,000  contos 
($562,000,000) .  A  period  of  retrogression  followed,  and  this  figure  was  not 
again  equalled  until  1935,  when  the  total  value  was  5,765,000  contos  ($335,- 
000,000) .  From  that  year  onward  there  was  a  steady  growth.  At  the  beginning 
of  1938  the  total  value  of  production  had  risen  to  8,274,000  contos  ($472,000,000), 
and  by  the  end  of  1940  it  reached  the  total  of  12,709,000  contos  ($635,000,000). 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  subsequent  three  years  this  value  has  increased  to  over 
20,000,000  contos  ($1,000,000,000).  (The  dollar  figures  are  given  as  a  matter 
of  interest  only,  since,  as  they  are  based  on  the  exchange  value  of  Brazilian 
currency  abroad,  they  do  not  serve  as  a  measure  of  internal  development). 

In  1912  there  were  registered  12,571  factories,  of  which  over  9,000  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  beverages,  and  footwear.  In  1930  there 
were  50,800,  and  the  number  of  industries  represented  had  increased  from  13  to 
37.  Six  years  later  the  total  number  was  57,000,  comprising  38  industries  or 
classes  of  industries.  By  1940  it  had  increased  to  64,687,  representing  39  indus- 
tries or  types  of  industries. 

Industrialization  Resulting  from  the  War 

There  have  been  great  industrial  changes  in  Brazil  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  the  war.  In  fact,  they  began  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  disturbing  trend  of  events  in  Europe.  As  early  as  1937 
capital  began  to  flow  from  Europe  to  Brazil  either  for  investment  or  safe- 
keeping, and  it  was  soon  followed  by  refugees  from  Europe.  During  the 
immediate  pre-war  period  and  for  many  months  subsequent  to  the  actual  out- 
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break  of  hostilities  much  of  this  capital  remained  dormant,  but  in  1940  there 
became  evident  a  tendency  to  invest  in  Brazilian  enterprises  and  to  engage  in 
industrial  developments.  This  tendency  became  more  marked  in  1941  and  1942. 

Outstanding  among  the  recent  developments  is  the  National  Steel  Industry 
(Cia  Siderurgica  Nacional),  the  financing  of  which  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Brazilian  Government.  This  company  is  constructing  a  modern  mill  at 
Volta  Redonda.  Already  a  certain  number  of  plants  are  manufacturing  basic 
aniline  dyes.  The  pulp  and  paper  mill  of  Klabin  Irmaos,  in  the  State  of  Parana, 
is  still  under  construction,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  meet  the  country's 
demand  for  newsprint  after  the  war  and  for  a  fair  proportion  of  pulp  for  other 
purposes  (roughly  25  per  cent  of  Brazil's  requirements).  It  is  reported  that 
plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  the  erection  of  other  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
The  Brazilian  Government  is  building  a  large  plant  close  to  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  motors  and  tractors.  The  tractor 
plant  will  produce  motors  and  tractors  for  military  use,  and  the  surplus  pro- 
duction will  be  of  agricultural  and  industrial  tractors.  In  Minas  Gerais  a 
factory  is  now  being  set  up  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  bodies,  and 
another  is  proposed  for  Sao  Paulo. 

Outside  the  city  of  Niteroi  a  glass  factory,  which  is  in  the  closing  stages 
of  construction,  expects  to  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  Brazilian  market 
for  window  glass  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  full  operation,  while  a  second  glass 
factory  in  Santos  is  also  expected  to  be  in  production  shortly. 

Of  great  importance  to  Brazil  is  the  development  during  the  past  two  years 
in  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and  semi-precious  stones.  Brazil  has  always 
had  the  nucleus  of  this  industry  in  the  semi-precious  stone  polishing  trade,  and 
is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sources  of  supply  for  semi-precious  stones  and 
industrial  diamonds.  Both  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was  a 
heavy  migration  of  diamond  merchants,  cutters  and  polishers  from  Europe  to 
Brazil.  The  improbability  of  an  early  peace  induced  many  of  these  people, 
who  brought  with  them  not  only  their  art  and  tools  but  considerable  capital 
in  money  and  uncut  stones,  to  engage  in  their  trade  in  this  country.  Five  years 
ago,  it  is  estimated,  there  were  less  than  150  cutters  and  polishers  in  Brazil; 
a  year  ago  the  number  was  placed  at  1,000.  Now  over  3,000  persons  are 
constantly  at  work,  and  a  school  for  training  Brazilians  has  been  established 
near  Petropolis,  close  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Together  with  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Development  project,  which  calls  for 
the  construction  of  a  modern  steel  mill,  the  foregoing  are  probably  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  recent  development.  Perhaps  of  even  greater  import- 
ance, however,  are  the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  relatively  small  industries 
that  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  mainly  as  a  result  of  refugee  capital 
investments.  As  a  rule  these  are  new  industries  for  Brazil  but,  in  addition, 
previously  established  industries  have  received  great  impetus  and  have  increased 
their  production  not  only  in  volume  but  also  in  diversity  of  products. 

Heretofore  Brazil  depended  almost  entirely  on  imported  drugs  and 
chemicals.  The  great  drug  houses  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  maintained  branches  in  Brazil,  but  these  were  in  the  main  offices  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  imported  products.  Now,  owing  to  transportation  and 
financing  difficulties  and  high  costs,  the  products  they  sold  are  being  locally 
manufactured  and  some  even  exported  to  Canada.  Not  more  than  eighteen 
months  ago  all  vitamin-fortified  fish  oils,  in  fact  practically  all  fish  oils,  were 
imported.  Now  Brazil  is  developing  her  own  industry,  utilizing  in  the  main 
shark  livers,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  coastal  waters.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
war  it  was  impossible  to  sell  a  medicinal  oil  that  was  not  pure  cod  liver  oil, 
and  even  eighteen  months  ago  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  any 
other  medicinal  fish  oil.   At  present,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
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buyers  for  imported  oils  of  any  type  on  account  of  competition  from  Brazilian 
products. 

As  evidence  of  the  extent  of  present  production  of  chemicals  in  Brazil,  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sao  Paulo  has  prepared  a  list  of  approximately 
125  items.  (This  list  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  is  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application;  refer  to 
File  No.  35226.) 

Extensive  developments  are  taking  place  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  Brazil,  and  manufacturers  have  now  reached  the  point  where  they  are 
able  to  export  to  neighbouring  South  American  countries.  Recently  the  local 
press  carried  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  had 
approved  a  resolution  of  the  National  Council  of  Industry  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  production  and  use  of  "utility  footwear  for  both 
town  and  country  use",  and  a  further  resolution  that  government  measures  be 
taken  to  increase  the  use  of  Brazilian-built  shoe  machinery. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  expansion  in  the  cotton  weaving  and  spinning  trades. 
Before  the  war  Brazil  was  an  importer  of  cotton  piece-goods.  Such  large  quan- 
tities are  now  being  exported  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  low-priced  cotton  goods  to  the  detriment  of  that  part  of  the  population  with  a 
low  buying  power.  Inquiries  made  recently  of  each  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  gabardines  as  to  the  possibility  of  accepting  orders  for  export  were  regretfully 
turned  down  for  the  stated  reason  that  their  factories  were  working  at  100  per 
cent  of  capacity  and  they  could  undertake  no  new  business  under  prevailing 
conditions. 

While  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  curtailed  the  pro- 
duction of  non-essential  civilian  consumer  goods,  no  such  restriction  has  been 
in  force  in  Brazil,  and  the  decision  as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  manufactured 
rests  with  the  manufacturer. 

Post-war  Imports 

The  post-war  market  in  Brazil  will  be  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
pre-war  period  so  far  as  imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  concerned.  There 
will  continue  to  be  a  large  demand,  probably  much  larger  than  formerly,  for 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment,  raw  materials  for  industry,  and  semi- 
manufactured materials  for  further  processing  in  Brazil.  Even  if  the  degree  of 
prosperity  is  considerably  less  than  is  now  enjoyed,  there  will  likely  also  be  a 
greater  market  than  before  the  war  for  luxury  articles  and  novelties.  However, 
so  much  depends  on  post-war  exchange  conditions  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
stress  this  point.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  fortunes  are  being 
made  in  Brazil  and  that  these  are  not  "book"  fortunes.  '  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Brazil  will  have  a  far  greater  number  of  wealthy  and  nearly  wealthy  people  than 
ever  before. 

Foodstuff  imports  will  revert  more  or  less  to  the  place  which  they  occupied 
before  the  war,  except  that  for  staple  lines  of  canned  goods  the  market  will 
probably  be  much  smaller,  due  to  the  marked  improvement  in  the  Brazilian 
packing  industry  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Argentina,  with  its  vast  resources  of 
agricultural  products,  has  successfully  developed  the  packing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  market  for  codfish  will  undoubtedly  be  as  large  as  it  ever  was,  if 
not  larger,  unless  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  enforced  restraint  with  respect  to 
eating  codfish  will  have  changed  the  Brazilian  taste  for  this  type  of  food. 

Protection  of  Industries 

Two  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  attitude  of  Brazil 
towards  protection  of  industries.  First,  the  Brazilian  Government  has  endeav- 
oured for  a  considerable  period,  and  with  success,  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the 
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national  consciousness  of  the  Brazilian  people.  One  of  its  prime  objects  has  been 
to  induce  Brazilians  to  participate  more  actively  in  the  industrial  and  other 
developments  of  their  country  rather  than  leave  it  to  foreign  interests  as  in 
former  years.  There  has  been  a  definite  campaign  toward  this  end  since  1930 
and  more  intensively  since  1937.  Its  influence  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
part  Brazil  is  playing  in  the  war.  The  national  spirit,  which  has  thus  been 
enlivened,  will  probably  manifest  itself  after  the  war  in  policies  to  maintain  the 
new  national  industries  under  Brazilian  direction. 

Secondly,  many  of  the  new  industries  have  the  financial  backing  of  the 
federal  or  state  governments,  while  others  have  proven  to  be  highly  essential 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  Government  will  willingly 
sacrifice  such  industries  if  tariff  protection  will  ensure  their  continuance.  Brazil 
has  always  favoured  a  high  tariff  for  fiscal  purposes  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  industries,  and  there  has  been  no  indication  of  a  radical  change  from  this 
viewpoint.  A  further  factor  of  some  importance  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
large  firms  owned  or  controlled  by  Axis  interests,  which  were  established  in 
Brazil  prior  to  the  war,  have  been  nationalized,  and  large  sums  of  Brazilian 
capital  have  been  put  into  them  in  this  process.  It  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  these  industries,  such  as  A.E.G.,  Alianca  Commercial  de  Anilinas,  Bayer, 
Merck,  Johann  Faber,  etc.,  will  be  given  every  protection  against  post-war 
competition,  particularly  from  their  erstwhile  parent  companies. 


IRELAND'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  1943 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  1,  1944. — Statistics  have  recently  been  issued  of  the  external 
trade  of  Ireland  in  1943.  These  figures  show  a  heavy  decline  in  both  imports 
and  exports  as  compared  with  those  for  1942. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1943  was  £26,102,904,  while  that  of  exports  was 
£27,477,464,  the  comparative  figures  for  1942  being  £34,630,064  and  £32,666,343 
respectively,  showing  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  imports  of  £8,527,160  and  in 
exports  of  £5,188,879.  The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  country  has 
therefore  fallen  off  by  £13,716,039,  or  by  about  21  per  cent,  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  reduction  in  imports  is  not  the  result  of  a  reduced  demand  but  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  various  supplies  formerly  obtainable  have  been 
diverted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United  Nation's  war  effort  and, 
secondly,  to  the  shortage  of  shipping.  The  small  amount  of  tonnage  space 
available  for  imports  has  to  be  reserved  for  carrying  wheat  and  other  raw 
materials  of  vital  importance. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  this  country,  particularly  the  production 
of  live  stock,  the  value  of  exports  of  which  increased  from  £11,948,214  in  1938 
to  £13,618,663  in  1943.  The  total  exportable  surplus  went  to  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

Summary  of  Trade  Statistics 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  imports  into  and  exports  from 
Ireland  under  four  main  categories  for  the  years  1938,  1942,  and  1943: 

Irish  Imports  and  Exports 

Imports  Exports  (including  Re-exports) 

1938            1942  1943  1938           1942  1943 

Live  animals                                                £    819,049   £    362,343  £    419,213  £11,948,214   £15,692,670  £13,618,663 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                12,106,805     11,371,994  7,805,399  9,916,521     14,086,152  10.371,814 

Other  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods     27,537,557     22,312,515  17,510,533  2,132,888      2,743,791  3,232,854 

Parcel  post                                                       950,640        583,212  367,759  242,135        142,694  254,133 


Total   £41,414,051   £34,630,064   £26,102,904   £24,239,758  £32,665,307  £27,477,464 
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MANPOWER  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 

Auckland,.  February  14,  1944. — The  major  problem  with  which  New  Zealand 
is  presently  concerned  is  the  provision  of  sufficient  manpower  to  carry  out  com- 
mitments as  a  producer  of  primary  and  secondary  products  and  as  an  active 
fighting  unit  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  possible  that  New  Zealand's  produc- 
tion has  suffered  as  the  result  of  over-commitments  in  manpower  in  the  military 
sphere.  The  manpower  situation  in  New  Zealand  was  reviewed  recently  in  the 
Auckland  Star,  a  summary  of  which  follows: 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  population  of  New  Zealand  was  1,632,000,  of 
which  804,000  were  males.  Of  this  number,  355,000  were  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  45.  The  introduction  of  compulsory  military  service  in  1940  soon  placed 
most  of  the  men  of  service  age  in  uniform.  The  number  retained  *by  the  Armed 
Forces  Appeal  Board  was  estimated  at  11  per  cent,  and  those  for  essential 
industry  number  230,000,  or  one-third  of  the  working  population.  Although  one- 
third  have  been  declared  essential,  every  worker  is  actually  liable  to  direction 
by  the  Manpower  Department.  The  young  men  in  the  18-19  age  group  have 
been  utilized  for  seasonal  demands.  These  have  gone  to  freezing  works  and  to 
state  vegetable  gardens. 

To  maintain  production  at  a  high  level  and  meet  extra  demands  for 
food  supplies,  men  have  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  home  forces.  The  policy 
of  late  has  been  to  'employ  a  minimum  number  on  home  defence  and  in  various 
necessary  services,  so  as  to  make  available  a  maximum  number  of  men  for 
overseas  services  and  industry.  From  April  to  September,  1943,  a  total  of 
12,240  men  were  released  from  the  army  and  directed  to  industry.  Of  this 
number,  426  were  placed  on  sheep  farms,  1,065  on  dairy  farms,  and  875  in  other 
agricultural  activities.  The  remainder  went  into  essential  secondary  industry 
and  public  services.  Since  October,  1943,  a  further  700  men  have  been  released. 

Despite  this  redistribution,  the  problem  remains  unsolved,  and  production 
figures,  particularly  those  relating  to  dairy  products,  continue  to  show  a  falling- 
off.  At  present  New  Zealand's  role  as  a  primary  producer  is  of  greater  import- 
ance to  the  war  effort  of  the  Allies  than  ever.  During  the  first  four  years  of  war 
her  record  of  production  and  export  of  food  has  been  an  impressive  one.  During 
that  period  a  total  of  2,097,000  tons  of  food,  made  up  of  467,000  tons  of  butter, 
450,000  tons  of  cheese,  and  1,180,000  tons  of  meat,  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.    In  addition  the  Dominion  supplied  3,250,000  bales  of  wool. 

Of  a  total  of  848,645  (1942  estimate)  women  in  New  Zealand,  220,000  are 
now  in  employment.  Over  100,000  of  these  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30 
and  have  been  diverted  from  non-essential  to  essential  work.  Until  the  middle 
of  1943,  a  total  of  8,500  women  were  in  the  armed  services.  Many  of  these, 
however,  have  since  been  released  and  have  been  absorbed  into  land  service  and 
other  essential  work. 

AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Sydney,  February  3,  1944. — The  following  extract,  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished Annual  Report  of  the  Australian  Bureau  of  Sugar  Experiment  Stations, 
is  of  interest  at  this  time,  when  the  continued  decline  in  sugar  production  is  the 
occasion  of  considerable  concern  to  producers  of  this  commodity: 

"  The  figures  set  out  in  the  accompanying  table  indicate  the  sharp  down- 
ward trend  of  Australian  sugar  production  since  1939.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  has  dropped  from  the  peak  of  891,422  tons  in 
1939  to  605,609  tons  for  the  current  season.   While  the  area  harvested  has  also 
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decreased,  the  rate  of  decline  is  much  less  than  that  for  production,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  factors  other  than  reduced  acreages  are  contributing  to  the  lower 
production.  It  must  be  concluded  that  deficiencies  in  available  field  labour  and 
fertilizer  both  play  an  important  part  in  this  decline. 


Tons 

Tons 

of  Sugar 

Acres 

of  Sugar 

Tons  of 

Season 

Made 

Harvested 

Per  Acre 

Fertilizer 

  891,422 

261,047 

3.41 

61,000 

1940   

  759,446 

265,738 

2.86 

59,000 

1941  

  697,440 

246,939 

2.82 

54,000 

1942   

  605,596 

238,213 

2.55 

35,000 

1943   

  605,609 

15,000 

"  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  have  determined  and  included  in  the  data 
the  quantity  of  fertilizer  purchased  by  cane-growers  each  year  and  have  related 
these  tonnages  to  the  crop  which  they  helped  to  produce  for  the  following  season. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  application  of  55,000  to  60,000  tons  dropped 
sharply  to  35,000  tons  for  the  1942  crop  and  15,000  tons  for  the  1943  crop.  Nor 
is  this  the  whole  story;  the  level  of  p'lant-food  constituents  was  considerably 
lower  in  the  fertilizer  applied  to  the  1943  crop  and,  due  to  transport  difficulties, 
delayed  or  late  application  was  frequent. 

"  Sugar-cane  is  a  perennial  plant  and,  under  Queensland  practice,  three  or 
four  crops  are  cut  from  each  planting.  The  weight  of  the  cane  produced  in  a 
field  in  any  one  year  is  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
individual  plants  which  contributed  the  previous  crop.  That  is  to  say,  if  for  any 
reason  the  component  plants  are  below  normal  size,  then  this  stunting  will  per- 
sist and  will  adversely  affect  the  size  of  subsequent  ratoon  crops,  even  though 
the  latter  be  grown  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The  ill-effects  of 
inadequate  fertilizer  and  cultivation  are  therefore  permanent,  and  complete 
restoration  of  normal  crops  cannot  be  attained  until  several  years  after  resump- 
tion of  normal  cultivation  and  fertilizer  practices. 

"  As  indicated  above,  the  detrimental  effects  of  current  late  and  reduced 
applications  of  fertilizer  will  be  operative  at  least  until  1946,  even  assuming 
that  adequate  and  timely  supplies  are  available  from  now  onwards.  However, 
although  the  Commonwealth  Government  allocations  of  fertilizer  for  the  1944 
crop  show  an  improvement  in  quantity  and  quality,  transport  has  become  even 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  deliveries  have  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  date. 
At  time  of  writing  there  are  no  indications  that  deliveries  will  even  be  equal 
to  last  year's,  and  already  they  are  overdue. 

"  The  already  intense  difficulties  are  accentuated  by  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia-nitrate-of-soda  position.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Queensland  sugar 
industry  absorbed  half  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  imported  into  or  manufactured 
in  Australia  but,  since  the  cessation  of  imports  of  this  commodity,  Australian 
production  has  not  been  divided  pro  rata,  and  the  sugar  industry  has  been 
required  to  take  such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  as  is  available  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Were  a  proportion  of  Australian-produced  sulphate  of  ammonia  made 
available,  it  could  be  transported  northwards  in  relatively  small  quantities 
continuously  throughout  the  year.  In  such  circumstances  the  greatly  attenuated 
transport  and  storage  facilities  in  North  Queensland  could  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion reasonably  well.  Moreover,  this  fertilizer  could  be  stored  through  the 
monsoonal  wet  season,  which  is  not  practicable  wTith  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  which  the  industry  can  accept  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  it  necessarily  arrives  from  overseas  in  a  very  few  large  shipments,  and  in 
present  circumstances  the  concentrated  quantity  of  land  transport  required  for 
the  rapid  disposal  of  large  quantities  cannot  be  provided  at  North  Queensland 
ports.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  nitrate  of  soda  has  25  per  cent  more  bulk 
than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  thus  increasing  the  transport  problem. 
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"  The  high  development  of  mechanization  in  cane-growing  and  the  extensive 
use  of  rubber-tired  tractors  and  trucks  have  placed  the  industry  at  considerable 
disadvantage  in  the  present  crisis,  and  the  problem  of  spare  parts  for  farm 
machinery  is  acute  and  serious.  The  already  depleted  fleet  of  tractors  could 
be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  if  better  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
spare  parts  prevailed. 

"  Unless  transport  facilities  are  improved,  more  first-class  labour  released, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  more  suitable  fertilizer  and  machinery  spare  parts 
provided,  production  of  sugar  in  Queensland  will  continue  to  reach  progressively 
lower  levels." 


UNITED  STATES  PRICE  CEILINGS  ON  CANADIAN  FRESH- WATER  FISH 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  10,  1944. — With  reference  to  a  report  on  the  establishment 
of  price  ceilings  for  fresh  fish  in  the  United  States  under  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
lation No.  418,  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2060 
(July  24,  1943),  Amendment  No.  6  to  this  regulation,  effective  December  1, 
1943,  brought  under  price  control  certain  fresh  fish  originating  in  Canada. 

Under  this  amendment,  prices  were  set  for  six  principal  species  of  imported 
Canadian  fresh-water  fish  at  levels  which,  according  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  represented  a  reduction  of  35  to  40  per  cent  from  the 
prices  then  prevailing.  The  ceilings  under  present  regulations  apply  to  fish 
caught  in  the  waters  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  territories  north 
of  these  provinces  and  that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  which  lies  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  original  order  (No.  418) ,  prices  for  each  class  of 
seller  except  the  producer  were  set  out  in  schedules,  and  definite  mark-ups  were 
provided  for  different  classes  of  wholesalers.  As  fish  are  also  sold  under  retail 
mark-ups,  the  price  reductions  were  in  most  cases  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Maximum  prices,  in  United  States  currency,  which  primary  fish  shipper- 
wholesalers  and  Cash-and-carry  wholesalers  may  receive  for  each  variety  and 
style  of  dressing  are  shown  in  columns  B  and  D  respectively  of  the  following 
table;  it  is  understood  that  Canadian  shippers  receive  payment  at  the  rates 
shown  in  column  B : 

Schedule  of  Prices 


Column  B      Column  D 


Whitefish,  Selkirk, 
Lake  Winnipeg 


Whitefish,  all  other  lakes 


Lake  trout 

Yellow  pike  (yellows  or  wall- 
eyed pike),  Lake  Winnipe- 
gosis 


Yellow  pike  (yellows  or  wall- 
eyed pike),  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  Lake  Manitoba 


Style  of  Dressing 

Size 

Cents  per  Pound 

Round  or  gutted 

1  to  3 

164 

19 

Round  or  gutted 

3  to  4 

184 

21 

Round  or  gutted 

Over  4 

204 

234 

Round  or  gutted 

1  to  3 

164 

19 

Round  or  gutted 

3  to  4 

184 

21 

Round  or  gutted 

Over  4 

204 

234 

Round  or  gutted 

All  sizes 

164 

19 

Round 

All  sizes 

15 

174 

Gutted 

All  sizes 

14 

164 

Headed  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

184 

21 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

43 

47 

Round 

All  sizes 

144 

17 

Gutted 

All  sizes 

134 

16 

Headed  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

174 

20 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

43 

47 
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Column  B     Column  D 


Yellow  pike   (yellows  or  wall- 
eyed pike),  afll  other  lakes 


Pickerel  (jacks,  Great  Northern 
pike  or  grass  pike),  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Lake  Winni- 
pegosis 

Pickerel  (jacks,  Great  Northern 
pike  or  grass  pike),  all 
other  lakes 

Sauger  (sand  pike) 


Style  of  Dressing 

Size 

Cents  per  Pound 

Round 

All  sizes 

14J 

17 

Gutted 

All  sizes 

13£ 

16 

Headed  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

Hi 

on 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

43 

47 

Pound 

All  sizes 

7 

9 

Headed  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

9£ 

Hi 

Round 

All  sizes 

6 

8 

Headed  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

81 

Round 

All  sizes 

9 

ii 

Headed  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

1U 

14 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

30J 

34 

Round 

All  sizes 

m 

15 

Yellow  perch 

These  prices,  which  are  based  on  weighted  averages  for  1942,  are  the  same 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  although,  should  it  be  necessary  to  establish  other 
prices  for  different  seasons,  this  may  be  done  by  amendment.  The  established 
prices  are  valid  for  sales  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  to  them  may  be 
added  duty  and  transportation  from  the  point  of  sale  in  Canada  to  the  destina- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Cost  of  boxes  may  also  be  added  to  the  scheduled 
prices. 

In  a  press  release  accompanying  the  Order,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration stated  that  the  war-induced  increase  in  the  demand  had  resulted  in  high 
prices  being  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  consequently  in  Canada,  for  these 
varieties  of  fish.  It  is  also  stated  that  production  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces 
amounts  to  about  45,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion  regard- 
ing this  Order  among  United  States  fish  dealers,  and  meetings  have  been  held 
with  O.P.A.  officials  to  obtain  clarification  as  to  its  administration.  Close  con- 
tact is  being  maintained  with  Canadian  price  control  authorities,  and  export 
permit  applications  are  only  being  approved  if  prices  are  in  conformity  with 
existing  United  States  ceiling  prices. 

If  necessary,  amendments  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
special  conditions  attendant  upon  placing  under  price  ceilings  a  product  originat- 
ing in  another  country  and  snipped  to  the  United  States  through  various  ports 
of  entry. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHICAGO  AND  DISTRICT 

H.  A.  Spencer,  Oefice  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Chicago,  March  10,  1944. — Sharp  gains  over  current  or  recent  record  levels 
have  now  become  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  in  almost  all  forms  of  business 
activity  in  this  area.*  Aggregate  industrial  production  continues  to  advance 
fractionally,  but  the  shifting  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  simultaneously 
prompt  numerous  contract  cut-backs  and  cancellations  and  special  expansion 
programs.  Agricultural  production  during  1943  was  slightly  below  the  records 
set  in  1942,  but  nevertheless  exceeded  the  average  of  the  five  moderately 
favourable  crop  seasons  1937-41.  Although  1943  retail  sales  were  for  the  most 
part  above  the  levels  of  the  preceding  year,  some  tapering-off  has  been  evident. 


♦Includes  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
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Despite  continual  adjustments  to  changing  war  needs,  Seventh  Federal 
Reserve  District  industries  are  maintaining  their  dominant  position  in  the 
national  war  effort.  Through  September,  1943,  the  armed  services  and  affiliated 
units  had  placed  in  the  district  states  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  contracts  for 
ordnance  materials,  which  include  guns,  ammunition,  and  combat  vehicles. 
Michigan,  which  leads  the  nation  in  combat-vehicle  production,  also  ranks  first 
among  the  states  in  total  and  ordnance  contracts  and  third  in  aircraft  contracts. 

War  Materials 

The  more  than  31  billion  dollars  in  contracts  awarded  to  firms  in  the 
Seventh  Districts  nineteen  principal  industrial  areas  account  for  80  per  cent 
of  the  district  total.  Within  the  five  district  states — Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin — similar  contracts  worth  39-7  billion  dollars  constitute 
nearly  23  per  cent  of  all  awards  in  the  nation. 

The  Detroit  and  'Chicago  industrial  areas  together  have  been  granted  over 
one-eighth  of  the  war  supply  and  facility  contracts  awarded  to  the  nation's 
manufacturers  since  the  beginning  of  the  defence  period.  These  two  areas 
clearly  dominate  industrial  activities  of  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District, 
for  over  one-half  of  all  contracts  awarded  to  the  district  states  have  been  given 
to  plants  in  these  areas.  The  seventeen  other  major  industrial  areas  located 
within  the  Seventh  District  have  been  awarded  approximately  18  billion  dollars 
of  war  contracts  since  1940. 

By  December,  1943,  Seventh  District  firms  had  received  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  ordnance  contracts,  20  per  cent  of  the  aircraft  contracts  awarded, 
and  8  per  cent  of  the  shipbuilding  contracts.  The  "all  other"  group,  which 
includes  machinery,  metals,  railroad  equipment,  paper,  chemicals,  and  numerous 
other  items,  is  large  in  relation  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Railroads 

Long  the  hub  of  the  nation's  railroad  lines,  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve 
District  has  been  a  major  shipping  and  transhipping  centre  for  the  large-scale 
wartime  transport  of  men  and  materials.  The  rapid  growth  of  war  production 
in  this  district  is  directly  reflected  in  the  tonnage  of  manufactures  shipped  by 
rail.  With  about  22  per  cent  of  the  war  contracts  in  the  United  States,  Seventh 
District  states  supplied  in  1942  about  the  same  proportion  of  rail  shipments  of 
manufactured  products — 77  million  tons  as  against  the  national  total  of  361 
million.   In  1943,  the  volume  continued  to  grow. 

More  minerals  were  brought  into  the  district  than  originated  therein — an 
additional  24-4  million  tons.  In  agricultural  products,  inbound  balances  gen- 
erally exceeded  the  outbound,  and  the  key  position  of  the  district  as  a  packing 
centre  is  indicated  by  the  large  outbound  balances  of  carload  shipments  of  meats. 

Construction 

Influenced  by  a  declining  need  for  new  industrial  facilities,  contract  cancella- 
tions and  cut-backs,  government  building  restrictions,  and  shortages  of  some 
basic  materials,  construction  activity  in  1943  fell  off  to  less  than  a  third  of  the 
1942  all-time  record  level.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  decline  was  more 
moderate  but  nevertheless  at  least  40  per  cent  below  that  for  the  previous  year. 
The  outlook  for  1944  is  for  a  further  substantial  drop  in  construction,  perhaps 
as  sharp  as  the  1942-43  decline,  unless  unexpected  changes  occur  relaxing  build- 
ing restrictions  and  making  available  manpower  and  materials. 
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Coal 

While  federal  directives  on  producer  coal  prices  were  probably  more  numer- 
ous in  1943  than  in  any  other  recent  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  there 
were  relatively  few  changes  in  Chicago  market  quotations  on  at-mine  coal.  Prin- 
cipally, these  came  in  January,  March,  April,  November  and  December,  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say  there  were  broad,  sweeping  revisions  in  those  periods. 
If  anything,  the  changes  were  spotty  and  often  applied  to  coals  from  certain 
fields,  while  those  in  others  were  unaffected. 

The  most  important  changes  in  shipper-coal  prices  came  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  increased  the  Eastern  prices. 
These  price  adjustments  were  made  to  take  care  of  increased  operating  costs, 
involving  higher  wages  and  other  items  which  affect  the  cost  of  production. 

Although  there  were  some  lower  prices  than  the  maxima,  most  shippers 
were  at  ceiling  on  their  coals  in  all  districts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  consumer  has  gone  up  generally  considerably  less  than  one  dollar 
a  ton  in  the  last  three  years,  despite  greatly  higher  operating  costs. 

Petroleum 

Petroleum  markets  finished  out  a  year  of  virtually  continuous  strength, 
such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  many  years.  Based  on  a  condition  of  general 
shortage  of  supply,  both  crude  oil  and  refined  sections  of  the  market  held  firm. 
Scarcity  of  material  kept  prices  from  declining;  government  price  ceilings  pre- 
vented them  from  advancing.  As  a  result,  prices  in  general  closed  the  year 
virtually  frozen. 

Increasing  volume  of  demand  for  petroleum  products  for  direct  war  require- 
ments was  of  course  a  dominant  element  of  the  general  market  situation  in 
petroleum.  As  the  year  closed,  this  call  for  material  as  a  whole  was  still 
expanding. 

Diversified  Production 

The  war  has  established  in  the  Chicago  area  the  most  diversified  production 
of  goods  in  the  nation's  history.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  report 
for  1943  shows  that  the  full  conversion  to  war  by  Chicago  industries  resulted  in 
an  industrial  output  representing  $10,400,000,000;  this  is  more  than  twice  the 
volume  in  1939. 

The  dollar  balance  between  the  United  States  and  Latin- American  countries 
is  favourable  to  the  rush  of  orders  for  the  Middle  West  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  survey  demonstrated  that,  because  of  the  quantities  of  materials  bought 
from  them  and  the  little  it  was  necessary  to  ship  them,  most  Latin-American 
countries  have  accumulated  surpluses  of  American  money  that  must  be  spent 
here.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  Chicago  area,  the 
post-war  export  trade  will  continue  to  flourish  after  the  first  rush  of  buying 
replacement  goods  has  subsided. 

Retail  Sales 

Labour  shortages,  production  difficulties,  and  the  total  elimination  of 
hundreds  of  fast-selling  items  in  1943  have  conspired  against  success  in  retailing. 
Despite  all  difficulties,  however,  retailers  have  just  completed  the  greatest  year 
in  their  history. 

Unless  a  shift  in  war  policy  causes  changes  that  cannot  be  foreseen  now,  in 
1944  there  should  not  be  much  change  in  the  availability  of  piece-goods,  towels 
and  bedding,  curtains  and  draperies,  lingerie,  infants'  wear,  women's  shoes, 
dinnerware,  horticultural  goods,  stoves  and  accessories,  toys,  toilet  goods,  and 
candy.  At  this  time  it  appears  that  furniture,  jewelry  and  novelties,  glassware, 
men's  and  boys'  shoes,  men's  clothing,  hosiery  and  dress  accessories  will  become 
even  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  satisfactory  quantities. 
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Employment 

A  search  for  womanpower  continues  to  dominate  manpower  activities. 
Maximum  utilization  of  the  present  labour  force  is  the  aim  of  industry  and 
government,  with  labour  turnover  the  principal  stumbling-block.  Government 
authorities  are  to  minimize  turnover  by  urging  full  compliance  with  regulations 
making  statements  of  availability  a  prerequisite  to  transfers  between  essential 
jobs.  The  48-hour  week  has  now  been  ordered  for  more  than  thirty-five  cities 
in  the  Seventh  District,  particularly  in  the  industrial  areas  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  chief  value  of 
the  introduction  of  the  longer  work-week  in  all  the  labour-shortage  areas  has 
been  in  reduced  demands,  for  new  labour  and  replacements.  The  releasing  of 
workers  has  been  relatively  less  important.  Employers  have  utilized  workers 
released  under  the  longer  week  to  meet  their  own  normal  turnover  demand  for 
new  employees. 

Current  estimates  place  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  seeking  work 
at  800,000  in  the  United  States  and  probably  less  than  150,000  in  the  Seventh 
District.  Most  of  the  unemployed  are  persons  who  are  between  jobs.  Those 
temporarily  ill  account  for  perhaps  one-third  of  the  total.  Only  about  7  per 
cent  are  reported  to  have  been  seeking  work  for  more  than  three  months.  The 
present  number  of  unemployed  is  below  the  level  previously  held  to  be  the 
possible  minimum  and  further  reductions  are  not  likely.  Discharges  from  the 
armed  services  are  now  beginning  to  provide  a  small  but  increasingly  important 
source  of  new  employees. 

Post-war  Plans 

While  all  major  efforts  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  continue  to  be 
directed  toward  speeding  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  increasing  attention  is  being 
given  to  plans  for  future  operations  during  both  the  so-called  conversion 
and  post-war  periods.  Actually  the  number  of  specific  planning  programs 
which  have  reached  any  appreciable  degree  of  finality  remains  small,  chiefly 
because  key  industrial  executives  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  devote  much  time 
to  post-war  plans  and  still  meet  their  war  program  requirements.  Nevertheless, 
committees  of  executives  and  other  specialists  have  been  formed  by  firms 
throughout  the  district.  In  a  few  instances,  orders  for  post-war  delivery  have 
been  placed.  A  considerable  amount  of  planning  is  directed  toward  the  rebuild- 
ing and  expanding  of  marketing  outlets,  which  are  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
probable  future  demand  for  products  and  their  distribution  to  industrial 
and  other  consumers.  Where  technically  trained  personnel  can  be  spared  for 
short  periods,  new  products  are  being  studied,  and  customers'  past  and  current 
demands  analysed  to  foresee  possible  opportunities  for  improving  goods  and 
services. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PRICE  REGULATION 

From  The  Times  Trade  and  Engineering  Supplement 

FUTURE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Subjects  which  organized  commerce  is  discussing  with  the  Government 
include  the  retention  of  control  of  prices  and  imports,  the  development  of  South 
African  industry,  social  security  schemes  and  the  re-employment  of  men  and 
women  returning  from  active  service.  A  Government  Commission  is  specially 
investigating  those  domestic  requirements  which  figure  most  prominently  in  the 
cost-of-living  index.  In  recent  utterances  the  Minister  of  Finance  gives  little 
ground  for  expecting  a  reversion  to  pre-war  level  and  incidence  of  taxation.  He 
warns  the  public  to  expect  increased  State  expenditure. 
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The  future  of  industry  is  involved  in  the  outcome  of  the  survey  and  investi- 
gation now  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries.  Some  industries 
may  have  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  Board's  report.  Every  industry  is  treated  on 
its  economic  merits  alone  by  the  Development  Corporation,  all  the  approaches 
to  which  are  confidential.  Applications  received  from  firms  oversea  for  assist- 
ance will  be  carefully  considered.  A  scheme  to  establish  sheltered  workshops 
for  ex-Servicemen  who  cannot  be  absorbed  into  ordinary  industry  is  under  way. 
Of  the  ex-Servicemen  who  have  passed  through  the  dispersal  depots,  70  per  cent 
have  returned  to  their  original  employment  and  22  per  cent  have  been  placed  in 
satisfactory  employment. 

STANDARDS  BUREAU  PROPOSED 

The  Government  proposes  to  establish  a  South  African  Standards  Bureau 
on  which  organized  industry  will  be  represented  and  to  appoint  an  additional 
member  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries  to  give  it  the  necessary  strength 
to  constitute  a  standing  Tariff  Advisory  Committee,  on  which  commerce  and 
industry  will  both  be  represented,  to  deal  with  the  Union's  tariff  policy.  The 
functions  of  the  Bureau  will  be  to  assist  industry  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing standards  of  quality  and  to  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption  of  suitable 
standards  and  types  of  instruments,  machine  tools,  and  other  goods,  thereby 
making  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  industrial  production. 

High-priced  goods  costing  about  £50,000,000  will  have  been  imported  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  one  authority  estimates,  and  by  purchasing  them  at 
excessive  figures  South  Africa  will  have  lost  in  12  months  £25,000,000.  Export 
prices  at  the  foreign  source  of  supply,  he  says,  are  far  too  high,  and  when  a 
consignment  reaches  this  country  they  are  doubled  or  even  trebled.  In  the  shops 
some  articles  in  everyday  use  have  risen  in  cost  from  500  to  1,000  per  cent. 
Cups' and  saucers  shipped  before  the  war  at  2s.  a  dozen  might  be  worth  4s. 
to-day,  but  they  are  9s.  or  10s.  a  dozen  when  obtained  from  the  sources  whence 
South  Africa  has  been  compelled  to  buy.  Landed  here,  they  cost  27s.  to  35s. 
a  dozen.  Bought  for  £2  before  the  war,  dinner  sets  which  might  be  worth  £4  or 
£5  now  may  be  sold  for  £20  or  £25.  Articles  that  used  to  be  sold  for  3d.  and  6d. 
are  being  sold  at  3s.,  4s.,  and  5s.  Fines  up  to  £500  have  been  imposed  for 
profiteering  in  spite  of  pleas  of  breakages  and  the  difficulty  of  replacement. 

New  industries  serving  the  mines  are  among  those  assured  of  permanence. 
An  expanding  field  is  assigned  to  the  manufacture  of  rock-drills,  and  changes  in 
practice  and  design  are  expected.  Some  secondary  industries  will  have  a 
struggle  for  survival  with  the  return  of  competition.  Observers  predict  not  only 
an  intensive  drive  in  Great  Britain  and  other  leading  exporting  countries  to 
regain  what  they  have  lost  during  the  war,  but  also  serious  setbacks  for 
merchants  who  placed  large  orders,  still  unexecuted,  in  neutral  countries  when 
it  was  difficult  to  get  any  supplies  from  Allied  countries  oversea.  The  system 
begun  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  its  Stores  Sub-Committee  in  co-ordinating 
orders  to  counteract  the  tendency  towards  excessive  indenting  has  been  com- 
mended by  the  commercial  community. 

Public  and  private  vehicles  must  be  made  to  last  longer  if  South  Africa  is 
to  have  adequate  transport  pending  the  arrival  of  new  stocks  after  the  war. 
Old  vehicles  are  going  out  of  service,  spare  parts  being  hard  to  get.  The.  Rail- 
way Administration  has  warned  the  public  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
all  sleeping  accommodation  from  the  main-line  passenger  trains.  No  new 
engines  have  been  placed  in  service  for  four  years,  and  workshops  have  reached 
their  maximum  of  effort. 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY:  REVISED  LIST  OF  SPECIFIED  PERSONS 

A  new  consolidation  of  the  List  of  Specified  Persons  has  just  been  published 
and  is  on  sale  to  the  public  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa.  This 
consolidation  is  based  on  revisions  made  to  the  list  as  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Canada  Gaz'ette.  In  addition  to  the  original  list,  forty-eight  revisions 
have  been  issued  since  the  beginning  of  1940. 

The  List  of  Specified  Persons  now  contains  over  15,000  names,  an  increase 
of  about  519  names  over  the  number  in  the  previous  consolidation.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  listings,  however,  continues  to  decrease.  This  decrease  is  apparent 
particularly  in  the  listings  for  Latin  American  countries,  notably  Mexico. 

The  list  is  published  for  the  use  of  Canadian  businessmen  who  deal  in  export 
trade,  and  it  is  in  their  interest  to  consult  this  list,  since  it  contains  the  name  of 
persons  who,  although  not  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  enemy  territory 
or  in  territory  in  occupation  of  the  enemy  are,  by  reason  of  their  enemy  nation- 
ality or  enemy  association,  persons  with  whom  trading  is  prohibited  under  the 
Revised  Regulations  Respecting  Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1943).  These 
regulations  are  administered  by  the  Custodian's  office  in  the  Department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Canada.  The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of 
names  included  in  the  list  within,  each  country. 

Afghanistan   9  Morocco  (Spanish  Zone)   63 

Andorra   1  Morocco  (Tangier  Zone)   110 

Arabia   4  Nicaragua   112 

Argentina   1,620  Panama   56 

Bolivia   469  Paraguay   84 

Brazil   933  Peru  .  .   951 

Chile   1,571  Portugal   1,124 

Colombia   1,186  Angola  (Portugal)   121 

Costa  Rica..   262  Azores  (Portugal)   10 

Cuba   102  Cape  Verde  Islands  (Portugal)  ....  20 

Dominican  Republic   38  Madeira  (Portugal)   42 

Ecuador   425  Mozambique  (Portugal)   74 

Eire   38  Portuguese  East  Africa   27 

El  Salvador   138  Portuguese  China   1 

Guatemala  *  404  Portuguese  Guinea   14 

Haiti   66  Portuguese  India   22 

Honduras   40  Spain                                            ..  1,197 

Iceland   2  Canary  Islands  (Spain)   43 

Iran   20  Fernando  Po  and  Spanish  Guinea  .  .  28 

Iraq   33  Sweden   363 

Liberia   5  Switzerland   1,200 

Liechtenstein   32  Turkey   389 

Mexico   958  Uruguay   404 

Venezuela   332 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Trinidad 

Import  Licences  for  Feedstuffs  from  Canada  Suspended 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  notified  importers  on  March  10  that  no  further 
licences  would  be  granted  for  the  importation  of  prepared  animal  and  poultry 
feeds,  mill  feeds,  and  soya-bean  meal  from  Canada,  only  direct  shipments  to  the 
Trinidad  Food  Controller  being  permitted. 
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British  Guiana 

Tariff  Duties  Changed 

By  an  Ordinance  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Guiana,  assented  to 
on  February  14,  1944,  the  following  changes  were  made  in  duties  (former  rates 
being  shown  in  parentheses) : 

British 

Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 

Cigars  Per  lb.       $2.75  ($2.42)  $3.45  ($3.45) 

Cigarettes,  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire 

entirely  from  Empire  tobacco . .  .  .Per  lb.       $2.35  ($2.10)   

Cigarettes,  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire 

entirely  from  foreign-grown  tobacco  Per  lb.       $2.75  ($2.53)   

Cigarettes,  manufactured  in  foreign  countries 

Per  lb.    $3.45  ($3.45) 

Other  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff: 

Manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  entirely 

from  Empire  tobacco  Per  lb.       $1.60  ($1.36)   

Manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  entirely 

from  foreign  tobacco  Per  lb.       $2.05  ($1.80)   

Manufactured  in  foreign  countries  ..Per  lb.    $2.05  ($3.00) 

Tobacco,  in  leaf,  if  in  packages  containing  not 
less  than  400  pounds: 
Containing  not  less  than  25  per  cent  and  not 

more  than  38  per  cent  of  moisture.  .Per  lb.      85  cts.  (70  cts.)  85  cts.  (70  cts.) 

Containing  less  than  25  per  cent  of  moisture 

Per  lb.       $1.35  ($1.10)  ($1.35  ($1.10) 

Tobacco  in  leaf,  if  in  packages  containing  less 
than  400  lbs.: 
Containing  not  less  than  25  per  cent  and  not 

more  than  38  per  cent  of  moisture  .Per  lb.      95  cts.  (80  cts.)  95  ots.  (80  cts.) 

Containing  less  than  25  per  cent  of  moisture 

Per  lb.       $1.45  ($1.20)  $1.45  ($1.20) 

Evaporated  and  powdered  milk  prepared  en- 
tirely from  whole  milk  Per  100  lbs.    Free  (5%  ad  val.)     50  cts.  (15%  ad  val.) 

Condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk  pre- 
pared wholly  or  in  part  from  skimmed  milk 

Per  100  lbs.        $10  ($4.80).  $30  ($14) 

Cocoa,  raw  and  prepared,  including  chocolate 

prepared  otherwise  than  as  confectionery 

Per  lb.      2  cts.   (8  cts.)  6  cts.  (24  cts.) 

Artificial  silk  piece-goods  Ad  val.        5%  (16§%)  10%  (33J%) 

Cotton  piece-goods  Ad  val.        5%  (16|%)  10%  (33J%) 

Cotton   thread,   darning   cotton   and  darning 

wool  Ad  val.        5%  (16|%)  10%  (33J%) 

In  addition  to  these  rates,  the  foregoing  articles  are  subject  to  a  bill-of- 
entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  canned  milk  and 
cocoa  to  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

Canadian  and  Empire  goods  are  dutiable  under  the  preferential  tariff. 


Mexico 

Documentation  Requirements 

When  shipping  to  Mexico,  exporters  are  required  to  prepare  at  least  an 
original  and  two  copies  of  the  commercial  invoice,  but  in  practice  six  or  more 
copies  may  be  necessary.  No  special  form  is  prescribed,  but  certain  require- 
ments as  to  what  the  invoice  must  contain  are  laid  down  by  Mexican  regulations. 
A  new  leaflet  explanatory  of  the  Mexican  regulations  for  commercial  invoices 
and  other  shipping  documents  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Interested  Canadian  exporters  may  obtain  a  copy  on  application 
to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind  them  with  the 
Index  at  the  end  of  each  half-year. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  27,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  27,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  March  20,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Weekending  Weekending 

Bank  Rate 

Mar.  20 

Miar.  27 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

(U  A      A  O  A  A 

$4 . 4300 

2 

Selling 

A    A  7{\Ci 

u  .  4 / uu 

— 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

i  ii  c\{\ 

— 

Mexico  

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4-8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

• — 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

H 

Free 

.2776 

.2761 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5877 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

If 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  addresst  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — c/o  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis, 
Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran/ and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birelett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.    (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.l. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.l.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  G.  R.  Paterson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.l.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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DECENTRALIZATION  PLAN  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 
FURTHER  SIMPLIFIED 

With  reference  to  the  notices  concerning  modifications  of  the  decentraliza- 
tion plan  for  controlling  exports  to  Latin  America,  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  2072  (October  16,  1943)  and  No.  2086  (January  22, 
1944),  a  further  modification,  which  became  effective  on  March  15,  1944,  pro- 
vides that  import  recommendations  are  no  longer  required  for  the  following  five 
groups  of  commodities:  trucks,  passenger  cars,  and  other  motor  vehicles;  type- 
writers and  other  office  appliances ;  radio  receiving  tubes  and  other  radio  equip- 
ment; parts  for  the  repair  of  certain  types  of  equipment;  petroleum  products. 

This  modification  applies  to  exports  to  all  Latin  American  countries  except 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua. 

Still  further  simplification  of  the  plan  is  under  consideration.  Exporters 
should  communicate  with  the  Export  Permit  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  commodities  they  wish  to 
export  to  Latin  America  still  require  import  recommendations  (or  equivalent 
documents)  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  Canadian  export  perj 
many  cases  these  documents,  issued  in  the  country  of  destination, 
required. 
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ODT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  MODIFIED 

Canadian  exporters  are  familiar  with  the  procedure  whereby  they  have 
been  granted  Office  of  Defence  Transport  permits  by  the  Transport  Controller 
at  Montreal  for  shipments  of  2,240  pounds  or  more  moving  via  United  States 
ports  of  exit.  This  procedure  has  been  modified  by  ODT  General  Order  16-A 
of  March  10,  1944,  which  provides  that,  as  from  March  15,  ODT  permits  will 
not  be  required  for  less  than  (motor)  truckload  or  less  than  (railway)  carload 
quantities.  "Truckload"  and  "carload"  are  defined  as  10,000  and  20,000  pounds 
respectively.  Canadian  exports  via  United  States  ports  of  exit  move  almost 
entirely  by  rail,  so  that  in  effect  this  new  regulation  means  that  exporters  will 
NOT  require  to  obtain  an  ODT  permit  if  the  gross  weight  of  a  shipment  is  less 
than  20,000  pounds  and  if  the  shipment  does  not  exclusively  occupy  a  railway 
car  when  forwarded  from  the  point  of  origin.  Shipments  of  20,000  pounds  or 
more  will  still  require  ODT  permits. 

Exporters  of  shipments  amounting  to  less  than  20,000  pounds  will  hereafter 
merely  confirm  a  space  booking  with  the  ocean  carrier  and  proceed  to  rail  the 
goods  to  the  United  States  port.  The  only  requirement  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  rail  movement  is  that  the  number  of  the  steamship  freight  contract  must  be 
shown  on  the  railway  waybill. 

Exporters  will  continue  to  file  with  the  Shipping  Priorities  Committee  at 
Ottawa  applications  (Form  E.l)  for  freight  space  from  United  States  ports  to 
Latin  American  destinations  with  respect  to  all  shipments  of  2,240  pounds  or 
more. 

With  respect  to  shipments  to  the  British  West  Indies,  allocations  of  steam- 
ship space  must  be  secured,  as  in  the  past,  from  the  control  authorities  shown 
below,  although  ODT  permits  will  not  be  required  if  the  shipment  is  less  than 
20,000  pounds: 

1.  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands:  B.W.I.  Shipping 

Division,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

2.  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras:  A.  Leys  Brown,  Supply  Liaison  Officer,  530  Mountain 

Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

3.  Bahamas:  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

4.  Bermuda:  Bermuda  Government  Representative,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 

U.S.A. 

In  addition  to  requiring  ODT  permits  for  shipments  of  20,000  pounds  or  more 
moving  through  United  States  ports  of  exit  to  any  overseas  destination,  the 
shipper  will  also  be  expected  to  advise  the  Office  of  the  Transport  Controller  at 
Montreal  of  the  name  of  the  railway  line  that  will  be  ultimately  carrying  the 
shipment  to  the  port  of  exit.  In  practice  this  information  is  being  supplied  by 
the  exporter's  shipping  agent  and,  therefore,  presents  no  serious  problem. 

CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  FEBRUARY 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Canada's  external  trade,  excluding  gold,  continues  to  expand,  and  in 
February  the  value  rose  to  $367,638,000  from  $283,891,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  an  increase  of  almost  $83,747,000.  During  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year  the  value  was  $739,996,000  as  compared  with  $589,725,000  in  the 
similar  period  of  1943,  an  increase  of  $150,271,000. 

Merchandise  exports  in  February  were  valued  at  $227,168,000  as  against 
$167,699,000  in  February,  1943,  while  the  value  of  imports  amounted  to 
$138^370,000  as  compared  with  $114,419,000.  Re-exports  of  foreign  commodities 
were  valued  at  $2,099,000  as  against  $1,772,000  in  February  a  year  ago. 
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The  balance  of  commodity  trade  was  favourable  to  Canada  in  February 
to  the  extent  of  $90,897,000  as  compared  with  $55,053,000  in  February,  1943. 
In  addition,  the  net  exports  of  non-monetary  gold  amounted  to  $8,100,000  as 
against  $12-,800,000.  Duties  collected  in  February  totalled  $15,149,000  as  com- 
pared with  $9,357,000. 

Imports  in  February 

Canada's  merchandise  imports  in  February  were  valued  at  $138,370,000  as 
compared  with  $114,419,000  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  while  the  total 
for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  was  $264,739,000  as  against  $241,718,000 
in  the  similar  period  of  1943.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply 
in  February,  the  total  value  of  imports  from  that  country  being  $115,789,000 
as  compared  with  $94,175,000  a  year  ago.  The  United  Kingdom  was  next  with 
$6,698,000  as  against  $9,589,000;  British  India,  $2,458,000  as  compared  with 
$912,000;  New  Zealand,  $1,482,000  as  against  $776,000. 

Commodity  imports  from  other  leading  countries  in  February  were  as 
follows,  totals  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  Jamaica,  $1,327,000  ($544,000);  Argentina,  $1,125,000  ($242,000); 
Brazil,  $944,000  ($275,000);  Cuba,  $698,000  ($991,000);  Mexico,  $1,012,000 
($862,000) ;  Venezuela,  $903,000  ($1,039,000) ;  Australia,  $632,000  ($578,000) ; 
British  Guiana,  $583,000  ($390,000);  Barbados,  $509,000  ($71,000);  Ceylon, 
$465,000  ($206,000);  Colombia,  $437,000  ($10,000);  Guatemala,  $496,000 
($34,000) . 

February  imports  of  agricultural  products  were  valued  at  $18,047,000 
($10,667,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year) ;  animal  products, 
$3,289,000  ($3,057,000)  ;  fibres  and  textiles,  $13,548,000  ($13,299,000) ;  wood 
and  paper,  $3,473,000  ($3,078,000) ;  iron  and  products,  $39,018,000  ($18,779,000) ; 
non-ferrous  metals,  $8,151,000  ($6,223,000) ;  non-metallic  minerals,  $18,331,000 
($14,225,000)  ;  chemicals,  $6,148,000  ($4,759,000) ;  miscellaneous  commodities, 
including  certain  military  stores,  $28,365,000  ($40,332,000). 

Statistical  Summary 

A  tabular  statement  showing  Canada's  exports  in  February  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jowfnal 
No.  2095  (March  25,  1944),  page  256.  The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the 
External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal  countries  and  commodities  for  the  month 
of  February  and  the  two  months  ended  February,  1944  and  1943: 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

Two  Months 


Month  of  February 

ended  February 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

138,370 

114,419 

264,739 

241.718 

15,703 

15,091 

30,934 

30,992 

53 

113 

163 

626 

British  South  Africa  

240 

105 

911 

435 

Southern  Rhodesia  

1 

550 

84 

552 

165 

292 

187 

670 

1 

2 

2,458 

9i2 

4.673 

2,i24 

465 

206 

746 

1,194 

583 

390 

1,121 

713 

509 

71 

1,316 

164 

1,327 

544 

2,135 

1,027 

30 

21 

45 

23 

Other  British   West  Indies  . 

84 

55 

467 

129 

373 

241 

863 

685 

632 

578 

1,326 

826 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries. — Con. 

Two  Months 
Month  of  February         ended  February 


iLmpire  countries — von. 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

Fiji  

169 

529 

668 

529 

1,482 

776 

1,772 

2,875 

6,698 

9,589 

13,762 

18,205 

122,667 

99,328 

233,805 

210,726 

115,789 

94,175 

222.086 

198,991 

1,125 

242 

1,666 

1,187 

9 

9 

944 

275 

1,360 

iii 

Chile  

18 

8 

33 

59 

2 

3 

437 

10 

U20 

295 

17 

126 

30 

258 

Cuba  

698 

991 

869 

1,742 

6 

7 

28 

3 

'  9 

23 

57 

496 

34 

608 

67 

Haiti  

28 

35 

260 

75 

65 

9 

111 

29 

1,012 

862 

2,052 

1,914 

Netherlands  West  Indies.  .  . 

127 

232 

186 

4 

23 

"37 

'  *34 

90 

19 

23 

25 

25 

156 

40 

241 

62 

322 

89 

326 

167 

4 

4 

4 

4 

83 

8 

153 

47 

1 

12 

1 

179 

263 

709 

454 

9 

53 

903 

1,039 

1,4  i  8 

2,109 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of  February, 

1944  1943 
Thousands  of  Dollars 


Total  imports  (excluding  gold)  . 
Agricultural  products  (total)  . 

Fruits  

Nuts  

Vegetables  

Grains  and  products  

Oils,  vegetable  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  and  chicory  

Spices  

Tea  

Alcoholic  beverages  

Gums  and  resins  

Seeds   

Tobacco  

Animal  products  (total)  .....  . 

Fishery  products  

Furs  (chiefly  raw)  

Hides,  raw  

Leather,  unmanufactured  .  . 

Leather,  manufactured  .  .  . 

Meats  

Fibres  and  textiles  (total)  .  .  . 

Cotton  (total)  

Raw,  and  linters  .  .  . .  , 

Yarn  

Fabrics  

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  (total) 
Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp 
Fabrics,  of  jute  

Silk  (total)  

Fabrics  


138,370 

114,419 

18,047 

10.667 

3,989 

2,775 

1,206 

245 

1.523 

1,070 

1,543 

512 

1,134 

279 

593 

192 

1,078 

369 

91 

77 

1,804 

824 

397 

341 

413 

144 

198 

288 

143 

93 

3.289 

3.057 

240 

139 

1,306 

979 

556 

759 

187 

269 

199 

202 

33 

129 

13,548 

13,299 

6,157 

7.054 

2,770 

2,515 

541 

861 

2.588 

3.290 

1,244 

673 

94 

188 

739 

175 

84 

82 

82 

76 
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Month  of  February, 

1944  1943 

Fibres  and  textiles— Cow.  Thousands  of  Dollars 

Wool  (total)   3,086  3.293 

Raw  wool   M65  538 

Noils  and  tops   301  1,072 

Yarn   \Q5  289 

Worsteds  and  serges   042  777 

Wood  and  paper  (total)   3,473  3,078 

Wood,  unmanufactured  (total)   453  534 

Planks  and  boards   106  258 

Wood,  manufactured   503  374 

paper   970  850 

Books  and  printed  matter   1,487  1,319 

Iron  and  products  (total)   39,018  18,779 

Pigs,  ingots,  -blooms  and  billets   173  927 

Castings  and  for  gangs   585  453 

Rolling-mill  products   3,387  4,573 

Pipe  and  tubes   477  485 

Engines  and  boilers   4,410  1,110 

Farm  implements   2,683  944 

Hardware  and  cutlery   349  244 

Machinery  (except  agricultural)   6,700  5,024 

Stamped  and  coated  products   110  130 

Tools   815  529 

Vehicles   9,632  1,856 

Non-ferrous  metals  (total)   8,151  6,223 

Precious  metals   125  68 

Clocks  and  watches   227  265 

Electrical  apparatus   4,323  1,890 

Non-metallic  minerals  (total)   18,331  14,225 

Clay  products   896  846 

Coal   8,280  5,830 

Coke   054  487 

Glass  and  glassware   963  842 

Petroleum  products   5,972  4,831 

Stone  and  products   829  603 

Chemicals  (total)   6,148  4,759 

Acids   265  379 

Cellulose  products   396  270 

Drugs  and  medicines                                                      ,       608  501 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials   482  449 

Fertilizers   304  351 

Paints  and  varnishes   595  564 

►     Inorganic  chemicals  (total)   803  720 

Soda  and  compounds   372  312 

•Miscellaneous  commodities  (total)   28,305  40,332 

Amusement  and  sporting  goods   144  58 

Personal  and  household  equipment  (total)   336  286 

Refrigerators  and  parts   8  9 

Musical  instruments   38  47 

Scientific  equipment   640  481 

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)   5,758  1,406 

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


NEW  ZEALAND  NOTES 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Housing  Shortage 

Auckland,  March  1,  1944. — One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  is  the  provision  of  houses  for  the  thousands  of 
persons  at  present  in  urgent  need  of  accommodation.  The  influx  of  troops  to 
this  country  and  the  general  redistribution  of  workers,  a  feature  of  which  has 
been  the  movement  to  urban  centres,  plus  the  suspension  of  house-building  since 
Japan's  entry  into  the  war,  has  resulted  in  the  shortage  becoming  almost  acute. 
The  prospect  of  the  return  of  a  large  number  of  servicemen  adds  to  the  present 
difficult  situation. 

The  number  of  unfilled  applications  for  houses  throughout  the  Dominion 
at  September  30  last  year  totalled  28,031.   Not  all  of  these  applications  are 
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classified  as  urgent,  but  the  number  in  that  category  has  been  estimated  at 
11,955.  This  situation  exists  despite  the  fact  that  since  the  creation  of  the 
Housing  Department  in  1936  approximately  16,000  houses  and  flats  have  been 
built  and  let. 

Applications  from  returned  servicemen  are  given  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  government  built  houses.  To  meet  the  urgent  civil  needs,  acceleration  of 
house  construction  is  the  only  solution  and,  it  is  likely  that  considerable  material 
over  and  above  that  produced  locally  will  be  required  from  abroad  to  complete 
the  Government's  building  program,  which  is  expected  to  begin  shortly. 

Prefabricated  State  Houses 

Experiments  in  the  prefabrication  of  state  houses  in  New  Zealand  are  being 
continued;  the  latest  is  the  erection  of  twenty-seven  units  in  the  Auckland  area. 
An  important  feature  of  this  development  is  that  it  is  possible  to  train  unskilled 
labour  for  the  work  in  a  relatively  short  time.  In  drawing  up  the  plans  of  the 
houses,  the  object  of  the  architects  of  the  Housing  Department  has  been  to 
avoid  standardization  and  monotony  of  construction. 

Normal  construction  methods  are  used  as  far  as  floor  levels.  The  first 
sections  to  be  placed  in  position  are  the  exterior  walls.  After  prefabricated 
roof  trusses  have  been  fitted,  the  floor  sections  are  put  into  place.  The  interior 
walls  are  lined  and  then  the  ceiling,  and  the  last  operation  is  to  instal  the 
partitions  formed  by  prefabricated  panels. 

The  first  all-plastic  building  to  be  erected  in  New  Zealand  will  be  a  pre- 
fabricated classroom,  now  being  designed.  The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is 
to  test  under  actual  operations  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  plastic  material  in 
housing  construction.  The  material  is  to  be  laminated  plactics  similar  to  those 
used  in  aircraft  construction. 

Hardware  Requirements 

In  conjunction  with  New  Zealand's  building  program,  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  are  being  approached  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  potential  production  of  increased  quantities  of  builders'  and  plumbers'  hard- 
ware. The  materials  are  required  for  dwellings;  apartment  houses,  hospitals, 
office  buildings,  and  certain  public  buildings. 

For  the  convenience  of  manufacturers,  a  display  of  all  the  various  items 
required  is  being  exhibited  in  the  main  centres.  Some  are  already  in  production 
in  New  Zealand,  but  the  majority  have  formerly  been  imported  from  abroad. 

The  exhibit  includes  taps,  door-fittings,  locks,  bolts,  keys,  hinges,  coat 
hangers — in  fact  all  the  fittings  that  go  into  a  finished  building,  including 
numbers  for  letter  boxes.  A  proportion  of  the  articles  is  of  plastic  material,  the 
samples  having  been  selected  from  imported  lines. 

Pre-war  imports  into  New  Zealand  were  fairly  substantial.  In  1939  the 
value  of  imports  of  hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery  totalled  £658,698, 
distributed  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  £492,794;  United  States,  £50,365; 
Australia,  £46,933;  Canada,  £30,486;  Germany,  £13,719;  and  Japan,  £10,354. 

Farm  Implements 

A  request  was  recently  received  from  the  British  Government  for  certain 
items  of  agricultural  machinery  to  assist  in  post-war  reconstruction.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  types  of  farm  machinery,  the  request  covered  milking- 
machines,  butter  churns,  irrigation  equipment,  farm  pumps  and  windmills, 
domestic  water  systems,  poultry  equipment,  and  electric  fence  controllers. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  after  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  engineering,  metal,  plastic  and  agricultural  implement  industries,  New 
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Zealand  has  been  exporting  some  of  the  lines  mentioned  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  Dominion  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  develop- 
ing the  milking-machine  and  has  also  produced  the  largest  butter  churn 
in  the  world.  Other  articles  such  as  ploughs,  drills  and  harrows  are  now  being 
manufactured  on  a  competitive  basis.  Parts  of  these  are  imported  from  over- 
seas, including  metal  seats,  steel  discs  and  wheels,  moulding  boards  and  knives. 
Other  parts  are  made  from  local  timber  and  imported  steel. 

Owing  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  New  Zealand's  farm  implements 
being  obsolete  and  to  the  urgent  need  of  their  being  replaced  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  output  of  primary  products,  it  is  probable  that  the  New  Zealand  indus- 
try will  have  difficulty  in  supplying  implements  for  domestic  use  and  that  little 
if  any  will  be  available  for  export  during  the  years  following  the  war. 

Meat  Killings 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers'  Board  show  that 
the  season's  meat  killings  so  far  (October  1,  1943,  to  January  15,  1944)  are 
substantially  less  than  during  the  same  period  in  the  previous  season.  The 
decrease  in  killings  of  lamb  during  the  period  was  714,581  carcases.  Other 
killings,  with  comparative  figures  for  last  season  shown  within  parentheses  are: 
wether  mutton,  29,731  (58,202)  carcases;  ewe  mutton,  39,490  (157,911)  carcases; 
boneless  beef,  52,595  (225,828)  freight  carcases;  bobby  veal,  57,650  (68,778) 
quarters;  beef,  1,384  (65,554)  quarters. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Board,  although  the  number  of  lambs 
killed  was  much  lower,  the  weight  of  the  average  carcase  was  34-10  pounds  as 
against  33-77  pounds  last  season.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  farmers  were 
urged  to  increase  the  weights  of  all  fat  stock  to  assist  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  continued  dry  weather, 
many  lambs  were  sent  to  the  freezing  works  earlier  than  had  been  intended. 
From  now  on,  with  better  weather  conditions,  the  situation  should  be  relieved 
gradually,  and  killings  should  improve  in  quality  and  weight. 

The  heavy  reduction  in  other  killings  is  attributed  to  the  holding  of  stock 
for  heavier  weights.  As  in  the  case  of  lambs,  prolonged  dry  weather  during  the 
past  month  has  resulted  in  a  rush  of  stock  to  the  freezing  works,  and  priority 
has  now  been  given  the  killing  of  lambs. 

The  freezing  works  are  experiencing  a  serious  shortage  of  labour.  This  also 
applies  to  the  farming  community,  and  representations  have  been  made  to  the 
Government  in  an  effort  to  correct  the  situation. 

INDIAN  PAPER  MARKET 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  rupee  is  approximately  equal  to  $0-335  Canadian) 

Bombay,  February  24.  1944. — India  continues  to  suffer  from  a  severe 
shortage  of  all  types  of  paper.  Abnormal  demand  on  the  part  of  numerous 
government  services  and  various  local  industries  has  been  accompanied  by 
drastic  reductions  in  imports,  although  at  the  same  time  the  local  paper  industry 
has  attempted  to  increase  its  comparatively  limited  output  in  order  to  cope  with 
a  situation  which  has  at  times  assumed  serious  proportions. 

Controls 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  various  controls  exer- 
ciser! by  the  Indian  Government  over  the  import,  distribution,  and  consumption 
of  paper.    From  the  exporter's  viewpoint  these  have  consisted  mainly  of  the 
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restriction  of  imports,  through  the  establishment  of  a  quota  and  licensing 
system,  to  fixed  percentages  of  previous  figures  of  such  trade.  The  numerous 
other  controls  relating  to  declaration  of  stocks,  limiting  sales  to  certain  types 
of  consumers,  and  specifying  the  size  of  newspapers  are  of  only  casual  interest 
to  overseas  suppliers.  It  appears  that  a  high  degree  of  rigidity  with  respect  to 
control  over  imports  of  paper  will  be  maintained  for  some  time,  although  there 
are  some  indications  that  newsprint  imports  may  be  permitted  to  expand 
slightly. 

Domestic  Production 

Indian  paper  production  for  the  year  ended  June,  1943,  is  estimated  at 
»  1,493,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  1,661,200  cwts.  during  the  preceding  year. 
This  decline,  at  a  time  when  domestic  demand  was  unusually  keen,  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  unfortunate,  but  was  due  to  a  series  of  adverse  factors, 
including  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  some  labour  trouble,  and  a  serious  falling- 
off  in  available  coal  supplies.  Even  so,  production  records  for  April,  May,  and 
June,  1943,  were  well  in  line  with  the  previous  year's  average,  while  some  of  the 
mills  had  made  creditable  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  types  that  had  not 
previously  been  produced  in  this  country. 

This  industry  has  to  date  been  concerned  principally  with  the  manufacture 
of  writing,  printing,  and  some  bond  papers,  while  efforts  have  been  made,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Indian  Government's  Forest  Research  Institute,  to  develop 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  Reports  are  current  from  time  to  time  that  such 
processes  have  been  perfected  but,  even  though  some  printing  paper  for  use  on 
flat-bed  presses  may  be  made  in  satisfactory  quality  in  local  mills,  it  still  appears 
unlikely  that  newsprint  of  standard  quality  will  be  produced  in  India  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Imports 

India's  imports  of  paper  and  stationery  during  April-October,  1943,  were 
less  than  half  the  value  of  receipts  of  these  goods  during  the  same  months  of 
1941  and  were  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  figure  for  1942.  The 
decline  was  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  stationery,  the  consumption  of 
which  has  been  drastically  curtailed.  In  particular,  the  value  of  paper  imports 
declined  from  Rs. 20,965,706  in  April-October,  1941,  to  Rs .  12.308,679  in  1942 
and  Rs.  9.506,823  in  1943.  Corresponding  figures  for  stationery  imports  were 
Rs. 3,212, 189,  Rs. 2,541,377,  and  Rs. 711,267.  India's  total  imports  of  newsprint 
paper  during  the  calendar  year  1943  are  estimated  at  10,000  tons,  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  quantity  imported  from  abroad  during  an  average  pre-war 
year. 

Among  India's  imports  of  paper  other  than  stationery,  newsprint  paper, 
principally  of  Canadian  origin  but  to  some  extent  of  United  States  manufacture, 
makes  up  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  total  value.  The  remainder  of  the 
trade  includes  large  quantities  of  packing  and  wrapping-paper  of  various  types, 
some  printings,  cigarette  paper,  and  a  number  of  other  types  principally  for 
industrial  use. 

Canada's  share  of  the  drastically  reduced  newsprint  market  in  India  is  still 
large,  as  it  has  been  since  the  early  months  of  the  war.  This  situation  will 
probably  continue  and,  given  sufficient  stocks  to  meet  local  demand,  the  Cana- 
dian product  should  maintain  a  dominant  position  in  this  territory  as  long  as 
there  is  no  competition  from  Scandinavian  and  some  central  European  sources 
of  supply.  With  the  eventual  return  of  normal  conditions,  however,  new  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  retain  a  worthwhile  proportion  of  what  is  likely  to  be 
a  considerably  increased  trade  in  this  product. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  TEXTILES  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND 

PROHIBITED 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

St.  John's,  March  9,  1944. — As  a  consequence  of  shortages  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  necessary  for  these  countries  to  restrict  the 
exportation  of  certain  textiles  to  Newfoundland.  Quotas  have  been  established 
covering  a  wide  range  of  textile  products,  and  the  quantities  allocated  are  not 
to  be  exceeded  so  long  as  the  present  supply  situation  continues.  These  quanti- 
ties are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  Newfoundland  civilian 
population,  but  they  will  not  be  large  enough  to  allow  unrestricted  exports  from 
Newfoundland  to  other  countries. 

In  an  effort  to  restrict  the  movement  of  these  goods  the  Newfoundland 
Commission  of  Government,  under  the  Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  Act  of 
1940,  issued  regulations,  dated  March  3,  1944,  prohibiting  the'  exportation  from 
Newfoundland  of  certain  items  of  clothing  and  textiles.  Commodities  which 
may  not  be  exported  without  a  licence  or  permit  having  been  first  obtained, 
are  as  follows:  clothing  and  articles  of  clothing  of  all  kinds,  whether  made  up 
or  partly  made  up;  handkerchiefs;  household  articles:  (towels,  curtains,  face 
cloths,  dish  towels,  dusters,  bed  coverings  of  all  kinds,  sheets,  blankets,  quilts, 
pillow  cases  and  covers,  napkins,  tablecloths,  floor  rugs,  carpets,  linoleum  and 
other  floor  coverings,  car  and  travelling  rugs);  piece-goods  of  all  kinds;  ladies' 
handbags  and  purses  of  all  kinds;  umbrellas,  parasols  and  parts  therefor; 
threads  for  sewing,  crocheting  or  knitting,  of  cotton,  rayon,  artificial  silk,  silk  or 
linen  or  mixtures  thereof;  buttons,  pins  and  needles;  smallwares  (ribbons,  lace, 
velvet  and  velveteen  goods,  chains,  cords,  crepes,  braids,  tapes,  embroideries; 
boots,  shoe  and  stay  laces  and  other  smallwares  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk  or 
artificial  silk;  elastic,  round,  flat  or  garter;  elastic  and  non-elastic  webbing; 
artificial  flowers;  hair  nets  and  manufactures  of  hair). 

The  regulations  do  not  apply  to  any  commodity  sent  by  parcel  post  to  a 
member  of  His  Majesty's  Forces,  the  Royal  Merchant  Navy,  the  Newfoundland 
Forestry  Unit,  or  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  provided  the  parcel  is  addressed  with  the 
name,  rank  and  unit  and  official  number  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent 
indicated  thereon  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  contents  does  not  exceed  four 
pounds. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS  IN  IRELAND 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  15,  1944— Ireland,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000,000, 
has  heretofore  not  been  a  large  purchaser  of  drawing  and  measuring  instru- 
ments, since  the  number  of  engineering  and  architectural  students,  who  are  the 
chief  users  of  such  equipment,  is  limited.  However,  there  has  always  been  a 
demand  from  school-children  for  cheap  geometrical  drawing  sets,  while  the 
purchase  of  those  that  are  more  expensive  was  confined  to  those  attending 
university. 

Types  in  Demand 

Among  the  instrument  sets  for  which  there  is  a  demand  is  a  light  chrome- 
finished  tubular  product  embodying  self-centring  alignment.  It  was  formerly 
obtained  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  the  German 
\y])c<  dominating  the  market.  This  preference  was  due  to  the  lightness, 
accuracy,  attractive  finish  and,  most  of  all,  the  price,  which  appealed  to  the 
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average  student  with  limited  means.  Britain  supplied  a  number  of  the  cheaper 
grades,  which  include  a  compass,  two  set-squares,  dividers,  a  protractor,  and  a 
six-inch  rule  with  inches  and  millimetre  divisions,  the  set  being  packed  in  a  tin 
case  and  retailed  for  about  2s.  The  cost  of  this  set  is  now  approximately  10s., 
but  it  is  almost  unobtainable,  as  the  production  of  most  of  these  lines  for 
civilian  use  has  ceased.  Hand-made  precision  instruments  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacture,  although  considerably  heavier  than  European  makes,  were  sold  in 
fair  volume  in  this  market.  So  far  no  Canadian  supplies  have  been  offered, 
and  those  from  the  United  States  have  been  much  more  expensive  than  the 
products  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Some  cheap  sets  have  also  come  from 
France. 

The  principal  users  of  the  cheaper  sets  are  technical-  and  secondary-school 
students  and  insurance  offices,  while  the  better-class  collection  is  required  by 
those  attending  the  four  universities,  two  of  which  are  located  at  Dublin  and 
one  each  at  Cork  and  Galway.  No  stocks  are  carried  at  the  colleges,  prospective 
purchasers  being  referred  to  dealers. 

Packing  and  Spares 

The  more  expensive  sets  are  generally  nested  in  a  plush-lined  wooden  case 
that  is  usually  covered  with  artificial  leather.  These  vary  in  (pre-war)  price 
from  £3  to  £5.  Now,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  supplies,  such  an  outfit,  in  fair 
condition,  would  sell  second-hand  for  £10  or  £12.  On  account  of  the  compara- 
tively small  initial  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  instrument  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war,  dealers  did  not  carry  spare  parts  for  repair  purposes  to  any 
extent. 

Placing  Orders 

In  the  past,  illustrations,  samples  and  prices  were  generally  submitted  by 
agents  to  the  trade  before  the  first  order  was  placed.  If  the  goods  so  chosen 
proved  suitable,  repeat  orders  followed.  The  average  purchase  by  each  firm 
ranged  in  value  from  £80  to  £100  per  annum  for  mixed  sets.  On  account  of  local 
technical  facilities  being  inadequate,  instruments  requiring  repairs  must  be  sent 
to  England. 

Imports  and  Duties 

Due  to  the  relatively  small  demand,  separate  statistics  are  not  available 
to  show  either  the  quantity  or  value  of  imports  of  these  goods.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  £1,000  a  year  would  cover  the  cost.  Since  such  instruments  are 
not  produced  locally,  they  are  not  subject  to  import  duty  or  restrictions. 

Other  Types  of  Measuring  Instruments 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  relatively  few  machine-shops  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  certain  small  demand  for  instruments  other  than  those  already 
described,  such  as  slide-rules,  sliding  calipers,  depth  and  height  gauges, 
micrometers,  thread-and-screw  pitch  gauges,  etc.  Graduation  in  inches  and 
millimeters  is  preferred.  Total  annual  imports  of  all  grades  are  valued  at 
between  £4,000  and  £5,000. 

Market  Outlook 

With  the  anticipated  post-war  planning  of  houses,  roads,  factories  and  other 
construction,  there  should  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand  in  this 
country  for  all  types  of  drawing  and  measuring  equipment.  At  such  time  Cana- 
dian producers  interested  in  this  market  are  invited  to  forward  prices, 
catalogues  and  related  information  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Dublin  for  submission  to  the  trade. 
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UNITED  STATES  MAXIMUM  IMPORT  PRICE  REGULATION  REVISED 

C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  11,  1944.— The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  just 
issued  Amendment  No.  2  to  the  Maximum  Import  Price  Regulation,  effective 
August  23,  1943,  and  the  new  compilation,  which  includes  the  amendment, 
became  effective  March  2,  1944.  Many  changes  merely  clarify  the  language  of 
the  original  M.I.P.R.,  but  several  sections  of  that  regulation  haVe  been  amended 
to  an  important  extent  and  represent  substantial  changes  in  previous  pricing 
procedure. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  is  that  an  importer,  when  computing  his  selling 
price,  must  not  include  any  foreign  cost  in  excess  of  the  highest  price,  his  supplier 
charged  him  during  the  thirty  days  prior  to  April  30,  1943,  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factured goods,  or  thirty  days  prior  to  August  20,  1943,  in  the  case  of  industrial 
materials.  If  he  did  not  purchase  a  particular  commodity  during  the  specified 
thirty-day  period,  he  must  not  include  any  more  than  the  supplier's  firm  offering 
price  on  the  base  date.  Previously,  where  an  importer  made  no  purchase  prior 
to  the  base  date,  he  was  authorized  to  take  the  first  purchase  following  that  date 
in  calculating  his  total  landed  costs  upon  which  his  maximum  selling  price  was 
founded.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  change  is  to  remove  the  inequity  of  one 
importer  having  a  higher  foreign  invoice  price  than  another  importer  from  the 
same  foreign  seller  and  to  place  all  importers  in  the  same  class  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  same  level  with  regard  to  the  same  imported  merchandise.  How- 
ever, for  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  Amendment  2,  prices  previously 
approved  by  O.P.A.,  or  prices  otherwise  properly  established,  may  be  used. 

Registration  of  Selling  Agents 

The  Maximum  Import  Price  Regulations,  as  originally  issued,  excepted  from 
price  control  those  purchases  made  by  importers  direct  from  a  foreign  seller 
abroad  or  through  the  latter's  selling  agent  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 
This  exemption  is  continued  in  Amendment  2  for  goods  sold  by  a  "selling  agent" 
who  invoices  the  commodities  and  shows  on  the  invoice  that  he  is  acting  as 
agent  for  a  foreign  seller,  at  the  same  time  indicating  thereon  the  name  of  his 
principal.  However,  there  will  be  no  exemption  hereafter  for  goods  sold  by  a 
person  who  assumes  any  of  the  credit  risks  or  sets  the  selling  price  or  sells  the 
goods  after  they  arrive  in  this  country.  A  so-called  agent  who  performs  these 
functions  becomes  a  seller  for  the  purposes  of  the  amended  regulation  even 
though  the  parties  to  the  transaction  may  consider  him  as  the  selling  agent,  and 
he  must  determine  his  maximum  price  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  importer 
under  the  regulation. 

To  qualify  as  a  selling  agent  of  the  foreign  seller  for  purposes  of  the 
exemption  from  price  control,  the  agent  is  required  to  file  with  the  Export- 
Import  Price  Branch  of  the  O.P.A.  at  Washington,  prior  to  April  1,  1944,  a 
verified  copy  of  the  document  showing  his  authority  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
foreign  seller  and  a  statement  of  the  commodities  for  which  he  has  been 
appointed  agent.  This  applies  if  he  was  appointed  agent  on,  or  after  January  1, 
1942.  If  appointed  prior  to  that  date,  the  name  and  address  of  the  foreign 
seller  for  whom  he  is  acting  as  agent  must  be  filed,  together  with  the  date  of 
such  appointment  and  the  names  of  the  commodities  for  which  he  has  been 
appointed  agent. 

In  further  explanation  of  Amendment  2,  officials  of  the  O.P.A.  have  ruled 
that  the  selling  agent  of  a  foreign  seller  who  does  not  invoice  goods  is  never- 
theless required  to  register  in  order  to  qualify  for  exemption  from  price  control. 
Furthermore,  the  amended  regulation  does  not  cover  a  broker  who  is  not  an 
ar'ent  of  a  foeign  seller  and  who  merely  receives  commissions  for  bringing  prin- 
cipals together. 
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CURRENT  SITUATION  IN  THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  FISH 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  15,  1944. — One  shipment  only  of  Canadian  codfish,  com- 
prising 1,600  cases  of  imperials  and  large  grades,  is  reported  to  have  arrived  in 
Havana  since  the  beginning  of  1944.  Another  shipment  of  approximately  the 
same  quantity  and  grades  is  expected  in  the  near  future.  In  the  meantime  local 
stocks  have  been  almost  entirely  depleted,  and  at  no  time  during  the  past 
several  months  has  there  been  sufficient  fish  on  hand  to  meet  the  demand. 
Importers  have  done  their  best  to  arrange  for  an  equitable  distribution  among 
retailers,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  satisfy  everyone,  and  consequently  a 
considerable  number  of  Havana  provision  merchants  have  been  without  codfish 
for  many  months. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  strong  demand,  local  agents  are  satisfied  that 
this  market  could  readily  absorb  1,000  cases  per  week  of  first-quality  codfish. 
Prices  continue  to  be  attractive,  the  most  recent  quotations  being  $16.20 
and  $15.75  for  imperial  and  large  grades  respectively,  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports  of 
shipment. 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

Reports  from  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  section  of  the  market  indicate  a  serious 
shortage  of  codfish  supplies.  No  recent  arrivals  are  reported,  and  agents  and 
importers  are  "anxiously  awaiting  a  resumption  of  the  trade: 


WARTIME  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRAZIL 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 
II.  Trade  Controls 

While  certain  wartime  developments  may  affect  post-war  trading  in  Brazil, 
pre-war  controls  over  trade  are  likely  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  post-war 
situation,  since  many  of  those  which  have  come  into  effect  during  the  war  period 
are  of  a  temporary  nature  and  will  be  removed  when  the  conditions  they  were 
intended  to  meet  have  disappeared. 

There  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  trade  control  in  Brazil:  (1)  restrictions 
or  regulations  that  are  applied  internally,  such  as  the  consumption  tax,  and 
(2)  those  .which  are  applied  purely  externally,  such  as  the  customs  tariff. 
Controls  may  be  reviewed  under  the  main  headings:  (1)  pre-war  controls: 
(a)  internal  and  (6)  external;  (2)  wartime  controls:  (a)  internal  and  {b) 
external. 

Pre-war  Controls:  Internal 

Consumption  Tax. — The  consumption  tax  in  Brazil  is  a  form  of  sales  tax 
payable  on  both  Brazilian  and  imported  goods.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
consumption  tax  is  payable  upon  the  entry  of  the  goods  but  is  distinct  from  the 
customs  duty;  it  is  only  for  convenience  of  collection  and  control  that  the 
consumption  tax  is  paid  through  the  Customs'  House.  However,  this  tax  does 
not  apply  equally  to  national  and  imported  goods.  A  higher  rate  is  usually 
levied  on  foreign  goods,  thus  becoming,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  additional 
customs  duty.  This  tax  will  undoubtedly  be  continued  after  the  war  and, 
although  there  is  no  indication  that  any  such  step  is  contemplated,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  its  being  increased  as  an  additional  protection  for  national 
industry. 
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"Lei  dos  Similares"  (Similar  Law). — It  is  common  practice  in  Brazil  to 
grant  to  government  departments  (federal,  state  and  municipal),  government- 
controlled  enterprises,  public  utilities,  and  certain  industries  that  may  be  con- 
sidered of  vital  need  to  the  national  economy  the  concession  to  import  supplies 
duty  free  or  at  reduced  rates  of  duty.  Such  commerce  is  of  considerable 
importance  or,  at  least,  it  was  in  the  pre-war  period.  The  "lei  dos  similares" 
was  introduced  in  an  effort  to  encourage  further  national  enterprise,  and  under 
this  law  no  imported  goods  may  come  into  the  country  free  of  duty  or  at  a 
reduced  rate  if  a  similar  article  is  produced  within  the  country. 

Following  is  an  example  of  the  operation  of  this  law:  at  present,  except 
for  a  very  small  amount  of  substitute  paper,  Brazil  is  forced  to  import  the 
whole  of  her  requirements  of  newsprint,  amounting  in  peace  time  to  approx- 
imately 45,000  tons  a  year.  This  newsprint,  when  imported  for  the  use  of  a 
registered  newspaper,  comes  in  duty  free;  otherwise  it  has  to  pay  full  duty. 
There  is  now  under  construction  in  southern  Brazil  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill 
which  is  expected  to  have  an  annual  capacity  of  60,000  tons  of  paper.  When 
this  mill  comes  into  production,  application  may  be  made  under  the  "lei  dos 
similares"  for  the  registration  of  newsprint  as  being  a  "similar",  which  will 
mean  that  thereafter  those  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  duty-free  concession 
for  imported  paper  will  be  required  to  pay  the  full  duty  on  imports.  This  law 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  post-war  position  as  regards  imports, 
since,  owing  to  the  increased  industrialization  of  Brazil,  there  will  be  numerous 
industries  seeking  its  protection  as  soon  as  foreign  supplies  offer  competition. 
This  law  is  referred  to  in  the  section  of  this  report  which  deals  with  the  customs 
tariff. 

Privileges. — The  controls  under  this  heading  are  of  comparatively  little 
interest  to  Canadian  firms,  since  they  apply  mainly  to  investors  seeking  oppor- 
tunities in  Brazil.  There  are  certain  Brazilian  enterprises  in  which  foreign 
owners  of  capital  may  not  participate  at  all  or  only  under  strict  supervision 
and  regulation.  These  include  newspapers,  the  exploitation  of  mineral  deposits, 
hydro-electric  development,  riparian  rights,  and  coastal  lands.  Banking  activi- 
ties, as  regards  foreign  banks,  are  confined  to  those  with  head  offices  in  North 
or  South  America,  although  temporary  privileges  have  been  granted  to  one 
British  bank  in  Brazil.  The  Constitution  of  1937  provided  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  all  banking  institutions  in  Brazil  and  also  for  the  nationalization  of  all 
insurance  companies.  As  yet  no  active  steps  have  been  taken  to  nationalize 
insurance  companies,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  will  eventually  be  done;  at 
present  they  must  re-insure  with  the  National  Institute  of  Re-insurance. 

Two-thirds  Law. — This  law  requires  that  two-thirds  of  the  employees  in 
each  and  every  category  in  any  enterprise  must  be  Brazilian  born  or  naturalized. 
This  law  frequently  causes  hardship  to  branches  of  foreign  firms  requiring 
highly  specialized  technicians,  who  very  often  cannot  be  found  within  Brazil. 

Coupled  with  the  two-thirds  law  is  one  which  provides  that  an  employee 
who  has  been  in  the  service  of  an  employer  for  ten  years  or  longer  may  not  be 
discharged  except  for  criminal  or  other  serious  reasons  which  the  Minister  of 
Labour  may  consider  sufficient. 

Pre-war  Controls:  External 

Customs  Tariff. — The  customs  tariff  rates  of  Brazil  are  very  high  and  are 
levied  on  the  basis  of  weight  in  the  case  of  99  per  cent  of  the  imported  items. 
The  customs  tariff  is  apparently  designed  to  yield  as  great  revenues  as  possible, 
and  has  become  a  highly  protective  one.  It  was  probably  considered  that  to 
reduce  the  rates  on  any  items  would  be  much  easier  and  would  meet  with  more 
popular  acceptance  than,  if  the  need  arose,  to  increase  them.    The  tariff  will 
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continue  in  force  after  the  war  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  "lei  dos  similares"" 
and  the  consumption  tax,  mentioned  previously,  is  of  great  advantage  to 
Brazilian  industry. 

Besides  the  actual  tariff  of  duties,  there  are  other  charges  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  the  customs  tariff  which  may  fall  heavily  on  imported 
goods.  These  are  mainly  the  fines  which  may  be  collected  for  each  and  every 
error  in  the  consular  invoice  and  for  any  discrepancy  that  may  be  detected 
when  the  goods  are  examined  in  Brazil  as  regards  weight,  quantity,  or 
description. 

Another  point  that  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  general 
laws  applying  to  commerce  and  with  the  comments  concerning  the  "lei  dos 
similares"  may  be  referred  to  under  this  heading.  The  majority  of  purchases, 
except  those  by  the  Ministry  of  War  and  departments  under  this  Ministry, 
must  be  made  against  public  tender.  However,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  foreign  company  tendering  for  any  contract  must  be  represented 
by  a  duly  appointed  agent  in  Brazil.  Before  any  such  agent  may  tender  for  a 
public  contract,  he  must  be  registered  with  the  Departmento  Nacional  de 
Compras,  which  may  at  its  discretion  indicate  what  agents  or  persons  are 
eligible  to  tender  and,  as  all  government  purchases  from  abroad  may  be  entitled 
to  the  duty-free  privileges,  the  importance  of  having  an  accepted  agent  is 
obvious. 

Exchange  Laws. — Finally,  under  the  pre-war  controls,  which  are  still  in 
operation  and  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  post-war  period,  there  are  the 
exchange  laws.  After  the  1929  world  depression  Brazil  was  faced  with  a  serious 
situation,  since  not  only  was  the  milreis  depreciated  in  value,  but  the  country 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain  by  ordinary  means  payments  of  her  obligations 
in  foreign  exchange  outside  Brazil.  This  brought  into  effect  a  series  of  laws, 
modified  as  time  went  on,  governing  the  acquisition,  possession  and  use  of 
foreign  exchange.  At  present,  as  Brazil  is  favoured  with  an  abundance  of 
foreign  exchange,  these  laws  are  not  strictly  enforced.  However,  they  may  at 
any  time  be  re-applied  in  full  measure.  The  legislation  as  it  now  applies  to 
imported  goods  is  as  follows:  first  claim  on  foreign  exchange  is  for  government 
use,  acquired  at  the  "official  rate";  second,  for  the  payment  of  bona  fide  imports 
and  charges  accruing  against  Brazilian  exports;  third,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Brazilians  living  abroad,  travelling,  etc.  and  for  dividends  and  profits  due 
abroad;  fourth,  for  residuary  cases.  Residents  in  Brazil  may  not  maintain 
accounts  in  foreign  currency,  either  for  themselves  or  on  behalf  of  persons  or 
organizations  abroad.  All  foreign  exchange  must  be  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
at  the  rate  stipulated  by  the  bank,  either  the  official,  free,  or  special  free  rate. 
In  this  way  the  Government  may  regulate  the  flow  of  exchange  in  any  desired 
direction  and  may  withhold  exchange  at  its  discretion.  This  section  might 
well  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  immediately  following  section  on  price 
control. 

Wartime  Controls:  Internal 

Price  Control. — In  the  pre-war  period  the  customs  tariff  was  the  ultimate 
check  on  the  profits  realized  by  local  manufacturers.  However,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  the  competition  from  imported  goods  fell  off  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
value  of  the  tariff  as  a  check  on  profiteering  was  reduced,  with  the  result  that 
almost  immediately  prices  began  to  rise.  On  account  of  their  scarcity,  imported 
goods  were  at  a  premium,  and  the  lack  of  competition  from  these  goods  was  of 
great  advantage  to  local  manufacturers.  Official  statistics  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  show  that  the  cost-of-living  index  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  rose  from 
341  in  1938  to  500  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1943.  According  to  figures  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  during  the  period  1940-42.  Undoubtedly  part  of  this  increase  has 
resulted  from  the  rise  in  prices  of  imported  raw  materials,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  due  to  increased  profits.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment recognized  with  considerable  misgivings  the  steep  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  established  the  office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  National  Economy,  with 
full  powers  to  regulate  prices  and  supply, 

Before  the  appointment  of  the  Co-ordinator,  a  form  of  price  control  was 
already  in  operation  in  Brazil  through  the  application  of  the  consumption  tax. 
This  tax  takes  the  form  of  a  specific  impost  on  packages  containing  a  stated 
number  of  units  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  matches,  or  a  flat  rate  on  the 
retail  price  of  an  article,  depending  on  the  price  range.  For  instance,  the  rate 
on  boots  and  shoes  is  as  follows:  locally  made,  up  to  a  price  of  5  cruzeiros, 
10  centavos;  over  5  and  up  to  12  cruzeiros,  30  centavos;  over  12  and  up  to 
20  cruzeiros,  60  centavos;  over  20  and  up  to  30  cruzeiros,  1  cruzeiro;  over  30 
and  up  to  50  cruzeiros,  2  cruzeiros;  over  50  and  up  to  75  cruzeiros,  3  cruzeiros; 
over  75  and  up  to  100  cruzeiros,  4  cruzeiros;  over  100  cruzeiros  and  without 
price  marked  by  the  manufacturer,  6  cruzeiros;  imported,  any  price,  6  cruzeiros. 
The  manufacturer  is  required  to  stamp  on  the  article  the  maximum  retail  price 
at  which  it  may  be  sold  in  accordance  with  the  tax.  The  consumption  tax  was 
a  factor  in  checking  the  tendency  of  prices  to  increase. 

The  next  price  control  developed  was  in  connection  with  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  sold  in  public  markets.  The  Government,  after  some  study,  issued 
a  schedule  of  prices  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  maxima,  but  it  was  hardly 
ever  observed.  Prices  continued  to  rise,  practically  every  type  of  merchandise 
being  affected.  The  steady  increase  had  a  further  undesirable  effect  as  manu- 
facturers and  producers  suddenly  realized  that  by  withholding  their  stocks  from 
the  market  they  could  take  advantage  of  further  increases.  Also  prices  for 
export  continued  to  rise,  and  the  export  market  became  more  favourable  than 
the  domestic.  These  developments,  of  course,  resulted  in  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  both  consumer  and  processed  goods,  and  there  were  at  the  same  time  shortages 
of  certain  commodities  of  both  Brazilian  and  foreign  production,  such  as  caustic 
soda,  fresh  meats,  butter,  milk,  potatoes,  tinplate,  galvanized  sheets,  and  many 
others.  The  shortage  of  gasoline  brought  about  an  immediate  and  heavy  demand 
for  alcohol  produced  from  sugar,  and  for  vajious  reasons  a  sugar  shortage  was 
imminent  in  Brazil. 

At  this  time  the  responsibility  for  co-ordinating  supplies  and  controlling 
prices  was  entrusted  to  the  Co-ordinator  of  National  Economy.  The  efforts  of 
this  official  to  control  prices  were  only  partly  successful.  A  black  market 
immediately  sprang  up,  and  the  increases  continued.  Besides  price  control,  the 
Co-ordinator  has  introduced  regulation  of  the  distribution  of  commodities  in 
short  supply.  Stocks  of  any  commodity  in  Brazil,  or  of  imported  goods,  may  be 
appropriated  at  any  time  by  the  Co-ordinator  for  distribution. 

Wartime  Controls:  External 

The  measures  affecting  external  trade  include  export  controls  imposed  to 
prevent  exportations  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Brazil.  Such  measures  were  necessary  in  the  case  of  cotton  piece-goods,  edible 
oils,  feedstuffs,  and  meat.  Embargoes  on  the  export,  except  under  government 
authority,  of  metals  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  were  also  imposed.  Brazil 
also  participated  in  the  United  States  plan  for  decentralization  of  export  control. 

In  general,  wartime  controls  imposed  by  Brazil  will  have  little  if  any  effect 
on  post-war  conditions.  The  pre-war  regulations,  which  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue after  the  war,  are  of  far  greater  importance. 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Additions  to  List  of  Products  Affected 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  2204,  effective  April  1,  1944,  the  following  are 
added  to  the  list  of  commodities  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  except 
under  permit  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce: 

Group  1 — Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products 

Field  crop  and  vegetable  seeds — 

Borecole  or  kale  Endive  Rye  grass 

Broccoli  (sprouting)  Kohlrabbi  Salsify 

Brussels  sprouts  Leek  Sorghum 

Celeriac  Dog's  tail,  crested  Sudan  grass 

Chewing's  fescue  Parsley  Tall  oat-grass  . 

Cress  Reed  canary  grass  Vetch 

Egg  plant  Rough  stock  meadow-  Watermelon 
1  ■  grass 

Vegetable  protein  feeds — 

Palm-kernel  oil-cake  meal  Rapeseed  oil-cake  meal 

Peanut  oil-cake  meal  Sunflower-seed  oil-cake  meal 

Group  4 — Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper 

Mill  waste,  sawdust,  and  hog  fuel,  when  exported  from  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia. 

Note. — All  applications  for  permits  to  export  the  seeds  and  feeds  listed 
above  in  Group  1  should  be  submitted  to  the  Export  Permit  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Applications  to  export  mill  waste,  saw- 
dust, and  hog  fuel  from  British  Columbia  to  the  United  States  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  E.  W.  Bourque,  Regional  Wood  Fuel  Officer,  623  Vancouver  Block, 
Vancouver,  B.C.;  if  consigned  to  any  other  destination  applications  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Export  Permit  Branch,  Ottawa. 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  90,  also  effective  April  1,  1944,  the 
following  changes  regarding  exemptions  are  established: 

1.  The  exemption  from  requiring  export  permits  for  shipments  to  the  United 
States  of  meadow  fescue  and  orchard  grass  (under  the  foregoing  sub-head 
"field  crops  and  vegetable  seeds"),  included  in  Group  1  (Agricultural  and 
Vegetable  Products)  is  cancelled,  so  that  henceforth  export  permits  will  be 
required  for  shipments  of  these  commodities  from  Canada  to  any  destination. 

2.  Pumice,  calarious  tufa,  pumice  stone  and  lave,  talc,  steatite,  soapstone, 
and  pyrophylliie  (crude  and  ground),  included  in  Group  7  (Non-metallic 
Minerals)  are  exempted  from  requiring  an  export  permit  when  shipped  from 
Canada  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

3.  Fluorspar,  included  in  Group  7  (Non-metallic  Minerals)  is  exempted 
from  requiring  an  export  permit  when  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
or  to  the  United  States. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  February  26,  1944: 


Unit 

Whole  milk  Gal. 

Cream  Gal. 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 
rosefish  Lb. 

Seed  potatoes  Bu. 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
seed  potatoes  Bu. 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq. 

Silver  or  black  foxes,  furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  ..  ..No. 


Tails 


Total 
Quota 

3,000,000 
per  calendar 
year 

1,500,000 
per  calendar 
year 

17,804,128 
per  calendar 
year 

1,500,000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1943 


1.000.000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1943 


100.000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 


Reduction  in 
Duty  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 

6^  to  3£c.  per  gal. 


566/io  to  2831oc. 
per  gal. 


1\  to  lie.  per  lb. 
75  to  37£c. 
per  100  lb. 

75  to  37£c. 
per  100  lb. 

75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 
Free 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


Used  by  Canada  to 
February  26,  1944 


Quantity 
1,003 

190 


3,136,694 


584,437 


Per  Cent 


60,786 


215,308 


34,278f 


20.9 


38.9 


6.0 


34.2 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  of  foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  from  countries  other 
than  Canada  amounted  to  264  for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  February  26,  1944. 

X  The  1944  quota  for  red  cedar  shingles  has  not  yet  been  determined. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 


New  Zealand 

Substitution  of  Import  Licences 

By  a  decision  of  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Customs,  eighth-period 
(1944)  import  licences  are  to  be  substituted  for  seventh-period  (1943)  import 
licences  in  respect  of  goods  for  which  firm  orders  were  placed  and  accepted 
overseas  not  later  than  December  31,  1943,  and  which  do  not  arrive  in  New 
Zealand  by  June  30,  1944,  up  to  which  date  seventh-period  licences  are  valid. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  3,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  3,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  March  27,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offic 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  ] 

March  27 

April  3 

Great  Britain. 

 Pound  4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

l 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

99R1 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

— 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2761 

.2758 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4| 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

1ft 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  LegaMon.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cajble  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:    A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  includes  the 

Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles?  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  POST-WAR  CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

Paul  Sye.es,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I.    Trade  Developments 

Bombay,  March  3,  1944. — Current  surveys  relating  to  the  maintenance  or 
expansion  of  post-war  Canadian  trade  with  India  may  benefit  to  some  extent 
from  a  review  of  recent  changes  in  conditions  in  India  and  the  effect  which  they 
may  have  on  its  eventual  importance  as  a  consumer  of  exportable  Canadian 
goods. 

Pre-war  Foreign  Trade  of  India 

India  is  one  of  the  leading  trading  nations  of  the  world.  For  several  years 
before  the  war  the  average  annual  value  of  imports  was  $500,000,000  and  that 
of  exports  $600,000,000.  Total  trade  values  for  the  years  1938-39  and  1939-40, 
which  were  slightly  higher  than  in  preceding  years,  amounted  to  $1,050,000,000 
and  $1,230,000,000  respectively.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  Canada's 
total  trade  values  for  the  calendar  vears  1938  and  1939  of  $1,526,000,000  and 
$1,687,000,000.  ^""J^  - 

Canada's  Pre-war  Trade  with  India  / 

In  comparison  with  the  average  value  of  Canada's  total  exports  and  India^ 
total  imports,  Canada's  trade  with  the  Indian  market  has  been  of  moderate 
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volume.  For  many  years  prior  to  1939  the  annual  value  of  Canadian  exports 
to  this  country  averaged  some  $6,600,000  (Canadian  currency)  only,  so  that 
India  was  of  minor  importance  among  Canada's  principal  export  markets.  In 
the  calendar  year  1939,  for  example,  when  Canadian  exports  to  this  market 
were  considerably  higher  in  value  than  for  many  previous  years,  India  ranked 
in  thirteenth  position  as  a  market  for  Canadian  goods.  At  the  same  time  the 
Dominion  stood  in  twenty-second  place  as  a  supplier  of  India's  import  require- 
ments. 

A  point  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  exports  of  Canadian  goods 
to  India  has  been  a  marked  lack  of  variety  in  their  composition.  The  business 
for  many  years  past  has  been  made  up  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  and  parts,  while  a  few  commodities  such  as 
newsprint  paper,  zinc  and  spelter,  calcium  carbide,  rolled  oats  and  other 
farinaceous  foods,  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  aluminium,  canned  fish, 
and  evaporated  milk  have  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  the  remainder.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  imports  of  various  other  goods,  and  this  trade  has  been 
gradually  expanding  in  both  volume  and  extent,  but  it  has  yet  to  reach  the 
variety  and  volume  that  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  market  of  India's 
potentialities. 

Indian  exports  to  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  for  many  years  have  been 
from  two  to  four  times  as  valuable  as  Canadian  exports  to  this  country.  The 
business  has  comprised  for  the  most  part  jute  cloth  and  bags  and  tea,  but  has 
also  included  carpets  and  rugs,  seeds,  nuts,  shellac,  dried  fruits,  raw  cotton, 
vegetable  oils,  skins,  wool,  mica,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  com- 
modities. 

Among  the  principal  reasons  for  Canada's  relative  unimportance  as  a 
supplier  of  Indian  imports  have  been:  (1)  the  lack  of  any  tariff  preferences  for 
Canadian  (or  other  Dominion)  products;  (2)  the  unfamiliarity  of  Canadian 
exporters  with  the  particular  requirements  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  market;  (3)  the  lack  of  or  limited  demand  for  various  staple  Canadian 
exports;  (4)  the  lack  of  regular,  fast,  and  direct  shipping  facilities;  (5)  the 
severity  of  competition  from  numerous  sources  in  the  trade  in  a  variety  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

Wartime  Indo-Canadian  Trade  Developments 

The  war  has  naturally  resulted  in  many  drastic  changes  in  Canadian  export 
trade  to  the  Indian  market.  With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  were  many 
new  and  abnormal  demands  for  Canadian  goods  which  had  previously  been 
purchased  from  Germany  and  German-occupied  countries.  The  commodities 
then  in  demand  included  railway  materials,  various  types  of  machinery, 
chemicals  of  many  types,  paper,  hardware,  electrical  equipment,  dyestuffs, 
medicines,  glassware,  and  a  wide  range  of  metal  products.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers were  able  to  meet  some  of  these  demands,  while  trade  in  established 
lines  also  benefited  from  the  decline  in  European  competition.  Canadian 
exports  to  India  expanded  accordingly,  but  the  wide  divergence  between  Cana- 
dian production  and  local  requirements,  the  general  unfamiliarity  among  Cana- 
dian producers  with  local  market  conditions,  and  various  unavoidable  delays  in 
the  arrangements  for  such  new  business  prevented  full  advantage  being  taken  of 
the  situation  prevailing  at  the  time. 

The  next  development  of  importance  was  the  Indian  Government's  imposi- 
tion of  control  over  exchange  transactions,  involving  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
dollars,  followed  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  import  control  which  has 
been  progressively  intensified  in  the  case  of  all  non-sterling  "hard  currency" 
countries,  including  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Newfoundland.  In  the 
early  days  of  import  and  exchange  control,  when  the  former  applied  to  only  a 
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few  Canadian  commodities,  exports  to  India  expanded  appreciably,  as  already 
noted;  but  since  the  extension  of  the  regulations  in  October,  1941,  to  cover 
practically  all  Canadian  products,  the  trade  has  altered  to  a  point  where  it 
involves  only  such  articles  as  are  urgently  required  in  this  country  for  war 
industries  or  the  essential  needs  of  the  civilian  population  and  bears  little 
relation  to  its  composition  before  or  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  For  some 
time  exports  to  this  market  have  been  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  copper  rods, 
newsprint  and  wrapping  paper,  tea-chest  materials,  calcium  carbide,  ferro-alloys, 
and  machine  tools. 

Import  values  for  controlled  and  uncontrolled  Canadian  products  expanded 
from  $9,890,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1940-41  to  $22,450,000  in  1941-42,  but  fell  off 
to  $18,450,000  in  1942-43  and  have  since  undergone  further  contraction.  At 
their  highest  point  these  values  were  far  in  excess  of  those  of  India's  exports  to 
Canada,  but  it  now  appears  that  a  reversion  to  the  pre-war  position  is  imminent. 
For  the  seven  months  ended  October,  1943,  for  example,  India's  exports  to 
Canada  were  valued  at  $9,470,000  as  compared  with  Canadian  exports  to  the 
Indian  market  valued  at  $5,850,000.  Canada  has,  at  the  same  time,  reached  a 
considerably  improved  position  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of 
imported  goods  to  India,  being  in  fifth  place  among  all  such  countries  for  the 
year  1942-43. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  non-commercial  exports 
from  Canada  to  India  of  service  equipment  and  a  wide  range  of  goods  for  supply 
to  service  personnel.  These  goods  are  shipped  for  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment account  and  are  not  shown  in  Indian  Government  trade  returns. 

A  further  aspect  of  this  wartime  trade  is  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
it  has  been  arranged  through  governmental  rather  than  the  usual  commercial 
channels.  Certain  goods,  such  as  newsprint  paper,  some  chemicals,  and  metal 
alloys,  continue  to  be  sold  by  Canadian  manufacturers  through  their  established 
local  representatives,  but  in  many  other  instances  the  business  has  been  taken 
over,  so  far  as  purchases  and  distribution  are  concerned,  by  the  Indian  Purchas- 
ing Mission  or  other  Indian  Government  agencies.  This  feature  of  Canada's 
wartime  trade  with  India  has  resulted  in  a  progressive  weakening  of  the  contacts 
between  Canadian  exporters  and  the  local  market. 

Another  development  that  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  Canadian  post-war  trade  with  this  country  is  the  greatly  increased 
appreciation  throughout  the  local  commercial  community  of  Canada's  industrial 
progress  and  her  future  potentialities  as  one  of  the  world's  principal  exporting 
nations.  Evidence  of  a  better  knowledge  of  Canadian  affairs  is  apparent 
from  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  regarding  post-war  purchases  of  Canadian  goods  and  for 
assistance  in  securing  agency  or  distributing  rights  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  INDUSTRY  IN  IRELAND 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  11,  1944. — The  poultry  industry  in  Ireland  has  never  been 
developed  to  the  extent  that  the  resources  of  the  country  warrant,  farmers  hav- 
ing always  been  more  concerned  with  the  production  of  cattle  than  fowl. 
Statistics  show  that  the  average  poultry  flock  is  43  hens  per  farm,  and  that  the 
normal  annual  yield  is  approximately  100  eggs  per  bird. 

Breeding  and  Government  Assistance 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeds.  The 
pure  strains  now  most  popular  are  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
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Sussex,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  White  Leghorns. 
The  Leghorn  is  considered  to  be  the  best  for  laying  purposes.  Among  turkeys  the 
American  Bronze  is  produced  exclusively.  The  most  favoured  breed  of  geese 
is  the  Embden,  while  the  duck  strains  are  Khaki  Campbell,  Indian  Runner, 
Ailesbury,  and  Pekin. 

National  egg-laying  tests,  for  which  money  prizes  are  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment to  participate,  are  carried  on  under  government  auspices  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  best  laying  breeds.  For  some  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  endeavouring  to  organize  the  country's'  poultry  production  and  to  put  it 
on  a  sound  basis.  To  this  end  there  are  about  1,000  domestic  fowl  stations 
throughout  the  state  which  distribute  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks.  These 
are  supervised  and  subsidized  by  the  Government.  The  maximum  subsidy 
paid  to  any  such  enterprise  is  £10  per  annum,  in  the  case  of  those  handling  eggs 
for  setting,  and  £20  for  those  devoted  to  chickens.  Practically  every  station 
distributes  both  eggs  and  chicks  and  is  therefore  eligible  for  both  subsidies.  The 
price  charged  for  hatching  eggs  ranges  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen,  and  for  day-old 
chicks  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  dozen.  All  the  chickens  hatched  by  the  station  are 
reared  artificially,  but  most  of  the  eggs  sold  to  near-by  residents  are  given  over 
to  broody  hens.  In  addition  to  these  domestic  fowl  stations,  there  are  about 
1,600  subsidized  turkey  farms,  some  of  which  distribute  eggs  for  setting  while 
others  stock  cockerels  for  breeding  purposes.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
technically  assisted  duck  and  geese  centres  of  a  similar  type  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition  there  are  about  100  government-controlled  poultry  farms 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose  function  is  to  promote  improvement 
in  breeding  and  keep  careful  records. 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  educate  the  younger  members  of  the  farming 
community,  the  Government  has  appointed  approximately  fifty  travelling 
poultry  instructors,  who,  by  means  of  public  lectures  and  personal  visits,  give 
free  advice  to  those  who  are  interested.  Coupled  with  this  service,  domestic 
economy  schools  are  maintained  where  dairying,  the  care  of  fowl,  and  other 
branches  of  agricultural  science  are  taught.  Literature  on  various  agrarian 
subjects  is  distributed  free.  The  Munster  Institute  at  Cork,  which  is  under 
government  control,  is  a  typical  finishing  centre  for  domestic  economy  students, 
who  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  poultry-keeping. 

A  limited  number  of  disease-free  live  poultry,  whether  for  stock  or  other 
purposes,  may  be  imported  under  licence.  This  quality  stock  has  been  obtained 
almost  entirely  from  Great  Brittain  and  Northern  Ireland.  In  the  official  statis- 
tics, separate  figures  are  not  given  for  those  acquired  for  breeding  purposes  and 
those  intended  for  the  table.  The  latest  available  figures  of  imports  of  live 
poultry  are  for  1939;  receipts  totalled  551  in  number,  valued  at  £723,  and  were 
supplied  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  222  (£384) ;  Northern  Ireland,  267  (£265) ; 
other  countries,  62  (£74). 

Feed 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  imported  feedstuffs  were  an  important 
part  of  the  diet  of  Irish  fowl  and,  since  the  current  shortage  of  shipping  has 
eliminated  sources  of  supply,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  poultry 
in  the  country.  There  has  been  a  decrease  also  in  the  number  of  eggs  available 
for  marketing,  attributable  to  the  substitution  of  home-produced  food  consisting 
largely  of  potatoes  supplemented  by  greens  and  a  small  admixture  of  oats  or 
barley.  Under  the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  it  is  illegal  to  feed  wheat  or  wheat 
products,  except  offal,  to  fowl.  This  wartime  ration  is  not  conducive  to  normal 
laying.  Furthermore  bacon,  the  staple  item  in  the  farmer's  diet,  is  in  short 
supply,  as  well  as  many  other  foodstuffs,  and  therefore  he  has  increased  his 
consumption  of  the  eggs  he  produces.  The  cessation  of  imports  of  maize  for 
feeding  poultry  and  live  stock  has  also  tended  to  reduce  the  output  of  eggs. 
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The  difficulties  consequent  on  a  cessation  of  imports  of  feedstuffs  were 
increased  as  a  result  of  a  government  decision  (in  March,  1941)  to  enforce  a 
95  per  cent  extraction  of  flour  from  wheat,  and  the  subsequent  resolution 
(in  'February,  1942)  to  increase  the  extraction  to  100  per  cent.  This  meant 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  small  quantity  of  offal  that  had  been  formerly 
available  for  animal  and  poultry  feeding.  The  situation  has  been  somewhat 
relieved  since  December,  1943,  when  the  percentage  extraction  was  reduced  to 
85.  Normally  this  country  imported  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  various  feeding- 
stuffs  for  animals  and,  when  hostilities  cease  and  peacetime  trading  returns, 
these  imports  will  doubtless  be  resumed. 

Poultry  Housing 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  well-run  chicken  farms,  the  number  of  which 
has  declined  under  wartime  conditions,  the  average  poultry-keeper  pays  no 
particular  attention  to  the  housing  of  his  flock.  Only  that  portion  of  the 
industry,  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole,  which  is  supervised  by  government 
inspectors  has  specially  constructed  sheds. 

Number  of  Poultry 

The  number  of  poultry  in  Ireland  has  gradually  declined  from  19,551,211 
in  1939  to  17,096,606  in  1943.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  9,000,000  laying 
hens  in  Ireland. 

Eggs 

In  1924  the  Irish  Government  passed  the  Agricultural  Produce  Eggs  Act, 
designed  primarily  to  regulate  the  grading  of  eggs  for  export.  As  this  legis- 
lation could  not  be  generally  applied  to  the  domestic  egg  trade,  the  Agricultural 
Produce  Eggs  Act,  1939,  was  passed,  superseding  that  of  1924,  although  incor- 
porating most  of  its  clauses.  The  new  legislation  covered  nearly  every  aspect 
of  the  trade  from  production  to  export. 

Production 

According  to  the  latest  agricultural  output  figures,  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  hens'  eggs  (120's)  in  1942-43  was  6,411,000  as  compared  with  7,156,000 
in  1941-42  and  7,774,000  in  1940-41.  Corresponding  figures  for  duck  eggs  are 
as  follows:  1942-43,  562,000;  1941-42,  630,000;  1940-41,  735,000. 

On  an  average  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  41  per  cent  of  production  is  'con- 
sumed by  persons  on  farms,  29  per  cent  is  for  other  home  consumption,  and 
30  per  cent  is  exported. 

Method  of  Collection 

The  bulk  of  this  country's  eggs  is  collected  from  producers  by  local  grocers, 
who  must  register  with  the  Government  as  egg  dealers  at  a  nominal  annual  fee 
of  about  £1.  At  time  of  purchase  the  dealer  must  "docket",  or  mark  for  further 
identification,  the  seller's  eggs,  so  that  when  they  ultimately  reach  the  registered 
wholesaler  for  testing,  any  rejected  eggs  may  be  traced  to  their  sources.  Penal- 
ties are  imposed  for  any  infringement  of  the  regulations.  The  registered  whole- 
saler is  compelled  to  test,  grade  and  stamp  all  eggs,  the  stamp  used  bearing  the 
words  "Erie-Irish"  along  with  a  code  number  in  the  centre.  This  code  number 
is  an  indication  to  buyers  of  the  week  in  which  the  eggs  were  purchased.  The 
appropriate  code  number  for  the  coming  week  is  announced  by  the  Government 
each  Sunday  night  by  radio  and  published  in  the  following  morning's  papers. 
Registered  dealers  are  obligated  under  the  Act  to  dispose  of  their  purchases  to 
roistered  wholesalers  within  three  days  from  the  date  of  purchase,  while  the 
latter  are  given  a  further  72  hours  to  dispose  of  them. 
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Packing 

The  container  used  in  this  country,  both  for  the  collection  of  the  eggs  from 
the  dealer  and  for  export,  is  called  the  cubical  case,  and  resembles  that  used  in 
Canada.  It  is  constructed  to  hold  360  eggs  and,  to  prevent  breakage,  contains 
ten  fillers  and  ten  flats.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  wood  used  for 
making  egg  cases  was  imported  principally  from  Scandinavian  countries,  a 
small  percentage  coming  from  Canada.  It  was  sawn  locally,  and  the  cases 
were  made  by  local  labour.  Fillers  and  flats  of  wood-pulp  were  also  bought 
largely  from  the  same  sources.  Northern  Ireland,  however,  supplied  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  these  fillers  and  flats,  which  were  made  from  Canadian  and 
Swedish  wood-pulp.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  timber  situation  in  this 
country  has  become  critical,  with  the  result  that  practically  all  egg  cases,  and 
to  a  large  extent  the  fillers  and  flats,  are  now  obtained  from  Great  Britain. 

Exports 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  have  been  the  most  important  pur- 
chasers of  Irish  eggs,  but  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  small  quantities 
were  shipped  to  Spain  and  Germany.  Total  exports  in  1938  were  2,725,680  great 
hundreds  as  compared  with  2,458,846  great  hundreds  in  1937  and  2,966,918  great 
hundreds  in  1936.  Of  these  quantities,  Great  Britain  purchased  2,145,382 
1,908,526,  and  2,269,463  great  hundreds  in  the  respective  years. 

At  present  eggs  are  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  about  eight  ports. 
Exports  are  subject  to  strict  boat-side  inspection,  under  government  supervision, 
to  ensure  that  only  first-quality  eggs  go  forward.  Exports  in  1943  declined 
by  nearly  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  in  1940,  although  the  decline  in 
production  was  much  less,  the  increase  in  national  consumption,  especially  by 
the  farmers'  families,  accounting  for  the  reduction  in  the  quantities  available 
for  export. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
spectacles 

Melbourne,  March  1,  1944. — It  is  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  1944,  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  producing  600,000  to  700,000  pairs  of  spectacles  a  year. 
The  manufacture  of  spectacle  lenses  and  frames  is  a  new  Australian  industry. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  Australia  imported  all  her  requirements  in 
spectacle  frames  and  lenses — a  relatively  small  number  of  the  lenses  as  blanks, 
but  most  of  them  already  ground  and  polished.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  imports 
practically  ceased,  and  Australia's  noteworthy  progress  in  the  production  of 
optical  munitions  has  made  possible  the  development  of  the  spectacle-lense 
industry. 

Ophthalmic  glass,  from  which  the  lenses  are  made,  was  not  produced  in 
Australia  before  the  war  but,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  production  of 
satisfactory  quality  appears  to  be  now  assured.  The  Australian  firm  manufac- 
turing this  glass  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  munitions,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  blanks  turned 
out  by  the  firm.  There  are  already  in  Australia  some  machines  suitable  for 
grinding  spectacle  lenses;  more  will  be  imported  and  some  will  be  made  in 
Australia. 

Spectacle  frames  will  be  made  in  four  types:  rimless  mountings  (estimated 
civilian  need  is  150,000  a  year) ;  all-metal  frames  (75,000  a  year) ;  combination 
metal  and  plastic  (75,000  a  year) ;  all-plastic  (350,000  to  400,000  a  year) . 
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After  months  of  experimental  work  and  preparation,  including  the  cutting 
of  dies,  the  first  three  types  of  frames  are  now  in  production,  and  output  is 
expected  to  increase  until  full  production  is  reached  in  a  few  months'  time.  The 
plastic  frames  will  likely  come  into  production  early  this  year.  The  types  of 
frames  approved  include  forty-five  combinations  of  colour  and  size,  and  there 
are  three  temple  angles  (the  angle  of  the  ear-piece  to  the  frame)  for  each. 
Australian  experts  are  confident  Australia's  1,800,000  spectacle  users  will  find 
the  local  product  up  to  the  highest  oversea  standard. 

ALARM  CLOCKS 

It  is  reported  that  part  of  a  South  Australian  factory  that  has  been  making 
hand  grenades  is  being  converted  to  manufacture  alarm  clocks.  Experience 
gained  and  plant  developed  for  large-scale  precision  work  in  manufacturing 
hand-grenade  parts  are  being  used  for  the  clock  venture.  It  is  stated  that 
everything  in  the  new  clock  is  to  be  Australian  made.  The  springs  will  be  of  a 
special  type  of  steel  developed  by  Broken  Hill  Pty.  Limited,  metallurgists  for 
such  wartime  products  as  parts  of  aircraft  instruments.  Incidentally,  the 
quantities  of  steel  used  for  this  purpose  are  so  small  that  only  one  rolling  is 
made  a  year. 

The  new  clocks  will  not  be  on  sale  until  well  into  1944,  and  the  entire  factory 
production  will  be  sold  to  civilians.  Costs  have  been  worked  out  carefully,  and 
the  retail  selling  price  will  compare  favourably  with  those  at  which  imported 
clocks  are  sold. 

NEW  DRUGS 

A  report  of  the  Australian  Medical  Equipment  Control  Committee  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of  new  drugs  has  developed  in  Australia  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Australian  production  of  sulphanilamide  was  followed  by  that 
of  another  important  sulpha  drug  (sulphaguanidine)  as  a  result  of  research  work 
under  the  Committee's  direction.  The  production  of  sulphaguanidine  is  being 
expanded  to  the  maximum,  and  fifty  pounds  a  week  is  being  allocated  for  civilian 
needs.  These  drugs  are  manufactured  from  raw  components  produced  in 
Australia. 

The  output  of  Vitamin  C  for  anti-scorbutic  purposes  now  totals  fifty  pounds 
a  week,  of  which  25  per  cent  goes  to  civilians.  A  local  schnapper  and  shark 
liver  oil  industry,  begun  in  1940,  is  providing  Vitamin  A  to  supply  Australian 
requirements. 

A  factory  has  been  built  in  Melbourne  to  manufacture  morphine  from 
Australian  poppies,  digitalis  is  being  produced  from  Australian  foxglove  plants, 
and  ergot  is  being  manufactured  in  Victoria  under  subsidy. 

The  production  of  surgical  instruments  has  been  expanded  from  an  annual 
value  of  £A5,000  before  the  war  to  more  than  £A300,000,  and  some  types  of 
instruments  are  now  available  for  export. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  develop  Papuan  cinchona  trees  for  the  production 
of  quinine. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  already  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  £A65,000,  for  the  manufacture  of 
penicillin  by  the  Commonwealth  Serum  Laboratories.  It  is  expected  that  sup- 
plies of  penicillin  will  shortly  be  available  for  the  defence  services  in  increasing 
quantities,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  output  will  be  increased  so  that  civilian 
needs  can  be  met. 

ANTISEPTIC  ACRIDINE  DRUGS 

Research  work  by  Australian  organic  chemists  has  resulted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  antiseptic  acridine  drugs  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  fill  a  great 
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part  of  Australia's  wartime  needs.  The  drug  proflavine,  for  'treating  wounds, 
has  been  manufactured  in  Australia  for  the  past  six  months  and  is  being  made 
at  the  rate  of  several  hundredweight  a  year.  Other  drugs  produced  include 
atabrine  (a  substitute  for  quinine)  and  two  other  acridine  derivatives,  one  of 
which,  5-aminoacridine,  was  the  first  synthetic  drug  of  which  the  complete 
chemistry  had  been  worked  out  in  Australia. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

St.  John's  March  20,  1944. — Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  differences 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  Newfoundland  were  settled  by  negotiation, 
with  the  assistance  of  government  members  or  officials.  Following  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  regulations  were  issued  dealing  with  disputes  in  essential  industries. 
Under  these  regulations  five  tribunals  or  boards  were  appointed  prior  to  June  1, 
1942. 

While  the  administration  of  labour  matters  was  vested  in  the  Commissioner 
for  Public  Utilities,  no  division  dealt  particularly  with  such  matters.  The 
Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour  made  a  number  of  recommendations, 
including  the  setting  up  of  a  division  to  deal  exclusively  with  labour  matters  and 
to  render  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Following  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  Government  appointed  a  Labour  Relations  Officer  on  June  1,  1942. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  disputes  that  have  arisen  since  that  time  have 
been  settled  with  the  assistance  of  the  Labour  Relations  Office.  This  office,  in 
addition  to  dealing  with  industrial  disputes  on  the  Island,  conducted  a  national 
registration,  investigated  all  proposed  labour  legislation,  collected  statistical 
data,  and  aided  in  the  recruitment  of  labour  for  work  outside  Newfoundland. 

The  Trade  Dispute  Board  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  settle  disputes.  If  settlement  cannot  be  reached  by  a  majority 
decision,  the  Labour  Relations  Officer  sits  with  the  Committee,  and  his  decision 
is  binding.  The  Joint  Committee  has  reached  a  unanimous  decision  in  thirteen 
disputes,  while  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  only  three  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Officer  for  decision. 

Labour  Legislation 

The  Labour  Relations  Office  has  promoted  the  Trade  Disputes  (Arbitration 
and  Enquiry)  Act  and  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  workmen 
in  money  rather  than  in  kind.  A  Bill  dealing  with  medical  services  for  miners 
is  being  considered,  as  is  also  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  desirability  of 
minimum-wage  legislation  in  unorganized  trades  and  industries,  while  a  request 
for  legislation  providing  for  compulsory  collective  bargaining  is  being  examined. 

According  to  a  report  recently  submitted  by  the  Labour  Relations  Officer 
to  the  Commissioner  for  Public  Utilities,  approximately  10,000  persons  were 
engaged  on  construction  work  in  Newfoundland  during  1943,  the  number 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  was  2,300  (more  than  in  1942) ,  and 
some  1,400  men  left  the  Island  in  organized  groups  for  work  in  Canada  and 
Labrador. 

In  general,  industrial  relations  in  Newfoundland  have  been  satisfactory, 
and  the  Labour  Relations  Office  is  an  important  contributor  to  this  situation. 
Many  strikes  have  been  avoided,  while  work  stoppages  that  have  taken  place 
have  been  of  short  duration  because  of  the  intervention  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Office  at  an  early  stage. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRICE  OF  LIGHT-WEIGHT  NEWSPRINT  INCREASED 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York,  April  4,  1944. — Of  considerable  interest  to  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  is  the  statement  from  Washington  that,  effective  April  1,  light- 
weight newsprint  may  be  sold  by  United  States  producers  at  ceiling  prices  $4 
per  ton  above  maximum  prices  for  standard-weight  newsprint. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  further  announces  that  light-weight 
newsprint  manufactured  outside  continental  United  States  may  be  purchased 
by  United  States  consumers  from  April  1,  1944,  to  July  31,  1944,  inclusive,  at 
a  price  differential  over  the  ceiling  for  standard  newsprint  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  immediate  seller  and  purchaser,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the 
differential  shall  not  exceed  the'  manufacturer's  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  of 
production. 

Light-weight  newsprint  qualifying  for  the  extra  charge  is  that  newsprint 
ordered  and  made  in  a  weight  less  than  31  pounds  for  500  sheets,  24  inches  by 
36  inches,  and  generally  is  30-pound  paper.  Standard  newsprint  generally  is 
32-pound  paper  (Amendment  No.  6  to  Revised  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
130-Newsprint,  effective  April  1,  1944.) 

UNITED  STATES  SUBSIDY  ON  FLOUR  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  29,  1944. — The  War  Food  Administration  of  the  United 
States  has  to-day  announced  a  program  designed  to  stabilize  the  price  of  wheat 
flour  shipped  to  Cuba  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  year.  The  program 
involves  the  absorption  by  the  United  States  Government  of  certain  losses  in 
connection  with  the  delivery  of  flour  to  Cuban  importers  at  specified  prices  by 
payments  to  United  States  exporters  to  Cuba  on  flour  manufactured  from  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  States.  This  stabilization  program  has  been  adopted  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  several  months  ago  by  which 
Cuba  agreed  to  sell  to  the  United  States  at  a  specified  price  the  exportable 
surplus  of  the  1944  Cuban  sugar  crop. 

As  distinct  from  previous  flour  export  programs  the  object  of  which  was  to 
encourage  and  maintain  foreign  markets  for  United  States  wheat  products,  the 
present  arrangement  is  intended  specifically  to  fulfil  a  commercial  agreement. 
Consequently  it  does  not  apply  to  any  country  other  than  Cuba.  The  subsidy, 
which  amounts  to  $1.25  per  bag  of  100  pounds  exported  to  Cuba,  applies  only  to 
flour  milled  from  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States.  This  rate  is  to  remain  in 
effect  until  April  6,  on  which  date  it  may  be  altered  or  discontinued  as  conditions 
may  warrant.  Flour  sold  under  this  program  must  be  shipped  from  the  United 
States  not  later  than  July  31  next. 

TRADE  WITH  FRENCH  POSSESSIONS 

By  a  notice  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  December  4,  1943,  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  Canadian  trade 
with  the  French  zone  comprising  Morocco,  Algeria,  Corsica,  and  Tunisia, 
imposed  under  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regulations.  Although  this  step 
removed  statutory  restrictions  on  the  resumption  of  private  trading  with  these 
areas,  in  practice  this  trade  is  still  closely  controlled  by  government  agencies  in 
the  areas  concerned. 

Estimates  of  French  civilian  requirements  are  determined  by  the  North 
African  Joint  Economic  Mission,  a  combined  United  States  and  British  organi- 
zation, on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  French  authorities.    After  the 
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estimates  have  been  determined,  a  program  is  set  up  under  which  the  French 
Supply  Council  in  North  America  presents  its  requisitions  for  the  procurement 
of  materials  for  shipment  to  the  French  possessions  in  North  Africa. 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  Canadian  exporters  to  share  in  supplying  the 
materials  required.  Accordingly,  those  interested  in  this  territory  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  Secretary,  French  Supply  Council,  1523  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Civilian  supplies  for  other  French  territories,  including  French  West  Africa, 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  French  Guiana,  French  West  Indies  (Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe)  New  Caledonia,  Tahiti,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  for  the  time  being  on 
a  similar  official  basis  by  the  French  Colonial  Supply  Mission  (a  division  of  the 
French  Supply  Council)  111  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  limited  resumption  of  private  trade  in 
these  areas  at  an  early  date. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTES  FROM  ARGENTINA 

W.  B.  McCullough  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 
World  Record  for  Milk  Production 

Buenos  Aires,  March  10,  1944. — The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Argentine 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently  announced  that  a  young  cow  of  the  Holanda- 
Argentino  breed  (Holstein)  has  broken  the  world's  record  for  milk  production 
in  the  2-  to  2^-year-old  class. 

In  a  365-day  lactation  period,  milked  3  times  a  day,  she  made  11,038-6 
kilos  (24,285  pounds)  of  milk,  368-8  kilos  (811  pounds)  of  butterfat,  average 
test  3-34  per  cent. 

Cotton  Potato  Sacks 

An  executive  decree  issued  by  the  Argentine  Government  on  February  12 
makes  it  compulsory  to  use  cotton  sacks  for  both  table  and  seed  potatoes  after 
March  15.  This  action  was  taken  on  account  of  the  acute  shortage  of  jute  cloth 
for  sacks,  and  from  this  date  no  more  jute  cloth  will  be  allocated  for  use  in 
making  potato  sacks.  All  stocks  of  unused  jute  sacks  must  be  returned  within 
sixty  days. 

New  Minimum  Corn  Price,  1943^44 

An  executive  decree  issued  through  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  February  23  fixed  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  shelled  corn  at  5-20 
pesos  per  100  kilos,  bagged,  basis  rail  car  Buenos  Aires.  The  new  basic  price 
for  the  1943-44  crop  is  the  highest  yet  fixed  for  corn  in  accordance  with  the 
Government's  policy  of  fixing  minimum  prices,  and  is  above  the  current  market 
prices. 

In  announcing  the  new  price,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated  that, 
before  fixing  the  new  minimum  price,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  costs  of 
production  and  that  the  basic  price  should  afford  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit 
to  the  producer.  The  Agricultural  Production  Regulating  Board  will  begin 
purchasing  the  unsold  surpluses  on  April  15,  1944.  The  Board  will  sell  these 
surpluses  at  5-50  pesos  per  100  kilos,  bagged  in  port  Buenos  Aires,  for  the 
domestic  market  and  at  5-25  per  100  kilos  for  fuel.  Corresponding  discounts 
will  be  made  for  delivery  in  other  centres  in  accordance  with  established  scales. 

All  corn  or  by-products  for  export  must  be  purchased  from  the  Agricultural 
Production  Regulating  Board  at  prices  and  in  accordance  with  conditions  fixed 
by  the  latter.  These  measures  will  encourage  the  industrialists,  merchants,  etc. 
to  purchase  direct  from  producers  whenever  possible,  so  that  the  Government 
will  not  have  to  finance  the  whole  crop,  only  the  exportable  surplus. 
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WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Military  developments  in  Europe  and  weather  conditions  in  North  America 
appear  at  the  moment  as  major  factors  in  the  1944  world  wheat  situation.  The 
first  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Nazis  will  lose  control  of  the 
European  wheat  crop  which,  for  the  second  year  in  succession,  looks  promising, 
while  the  second  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  wheat  supply  position 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Balkan  or  Danubian  countries  produce  a  lot  of  wheat  and  other  cereal 
grains,  and  in  pre-war  days  were  substantial  exporters.  Official  figures  for  the 
war  years  are  not  available,  but  unofficial  calculations  indicate  that  in  the  past 
four  years  the  production  of  wheat  in  Roumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  totalled  1,265,000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  316,250,000  bushels 
annually.    In  1939  this  group  produced  454,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  North  America  the  enemy  facing  the  wheat  crop  is  weather.  Moisture 
supplies  are  deficient  in  the  large  wheat  producing  areas  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  only  generous  and  timely  spring  and  summer  rains  can  pro- 
duce conditions  favourable  for  good  yields  in  1944.  Both  countries  still  have  a 
substantial  supply  of  wheat  on  hand,  but  the  rate  of  disappearance  is  high, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  and  the  combined  carryover  at  the  end  of 
July  is  likely  to  be  at  least  500,000,000  bushels  less  than  it  was  on  July  31,  1943. 

United  States  farmers  have  increased  their  acreage  for  the  1944  harvest 
of  winter  wheat,  and  the  spring-wheat  growers  have  indicated  their  intention 
also  to  expand  acreage  this  year,  but  this  can  be  effective  on  the  production  side, 
only  if  weather  conditions  are  favourable.  The  winter  wheat  was  put  into  a 
very  dry  seed-bed  last  fall,  but  moisture  conditions  have  since  improved,  and 
the  crop  is  emerging  from  the  dormant  stage.  Spring  wheat  planting  will  com- 
mence in  April  and,  if  acreage  intentions  are  carried  out,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  seeded  area  of  approximately  67,000,000  acres,  the  official  objective 
set  for  this  year. 

Wheat  acreage  intentions  of  Canadian  farmers  will  not  be  known  until 
May  9,  but  the  official  objective  calls  for  no  change  from  the  17,500,000  acres 
planted  in  1943.  Poor  moisture  conditions  are  indicated  for  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
The  winter  has  been  comparatively  mild,  and  the  snowfall  less  than  usual,  so 
that  activity  on  the  land  is  expected  to  develop  earlier  than  in  1943. 

Argentine  and  Australian  farmers  will  soon  be  sowing  their  wheat  for 
harvest  next  November-December,  and  reports  from  both  countries  contain 
much  to  suggest  expansion  of  acreage.  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  have  been  increasing  in  volume  during  recent 
months  and,  while  both  Australia  and  Argentina  have  large  surpluses  on  hand, 
there  appears  to  be  optimism  about  the  disposition  of  these  surpluses. 

It  is  reported  that  Australia  recently  sold  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
flour  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Food.  This  sale  appears  to  be  separate  from  the 
previously  announced  contract  for  500,000  tons  of  flour.  Argentine  exporters 
have  also  been  selling  in  larger  volume,  chiefly  to  Brazil,  but  recently  sales  have 
been  made  also  to  Portugal,  and  old  contracts  with  Spain  are  being  completed. 

Outside  the  European  zone,  the  position  in  India  is  attracting  attention.  It 
is  not  expected  that  the  serious  food  situation  of  last  year  will  recur,  but  the 
wheat  crop  prospects  as  presently  indicated  are  below  those  of  1943.  The 
harvest  has  commenced  in  the  earlier  districts  and  will  soon  be  widespread,  but 
production  in  the  important  Punjab  is  reported  to  be  32,000,000  bushels  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Offsetting  the  smaller  wheat  harvest  prospects  is  the  larger  rice 
crop  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  authorities  to  bring  about  better  distribution 
of  supplies. 
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Australian  and  Canadian  wheat  have  been  shipped  to  India  in  recent 
months,  and  exports  are  likely  to  continue  to  the  extent  of  setting  up  an  emer- 
gency stock  in  case  shortages  develop  in  some  areas.  Bengal  suffered  chiefly 
in  last  year's  shortage  of  food,  but  steps  were  taken  to  ban  exports  from  the 
province  and  to  import  from  other  areas.  Price  control  and  rationing  were  also 
put  into  effect. 

In  North  Africa,  the  new  wheat  harvest  is  expected  to  meet  local  require- 
ments and  probably  furnish  a  surplus  for  export.  Any  surplus  could  be  shipped 
to  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and  this  would  save  shipping  space  that  had  to  be 
used  last  year  to  supply  those  areas  from  America.  Harvest  time  in  Tunisia 
and  Algeria  is  usually  in  May,  but  starts  earlier  in  Morocco. 

During  the  five  years  before  the  war,  these  North  African  colonies  of  the 
French  Empire  produced  more  than  70,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  between  them 
on  the  average  and,  after  meeting  their  own  requirements,  shipped  large  quan- 
tities to  continental  France.  Last  year's  crop  was  all  needed  in  Africa.  Other 
Mediterranean  areas  previously  deficient  in  native  wheat,  chiefly  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  have  been  getting  along  for  some  time  now  without  large  imports,  and 
crop  prospects  for  this  year  are  reported  to  be  favourable. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PROSPERITY 

From  the  British  Export  Gazette 

The  prosperous  conditions  ruling  in  Colombia  (reviewed  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  British  Export  Gazette)  are  observable  also  in  the  other  Central 
American  countries.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  record  inflow  of  dollars  because 
of  North  American  demand  for  coffee  and  an  increasing  number  of  other  products 
at  high  prices,  as  well  as  in  payment  of  hemispheric  defence  and  other  general 
development  projects  such  as  the  Pan-American  Highway.  The  close  geogra- 
phical proximity  of  these  countries  to  the  United  States  assists"  materially  in 
the  ready  disposal  of  their  products.  The  countries  included  in  this  group  are 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela  (in  the  Northern  part  of  South  America)  as  well  as 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  (which  are  in  Central  America  proper). 
A  problem  common  to  all  is  that  of  keeping  currency  inflation  within  check,  due 
to  the  great  increase  in  purchasing  power. 

Ecuador 

Trade  in  Ecuador  is  generally  satisfactory.  Production  of  other  export 
lines  beside  cocoa  (hitherto  the  chief  product)  is  increasing  with  North  American 
help,  particularly  in  such  commodities  as  rubber,  quinine,  copra,  and  balsa  wood. 
Exports  of  rice,  particularly  to  the  United  States,  now  exceed  those  of  cocoa. 
The  United  States  is  Ecuador's  dominant  customer,  and  North  American 
development  plans  include  new  roads,  sanitation,  hospitals,  and  the  general 
development  of  agriculture.  Trade  is  also  increasing  with  other  Latin  American 
countries,  the  Government  is  stable,  and  there  has  been  no  political  disturbance 
over  the  last  few  years. 

Ecuador's  exports  are  very  much  in  excess  of  imports,  and  the  influx  of 
foreign  exchange  for  oil  developments,  North  American  loans  and  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  defence  forces  and  the  construction  of  bases  are  considerable, 
resulting  in  a  very  large  exchange  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Bank, 
and  the  Government  has  issued  various  decrees  to  control  inflation.  Latterly 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  shipping  space  available  for  both  imports 
and  exports. 
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Venezuela 

Venezuela  is  about  twice  the  size  of  France,  although  the  population  is  less 
than  millions,  of  whom  70  per  cent  are  dependent  upon  agriculture.  Approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  country's  revenue  comes  from  oil,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  from  indirect  taxation.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  Government's 
intention  to  increase  taxation  on  wealth  and  to  use  the  revenue  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  classes,  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  The  latter 
at  present  have  little  purchasing  power,  and  improvement  in  their  conditions 
would  naturally  increase  their  ability  to  buy  imported  articles.  Progress  may 
be  slow  over  the  next  few  years,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  assisted  by  projected 
further  development  in  the  oil  industry.  Venezuela's  chief  export  is  petroleum, 
followed  by  coffee  and  other  farming  products,  while  imports  comprise  chiefly 
machinery,  foodstuffs,  textiles,  metals  and  manufactures,  chemical  products, 
minerals,  glass  and  stoneware,  and  wood,  paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures. 
The  United  States  predominates  on  both  export  and  import  account,  although 
Great  Britain  is  probably  the  second  largest  supplier. 

Regarding  the  present  commercial  situation  in  Venezuela,  most  traders  are 
believed  to  be  making  good  profits,  while  the  majority  of  those  in  textiles  and 
similar  lines  appear  to  hold  good  stocks — some  sufficient  to  cover  a  full  year's 
sales — although  hardware  merchants  are  less  favourably  placed,  as  many  lines 
are  unobtainable.  Importers  of  foodstuffs  are  doing  good  business,  American 
tinned  goods  having  been  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  Argentine  products. 
Several  shipments  of  constructional  steel  and  reinforcing  iron  have  arrived 
during  recent  months.  At  present,  trade  is  quiet,  due  to  expectations  that, 
following  the  progress  of  the  United  Nations,  the  war  may  terminate  sooner 
than  expected.  There  are  large  sums  of  money  seeking  investment,  and  the 
values  of  real  estate,  stocks  and  shares,  and  consumer  goods  have  reached 
unduly  high  levels.  'In  order  to  prevent  merchants  from  overstocking  with 
goods  at  present  high  prices,  resolutions  of  the  Finance  Ministry  of  October  5 
and  22  stipulate  that  merchants  must  obtain  prior  Importation  Permits  for 
goods  to  be  shipped  to  Venezuela  on  or  after  November  5,  1943,  except  in  the 
cases  of  certain  classes  of  foodstuffs,  drugs,  raw  materials,  etc.  and  goods 
required  for  continental  defence  or  for  the  production  of  articles,  such  as 
petroleum,  necessary  to  Continental  defence.  The  resolutions  make  no  provision 
for  goods  already  ordered  for  despatch  after  November  5,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  Importation  Control  Commission  will  study  each  case  on  its  own  merits. 
This  new  requirement  in  no  way  affects  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
exchange,  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  and  which  is  expected  to  continue. 

Guatemala 

There  is  always  preference  in  the  United  States  for  the  "mild"  coffees  from 
Central  America,  and  the  producing  countries  of  Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador  have  experienced  record  prosperous  times,  due  to  the  sale  during 
wartime  of  all  their  coffee  crops  at  high  prices,  while  sales  are  already  proceed- 
ing of  the  new  crops,  which  promise  well.  Moreover,  steamer  space  is  made 
available  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  petrol  supplied  to  enable  crops 
to  be  moved  internally  without  difficulty,  and  air  services  are  also  being 
developed.  Therefore,  general  business  conditions  in  these  countries  are  satis- 
factory, with  payment  of  foreign  bills  being  regularly  made,  on  the  whole. 
Under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  President  Ubico,  Guatemala  is  in  an 
exceptionally  sound  position,  the  budget  consistently  showing  a  surplus,  and 
public  works  forging  ahead,  particularly  in  transport,  such  as  the  building  of 
roads  and  bridges,  as  well  as  in  the  improvement  of  public  utility  services 
generally.  Guatemala's  trade  balance  is  favourable,  so  that  the  currency  posi- 
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tion  is  sound,  and,  with  dollar  exchange  in  surplus  supply,  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  to  counteract  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  common  to  all 
Latin  American  countries.  In  addition  to  coffee,  other  export  products  now 
showing  greater  development  include  sugar,  maize,  timber,  quinine,  hides  and 
skins,  bananas,  and  chicle.  During  the  past  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  outputs  of  the  local  manufacturing  industries,  particularly  in 
wearing  materials  and  other  articles  which  can  be  profitably  produced  through 
the  import  of  raw  material,  coupled  with  the  low  level  of  local  wages.  The 
trend  of  official  policy  appears  to  be  to  encourage  such  industries  by  means  of 
protective  legislation,  particularly  as  this  assists  the  foreign  exchange  situation. 
Practically  all  the  cement  used  in  this  country  is  now  manufactured  locally. 

The  United  States  continues  to  predominate  in  Guatemala's  import  and 
export  trade,  although  merchandise  not  affected  by  lend-lease  considerations 
has  arrived  periodically  from  Great  Britain.  Argentina  now  supplies  a  small 
amount  of  woollen  goods,  etc.,  while  Canada  is  also  a  minor  supply  source. 
There  has  been  a  regular  and  satisfactory  inflow  of  merchandise  except  for  a 
somewhat  short  supply  of  agricultural  implements  such  as  machetes,  files  and 
hoes.  The  inflow  of  imported  goods  is  expected  to  continue  on  fair  lines,  Govern- 
ment revenues  are  likely  to  be  stable,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  unemployment; 
in  fact,  agriculture  could  absorb  more  workers. 

Nicaragua 

Nicaragua  is  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  probably  greater  than  at  any 
time  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  is  a  budget  surplus  and  a  satis- 
factory currency  and  exchange  position.  In  addition  to  coffee,  the  demand  for 
cotton,  cereals,  cattle,  timber,  etc.  continues  good,  while  rubber  production  is 
increasing  and  will  probably  reach  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  of  last  year. 
The  principal  import  lines  are  cotton  goods,  machinery,  foodstuffs,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  chemical  goods,  and  petrol  and  mineral  oils.  The  inflow 
of  United  States  funds  for  various  purposes  has  been  high,  particularly  for  the 
Nicaraguan  section  of  the  Pan-American  Highway,  which  is  almost  completed. 
An  outstanding  feature  has  been  the  rapid  development  of  gold  mining,  so  that 
gold  now  occupies  the  leading  position  among  exports,  even  replacing  coffee, 
and  the  annual  value  of  gold  exports  is  now  as  much  as  U.S. $8,000,000.  Some 
of  the  larger  mines  are  owned  and  operated  by  Canadian  and  United  States 
companies.  Under  recent  economic  agreements  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, material  for  developing  gold  mining  is  receiving  preference.  North 
American  imports  of  gold  ore  and  bullion  from  Nicaragua  increased  between 
the  years  1934  and  1940  from  604  to  5,122  kilos,  and  must  since  have  risen 
even  more. 

Nicaragua's  general  prosperity,  coupled  with  the  rise  in  prices,  brought  in 
their  wake,  however,  a  tendency  to  overtrade  by  a  number  of  importers  who, 
apprehensive  of  restricted  supplies  and  shipping  facilities,  placed  orders  in 
excess  of  their  requirements,  expecting  to  have  only  part  of  their  orders  filled, 
with  the  result  that  the  increased  amount  of  shipping  space  available  towards 
the  end  of  1943  caused  a  quantity  of  goods  to  arrive  in  Nicaraguan  ports  which 
were  not  expected  to  be  snipped,  resulting  in  congestion  in  Customs  houses  and 
in  merchants  becoming  over-stocked.  Arising  from  this  turn  of  events  official 
measures  were  taken  with  regard  to  imports,  which,  since  September  17,  1943, 
have  been  again  controlled,  and  all  orders  placed  abroad  by  importers  must  first 
be  approved  by  the  Exchange  Control  section  of  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Nicaragua.  The  measures  taken  may  be  considered  as  purely 
preventive,  as  the  present  economic  situation  of  the  country  is  satisfactory,  but 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  the  situation  deteriorating  were  orders  for  imports 
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allowed  to  continue  to  increase  to  the  same  extent  as  during  the  greater  part 
of  last  year. 

El  Salvador 

Coffee  predominates  among  El  Salvador's  exports,  although  there  is  increas- 
ing production  of  other  agricultural  products,  such  as  cotton  and  sugar.  The 
budget  is  balanced,  and  the  year  1943  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  periods  for 
some  time  for  farmers,  importers  and  industrial  firms  generally.  The  increased 
purchasing  power,  combined  with  the  influx  of  North  American  capital,  caused 
the  usual  phenomenon  of  inflation  and  high  commodity  prices.  Retail  prices 
continue  on  the  up-grade,  despite  legislation  to  curb  this  tendency.  Local 
industry  is  increasing,  and  excellent  profits  have  been  obtained  from  practically 
all  goods  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  textile  mills  are  working  to  full 
capacity.  The  section  of  the  Pan-American  Highway  in  this  country  is  also 
practically  completed.  The  general  increase  in  prices  and  the  ease  with  which 
importers  have  been  able  to  turn  over  their  stocks  caused  them  to  buy  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  United  States.  Imports  from  that  country,  therefore,  show 
an  expansion,  as  also,  to  a  smaller  degree,  from  Great  Britain,  which  enjoys 
"most-favoured-nation"  treatment  under  the  commercial  modus  Vivendi.  The 
demand  for  sterling  has  been  somewhat  higher  on  account  of  increased  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  expand  still  further 
by  direct  shipment  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Although  imports  are  controlled  by 
the  Economic  Co-ordination  Committee  by  a  system  of  import  licences,  relatively 
few  difficulties  have  been  experienced  by  importers  in  obtaining  their  require- 
ments. 

To  sum  up,  while  the  countries  covered  in  this  article  are  drawn  in  ever- 
closer  economic  relationship  with  the  United  States,  their  general  prosperity  and 
increased  purchasing  power,  added  to  the  exceptional  development  now  taking 
place,  make  it  well  worth  while  to  include  them  in  post-war  plans  for  British 
export  trade  recovery  in  Latin  America.  » 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons 

The  Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons  was  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Revised  Regulations  Respecting  Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1943).  This 
is  a  published  list  of  firms  and  persons  in  neutral  countries  with  whom  inter- 
course or  transactions  of  a  commercial,  financial,  or  any  other  nature  without 
official  permission  constitutes  the  offence  of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  List  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  designed  to  prevent 
enemy  countries  from  obtaining  any  economic  or  financial  assistance  from 
British  Empire  or  neutral  countries.  It  consists  principally  of  concerns  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  from  enemy  territory  (including  enemy-occupied 
territory  and  certain  other  territories  proscribed  under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Regulations)  and  of  firms  or  individuals  who  have  persistently  evaded, 
or  tried  to  evade,  the  contraband  or  enemy  export  controls.  Persons  controlled 
from  enemy  territory  are  enemies  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Regulations,  whether  or  not  they  are  included  in  the  List  of  Specified 
Persons. 

Additions  to  the  List  are  made  only  after  careful  investigation  in  order  that 
unnecessary  damage  to  neutral  or  British  Empire  interests  may  be  prevented. 
The  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property,  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Ottawa,  is  always  willing  to  consider  representations  from  importers  and 
exporters  and  other  interested  parties  and  to  reply  to  inquiries  on  questions, 
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such  as  the  completion  of  unfinished  transactions  with  persons  placed  on  the 
List  of  Specified  Persons.  The  Office  of  the  Custodian  is  also  prepared  to  advise, 
in  cases  where  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  legality  or  desirability,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  of  dealings  with  persons  not  on  the  List  of 
Specified  Persons. 

Enemy  subjects  who  are  not  in  enemy  territory  are  not  necessarily  enemies 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regulations,  and  it  is  not 
intended  to  specify  persons  in  neutral  countries  as  enemies  merely  because  they 
are  enemy  subjects.  Many  subjects  of  enemy  countries  carry  on  business  in 
neutral  countries  without  assisting  these  countries,  and  in  some  cases  are  of 
assistance  in  the  promotion  of  Canadian  trade.  . 

Nevertheless,  enemy  subjects,  wherever  they  may  be  carrying  on  business, 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  Canadian  traders  who  employ  enemy 
subjects  as  agents  in  neutral  countries  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  dis- 
placing them  either  by  British  agents  or  by  nationals  of  the  country  concerned. 
Firms  who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  alternative  agents  should 
consult  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  the  appropriate 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners. 

Copies  of  the  Consolidated  List  of  Specified  Persons  are  obtainable  from 
the  Distribution  Branch,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa.  The  price  is 
25  cents  each  for  single  copies,  with  a  reduction  for  purchases  of  100  copies 
or  more.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  more  than  15,000  persons,  principally 
in  unoccupied  Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  is  subject  to  revision  from  time 
to  time,  and  additions,  amendments  and  deletions  which  are  found  necessary  are 
published  in  the  Canada  Gazette.  Canadian  firms  that  have  extensive  dealings 
with  persons  in  neutral  countries  are  strongly  advised  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
consolidated  list  and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  to  receive  revisions  as  published. 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  91,  effective  April  10,  1944,  Regulation 
34(6)  is  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "or  the  Canadian  Export  Board" 
after  the  words  "Canadian  Mutual  Aid  Board".  This  regulation  therefore  reads 
as  follows: 

34(6)  Export  permits  are  not  required  for  shipment  of  any  article  or 
material  ordered,  diverted  or  exported  by  the  Canadian  Mutual  Aid  Board 
or  the  Canadian  Export  Board  when  shipped  out  of  Canadian  ports. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand 

Import  Licences  for  Goloshes  from  Canada 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  writes 
that*,  according  to  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Department  of 
Customs  on  February  2,  1944,  it  has  been  decided  that  licences  may  be  granted 
for  the  importation  of  goloshes  from  Canada  during  1944  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  licences  granted  for  the  importation  of  those  goods  from  any  source  in 
1941.  It  is  necessary  for  each  individual  order  to  be  sponsored  by  the  New 
Zealand  Ministry  of  Supply. 
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United  States 

Additional  Information  on  Invoices  of  Leather  Footwear 

By  United  States  Treasury  Decision  No.  51029,  published  in  weekly 
Treasury  Decision  of  March  30,  1944,  and  effective  thirty  days  thereafter, 
customs  invoices  for  boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear  (including  athletic  or  sport- 
ing boots  and  shoes)  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  are  required  to  contain 
a  statement  whether  or  not  the  articles  were  sewed  or  stitched  by  the  process 
or  method  known  as  "McKay",  in  addition  to  all  other  information  required  by 
law  and  regulation. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  10,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  10,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  April  3,  1944.  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

April  3 

April  10 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

ceiling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

ceiling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.  ZZo'i. 

.ZLo<± 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Oner 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

— 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2758 

.2758 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4J 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1 . 0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

India  

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  far  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 

Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  In  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 

also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
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requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

Prom  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache;  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.; 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

4  Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.L 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  k 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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SEED  POTATO  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

W.  B.  McCullough,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  March  28,  1944. — Due  largely  to  drought  conditions  in 
1942-43,  Argentina  was  short  of  table  potatoes  during  October  and  November 
of  last  year.  This  was  the  first  year  since  1939  that  local  production  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  adequately  supply  home  requirements  and  also  leave  a  surplus 
for  export. 

From  507,849  acres  sown  in  1942-43  Argentina  had  an  estimated  production 
of  37-9  million  bushels  as  compared  with  52-9  million  bushels  in  1941-42  and 
the  three-year  average  1939-40  to  1941-42  of  43-6  million,  during  which 
period  there  were  no  imports  of  table  potatoes.  The  first  estimate  of  the  1942-43 
production  in  April  had  been  placed  at  35-6  million  bushels;  however  this  figure 
was  subsequently  increased  to  37-9  million  on  account  of  the  greatly  improved 
prospects  from  the  second  crop  in  the  Rosario  zone. 

The  1942-43  acreage  was  about  18  per  cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 
This  reduction  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  table 
potatoes  throughout  1942  and  to  drought  conditions  which  reduced  sowings  in 
the  Balcarce  zone  and  for  the  first  crop  in  the  Rosario  zone 

In  view  of  the  potato  shortage,  an  executive  decree  was  issued  on  May  22, 
1943,  prohibiting  the  export  of  table  potatoes.  Seed  potatoes 
by-products  could  be  exported  only  under  licence.  On  May  27y«fn^exportf  qu&tsT 
of  170,000  sacks  of  132  pounds  was  established  for  seed  potatoes.  Of  this  quota 
Uruguay  purchased  around  150,000  sacks.  f 
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During  1943  average  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  table  potatoes  were  the 
highest  since  1938.  In  the  National  Potato  Market  the  highest  prices  quoted 
during  the  year  were  from  January  to  April,  resulting  mainly  from  the  reduced 
supplies  from  the  first  crop  in  the  Rosario  zone.  On  August  5  an  executive 
decree  fixed  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  table  potatoes  in  Buenos 
Aires,  according  to  the  production  zones,  as  follows:  Mendoza,  San  Juan  and 
Rio  Negro  zones,  9  pesos  per  132  pounds;  Balcarce  zone,  7-50  pesos;  Rosario 
zone,  6  pesos.  Corresponding  maximum  retail  prices  were  also  fixed.  On 
September  22,  new  maximum  prices  were  established  which  were  the  same  for 
all  zones.  The  maximum  wholesale  price  was  10-50  pesos  per  132  pounds,  and 
the  retail  price  was  fixed  at  20  centavos  per  2-2  pounds. 

With  regard  to  certified  seed  potatoes,  maximum  prices  were  established 
on  August  5  ranging  from  6  to  9  pesos  per  132  pounds,  according  to  grade, 
generation  and  variety,  basis  rail  car  production  zone.  On  September  22  the 
maximum  price  was  increased  to  10  pesos  for  all  grades  of  certified  seed  and 
from  6  pesos  to  9  pesos  for  selected  seed  (not  certified)  on  the  same  basis. 

The  potato  crops  most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  were  those  in  the 
Balcarce-Mar  del  Plata  zone,  in  the  coastal  area  southeast  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  first  crop  in  the  Rosario  zone.  Also  early  frosts  and 
excessive  rains  retarded  the  crop  by  about  15  days  and  reduced  the  yields  in 
the  northern  early  zone  (Salta,  Jujuy  and  Tucuman) ,  from  which  potatoes 
normally  come  on  the  market  in  October.  These  adverse  conditions  were  offset 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  record  crop  from  the  second  planting  (February-March) 
in  the  Rosario  zone.  After  the  dry  spell  was  broken  early  in  March,  moisture 
conditions  were  very  favourable  as  was  also  the  absence  of  early  frosts  during 
May  and  early  June  in  this  zone. 

Market  Supplies 

During  1943,  total  arrivals  at  the  National  Potato  Market  in  Buenos  Aires 
were  slightly  more  than  9  million  bushels,  or  about  2  million  bushels  less  than 
the  average  for  the  three  previous  years.  Supplies  were  short  from  September 
to  late  November,  particularly  during  October  when  arrivals  were  only  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  normal  requirements  for  that  month. 

The  following  table  shows  by  zones  the  quantities  of  table  potatoes  supplied 
to  the  National  Potato  Market  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  calendar  year  1943  as 
compared  with  the  average  for  the  three  previous  years. 

Sources  of  Supply  of  Table  Potatoes  for  Buenos  Aires,  19^3 

Irrigated  Zones  Salta, 

Mendoza                    Balcarce  Rosario  Jujuy, 

San  Juan  Rio  Negro       Zone  Zone       Tucuman     Atlas  Total 

Figures  in  Bushels 

1943                          2,301,028     985,094     1.748,331  3,150,805     614,370  255,488  9,055,116 

Average  i940-42     .    3,045,290     815,630     3.179,905  2,622,273     958,966  442,577  11,064,641 

Difference               -  744,262  +169,464  -1,431,574  +   528,532  -344,596  -187,089  -2,009,525 

Percentage  for  1943          25.4          10.9            19.2  34.8           6.8  2.9 

Percentage 

for  1940-42..  ..          27.5           7.4           28.7  23.7           8.7  4.0 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  quantities  of  table 
potatoes  received  from  the  major  production  zones,  except  Rosario,  were  reduced 
in  1943.  The  greateset  single  reduction  was  in  total  supplies  from  the  Balcarce- 
Mar  del  Plata  zone;  this  crop  was  most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought,  and 
arrivals  were  down  by  1-4  million  bushels.  Supplies  from  the  irrigated  zones 
were  also  less  during  1943,  but  showed,  however,  a  slight  increase  in  percentage 
of  the  total  arrivals  for  the  year.  In  the  Rosario  zone,  supplies  from  the  first 
crop  were  less  than  normal,  but,  due  to  unusually  good  growing  conditions  this 
zone  had  a  record  yield  from  the  second  crop  and  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
requirements  during  June,  July  and  August. 
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Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Argentina  had  19,230  acres  of  seed  potatoes  entered  for  certification  in 
1943-44  as  compared  with  16,316  acres  last  year.  All  the  acreage  this  year 
except  128  acres  in  the  irrigated  Mendoza  zone,  rejected  on  first  field  inspection, 
is  in  the  Balcarce-Mar  del  Plata  seed  zone.  The  acreage  entered  for  inspection 
this  year  was  practically  all  planted  with  second-generation  from  imported  seed, 
of  which  76-5  per  cent  was  Katahdin  and  24-1  per  cent  White  Rose. 

The  percentage  of  fields  passing  inspection  this  season  is  smaller  than 
last  year.  Due  to  more  frequent  rains  and  a  cool  summer,  the  expression  of 
virus  disease  symptoms  has  been  more  pronounced,  and  this  has  been  a  factor 
in  eliminating  about  43  per  cent  of  the  White  Rose  acreage.  Also  due  to  con- 
tinued wet  weather,  particularly  along  the  coast,  late  blight  has^  been  com- 
paratively serious,  and  many  of  the  rejections  were  on  account  of  this  disease. 

Although  the  second  field  inspection  reports  are  not  completed  for  the 
Balcarce  zone,  preliminary  figures  show  that  15,397  acres  have  passed  both 
field  inspections  and  that  3,515  acres  have  been  rejected  as  compared  with 
15,924  acres  passed  and  548  acres  rejected  last  year.  According  to  field  inspec- 
tions completed,  81-5  per  cent  of  the  acreage  inspected  was  passed  as  against 
96-6  per  cent  last  year  and  94  per  cent  in  1941-42.  The  acreage  passed  this 
season,  all  third-generation,  is  as  follows  according  to  varieties:  Katahdin, 
12.713  acres;  White  Rose,  2,632  acres;  Majestic,  30  acres;  and  Up-to-date,  22 
acres.  Of  the  3,515  acres  rejected,  1,489  were  in  Katahdin  and  2,002  in  White 
Rose. 

Exports  of  Certified  Seed 

During  1943  Argentina  exported  340,230  bushels  of  certified  seed  as  com- 
pared with  314,842  bushels  in  1942  and  219,007  bushels  in  1941.  Uruguay  con- 
tinues to  be  the  principal  market  for  Argentine  seed,  and  in  1943  purchased 
245,852  bushels  of  Katahdin  and  84,148  bushels  of  White  Rose.  Exports  of 
certified  seed  in  1943  by  countries  were  as  follows:  Uruguay,  330,000  bushels; 
Paraguay,  10,226  bushels;  and  Sweden,  4  bushels. 

1943-44  Crop 

During  the  current  crop  year  rainfall  has  been  abundant  in  all  zones,  with 
the  result  that  in  most  cases  record  yields  of  such  crops  as  corn,  sunflower  seed, 
and  potatoes  are  in  prospect.  Pasture  conditions  throughout  the  summer  have 
been  exceptionally  good  for  this  season  of  the  year  in  Argentina. 

With  regard  to  the  1943-44  potato  crop,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  published  any  official  estimate  of  the  potato  acreages  or  production  for 
the  current  crop,  it  is  reported  from  all  zones  that  the  area  sown  is  less  than  last 
year.  The  irrigated  districts  of  Rio  Negro  and  Mendoza  will  probably  show  a 
higher  percentage  decrease  in  acreage  than  the  other  zones.  The  reduction  in 
all  zones  was  largely  due  to  the  short  seed  supply,  resulting  from  the  reduced 
seed  crop  in  the  Balcarce-Mar  del  Plata  zone,  following  drought  conditions 
last  year,  and  the  generally  short  crop.  Another  factor  that  tended  to  reduce 
the  seed  supply  was  the  narrow  margin  between  the  maximum  fixed  prices  for 
certified  seed  and  table  stock.  Growers  were  inclined  to  sell  seed  on  the  table- 
stock  market,  consequently  further  reducing  the  seed  supply.  The  Govern- 
ment's action  in  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  Buenos  Aires,  to 
prevent  speculation,  undoubtedly  was  also  an  important  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  the  potato  acreage  this  season. 

Harvesting  has  begun  in  the  irrigated  zones  of  Mendoza  and  Rio  Negro, 
good  yields  being  reported.  While  the  acreage  is  reduced  in  these  zones,  total 
production  may  approximate  that  of  last  year,  particularly  in  Mendoza  where 
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the  percentage  of  acreage  reduction  is  reported  to  be  less  than  in  the  Rio 
Negro  zone. 

In  the  Balcarce-Mar  del  Plata  zone  about  60  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  harvested 
and  stored  in  pits  on  the  farms.  The  acreage  planted  was  slightly  less  than  last 
year,  but  production  in  this  zone  promises  to  be  the  highest  in  many  years. 
During  the  early  growing  season  there  was  a  moderate  infection  of  late  blight 
disease,  particularly  near  the  coast  at  Mar  del  Plata.  However,  towards  the 
end  of  the  floration  stage,  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  of  dry,  hot  weather 
apparently  checked  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  rot  showing  in  the  tubers.  Some  growers  have  reported  record  yields  for  both 
the  Katahdin  and  White  Rose  varieties.  One  grower  stated  that  he  obtained  a 
yield  of  around  97  barrels  per  acre  from  third-generation  Katahdin  certified 
seed  and  over  100  barrels  per  acre  from  a  field  of  White  Rose.  The  average 
yield  for  the  zone  this  season  will  likely  be  between  40  and  50  barrels  per  acre, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  yield  last  year  and  above  the  average  for  recent 
years.  Potato  dealers  estimate  production  in  this  zone  at  between  15  and 
17  million  bushels.  With  the  amount  of  rain  last  summer  this  figure  no  doubt 
would  have  been  higher  had  late  blight  not  reduced  the  foliage  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 

The  Rosario  zone  had  relatively  good  yields  from  the  first  crop,  harvested 
last  December  and  January.  This  zone  supplied  about  80  per  cent  of  the  table 
stock  requirements  of  Buenos  Aires  during  January,  February  and  March  of 
this  year.  The  second  crop  was  planted  during  February  and  March,  and  the 
acreage  of  this  crop  will  probably  show  a  reduction,  due  to  the  favourable 
prospects  for  a  good  crop  in  the  southeast  zone.  Normally  the  area  sown  to  the 
second  crop  in  the  Rosario  zone  depends  on  the  crop  prospects  in  the  other  zones, 
particularly  the  Balcarce-Mar  del  Plata  area. 

General  Conditions 

While  all  potatoes  in  Argentina  are  now  third-generation  or  more,  the 
position  this  year  shows  that,  with  favourable  growing  conditions,  mainly 
adequate  rainfall,  this  country  can  produce  good  crops  from  domestic  seed  for  at 
least  three  or  four  generations.  The  soil  in  the  potato  areas  of  Balcarce-Mar 
del  Plata  and  Rosario  is  a  very  rich  black  alluvial  formation,  and  commercial 
fertilizers  are  rarely  used.  A  few  growers  in  the  Mendoza  zone  and  in  the 
Northern  early  zone  apply  small  quantities  to  some  of  the  comparatively  poorer 
soils  in  those  areas.  With  reasonably  good  seed  the  dominating  factor  for  good 
potato  yields  in  the  Balcarce  and  Rosario  zones  is  adequate  rainfall  during  the 
growing  season.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  normally  this  country  can  use 
to  good  advantage  a  quantity  of  imported  certified  seed  each  year  for  foundation 
stock,  good  growing  conditions,  as  exemplified  this  season,  can  to  a  large  extent 
offset  the  loss  from  planting  comparatively  inferior  seed. 

Since  late  December  of  last  year  the  market  has  been  abundantly  supplied 
with  table  potatoes.  Prices  fell  off  sharply  early  in  January  and  now  have 
reached  the  lowest  point  since  1942.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  during  this  period 
have  been  from  the  Rosario  zone,  prices  during  March  ranging  from  1-80  to 
3-60  pesos  per  sack  of  132  pounds.  Since  March  15  the  Mendoza  and  Balcarce 
crops  have  been  coming  on  the  Buenos  Aires  market  at  wholesale  prices  ranging 
from  3-80  to  6-70  pesos  and  3-30  to  4-50  pesos  per  sack  respectively.  On 
account  of  the  plentiful  supplies,  prices  are  likely  to  continue  low  for  several 
months. 

There  has  been  some  agitation  among  the  potato  growers  and  dealers  for 
the  Government  to  establish  a  fixed  minimum  price  to  the  grower;  actually,  at 
the  present  low  prices,  the  growers  are  receiving  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Government  has  established  guaranteed  minimum 
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prices  and  bought  such  crops  as  wheat,  flaxseed  and  corn,  but  this  was  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  export  markets  for  these  commodities.  There  is  no 
official  indication  that  fixed  prices  will  be  established  for  potatoes.  According 
to  a  recent  decree,  it  will  be  compulsory  for  growers  to  ship  potatoes  m  cotton 
sacks  after  April  10.  This  is  the  result  of  the  acute  shortage  of  jute,  but  the 
cost  of  new  cotton  sacks  will  be  around  1-60  peso  each  as  compared  with  0-60 
peso  for  used  jute  sacks. 

Demand  for  Seed 

On  account  of  the  shipping  situation,  Argentina  has  not  imported  seed 
potatoes  since  1941.  There  was  a  good  demand  last  year  for  imported  seed  but, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  of  supplies  for  export,  no  business  was 
done.  There  will  be  a  good  demand  from  Argentine  dealers  for  imported  seed 
this  fall  but,  with  the  continuation  of  low  prices  for  table  stock,  there  may  not 
be  a  demand  for  official  action  by  the  Government  to  obtain  large  amounts  of 
imported  seed,  since  the  landed  cost  would  likely  be  high. 

Dealers,  although  receiving  low  prices  for  the  current  erop,  will  certainly 
be  interested  in  quantities  of  foundation  seed  this  fall.  All  available  seed  is 
now  third-generation  or  more,  and  there  would  be  excellent  prospects  for  sales 
of  first-generation  seed  in  1945.  The  quantity  of  imported  seed  that  could  be 
disposed  of  in  Argentina  this  fall  will  depend  of  course  on  shipping  facilities 
and  landed  costs.  The  demand  will  be  for  the  Katahdin  variety  and  also  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  White  Rose  for  foundation  seed  in  the  Northern  early  zone. 


CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  MARCH 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  a  further  increase  was 
recorded  in  the  value  of  Canada's  merchandise  export  trade  in  March,  the  total 
being  $282,682,000  as  compared  with  $227,168,000  in  the  previous  month  and 
$205,170,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1943.  The  aggregate  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  $751,862,000  as  against  $550,194,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  last  year. 

The  flow  of  Canadian  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  increased  in 
March,  the  value  totalling  $110,362,000  as  compared  with  $64,965,000  in  the 
same  month  of  1943,  while  the  total  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  was 
$283,358,000  as  against  $159,483,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  in  March  were  valued  at  $97,362,000  as  compared 
with  $88,094,000  a  year  ago,  the  three-month  total  standing  at  $274,336,000  as 
against  $260,357,000. 

Canadian  goods  to  the  value  of  $25,350,000  were  shipped  to  Italy  during 
March,  increasing  the  three-month  total  to  $38,179,000.  Shipments  to  China 
were  valued  at  $3,611,000,  while  the  three-month  total  amounted  to  $6,662,000 
as  against  nil  a  year  ago.  Exports  to  British  India  were  valued  at  $6,939,000  in 
March  as  compared  with  $13,201,000  in  March,  1943;  to  British  South  Africa, 
$2,703,000  ($3,946,000)  ;  Newfoundland,  $2,829,000  ($2,888,000)  ;  Australia, 
$4,197,000  ($5,022,000) ;  Egypt,  $9,565,000  ($10,809,000) ;  and  Russia,  $2,968,000 
($1,422,000). 

Features  of  the  export  trade  in  March  were  the  heavily  increased  shipments 
of  wheat,  meats,  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  and  newsprint  paper.  The  value  of 
wheat  exports  rose  to  $20,458,000  from  $10,660,000  in  March  a  year  ago,  meats 
to  $19,147,000  from  $11,745,000,  motor  vehicles  and  parts  to  $47,457,000  from 
.^24.887,000,  and  newsprint  paper  to  $12,523,000  from  $11,664,000. 

Wheat-flour  exports  were  valued  at  $7,786,000  as  compared  with  $6,183,000 
in  March,  1943;  planks  and  boards,  $5,951,000  ($5,670,000) ;  wood-pulp,  $8,433,- 
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000  ($8,066,000) ;  chemicals,  $7,973,000  ($7,829,000) ;  fishery  products,  $3,858,000 
($3,995,000) . 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by  prin- 
cipal countries  and  commodities  for  the  month  of  March,  1944  and  1943: 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Three  Months 

Month  of  March  ended  March 

1944  1943  1944  1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

All  countries  .  .  ..'   282,682  205,170  751,862  550,194 

Empire  countries   135,497  97,977  355,726  229,727 

British  East  Africa   680  1,468  1,241  4,335 

British  South  Africa   2,703  3,946  5,364  5,337 

Southern  Rhodesia   87  107  258  134 

British  West  Africa   173  650  788  1,390 

Bermuda   258  118  882  355 

British  India   6,939  13,201  26,588  29.027 

Ceylon   368  136  945  246 

British  Guiana   559  547  1,450  1,421 

Barbados   385  228  786  895 

Jamaica   1,292  1,174  2.576  2.005 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   1,435  1,091  3,445  3,646 

British  West  Indies,  other  . .  557  531  1,326  1,284 

Newfoundland   2,829  2,888  7,828  6,936 

Australia   4,197  5,022  11,181  9,394 

Fiji    17  53  -187  57 

New  Zealand   1,372  1,618  4,363  3,102 

Palestine   83  50  200  118 

Eire   866  99  2,012  414 

United  Kingdom   110,362  64,965  283,358  159,483 

Foreign  countries   147,185  107,193  396,136  320,467 

United  States   97.362  88,094  274.336  260,357 

Argentina   312  161  988  501 

Bolivia   10  3  26  39 

Brazil   547  376  1,271  1,023 

Chile  ....    66  64  153  303 

China   3,611  ....  6,662 

Colombia   177  116  370  266 

Costa  Rica   93  21  144  32 

Cuba    258  180  999  692 

Ecuador   29  6  73  24 

Egypt    9,565  10,809  29,229  37,849 

French  Possessions   1,459  1,730  7,615  1,970 

Guatemala   41  20  93  60 

Hayti   75  2  141  39 

Honduras   13  9  17  30 

Iceland                                                186  295  712  410 

Iraq    144  -  1,286  1,434  6,357 

Italy   25,350  ....  38,179 

Mexico   588  458  1,495  1,606 

Netherlands  West  Indies.  .  ..  47  22  96  165 

Nicaragua   25  19  50  85 

Panama   93  8  184  88 

Persia   4  1  306  1 

Peru    131  51  350  236 

Portugal    25  77  124  106 

Portuguese  Africa  •  63  16  113  16 

.Russia    2,968  1,422  17,303  3,034 

Salvador   40  10  80  50 

San  Domingo   17  4  106  13 

Switzerland   1,638  1,212  2,630  2,482 

Turkey   1,206  11  6,306  22 

Hawaii   31  383  230  541 

Puerto  Rico   39  111  392  280 

Uruguay   74  65  390  195 

Venezuela   133  46  381  154 
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of  March 

1944  1943 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

Total  domestic  exports   282,682  205,170 

Agricultural  products   44,396  27,225 

Fruits   307  276 

Vegetables   1,115  934 

Grains   32,818  21,486 

Barley  ..  .;   1,003  1,023 

Wheat   20,458  10,660 

Wheat  flour   7,786  6,183 

Alcoholic  beverages   1,543  1,176 

Seeds   1,260  1,661 

Animal  products   30,160  22,952 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   418  337 

Fishery  products  .  .   3,858  3,995 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   3,120  2,176 

Hides,  raw  .  .  .  .   67  102 

Leather,  unmanufactured   256  324 

Leather,  manufactured   249  212 

Meats   19,147  11,745 

Butter   128  27 

Cheese   608  1,635 

Eggs   851  1,238 

Fibres  and  textiles   3,630  2,354 

Cotton   915  1,138 

Flax   161  329 

Wool   1,768  244 

Artificial  silk   259  235 

Wood  and  paper   34,731  30,707 

Planks  and  boards   5,951  5,680 

Timber,  square   40  60 

Shingles,  red  cedar   610  721 

Pulpwood   1,645  1,540 

Wood-pulp   8,433  8.066 

Paper,  newsprint   12,523  11,664 

Iron  and  products   79,540  35,049 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc   956  1,835 

Polling  mill  products   697  427 

Tubes  and  pipes   146  51 

Farm  implements   1,533  799 

Hardware  and  cutlery   261  222 

Machinery,  other  than  farm   1,872  662 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts   47,457  24.887 

Xon-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)   28.910  27,791 

Xon-ferrous  minerals   4,797  4.773 

Coal   619  364 

Petroleum   301  478 

Stone   1.699  1,394 

Chemicals   7,973  7,829 

Acids   38  285 

Fertilizers   2,524  1,781 

Soda  compounds   384  261 

•Miscellaneous   48,546  46,490 

Electric  energy   584  570 

Films   221  134 

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  POST-WAR  CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.     Industrial  Developments 

Wartime  developments  in  India  are  reviewed  in  the  following  paragraphs 

under  the  headings  industrialization,  economic  trends,  and  controls,  and  a 
number  of  suggestions  are  offered  regarding  export  policy  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  firms  concerned  with  sales  to  this  market. 


Industrial  Situation 

On  a  per  capita  basis  India  is  one  of  the  least  industrialized  countries  in 
the  world.    A  large  proportion  of  the  capital  invested  in  industry  came  from 
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the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  enterprises  so  developed  remain  to  a  large  extent 
under  United  Kingdom  control.  There  has  been  a  determined  move,  however, 
on  the  part  of  various  Indian  interests  to  eliminate  this  British  influence  and, 
in  securing  for  Indians  a  larger  measure  of  control  over  existing  industries,  to 
press  on  towards  a  much  higher  degree  of  industrial  development  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  complete  self-sufficiency.  This  move- 
ment has  made  little  progress  to  date,  and  few  substantial  results  are  expected 
from  it  in  the  early  future. 

Since  India  has  not  been  highly  industrialized,  the  expansion  of  existing 
industries  and  the  development  of  new  ones,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  have  been 
more  marked  than  in  many  other  countries.  There  have  been  many  calls  on  the 
industrial  community  to  supply  substitutes  for  goods  that  have  customarily 
been  imported  but  are  no  longer  obtainable  and  to  increase  the  production  of 
many  other  articles  required  at  home  and  in  several  export  markets,  notably 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  Iraq,  and  Iran.  Among  the  first  steps  in 
such  industrial  expansion  was  the  conversion  of  various  railway  workshops  and 
other  plant  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  other  types  of  service  equip- 
ment. A  somewhat  similar  development  took  place  in  the  textile  mills,  in  which 
standard  manufacture  of  jute,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods  gave  way  to  some 
extent  to  new  or  increased  production  of  canvas,  web  equipment,  parachute  silk, 
certain  types  of  woollen  cloth,  etc.  There  was  a  simultaneous  expansion  in  the 
activities  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  capacity  of  which  has  been  sub- 
stantially increased  and  which  has  begun  to  manufacture  many  types  of  steel 
and  alloys  that  had  never  before  been  made  in  this  country.  These  few  instances 
are  probably  outstanding  among  the  total  number  involving  new  and  increased 
production  from  existing  plants. 

Some  new  industries  have  been  developed  during  the  past  three  years  to  fill 
the  gap  caused  by  reduced  imports  from  traditional  sources  of  supply.  Several 
others  have  been  established  for  ,the  first  time  in  order  to  meet  urgent  and 
extensive  requirements  of  the  services  as  well  as  of  the  civilian  population. 
Among  the  former  are  the  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  manu- 
facture of  several  cotton,  jute,  silk,  and  wool  textile  materials,  and  plywood. 
Examples  of  the  latter  are  a  variety  of  armaments,  aluminium,  producer-gas 
plants,  various  textile  chemicals,  and  certain  types  of  laboratory  equipment  and 
scientific  instruments. 

Indian  industry  has  been  faced  with  many  serious  problems  in  these  efforts 
towards  new  and  increased  manufacturing  production.  Lack  of  equipment 
and  materials  has  been  one  of  the  main  obstacles.  This  has  been  met  to  some 
extent  by  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  a 
few  other  sources,  but  the  availability  of  supplies  has  been  uncertain.  Many 
shipments  have  been  lost  in  transit,  and  deliveries  have  often  been  long  delayed. 
An  equally  serious  problem  has  been  the  great  dearth  of  skilled  labour  and 
technical  staff.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  lessen  this  problem,  and  reasonable 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  respect,  but  it  still  requires  considerable 
attention. 

New  Industries 

These  general  remarks  on  industrialization  in  India  may  be  amplified  by 
the  addition  of  a  cursory  review  of  new  industries  established  since  the  war  and 
of  others  that  have  undergone  considerable  expansion  in  the  range  and  extent 
of  their  productive  capacity.  The  following  summary  is  not  entirely  compre- 
hensive but  it  presents  some  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  recent,  industrial 
expansion  and  its  appreciable  extent. 

Dehydrated  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — The  dehydration  industry  has  devel- 
oped as  a  direct  result  of  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Government  of  India 
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and  the  letting  of  contracts  to  a  number  of  local  firms.  Output  has  been 
allocated  almost  entirely  to  the  services,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  has  been 
exported  to  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Burma  front.  It  is  not 
considered  that  the  products  of  this  industry  are  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to 
warrant  its  permanency  after  the  war. 

Plywood. — Plywood  manufacture  is  not  an  entirely  new  industry,  since 
some  steps  had  been  taken  to  develop  the  production  of  plywood  in  several  small 
plants  before  the  war.  Recent  progress  has  been  sufficiently  marked,  however, 
to  permit  of  the  present  industry  now  being  described  as  a  wartime  development. 
India  possesses  supplies  of  various  woods  that  are  well  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  plywood  but,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  they  are  not  readily  obtainable 
in  ample  quantity,  nor  is  their  average  quality  adequate  for  an  efficient  manu- 
facturing process.  Locally-made  plywood  is,  however,  being  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes,  and  it  is  possible  that  various  plants  now  in  operation  will 
continue  in  business  indefinitely. 

Aluminium. — The  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  and  its  associates  in  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  have  been  planning  the  production  of 
aluminium  in  India  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Only  recently,  however, 
has  the  necessary  plant  been  completed  and  put  into  operation.  This  industry 
is  by  no  means  a  wartime  development,  although  it  is  most  opportune  that 
initial  supplies  of  aluminium,  metal  should  be  available  from  local  sources  under 
present  conditions. 

Chemicals. — The  textile,  rubber,  and  paper  industries,  the  more  important 
local  consumers  of  chemicals,  were  seriously  embarrassed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war  by  a  severe  shortage  of  various  chemicals  required  in  their  manufac- 
turing processes.  Strenuous  action  has  accordingly  been  taken  to  make  good 
these  deficiencies,  and  the  production  of  a  number  of  vital  chemicals,  such  as 
acetic  acid,  bichromates,  and  chlorine,  has  been  begun.  This  production  has 
been  associated  to  some  extent  with  increased  output  of  such  allied  chemicals 
as  bleaching  powder,  zinc  oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Instruments,  Apparatus,  Etc. — A  number  of  comparatively  small  plants  has 
taken  up  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  medical,  surgical,  and  laboratory 
instruments  and  appliances.  Heavy  reductions  in  the  importation  of  these  goods 
from  abroad  and  substantial  inducements  to  manufacturers,  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment contracts,  have  been  of  substantial  value  to  this  trade.  Some  firms 
now  operating  may  be  able  to  maintain  branches  of  their  business  after  the  war. 

Miscellaneous. — In  addition  to  the  new  industries  mentioned  above,  consid- 
erable concurrent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  many  miscel- 
laneous goods  which  have  never  before  been  turned  out  by  Indian  factories.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  such  production  involves  the  establishment  of  new  industries, 
nor  does  it  seem  probable,  in  most  of  these  cases,  that  it  will  be  permanent.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  articles  concerned,  which 
include  buttons,  buckles,  and  other  similar  items  of  wearing  apparel,  glassware 
of  several  different  types,  optical  goods,  kerosene-oil  and  other  lamps  and  stoves, 
waterproof  packing  paper,  several  varieties  of  medical  stores,  etc. 

Increased  or  New  Production  from  Existing  Industries 

Following  are  brief  summaries  of  the  more  interesting  instances  of  expansion 
of  production  in  various  established  Indian  industries  in  order  to  cope  with 
expanding  wartime  demand. 

Brewing  and  Distilling. — This  industry  is  operating  at  full  capacity  to  meet 
export  demand  as  well  as  increased  domestic  requirements,  which  have  expanded 
greatly  owing  to  a  marked  reduction  in  imports. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning. — There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  output 
of  various  canning  plants,  but  expansion  has  been  checked  by  lack  of  plant 
equipment  and  packing  materials. 
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Rubber  Manufactures. — This  industry  is  working  at  full  capacity,  mainly 
on  tires,  but  has  also  developed  various  new  products,  particularly  items  of 
service  equipment. 

Dairying. — Reduced  imports  of  butter  and  cheese  have  encouraged  a  sub- 
stantial growth  in  dairying.  Due  to  the  generally  mediocre  quality  of  its 
products  and  the  severity  of  foreign  competition,  it  is  not  expected  that  current 
levels  of  production  can  be  maintained  after  the  war. 

Leather  and  Leather  Manufactures. — This  industry  is  enjoying  a  period  of 
intense  activity  as  result  of  the  receipt  of  large  orders  for  service  boots  and 
other  leather  equipment.  The  present  high  rate  of  production  cannot  be  main- 
tained except  under  wartime  conditions. 

Cotton  Manufactures. — The  cotton-mill  industry  has  been  operating  under 
great  pressure  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  resulting  from  reduced  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan.  At  the  same  time  it  has  developed  the  manu- 
facture of  a  variety  of  goods  for  the  services.  It  is  probable  that  this  industry 
will  be  able  to  retain  an  increased  share  of  the  home  market  for  yarn  and 
piece-goods  after  the  war,  and  it  may  also  improve  its  position  as  a  supplier 
of  the  cheaper  types  of  these  articles  to  a  number  of  adjacent  markets  where 
price  is  the  most  important  factor  in  sales. 

Jute  Manufactures. — The  jute  industry  has  made  less  noteworthy  progress 
than  the  cotton  mills  but  it  has  developed  various  new  products  and  can 
apparently  retain  its  already  sound  position,  although  the  use  of  substitutes  in 
some  export  markets  may  militate  against  any  appreciable  expansion  in  post- 
war business. 

Wool  Manufactures. — Indian  woollen  mills  are  no  less  concerned  with  war 
contracts  than  their  more  important  associates  in  the  local  textile  industry. 
These  mills  have  extended  the  range  of  their  products  and  are  operating  at  full 
capacity.  The  industry  is,  however,  largely  made  up  of  small  units  and  is  not 
expected  to  show  any  extensive  permanent  development  as  a  result  of  wartime 
activity. 

Silk  Manufactures. — There  has  been  a  considerable  development  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  in  India,  due  to  government  encouragement  in  the  form  of 
contracts  for  parachute  materials  &nd  similar  equipment.  This  industry  is  not, 
however,  expected  to  derive  much  permanent  benefit  from  these  wartime  con- 
ditions, owing  largely  to  the  severity  of  foreign  competition. 

Paper. — India's  paper  mills  have  been  working  under  great  pressure  in 
order  to  meet  increased  government  demands  and  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by 
substantial  reductions  in  imports.  They  have  received  considerable  assistance 
from  the  Government  in  the  form  of  technical  advice  regarding  improved  manu- 
facturing processes  and  are  now  turning  out  a  variety  of  papers  that  have  never 
previously  been  made  in  India.  These  comprise  several  grades  of  writings  and 
printings.  It  is  considered  that  the  local  paper  manufacturing  industry  will  be 
able  to  retain  control  of  a  considerably  larger  part  of  the  home  market  than  it 
held  before  the  war. 

Iron  and  Steel. — India's  iron  and  steel  industry  has  made  substantial  pro- 
gress in  recent  years  in  extending  its  total  productive  capacity  and  in  developing 
the  manufacture  of  special  steels  and  other  products  that  have  never  previously 
been  produced  locally.  This  large  and  important  industry  is  expected  to  derive 
substantial  permanent  benefits  from  conditions  that  obtained  shortly  prior  to 
and  during  the  present  war. 

Machine  Tools. — The  only  machine  tools  made  in  India  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  a  few  of  simple  design  and  construction.  Steps  are  at  present 
under  way,  however,  to  extend  this  industry  and  it  is  understood  that  consid- 
erable progress  in  this  direction  has  already  been  made.    The  industry  is  not 
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expected  to  develop  rapidly,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed plants  will  be  able  to  continue  to  operate  successfully  in  post-war  years. 

Hand  Tools. — There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  India's  output  of  the  more 
simply  made  hand  tools,  such  as  axes,  spades,  picks,  etc.  Most  of  these  are 
manufactured  in  small  establishments  and  are  of  mediocre  quality.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  industry  will  survive,  except  in  so  far  as  it  caters  to  the  lowest- 
priced  section  of  the  local  market  for  these  goods. 

Paint. — As  a  result  of  considerably  decreased  imports  and  a  concurrent 
increase  in  demand  on  the  part  of  various  industries  throughout  the  country, 
domestic  production  of  paint  has  increased  appreciably.  This  industry  appears 
to  be  reasonably  well  assured  of  a  satisfactory  home  market  for  its  standard 
products  in  post-war  years. 

Soap  and  Toilet  Preparations. — Ready  supplies  of  some  of  the  more  essential 
raw  materials  have  already  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  other  toilet  preparations  in  India.  The  unusually  favourable  condi- 
tions existing  during  recent  years  have  given  substantial  encouragement  to  these 
trades,  and  they  are  likely  to  enjoy  a  permanent  and  profitable  future. 

Shipbuilding  and  Repair. — Various  shipyards  throughout  India  have  made 
fair  progress  in  the  development  of  plant  and  technique  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  a  variety  of  the  smaller  types  of  coastal  and  river  craft.  There  has 
also  been  some  development  in  the  construction  of  new  shipyards,  while  existing 
plant  and  staff  have  been  working  at  high  pressure  on  the  repair  of  ocean-going 
vessels.  This  industry  is  expected  to  derive  considerable  permanent  benefit 
from  wartime  conditions. 

Aircraft  Construction  and  Repair. — Considerable  progress  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  the  construction,  assembly,  and  repair  of  aircraft  at  a  plant 
in  southern  India.  This  industry  has  suffered  severely  from  a  shortage  of 
technical  staff  and  skilled  labour,  but  it  is  reported  that  it  will  be  able  to 
operate  profitably  after  the  war  on  the  construction  of  aircraft,  using  some 
imported  parts,  and  on  repairs  of  the  larger  number  of  planes  expected  to  be 
then  in  use  in  India. 

_  Miscellaneous. — The  production  of  standard  goods,  and  of  other  goods  for 
which  wartime  conditions  have  created  special  demands,  has  been  increased  in 
various  other  industries,  including  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
and  tobacco,  cement,  sugar,  biscuits,  batteries  and  cells,  bicycles,  cutlery,' motor- 
vehicle  bodies,  furniture,  and  several  types  of  leather  products.  However,  the 
expansion  in  their  output,  while  of  interest,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  detailed 
review. 

IRISH  DAIRY  LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  15,  1944. — In  every  economic  scheme  advanced  for  Ireland, 
agriculture  has  always  been  given  first  place  among  her  industries.  From  the 
earliest  times  it  has  been  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  this  island; 
it  is  the  pursuit  to  which  the  soil  is  most  adapted,  the  climate  and  natural 
resources^  most  suited,  and  the  people,  by  nature  and  tradition,  most  fitted. 
Cattle-raising  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  Irish  agricultural  industry. 

Principal  Breeds 

The  four  principal  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  raised  in  Ireland  are  Shorthorns, 
Hereford*,  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  Kerry.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  are  fair 
milkers,  and  the  other  two  are  purely  beef  animals.  The  principal  demand 
among  Irish  farmers  is  for  a  dual-purpose  animal  that  will  give  a  reasonable 
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milk  yield  and  at  the  same  time  fetch  a  fair  price  as  store  stock.  Almost  50  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  in  this  country  own  less  than  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  on 
areas  of  this  size  specialization  is  out  of  the  question,  and  farming  must  be  of 
the  mixed  type.  This  eliminates  the  raising  of  stock  that  is  only  for  store  or  is 
valuable  only  for  dairying  purposes,  and  accounts  for  the  importance  of  the 
Shorthorn  on  the  Irish  market;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  dual-purpose  animal. 
Shorthorn  bulls  find  a  ready  sale,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand  from  Great 
Britain  for  Shorthorn  steers  and  Angus-Shorthorn  or  Hereford-Shorthorn  crosses 
for  further  fattening.  The  Shorthorn  is  a  satisfactory  milker  and,  with  careful 
breeding  for  milk,  is  likely  to  continue  as  the  mainstay  of  the  Irish  dairy 
industry. 

In  the  interest  of  the  small  farmer  and  because  beef  is  one  of  Ireland's 
primary  exports,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  encourages  breeding  of  the 
dual-purpose  animal.  Premiums  are  given  only  for  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and 
Angus  bulls.  Only  the  first  of  these  is  the  dairy  type.  The  requirements  for 
beef  cattle  and  for  milkers  differ  in  many  respects,  and  the  beef  strain  is  the 
more  likely  to  predominate.  It  is  stated  that  the  most  successful  dual-purpose 
animal  is  the  Red  Poll,  which  is  bred  in  Suffolk,  England.  It  is  almost  unknown 
in  Ireland  because,  when  cross-bred  with  other  cattle,  the  progeny  is  generally 
a  failure. 

The  Herefords  and  Angus,  of  which  there  are  many  pedigree  herds  in  the 
country,  are  mainly  used  for  crossing  with  Shorthorn  cows  to  produce  high- 
quality  store  cattle.  The  Angus  is  a  poor  milker  and  is  bred  purely  for  meat. 
The  Hereford  is  a  quick-maturing  beef  animal  but  is  not  valuable  from  the 
dairy  point  of  view. 

The  Kerry  cow  is  almost  universally  favoured  in  the  poor  and  mountainous 
districts  of  West  Cork  and  South  Kerry.  It  is  hardy,  milks  well,  and  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  districts  where  it  is  indigenous.  Outside  these  areas  it  is  the 
favourate  with  the  small  farmer,  who  needs  a  sturdy  type  of  animal  that  will 
pay  its  way  and  keep  the  homestead  in  milk  and  butter.  The  Kerry-Shorthorn 
is  also  a  popular  cross. 

At  one  time  the  Jersey  was  considered  to  be  too  delicate  to  withstand  the 
cold  and  damp  of  the  Irish  climate,  but  this  has  been  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  several  flourishing  herds  of  Jerseys  in  the  country.  As  store 
cattle  they  are  of  low  standard  and  are  therefore  not  in  demand  by  the  small 
farmer,  who  prefers  the  dual-purpose  animal,  and  are  only  kept  by  the  well-to-do 
who  can  afford  to  specialize. 

While  there  are  some  pedigree  herds  of  Holstein-Friesians,  and  some 
Ayrshires  have  recently  been  introduced,  their  numbers  are  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  cattle  population.  The  Irish-bred  Friesian  is  a  strong 
animal  with  a  high  milk  yield  that  is  not  rich  in  quality.  It  has  proved  quite 
suitable  to  the  Irish  climate,  but  its  popularity  is  liimted  because  the  steers 
mature  very  slowly.  A  Friesian-Shorthorn  cross  gives  a  fairly  good  beef  animal. 
Ayrshires  have  held  the  milk  record  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  last  two 
years  and  are  regarded  as  the  champions  among  dairy  cattle.  They  are  purely 
a  milking  breed,  and  three  of  them  have  recently  been  added  to  a  leading  Dublin 
dairy  farm. 

Prices  of  Breeding  Stock 

The  beef  trade  has  for  many  generations  been  a  lucrative  one  for  Ireland, 
and  the  farmer  and  the  Government  are  both  alive  to  its  importance.  However, 
the  increased  interest  in  milk  production  is  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  at  the 
bull  sales  held  in  Dublin  in  March,  1944,  when  a  dairy  Shorthorn  brought  450 
guineas,  and  the  average  price  paid  for  the  169  pedigree  dairy  bulls  on  offer 
was  £108,  an  increase  of  £16  on  last  year's  figure,  which  had  in  turn  advanced 
by  £19  from  the  1942  level.   The  top  price  for  a  Shorthorn  bull — 100  guineas — 
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was  paid  for  a  beef  Shorthorn,  but  the  fact  that  the  average  for  this  type  has  in 
the  last  three  years  fallen  successively  from  £71  to  £68  and  now  to  £59  is 
apparently  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  breed  for  milk  production. 

However,  there  has  been  no  lessening  of  interest  in  beef  production.  The 
Hereford  and  Aberdeen-Angus  classes  are  well  stocked  and  have  met  with  a 
ready  demand  from  purchasers,  although  the  prices  paid  show  no  advance  on 
those  of  last  year.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining 
feedstuffs  to  fatten  the  animals  up  to  pre-war  standards. 

The  dairy  and  beef  stock  of  the  country  is  being  steadily  maintained  by 
the  frequent  purchase  of  prize  cattle  at  sales  throughout  the  British  Isles.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  acquired  some  valuable  beef  stock  at  the  recent 
sale  of  pedigree  Galloways  in  Scotland  and,  at  a  cost  of  550  guineas,  obtained  a 
champion  Shorthorn  bull  at  Perth. 

The  strong  tendency  among  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  public  sales  and  shows  to  obtain  well-bred  cattle  and  to  improve 
existing  herds  augurs  well  for  the  Government's  efforts  to  raise  the  standards 
of  dairy  and  beef  stock  throughout  the  country.  It  promises  well  for  future 
production  of  Irish  beef  and  for  the  dairy  trade,  which  has  hitherto  been  of 
secondary  importance,  but  will  probably  improve  its  position  in  the  near  future. 

Milk  Production 

Ireland  has  established  an  international  reputation  for  the  production  of 
high-quality  beef  but  has  not  achieved  the  same  prominence  in  respect  of  dairy 
produce.  Irish  butter  can  compete  in  quality  with  that  of  any  country,  but  so 
far  an  Irish  milking  strain  has  not  been  developed  to  compare  in  yield  with  that 
of  the  Ayrshire,  the  leading  British  milker.  The  Irish  dairy  Shorthorn,  bred  in 
County  Limerick,  is  the  heaviest  yielding  cow  in  the  country  and  can  compete 
with  the  Jersey  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the  dairy  production  comes  from  mixed 
farms,  and  during  the  last  two  decades  a  consistent  effort  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  stock,  increase  returns,  and  popularize  modern  methods  of  handling 
and  despatch  that  will  guarantee  quality  to  the  purchaser  and  a  fair  return  to 
the  producer.  Milk  delivered  to  the  creameries  brings  10^d.  per  gallon  in 
summer  and  Is.  per  gallon  in  winter.  Except  to  the  producer  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  where  milk  is  retailed  at  3s.  per  gallon,  there  is  at  present 
little  inducement  to  expand  production,  with  the  result  that  good  animals  are 
being  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  current  price 
of  milk  is  reflected  in  the  falling  domestic  supply.  The  butter  ration  is  now 
six  ounces  per  person  per  week  and,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  or 
control  the  export  of  milch  cows,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  it.  There  is 
already  need  for  more  cows  and  more  milk,  quite  apart  from  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  future,  when  consumption  must  be  expected  to  increase  greatly. 

The  average  yield  from  a  dairy  Shorthorn  (based  on  figures  for  the  whole 
country)  is  estimated  at  500  gallons  per  milking  period  of  eight  or  nine  months, 
while  the  average  based  on  data  for  dairy  farms  only  is  about  700  gallons.  By 
an  extension  of  milk  recording  and  by  mating  good  milkers  with  good  Shorthorn 
sires,  it  is  considered  that  cows  can  be  produced  with  consistently  high  milk 
yields  and  without  appreciable  deterioration  of  the  beef  quality  of  the  progeny. 
Crossing  with  Angus  and  Hereford  will  further  improve  the  beef  qualities  of 
dairy  animals.  Progress  in  breeding  for  milk  production  is  slow,  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  large  estates  and  investments  in  the  Irish  industry,  as  compared 
with  the  advances  being  made  in  other  countries. 

Exports 

Pedigree  cattle  are  at  present  bringing  high  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  British  breeders  expect  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  post-war  Europe.  A 
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pedigree  bull  was  sold  at  auction  for  £3,570  in  England  last  year.  The  cattle 
population  of  Europe  will  have  to  be  restored,  and  the  demand  is  therefore  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time.  The  most  favoured  breed  in  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  most  of  France  has  hitherto  been  the  Friesian;  the  highest  prices 
offered  recently  in  this  country  have  been  for  Guernseys,  Ayrshires,  and  dairy 
Shorthorns. 

Government  Legislation  and  Assistance 

Among  the  steps  which  the  Government  has  taken  to  improve  dairy  stock 
is  the  establishment  of  a  register  of  graded  (non-pedigree)  dairy  Shorthorn  and 
Kerry  cattle.  Cow-testing  associations  have  been  established  throughout  the 
country,  through  which  the  farmer  may  obtain  expert  advice,  assistance,  and 
instruction. 

The  Department  employs  instructors  who  attend  meetings  of  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  dairying,  superintend  the  operations  of  the  cow-testing 
associations,  and  distribute  the  most  up-to-date  information  concerning  dairy 
farming. 

In  order  to  induce  farmers  and  others  to  keep  high-grade  stock,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  introduced  a  "scheme  of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  premium  * 
bulls".  Premiums  are  provided  for  those  of  the  following  breeds:  Shorthorn, 
dairy  Shorthorn  (pedigree)  entered  in  the  register  of  dairy  cattle  kept  by  the 
Department,  dairy  Shorthorn  (non-pedigree)  entered  in  the  register,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Hereford,  and  Kerry.  Premiums  are  payable  in  respect  of  yearlings  and 
of  bulls  one,  two,  or  three  years  old.  They  are  never  less  than  £10,  and  for  a 
pedigree  dairy  Shorthorn  may  amount  to  £28.  This  breed  is  most  favoured 
by  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  press  and  radio  publicity,  public  lectures  and 
private  advice  are  used  to  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  care  of  cattle 
and  for  more  selective  breeding  of  Shorthorn  dairy  live  stock. 

Future  of  the  Irish  Dairy  Industry 

Future  prospects  for  dairying  in  Ireland  appear  bright.  Difficulties  in 
obtaining  feedstuffs  and  labour  and  in  transporting  the  finished  product  now 
restrict  output  to  a  modest  level,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  under  peacetime 
conditions,  this  could  be  substantially  increased.  The  steady  improvement  in 
social  services,  the  provision  of  free  milk  for  school-children  and  infants,  and 
the  widespread  education  of  the  public  in  dietetics  all  tend  to  create  a  rising 
demand  for  such  foods  as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

With  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  additional  supplies  of  foodstuffs  will  be 
urgently  required  for  shipment  to  continental  countries,  with  resulting  benefit 
to  the  Irish  agricultural  industry,  particularly  the  dairy  live-stock  branch. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  IN  1943 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Los  Angeles,  April  11,  1943. — According  to  a  recent  summary  by  the 
Security  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  of  business  conditions  in  Southern 
California,  the  area  in  which  aircraft  manufacturing  plants  and  shipbuilding 
are  largely  concentrated,  Southern  California  war  industries  continue  to  increase 
output  of  vitally  needed  war  products,  even  though  operations  have  been  at 
capacity  levels  for  several  months.  Aircraft  production  reached  a  new  high  in 
February,  the  gain  being  attributed  to  better  utilization  of  manpower,  increased 
operating  efficiency,  and  reduced  labour  turnover. 

Although  further  increases  in  output  of  war  products  are  being  achieved, 
there  is  evidence  that  total  industrial  employment  in  Los  Angeles  County  has 
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reached  the  peak  of  its  wartime  expansion.  Greater  efficiency  has  reduced  the 
number  of  persons  needed  to  meet  production  schedules  at  many  war  plants. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  there  are  now  few  additional  persons  available  for 
industrial  work. 

The  market  value  of  moderately  priced  residential  property  m  Los  Angeles 
County  has  increased  by  about  50  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years  and  is  now  at 
the  highest  level  in  over  a  decade.  While  the  average  rise  has  amounted  to  some 
50  per  cent,  individual  sales  have  varied  widely,  some  dwellings  doubling  in 
price  and  others  showing  only  moderate  gains. 

Large  war  industry  payrolls,  record  farm  incomes  and  increased  population 
raised  total  income  received  by  residents  of  California  to  an  estimated  eleven 
billion  dollars  in  1943.  The  year's  total  represents  a  25  per  cent  gain  over  the 
1942  figure  and  is  more  than  double  the  state's  income  in  any  peacetime  year. 

Unofficial  estimates  indicate  that  between  40  and  45  per  cent  of  the  1943 
state  total,  or  roughly  $4,700,000,000,  was  paid  to  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Individual  income  payments  rose  faster  than  the  substantial  population 
gain  during  the  year,  so  that  per  capita  income  in  1943  reached  approximately 
$1,400  in  the  state.  This  compares  with  $1,167  in  1942  and  $946  in  the  peace- 
time peak  year  1929. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  there  has  been  little  change  of  importance  in  the 
general  trend  of  retail  trade  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  although  the  month-to- 
month  changes  have  been  pronounced.  During  the  past  sixteen  months  depart- 
ment store  dollar  sales  have  averaged  60  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level. 

Agriculture 

California  farm  income  passed  the  one  billion  five  hundred  million  dollar 
mark  in  1943  to  bring  most  farmers  of  the  state  their  most  prosperous  year  on 
record.  -  Higher  prices  plus  near-record  production  raised  1943  income  by  38  per 
cent  above  the  1942  figure  and  to  more  than  double  pre-war  levels. 

Among  California's  major  crops,  grapes  and  lemons  showed  particularly 
impressive  gains  in  income  during  the  past  year.  Grape-growers  received  nearly 
$160,000,000  for  their  1943  crop,  a  118  per  cent  increase  over  returns  in  1942. 
Income  from  lemons  was  up  92  per  cent  from  1942. 

Preliminary  forecasts  indicate  that  California  farm  income  during  1944  will 
exceed  that  for  1943.  Both  larger  marketings  and  average  prices  somewhat 
higher  than  last  year  are  in  prospect.  Specifically  the  Government  is  seeking 
an  increase  in  field  crop  acreage  of  10  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year;  a  larger 
citrus  crop  is  forecast  and,  with  live  stock  and  poultry  populations  at  the  highest 
levels  in  history,  feed  shortages  may  bring  heavy  marketings  during  the  year, 
especially  in  the  fall  months  when  cattle  are  moved  from  the  ranges. 

CHILE'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY- JUNE,  1943 

Official  returns  of  Chile's  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1943  show 
imports  valued  at  275,702,000  pesos  and  exports  at  430,742,000  pesos.  These 
figures,  which  do  not  include  bullion  or  specie,  compare  with  import  values  of 
297,354,000  pesos  and  228,452,000  pesos  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1942 
and  1941  respectively,  and  export  values  of  425,498,000  pesos  and  343,475,000 
pesos  for  these  periods. 

The  value  of  imports  in  the  1943  period  declined  by  7  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  1942  period,  but  the  volume  rose  by  over  3  per  cent.  In  contrast  the 
volume  of  exports  fell  by  more  than  29  per  cent,  although  the  value  was  slightly 
higher. 

Values  of  the  principal  imports  in  the  first  six  months  of  1943,  with  com- 
parable figures  for  the  corresponding  half  of  1942  shown  within  parentheses,  are 
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reported  by  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  as  follows:  textiles,  40,621,900  pesos 
(45,633,600) ;  minerals,  coal,  petroleum  and  Diesel  oil,  40,279,900  pesos 
(30,471,200) ;  industrial  oils,  paints  and  chemical  products,  34,017,200  pesos 
(47,473,000) ;  sugar  and  its  derivatives,  27,236,500  pesos  (21,727,800)  ;  machinery, 
tools  and  electrical  equipment,  24,828,900  pesos  (31,604,000)  ;  iron,  steel  and 
other  metals  and  manufactures,  20,579,800  pesos  (28,306,500)  ;  live  stock,  18,192,- 
700  pesos  (8,091,900) ;  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  yerba  mate,  12,047,700  pesos 
(10,616,500);  transport  material,  11,118,400  pesos  (19,637,200);  raw  cotton, 
5,273,500  pesos  (6,805,700) ;  scientific  instruments,  4,817,100  pesos  (7,444,700)  ; 
sunflower  seed,  4,646,300  pesos  (3,525,700)  ;  stone,  earthenware  and  glass,  3,927,- 
400  pesos  (4,745,100);  paper  and  cardboard,  3,151,400  pesos  (3,934,500). 


MEXICAN  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  POST-WAR  PROBLEMS 

A  National  Commission  for  the  study  of  Post- War  Problems  has  been 
established  in  Mexico  by  executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It 
will  be  composed  of  the  Ministers  or  Under-Secretaries  of  Finance,  National 
Economy,  Agriculture,  Labour,  Communications  and  Public  Works,  Education, 
and  Foreign  Relations  as  ex-officio  members,  three  representatives  each  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  other  persons  whom  the  President 
may  invite  to  become  members  because  of  their  special  qualifications. 

The  need  for  co-operative  international  action  in  accomplishing  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  and  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  international  problems  in  the  post-transitional  period  is  stressed  in 
the  executive  order,  which  indicates  that  the  Commission  is  to  collaborate  in 
the  solution  of  Mexico's  post-war  problems  of  economic  and  social  readjustment. 

The  Commission  will  function  as  a  plenary  body  or  through  three  com- 
mittees which  will  deal  with  international,  social-economic,  and  educational 
problems.  Additional  committees  and  subcommittees  may  be  established  as 
the  need  may  arise.  The  Commission  is  empowered  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
and  facilities  of  other  government  agencies,  both  federal  and  state,  and  of 
unofficial  agencies  and  individuals  in  studying  Mexico's  post-war  domestic 
and  international  problems.  Its  findings  may  be  published  as  the  opinion  of  the 
members  and  without  the  responsibility  of  the  Mexican  Government. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  56 
Sparks  St.,  Ottawa.    Telegraphic  address:  "Sencom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Newfoundland),  1111  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario) ,  67  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia) ,  850  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Northwest 
Ontario),  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  April  1,  1944: 


Unit 

Whole  milk  Gal. 

Cream  Gal. 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 
rosefish  Lb. 

Seed  potatoes  Bu. 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
seed  potatoes  Bu. 


Red  cedar  shingles  Sq. 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  . .  .  .No. 


Reduction  in 

Used  by  Canada  to 

Tnf  nl 
XOl/cll 

Tin'fv  f r nTT> 

±j  u  i> y  iLui-ii 

April 

(^uota 

1930  Tariff  Art 

Quantity 

T)  „_  /"1  „„  .t. 

Jrer  ^ent 

3,000,000 

t>2  to  dtc  per  gal. 

1,534 

.... 

per  calendar 

year 

1,500,000 

56%o  to  28rioc. 

IK>L 

per  calendar 

TIOT*  (Til 

year 

17,804,128 

1\  to  l|c.  per  lb. 

6,510,503 

43.4 

per  calendar 

75  to  37£e. 

year 

per  100  lb. 

1,500,000 

75  to  37ic 

710,495 

47.3 

beginning 

per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943 

1,000,000 

75  to  60c. 

62,043 

6.2 

beginning 

per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15, 1943 

Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 

37|c.Mar.  1  to 

Nov.  30 

i 

Free 

361,816 

Tails 


.Piece 


100.000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


36,039f 


36.0 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  of  foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  from  countries  other 
than  Canada  amounted  to  406  for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  April  1,  1944. 

%  The  1944  quota  for  red  cedar  shingles  has  not  yet  been  determined. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Jamaica 

Tonnage  Tax  Law  Renewed 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
reports  under  date  April  5,  1944,  that  the  tonnage  taxes  on  all  merchandise  (with 
stated  exceptions)  imported  into  that  colony,  imposed  under  a  law  that  expired 
on  March  31,  1944,  have  been  continued  for  a  further  period  of  twelve  months 
beginning  April  1. 

The  only  important  change  effected  by  the  new  law  is  that  it  provides  for 
the  exemption  from  the  tax  of  materials  for  the  packing  and  putting  up  of  all 
articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  Jamaica;  formerly  this  exemption  applied 
only  to  packing  materials  for  local  agricultural  produce. 

The  normal  tonnage  taxes  are:  6d.  on  packages  not  exceeding  half  a 
hundredweight;  Is.  if  exceeding  half  a  hundredweight  but  not  1  hundredweight; 
2s.  if  exceeding  1  hundredweight  but  not  4  hundredweights;  6d.  on  each  hundred- 
weight in  addition  to  4  hundredweights. 
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•Uruguay 

Documentation  Requirements 

Shipments  of  merchandise  from  Canada  to  Uruguay  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  consular  invoice  and  a  certificate  of  origin  made  out  on  forms  supplied  by 
the  Uruguayan  Consul,  both  of  which  must  be  visaed  by  the  Consul.  The  ocean 
bill  of  lading  must  also  be  visaed.  There  are  also  special  requirements  as 
regards  commercial  invoices,  packing  lists  and  sanitary  and  other  certificates 
required  for  certain  classes  of  goods.  A  leaflet  containing  details  of  Uruguayan 
requirements  on  invoices,  certificates  of  origin  and  related  documents  for  Uruguay 
has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Interested  Cana- 
dian exporters  may  obtain  copies  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  17,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  17,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  April  10,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Present  or 
Unit  Former 

Gold  Parity 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.866 

Buying 
Selling 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Buying 
Selling 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Jamaica  Pound  4-8666 

Bid 
Offer 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar        1 . 0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Official 
Free 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper)  .1196 

Official 
Free 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Official 
Export 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

South  Africa  Pound        4 . 8666 

Bid 
Offer 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

Bid 
Offer 

India  „  Rupee  .3650 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

Bid 
Offer 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


April  10 

April  17 

$4  4*?00 

o 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.4200 

4.4200 

4.4800 

4.4800 

.9313 

.9313 

.3304 

.3304 

3£ 

.  .2758 

.2759 

.0673 

.0673 

.0569 

.0569 

.9313 

.9313 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

.0444 

.0444 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.3330 

.3330 

.7307 

.7307 

.5879 

.5879 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.5380 

4.5380 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

3.5760 

3.5760 

3.5440 

3.5440 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.; 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:    G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:    T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 

West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1943 

H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I.     Wartime  Trends 

Johannesburg,  March  21,  1944. — Although  there  have  been  shortages  of 
various  commodities  from  time  to  time,  particularly  of  imported  goods  or  locally 
manufactured  goods  dependent  upon  importations,  South  Africa  as  a  whole  has 
not  suffered  any  serious  hardships  as  a  result  of  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war.  The  native  population  has  been  seriously  affected  by  crop  shortages, 
particularly  of  corn,  their  staple  food,  and  the  crop  prospects  for  the  coming 
year  are  not  too  promising.  However,  this  situation,  is  more  directly  related 
to  the  economic  structure  of  the  Union  than  to  external  influences.  The  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  has  undoubtedly  affected  the  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation usually  included  in  the  lower  brackets,  in  particular  the  native,  the 
coloured,  and  the  poor  white. 

Commerce 

The  volume  of  trade,  within  the  limits  of  available  stocks,  has  generally 
been  substantial,  and  in  some  sections,  such  as  household  goods,  turnovers  have 
compared  well  with  those  of  previous  years.  Textiles  have  not  been  too  freely 
available  and  have  been  expensive  in  comparison  with  pre-war  prices.  Merchants 
have  generally  released  supplies  gradually  as  a  measure  to  conserve  s^^^d^ 
to  some  extent,  to  ensure  equitable  distribution,  particularly  in  view^T^^'steatly:^ 
and  insistent  shopping  demand  in  all  centres.  The  arrival  of/^Ome  "  shipments 
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of  general  merchandise  during  the  middle  of  the  year  permitted  the  relaxation 
of  sales  restrictions  in  some  lines,  and,  in  fact,  reports  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  indicated  some  improvement  in  the  availability  of  supplies,  with  an 
upward  trend  of  turnover.  These  supplies  come  mainly  from  South  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  but  to  some  extent  from  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. Articles  offered  for  sale  at  wartime  price  levels  have  generally  been 
readily  absorbed,  owing  to  the  increase  in  purchasing  power  and  to  the  spread 
of  new  spending  groups,  which  to  some  extent  may  have  fostered  the  develop- 
ment of  indiscriminate  retail  buying.  There  is  no  general  indication  that  this 
trend  has  favoured  newer  sources  of  supply  nor  that  such  newer  sources  are 
likely  to  become  firmly  established.  In  other  words,  while  high  prices  are  still 
paid  freely,  as  an  accepted  wartime  feature,  insistence  on  quality  is  still  marked, 
particularly,  and  to  an  increasing  extent,  on  the  part  of  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
The  volume  of  Christmas  business  did  not.  on  the  whole,  show  any  material 
reduction  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  although,  because  of  lack 
of  supplies,  it  could  not  be  greater  in  quantity  even  though  possibly  higher  in 
price  and,  therefore,  in  volume  of  expenditure. 

Finance 

Note  circulation  rose  to  the  record  figure  of  over  £51.000.000  on  December  31 
as  compared  with  less  than  £40,000.000  at  the  close  of  1942,  while  bank  clearings 
at  the  larger  centres  increased  from  £118,000.000  in  December,  1942,  to  £132,- 
000.000  at  the  end  of  1943.  The  same  trend  was  evident  in  the  deposits  of  the 
commercial  banks.  These  indications  of  money  movements  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  related  directly  to  real  values  in  terms  of  production  and  spending. 
Deposits  held  by  the  commercial  banks  increased  steadily  throughout  the  year, 
and  by  December  amounted  to  £235.900,000.  while  advances  also  increased 
steadily  to  the  final  figure  of  £39.100,000.  In  1939  the  clearing  house  total  was 
considerablv  more  than  £925.000.000:  bv  the  end  of  1943  it  was  well  over 
£1,557,000.000. 

Income  tax  paid  to  the  Union  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1942-43  amounted 
to  £81.847,720,  an  increase  of  over  19  per  cent  on  the  figure  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  In  the  same  period  the  permanent  debt  of  the  Union  increased  by  over 
£46.000.000,  but  this  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  contracted  within  the  Union. 
With  reference  to  the  repatriation  of  debts  overseas,  some  £75.000,000  of  govern- 
ment indebtedness  has  been  liquidated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  are 
virtually  no  funds  left  which  the  Central  Government  can  repatriate.  In  this 
connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  amount  invested  in  Union  loan  certificates 
in  October,  1943,  was  over  £25.000.000  as  compared  with  more  than  £17.000,000 
in  the  previous  October.  Post  Office  savings  bank  certificates  issued  in  the 
financial  year  1942-43  were  valued  at  over  £1.800.000  as  compared  with  slightly 
more  than  £1.000,000  in  the  preceding  year,  the  total  money  invested  in  these 
certificates  being  over  £7,000.000  in  October,  1943.  The  balance  of  ordinary 
deposits  in  the  Post  Ofnce  in  1942-43  was  nearly  £35.000,000  as  compared  with 
something  over  £21,000,000  in  1940-41;  the  current  account  in  October,  1943, 
exceeded  £42,000,000. 

Building  Societies 

As  a  reflection  of  the  financial  position  of  South  Africa,  data  regarding  the 
building  societies  are  of  interest.  These  organizations  have  shown  marked  pro- 
gress in  the  past  ten  years  or  more.  In  1937  the  aggregate  assets  of  the  societies 
totalled  about  £46,000,000,  by  1941  the  figure  was  £70,000,000,  and  it  is  now 
estimated  to  be  not  far  short  of  £100.000.000.  The  property  market  has  been 
very  active  and,  although  building  restrictions  have  kept  new  construction  at  a 
low  level,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  transfers  of  property 
throughout  the  Union  particularly  in  the  larger  centres  and  in  the  more  attrac- 
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tive  farm  areas,  with  the  result  that  the  building  societies  have  had  to  meet  an 
increased  demand  for  loans.  The  savings  deposits  with  the  societies  have 
reflected  this  increase,  and  the  development  has  been  so  marked  that  the 
societies  in  general  were  compelled  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  influx  of  money, 
because  it  cannot  all  be  put  out  to  advantage. 

Apparently  the  societies  find  their  largest  clientele  among  people  of  modest 
income,  since  there  are  more  than  50,000  shareholders  and  the  average  holding 
of  capital  does  not  exceed  £500.  The  amount  standing  to  depositors'  credit  is 
over  £30,000,000.  It  is  required  by  law  that  the  average  advance  by  any  society 
shall  not  exceed  £1,250,  and  any  individual  advance  may  not  exceed  £10,000  or 
10  per  cent  of  the  society's  paid  up  permanent  capital  and  unimpaired  reserve 
funds,  whichever  is  the  greater.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  withdrawal 
of  funds  when  the  war  ends  by  persons  wishing  to  own  their  own  homes,  and  the 
societies  are,  for  this  reason  among  others,  maintaining  their  investments  in 
liquid  form;  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  ratio  of  liquid  to  total  assets. 
The  societies  now  make  loans  with  land  as  security  on  the  basis  that,  when 
building  is  possible,  the  mortgagees  will  proceed  with  the  construction  of  homes, 
depending  of  course,  on  the  amount  of  building  material  and  hardware  available. 
As  supplies  of  these  are  not  likely  to  be  procurable  in  volume  at  once,  the  with- 
drawal of  funds  for  construction  is  not  expected  to  be  sudden  and  heavy. 

Social  Security 

Plans  for  social  security  were,  in  a  sense,  summarized  in  a  White  Paper 
issued  early  in  1944  by  the  Social  and  Economic  Planning  Council  and  which 
may  be  described  as  a  continuation  of  the  Third  Interim  Report  of  the  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Requirements  Commission.  The  White  Paper  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  fundamentals  of  a  long-term  economic  policy  to  deal  with  low 
standards  of  living  by  increasing  the  nation's  total  earnings. 

Three  important  facts  are  brought  out  by  this  document.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  existing  poverty  of  South  Africa,  where  the  average  real  annual 
income  per  person  is  about  a  quarter  of  that  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  average 
annual  income  of  the  white  population  is  £125;  of  the  coloured  class  £25,  and  of 
the  natives  £10.  In  the  cities  10  per  cent  of  the  white,  45  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
Indian,  and  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  coloured  households  cannot  afford  minimum 
low-cost  diets.  Obviously  this  limits  the  ability  of  South  Africa  to  adopt  com- 
prehensive social  security  measures. 

The  second  important  fact  is  that  the  full  social  security  measures  proposed 
by  the  Committee  include  all  sections  of  the  population.  A  complete  social  pro- 
gram, as  envisaged  by  the  Council,  would  include  not  only  social  security  in  its 
most  limited  aspects  but  also  education,  nutrition  and  health,  reorganization  of 
agriculture  and  defence,  and  other  aspects,  all  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  would 
cost  the  Union  and  local  governments  upwards  of  £160,000,000  by  1955,  repre- 
senting from  20  to  29  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  About  £70,000,000  would 
have  to  be  met  from  income  faxes,  and  the  rates  would  have  to  be  greatly 
increased  above  the  prevailing  imposts  of  about  20  per  cent  on  incomes  of  £300 
up  to  70  per  cent  on  incomes  of  £20,000. 

The  third  fact  of  importance  in  the  report  is  that  the  only  method  of  imple- 
menting the  minimum  program  would  be  to  increase  the  national  income  at 
least  50  per  cent  above  the  present  figure.  It  is  suggested  that  a  start  should 
be  made  for  the  period  1947  to  1948  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  expenditures 
on  social  services  from  the  present  £25,000,000  to  £52,000,000.  The  national 
income  in  1923  was  about  £172,000,000,  by  1935  it  was  approximately  £260,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  now  estimated  at  £420,000,000.  However,  the  increase  after 
1932  may  be  described  as  largely  fortuitous,  because  it  occurred  at  the  time  of 
the  heavy  increase  in  the  price  of  gold  and  resulted  from  the  economic  better- 
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ment  of  the  country  brought  about  by  gold-mining  developments.  Then 
too,  although  the  war  has  brought  industrial  expansion,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  the  first  few  years  after  hostilities  cease  will  be 
a  time  of  international  difficulty  which  may  possibly  have  a  retarding  effect  on 
the  increase  in  national  income. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that  the  main  task  is  that  of  rehabilitating  the 
proportionately  very  large  depressed  classes.  It  does  not  appear  practicable  to 
achieve  this  objective  merely  by  redistributing  income  through  taxation,  particu- 
larly because  the  national  income  itself  needs  to  be  greatly  increased.  The  high 
total  cost  of  social  security  is  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  South  Africa  as  a  unit 
and,  until  that  general  condition  is  corrected  through  an  increased  national 
income,  any  complete  social  security  plan  will  have  an  overhead  cost  which  the 
country  might  find  it  difficult  to  meet. 

Cost  of  Living 

At  the  end  of  1943  the  Minister  of  Finance  issued  a  statement  regarding 
inflation  tendencies,  with  particular  reference  to  the  cost  of  living.  Speaking 
on  the  general  principle  that  inflation  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  an  increas- 
ing purchasing  power  on  a  decreasing  volume  of  goods  available  for  purchase, 
the  Minister  stated  that  this  situation  obtained  in  South  Africa,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  several  other  countries.  General  measures  of  an  anti- 
inflationary  nature  have  been  directed  to  four  main  ends.  Purchasing  power 
has  been  restricted  by  taxation,  by  voluntary  and  compulsory  savings,  by  the 
raising  of  Government  loans  and  the  encouragement  of  the  repayment  of  debt 
to  the  State,  and  by  the  repatriation  and  cancellation  of  overseas  debts.  Secondly, 
steps  have  been  taken,  with  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  situation,  to 
make  more  goods  available  for  purchase,  particularly  those  produced  by  South 
African  agriculture  and  essential  imports.  Thirdly,  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  control  and  reduce  civilian  demand  for  commodities.  Finally  action  has 
been  taken  to  maintain  price  levels,  including  rents,  by  regulation  and  by  sub- 
sidies. There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  the  demand  for  necessities  and  luxuries  has  outstripped 
the  supply,  particularly  in  regard  to  imported  goods  but  also  with  respect  to 
domestic  products.  This  has  been  reflected  in  a  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  index, 
which  as  compared  with  the  1938  figures,  showed  the  following  increases  as  of 
December,  1943;  food,  33-2  per  cent;  food,  fuel,  light  and  rent,  22-2  per  cent; 
food,  fuel,  light,  rent  and  sundries,  26-2  per  cent;  food,  fuel,  light  and  sundries 
(rent  omitted),  31-6  per  cent. 


TRADE  OF  BERMUDA  IN  1943 

D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 
(Values  have  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  £1  equals  $4-47  Canadian) 

New  York,  April  18,  1944.— The  value  of  Bermuda's  foreign  trade  for  1943 
shows  a  decline  from  the  figure  recorded  for  the  previous  year,  in  which  there 
were  large  imports  of  diamonds  from  South  Africa.  The  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  colony  was  valued  at  $12,249,178  as  against  $20,076,937  in  1942,  a  decrease 
of  39  per  cent.  However,  the  1943  total  was  slightly  more  than  the  1941  value 
of  $10,826,814. 

Imports  valued  at  $11,540,447  were  41-2  per  cent  below  the  1942  figure, 
while  exports  at  $708,731  were  $250,333  or  76-4  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  1942 
total. 
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Imports  by  Countries 

The  following  table  shows  imports  into  Bermuda  by  countries  of  origin  in 
1943,  with  comparative  values  and  percentages  for  1942: 

Imports  into  Bermuda  by  Countries 

1943  1942 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Inc.  +  Dec. 

$ 

of  Total 

$ 

of  Total 

Per  Cent 

1,724,740 

14.9 

1,883,283 

9.6 

-  8.3 

8,001,465 

69.3 

6.681,859 

34.1 

+  19.7 

1,382,768 

12.0 

1,521,360 

7.8 

-  9.1 

.  ,  .  214,747 

1.9 

159,302 

0.8 

+  35.2 

78,130 

0.6 

27,562 

0.1 

+  177.0 

69,378 

0.6 

134,690 

0.7 

-  41.4 

10,589 

0.1 

199,979 

1.0 

-  94.5 

31 

8,885,354 

45.3 

-  99.9 

46,513 

0.2 

20,030 

0.1 

26,288 

0.1 

-  23.1 

32,636 

0.3 

14,987 

0.5 

+  120.0 

5,933 

0.1 

37,722 

0.2 

-  84.2 

Total  

11.540,447 

19,618,539 

-  41.2 

As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  in  1943  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  supplied  Bermuda  with  96-2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
into  the  colony.  In  1942  South  Africa  was  in  first  place  as  a  supplier,  due  to  large 
shipments  of  diamonds  to  Bermuda;  however,,  this  trade  ceased  in  1943.  During 
the  past  year  imports  from  Canada  accounted  for  14-9  per  cent  of  the  total 
value,  being  $158,543  under  the  1942  figure,  while  the  value  of  imports  from  the 
United  States,  accounting  for  69-3  per  cent  of  the  total,  increased  by  $1,319,606 
over  the  value  for  the  previous  year,  and  that  of  receipts  from  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  by  $138,592. 

Principal  Imports  from  Canada 

Details  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  calendar  years  1943  and  1942, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  each  item  that  was  accounted 
for  by  supplies  from  the  Dominion,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Chief  Imports  into  Bermuda  from  Canada 

1943  1942 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Agricultural  supplies — 

$ 

of  Total 

of  Total 

  4,854 

78.4 

4,448 

98.5 

  10,858 

77.1 

23,512 

100.0 

  214 

12.0 

2,584 

19.2 

  5,337 

77.7 

2,776 

23.0 

  2,118 

8.7 

14,058 

50.1 

  18,719 

20.6 

128,325 

51.8 

Hay  

16,955 

100.0 

  14,067 

i66 !  6 

* 

* 

  6,156 

10.9 

* 

* 

  11,635 

40.1 

* 

* 

Oats  

  156,749 

99.8 

108,618 

94.0 

  12,695 

80.0 

28,460 

100.0 

  652 

6.0 

  25.685 

84.5 

12',042 

38!9 

Beverages — 

  121 

9.9 

1.864 

21.0 

  46,130 

13.5 

24,348 

7.3 

Gin  

  679 

0.9 

7,264 

15.0 

  58,821 

13.7 

106,440 

40.8 

  7,657 

9.8 

2,950 

6.1 

  11,171 

11.7 

16,575 

7.6 

  9,065 

10.4 

3882— 21 
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Chief  Imports  into  Bermuda  from  Canada — Con. 


Building  materials — 

Hardware  

Laths  

Lumber  

Paints  and  oils  

Structural  materials  . . 
Clothing — 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather 

Boots  and  shoes,  canvas  . . 

Cotton  clothing  

Cotton  goods  

Hats  and  caps  

Leather  goods  

Rayon  clothing  

Rubber  goods  

Drugs  

Toilet  preparations  

Electrical  supplies  

Surgical  supplies  

House  furnishings — 

Furniture  

Mirrors  

Stoves   

Marine  supplies- 
Cordage   

Miscellaneous — 

Bottles  

Bottling  materials  . . 

Brooms  

Jewellery  

Matches  

Paper,  wrapping  

Paper,  bags  

Paper,  tissue  

Paper,  printing  

Photo  supplies  

Silverware  

Soap  

Stationery  

Watches  and  clocks  .  . 

Unclassified  

Foods — 

Bacon  

Beef,  canned  

Beef,  fresh  

Beef,  smoked  and  pickled 

Biscuits  

Butter  | 

Cheese  

Cocoa  

Confectionery  

Cereals  

Eggs  

Fish,  canned  

Fish,  fresh  

Fish,  smoked  

Flour   

Fruit,  canned  

Fruit,  fresh  

Fruit,  dried  , 

Groceries  

Hams  

J  am  s  . .  

Lard  

Lard  substitutes  

Milk,  canned  , 

Milk,  powdered  

Milk,  condensed  

Mutton,  fresh  

Rolled  oats  


1943 
Per  Cent 
of  Total 


1942 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 


5,328 

9.1 

19  512 

15.4 

2132 

100.0 

407 

43.5 

46,519 

26.2 

19,588 

27.0 

40,780 

29.5 

7,349 

12.6 

8,515 

10.4 

1,435 

3.1 

586 

0.1 

505 

i3!i 

2,002 

0.3 

1,800 

0.3 

1,220 

0.6 

2,043 

1.3 

492 

0.7 

4,953 

9.1 

z .  u 

4,40  / 

Z  .  0 

103 

1.1 

1,994 

13.4 

1  d  ± 

9R  9Q1 

5,963 

5.4 

2,932 

5.1 

37,812 

25.9 

61,056 

15.4 

(\  QOA 

OA  A 

31,415 

45.4 

21,541 

43.5 

595 

68.5 

* 

* 

5,820 

25.7 

8,058 

27.1 

8,794 

42.1 

98 

1.1 

259 

2.2 

6,936 

29.2 

2,606 

14.1 

7,237 

"IT  1 

17 . 1 

2,883 

11.6 

4,059 

11.1 

3,598 

13.8 

7,241 

21.3 

2,584 

12.4 

25,175 

51 .7 

16,320 

37.5 

3,724 

30.0 

* 

* 

2*271 

5.4 

* 

19,990 

81 .8 

* 

2^490 

8.7 

1,109 

2.9 

214 

4.0 

1^944 

31 .5 

50,453 

33.4 

47J04 

38. 1 

7,568 

13.5 

2'280 

4*5 

13,271 

36.2 

* 

* 

38688 

8.5 

58,946 

9.5 

621 

0.8 

12,954 

12 . 5 

67,367 

24 . 1 

77,519 

29 .2 

57,372 

9.3 

50,288 

11 .4 

8,104 

2.7 

23,754 

30.6 

3,701 

4.2 

2,995 

3.7 

9,911 

7  .9 

4,072 

1 . 7 

18,555 

24.8 

41,245 

52  A 

1.412 

45 . 3 

.... 

.... 

34,334 

28 . 7 

19,956 

14.7 

6,392 

24 .2 

197 

0.4 

32,984 

42 .0 

31,442 

41 .0 

10,661 

27 .6 

1,323 

34.7 

40,479 

98.7 

24,911 

96 .5 

92,529 

68.3 

1  1  f\  ATA 

119,979 

59.4 

33,051 

40.5 

23,682 

35.5 

u .  O 

Q  £ 

y .  o 

505 

1.5 

443 

1.9 

32,358 

16.6 

137,256 

36.8 

26,123 

58.2 

12,945 

11.1 

17,178 

39.8 

13,861 

38.7 

1,895 

53.2 

532 

31.9 

32.492 

47.8 

15,775 

23.6 

182,041 

68.9 

21.7,425 

73.7 

16,105 

63.5 

10,522 

23.1 

1,730 

100.0 

1,229 

100.0 

348 

23.2 

11,099 

23.9 

4,971 

67.6 

•* 
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1943  1942 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Foods—  Con.                                                             $         of  Total  $  of  Total 

Ovaltine   4,555  100.0 

Oil,  cotton-seed   2,977  100.0 

Peas  and  beans,  dried                                            679          4.1  724  2.2 

Pork,  fresh                                                        5,556          5.7  912  0.9 

Pork,  pickled                                                      4,398         18.9  3,424  21.4 

Potatoes.  Irish     15,287  29.4 

Poultry  and  game                                              5,668          3.4  14,639  12.6 

Sailt  .\                                                              6,848         66.9  4,300  43.6 

Soup,  canned   24,978  62.6 

Tea                                                                   5.887         24.8  4,041  18.3 

Vegetables,  canned                                            73,775         70.3  88,984  47.6 

Vegetables,  fresh   7,747  21.5 

Yeast                                                                 362          2.0  7,089  43.3 

*  No  figures  available  for  1942. 

Under  the  classification  "agricultural  supplies",  Canada  was  the  principal 
source  of  boxes  and  material,  bran,  cornmeal,  dairy  feeds,  oats,  pollard  and  seed 
potatoes.  Increases  were  recorded  for  imports  of  boxes  and  material,  cornmeal, 
dairy  feed,  poultry  feeds,  oats  and  seed  potatoes,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  mixed 
grains  and  pollard  showed  substantial  declines.  There  were  no  imports  of  hay 
in  1943,  although  in  1942  Canada  supplied  the  total  imports  of  this  item. 

The  value  of  imports  of  malt  liquors  from  Canada  in  1943  showed  a  gain 
of  $21,782,  and  that  of  wines  increased  by  $5,300.  Receipts  of  whisky  from 
Canada  recorded  a  decrease  of  $47,619  from  the  1942  value  of  $106,440. 

Under  "building  materials",  gains  were  recorded  for  all  the  principal  items 
except  hardware.  The  value  of  imports  of  electrical  supplies  and  drugs  was  less 
than  for  1942,  while  receipts  of  toilet  preparations  and  surgical  supplies  showed 
an  increase.  A  substantial  gain  was  recorded  for  furniture,  but  the  value  of 
stoves  imported  was  below  that  of  1942.  Under  the  classification  "miscellaneous", 
gains  were  recorded  in  imports  of  bottling  materials,  brooms,  matches,  wrapping- 
paper,  and  soaps,  while  declines  were  shown  in  receipts  of  bottles  and  silverware. 

Increases  in  imports  of  food  supplies  from  Canada  were  recorded  for  the 
following  items:  fresh  beef  ($7,084),  butter  ($5,839),  confectionery  ($14,378), 
canned  fish  ($20,781),  smoked  and  pickled  fish  ($15,568),  canned  fruit  ($9,369), 
hams  ($13,179),  and  lard  substitutes  ($16,717). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  of  bacon  declined  by 
$12,333,  canned  beef  by  $10,152,  smoked  beef  by  $15,650,  cheese  by  $22,690, 
eggs  by  $32,787,  flour  by  $27,450,  fresh  fruit  by  $10,384,  groceries  by  $104,898, 
and  canned  milk  by  $35,384.  There  were  also  substantial  decreases  in  imports 
of  fresh  mutton,  Irish  potatoes,  poultry,  canned  and  fresh  vegetables,  and  yeast. 

Exports 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  Bermuda's  domestic  exports,  re- 
exports and  total  exports  for  1943  as  compared  with  1942: 


Bermuda's  Exports  by  Countries 

1943  1942 
Bermuda  Bermuda 


Produce  Re-exports    Total  Produce  Re-exports  Total 

Canada                                  $  22,649    $    8,033    $  30,682  $  19,436  $  12,851    $  32,287 

United  States                          157,469      382,046     539,515  140,751  266,707  407,458 

United  Kingdom   45       74,653  74,698       

British  West  Indies  ....             13       46,175       46,188  2,155  9,686  11,841 

Others                                                       17,648       17,648  2,503  4,309  6,812 


Total   $180,176    $528,555    $708,731    $164,845    $293,553  $458,398 


The  value  of  exports,  including  re-exports,  from  Bermuda  in  1943  was 
$708,731.  a  gain  of  76-4  per  cent  over  the  1942  total  of  $458,398.    Exports  to 
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Canada  accounted  for  4-3  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  those  to  the  United  States 
for  76-1  per  cent;  the  comparable  1942  figures  were  7  per  cent  for  Canada 
and  88-8  per  cent  for  the  United  States.  The  United  States  was  again  the 
principal  buyer  of  Bermuda's  domestic  products,  followed  by  Canada. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  to  Canada  in  1943  included  lily  bulbs 
($17,880),  flower  bulbs  ($4,470),  cut  flowers  ($13),  and  other  items  ($286). 

Canadian  Agencies 

Although  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  Canada's  exports  to  Bermuda, 
chiefly  due  to  the  short  supply  situation  in  the  Dominion  of  many  products 
required  by  Bermuda,  there  are  at  present  more  than  150  Canadian  agencies  in 
the  colony. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  co-operates  closely  with  the 
Bermuda  War-Time  Supplies  Commission  in  assisting  Bermuda  to  obtain  her 
requirements  from  Canada. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  POST-WAR  CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III.     Economic  Trends  and  Controls 

One  of  the  outstanding  effects  of  the  present  war  on  India's  economic  posi- 
tion, is  in  changing  it  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  country.  The  whole  of  India's 
sterling  debt  has  been  repatriated,  and  substantial  sterling  credits  are  being 
accumulated.  This  change  in  the  country's  financial  position  results,  of  course, 
from  the  heavy  expenditures  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  services  in  India  and  for  the  purchase  of  many  Indian  goods 
for  supply  to  adjacent  theatres  of  wrar  and  as  raw  materials  for  United  Kingdom 
industries.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  alteration  in  India's 
financial  position  on  the  country's  post-war  trade,  but  it  is  likely  to  result  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  already  close  trade  relationship  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  second  change  of  considerable  importance  that  has  taken  place  in  India's 
economy  during  the  war  is  that  this  country's  overseas  trade  has  become  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  The  United 
Kingdom  continues  pre-eminent  among  suppliers  and  markets,  while  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  at  present  in  a  secondary  position.  The  bulk  of  the 
remainder  of  India's  imports  and  exports  are  being  drawn  from  or  shipped  to 
the  adjacent  countries  mentioned.  This  present  trend  in  India's  overseas  com- 
merce may  well  be  perpetuated  after  the  war  in  an  increasing  volume  of  business 
with  such  territories. 

While  it  is  indicated  above  that  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  the 
development  of  new  industries  and  of  new  branches  of  production  by  existing 
industries,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  this  time  the  permanent  effect  of  these 
developments  on  Indian  economy  as  a  whole.  The  resumption  of  normal  trade 
and  the  availability  of  materials  and  equipment  which  are  now  unobtainable, 
together  with  the  experience  gained  during  the  war  by  various  local  industries 
and  the  availability  of  ready  supplies  of  capital  for  investment,  may  well  be  the 
beginning  of  various  new  undertakings  in  post-war  years,  which,  if  efficiently 
operated  and  in  receipt  of  generous  protection,  may  supplant  traditional  foreign 
sources  of  supply. 

A  further  point  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  connection  with  recent 
changes  in  India's  economy  is  that  local  industry  has  been  gradually  passing 
into  the  control  of  Indian  rather  than  European  capital.    This  tendency  is 
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bound  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  sources  from  which  equipment  and 
materials  for  use  by  new  and  existing  industries  will  be  drawn.  Indian-controlled 
industries  may  be  expected,  in  general,  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market. 
There  are  preferences  also  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  other 
particular  sources  of  supply  of  machines  and  materials  required  by  various  indus- 
tries, and  these  preferences  may  be  expected  to  influence  a  reversion  to  such 
sources.  Any  such  trends  will,  in  general,  render  it  difficult  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  participate  to  any  great  extent  in  supplying  such  industrial  goods. 

In  discussing  recent  economic  trends  in  India  brief  reference  may  be  made 
to  recent  figures  of  India's  overseas  trade,  which  show  some  declines  but  which 
have  still  been  reasonably  well  maintained.  Following  are  the  official  figures  of 
imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  years  1941-42  and  1942-43  and  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  1943-44: — 

Indian  Imports  and  Exports 

Imports  Exports 
Rs.  Rs. 

April-March,  1941-42    1,732,701,339  2,529,062,823 

April-March,  1942-43    1,104,482,618  1,945,533,201 

April-October,  1943   604,538,364  1,117,119,232 

Several  of  India's  major  industries  operated  at  a  slower  tempo  during  1943 
than  during  the  previous  two  years.  Whereas  the  cotton  and  iron  and  steel 
industries  showed  an  appreciable  improvement  in  output  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  and  the  sugar  and  electric-power  industries  showed  similarly 
satisfactory  progress,  there  was  a  progressive  decline  in  the  output  of  jute  manu- 
factures, a  similar  falling-off  in  the  milling  of  wheat  flour,  and  decreases  of  more 
or  less  substantial  importance  in  the  volume  of  match  and  paper  manufac- 
turing and  in  coal  raisings.  These  trends  are  to  some  extent  a  reaction  from  the 
intense  activity  of  the  .  previous  years,  but  they  reflect  also  various  inherent 
weaknesses  in  Indian  economy  and  in  the  relationship  between  government  and 
industry. 

The  agricultural  situation  is  considerably  less  satisfactory  than  it  might  be. 
The  demand  for  increased  output  of  grains  and  other  food  crops  has  met  with 
a  lukewarm  response,  due  largely  to  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  any  efficient 
price  control  system,  the  development  of  black  markets,  and  to  several  instances 
of  lack  of  understanding  between  the  central  and  provincial  governments. 

India's  transportation  system  has  been  subjected  to  particularly  severe 
strain  as  a  result  of  wartime  conditions,  which  have  prevented  the  renewal  of 
locomotive  and  rolling-stock  from  abroad,  and  have  limited  domestic  facilities 
for  construction  and  repair.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  decline  in  road 
transport  facilities,  due  to  petrol  and  tire  rationing  and  a  severe  shortage  of  new 
vehicles  and  replacement  parts. 

The  price  situation  has  become  particularly  serious.  In  the  absence  of  a 
basic  policy  of  price  control,  the  Government  has  been  forced  to  take  drastic 
measures  to  prevent  excessive  profiteering,  to  ensure  the  release  of  hoarded 
stocks,  and  to  give  protection  to  the  ordinary  consumer.  Prices  have  been  fixed 
for  such  goods  as  cotton  cloth,  kerosene,  sugar,  matches,  certain  grains,  and 
various  metal  products,  but  administration  of  these  regulations  has  met  with 
many  obstacles,  and  various  goods  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  control  regula- 
tions have  continued  to  increase  in  price  to  a  point  where  the  position  still 
challenges  prompt  or  equitable  adjustment. 

Tariff  Protection  of  Secondary  Industries 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  rates  of  duty  in  the  Indian  customs  tariff 
are  high,  the  Government  early  in  1942  increased  practically  all  rates  by  20  per 
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cent  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  those  items  which  enter  duty  free.  This 
increase  was  described  at  the  time  as  an  emergency  measure,  presumably  to 
remain  in  force  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 
In  general,  therefore,  India's  secondary  industries  already  enjoy  a  considerable 
measure  of  tariff  protection  even  though  as  indicated  in  the  tariff  itself  by 
designating  particular  rates  as  for  protective  or  revenue  purposes,  its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  additional  national  revenues. 

The  Indian  Government  has  on  numerous  recent  occasions  intimated  that,  in 
order  to  encourage  existing  and  new  industries,  adequate  tariff  protection  would 
be  accorded  after  the  war  to  all  those  undertakings  which  merited  such  help. 
These  assurances  have  inevitably  been  couched  in  fairly  general  terms,  but  the 
intent  has  been  none  the  less  clear,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  tariff  will  certainly 
be  used  after  the  war  to  protect  various  local  industries  that  may  be  threatened 
by  intensified  competition  from  overseas  sources  and  whose  maintenance  in 
India's  total  industrial  scheme  is  regarded  by  the  Government  as  desirable. 

It  would  be  futile  to  speculate  in  detail  regarding  the  particular  industries 
to  which  tariff  assistance  may  be  accorded.  In  its  undertakings  to  provide  it  the 
Government  has  neither  specified  the  industries  concerned,  the  extent  of  the 
tariff  increases  to  be  made  or  maintained,  nor  the  length  of  time  they  may  remain 
in  force.  However,  some  of  the  industries  for  which  such  assistance  may  be 
provided  may  include  those  producing  certain  chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines, 
toilet  preparations,  glassware,  and  paper. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  recent  trend  in  the  Indian  Government's  tariff 
policy  towards  elimination  of  numerous  preferential  rates  which  have  been 
accorded  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  these  preferences  being  now 
comparatively  limited.  Those  which  have  been  retained  are  apparently  regarded 
by  the  Indian  Government  as  not  involving  any  undue  risk  to  Indian  industry 
from  United  Kingdom  or  colonial  trade.  The  comparatively  recent  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Burma  Government,  which  is,  of  course  at  the  moment  inoperative, 
is  indicative  of  a  movement  by  the  Indian  Government  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  agreement  provides  substantial  preferences  for  many  goods  imported  into 
this  country  from  Burma. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while  the  Canadian  tariff  accords  British 
preferential  tariff  rates  to  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  goods,  the  Indian 
tariff  includes  no  reciprocal  provisions. 

Controls 

Control  policy  in  India  was  initiated  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  by 
the  issue  of  regulations  governing  transactions  in  foreign  exchange.  This  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  introduction  of  control  over  import  and  export 
trade,  which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  multiplicity  of  regulations  affecting  the 
production  of  numerous  commodities,  consumption,  prices,  forward  transactions, 
transportation,  capital  issues,  insurance,  etc.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  for  present 
purposes,  to  refer  in  any  detail  to  all  aspects  of  the  control  position,  since  most 
of  them  are  of  purely  domestic  concern,  but  the  origin  and  incidence  of  foreign 
exchange  and  import  control  as  it  affects  Canadian  exports  to  this  market,  and 
of  several  related  matters,  are  of  interest. 

Exchange  control,  introduced  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Reserve  Bank.  The  rupee  was  tied  to  sterling  and 
has  remained  so,  its  exchange  value  continuing  at  approximately  Is.  6d. 
Exchange  control  regulations  have  offered  no  obstacles  to  transactions  with 
sterling  countries  but  have  imposed  strict  limitations  on  dealings  with  all  non- 
sterling  areas.  This  has  had  an  important  effect  on  Canadian  trade  with  India, 
applications  for  remittances  of  Canadian  dollars  having  at  all  times  been  subject 
to  keen  scrutiny  and  approved  only  on  the  soundest  grounds,  general  policy  hav- 
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ing  dictated  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  economy  with  regard  to  Canadian  and 
United  States  dollar  resources. 

There  has  been  normal  relationship  between  exchange  and  import  controls. 
Dollar  and  other  "difficult"  non-sterling  exchange  has  been  released  for  payment 
of  purchases  only  when  import  permits  are  available,  and  the  import  control 
authorities  are  understood  to  have  framed  various  regulations  of  theirs  to  con- 
form with  exchange  control  requirements.  Apart  from  this,  import  regulations 
have  been  designed  and  utilized  with  increasing  rigidity  to  restrict  purchases  of 
non-essential  goods  from  all  sources  and  to  assist  in  effecting  economy  in  the 
use  of  shipping  space.  There  have  at  the  same  time  been  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  trade  has  been  informally  directed  into  new  channels  or  otherwise 
subjected  to  control,  depending  on  Indian  Government  ideas  as  to  its  extent, 
origin,  participants,  etc. 

Export  control  has  been  designed  to  effect  economies  with  regard  to  mate- 
rials required  for  local  war  industries,  foodstuffs,  cloth,  and  many  other  com- 
modities that  are  in  wide  and  steady  domestic  demand.  It  has  been  correlated 
in  some  instances  with  local  commitments  to  other  governments  so  far  as  the 
supply  of  particular  goods  is  concerned. 

Other  controls,  as  already  mentioned,  are  concerned  with  various  aspects  of 
the  country's  domestic  economy,  and  new  regulations  along  such  lines  are  still 
being  issued  at  frequent  intervals.  There  was  a  considerable  lag  between  such 
legislation  and  the  adoption  of  similar  measures  in  other  countries,  with  the 
general  result  that  the  regulations  have  at  times  been  introduced  too  late  to  be 
thoroughly  effective  or  have  alternatively  occasioned  considerable  hardship  to 
some  trades  or  individuals,  with  resulting  distrust  and  evasion.  There  have 
been  many  instances  also  of  wide  divergence  in  the  interpretation  of  regulations 
as  between  administrative  offices,  while  it  has  happened  on  various  occasions 
that  controls  have  been  abolished  or  drastically  altered  soon  after  their  original 
enactment. 

The  Government  has  in  general  enforced  control  measures  only  when  there 
has  been  urgent  need  for  doing  so,  and  it  is  probable,  on  this  account,  that 
these  measures  will  be  rescinded  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  policy  on  the  basis  of  which  future  developments  might  be  estimated^, 
the  only  opinion  that  can  be  offered  on  this  subject  is  that  exchange  and  foreign 
trade  controls  are  likely  to  remain  in  force  for  some  time  after  the  war,  while 
controls  of  a  more  domestic  nature  will  probably  be  abolished  or  considerably 
relaxed  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible — some  of  them  as  soon  as  the  Government 
can  see  its  way  clear  to  doing  so  without  occasioning  any  serious  administrative 
difficulties  or  undue  disturbance  to  the  industries  or  trades  concerned. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  cabled 
under  date  April  17,  1944,  regarding  the  wheat  and  flour  situation  in  Australia 
as  follows: — 

Australian  wheat  stocks  early  in  April  amounted  to  190,000,000  bushels. 
The  rate  of  production  of  flour  to  meet  United  Kingdom  contracts  is  84  per  cent 
of  flour-mill  capacity.  Sales  of  offals  and  wheat  for  feed  are  higher,  due  to 
continued  drought  conditions,  particularly  in  dairying  areas.  Some  rain  has  fallen 
in  wheat  areas  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  but  generally 
much  more  moisture  will  be  needed  before  seeding  commences.  The  area  sown 
to  wheat  last  season  aggregated  8,300,000  acres,  and  it  is  hoped  to  increase  this 
to  9,000,000  acres  at  least.  The  determining  factor  will  be  the  limited  supply  of 
phosphate  for  fertilizer,  as  the  labour  supply  is  adequate. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
decentralization  of  industry  in  victoria 

Melbourne,  March  15,  1943. — As  a  result  of  co-operation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Victorian  State  Government  and  private  enterprise,  a 
number  of  new  textile  and  kindred  industries  were  established  in  country  areas 
in  Victoria  during  1943,  using  mainly  local  female  labour. 

Early  in  the  year,  following  the  appointment  by  the  Victorian  Government 
of  a  Minister  in  charge  of  decentralization,  an  Industries  Location  Committee 
was  set  up  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  idle  city  plants  to 
country  centres  where  labour  was  available  that  was  not  being  utilized  in 
essential  services.  The  first  clothing  factory  to  be  transferred  under  this  scheme 
began  operations  at  Ararat,  Victoria,  in  January,  1943,  and  is  now  employing 
150  hands,  all  drawn  from  Ararat  and  district. 

In  March,  1943,  negotiations  were  begun  with  a  Melbourne  firm  of  cordage 
manufacturers  which  decided  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  industry  at  Warragul. 
This  branch,  which  began  operations  in  April,  1943,  close  to  the  source  of  flax 
production,  is  now  employing  upwards  of  60  hands. 

Other  factories  transferred  to  the  country  during  the  year  include  one 
manufacturing  military  shirts  at  Frankston,  a  factory  making  children's  clothing 
at  Mornington,  and  a  corset  factory  at  St.  Arnaud. 

Other  industries  established  in  Victorian  country  areas  during  1943  are  a 
factory  for  canning  fruit  juice,  cordial,  and  tomatoes,  employing  150  hands  and 
having  equipment  equal  to  any  in  Australia,  a  meat  dehydration  plant  and  a 
meat  canning  factory. 

ALUMINIUM  INDUSTRY 

A  draft  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  aluminium  industry  in  Tasmania 
has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Bill  provides  for 
a  capital  of  £A3,000,000  for  the  production  of  aluminium  ingots  from  Tasmanian 
bauxite,  half  the  capital  being  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
other  half  by  the  Government  of  Tasmania. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  to  establish  a  large  plant  for  the  production  of 
aluminium  ingots  in  Tasmania,  the  Commonwealth  Government  sent  four 
technicians  overseas  to  investigate  production  methods  and  to  inquire  into  the 
prospects  of  securing  the  necessary  plant  in  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  The  basic  power  for  the  works  will  be  supplied  by  the  Tasmanian 
Hydro-Electric  undertaking. 

It  is  expected  that  the  production  of  aluminium  will  begin  shortly  at 
Wangaratta  in  Victoria.  This  project,  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
millions  of  pounds  and  provide  constant  employment  for  500  operatives,  will 
use  bauxite  mined  in  the  Gippsland  district  of  Victoria.  Initially  its  output 
will  be  required  almost  exclusively  for  the  aircraft  and  munitions  programs. 
After  the  war,  however,  it  is  expected  that  the  undertaking  will  be  able  to  supply 
all  the  aluminium  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  household  utensils  and  other 
civilian  needs. 

TASMANIA  TO  PRODUCE  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

The  Chairman  of  'the  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company  of  Australasia  Limited, 
Risdon,  Tasmania,  announced  lately  that  after  the  war  the  company  will 
annually  produce  double  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  imported  by 
Australia  in  pre-war  years.  The  plant  is  to  be  located  at  Risdon  and,  in  pro- 
ducing 50,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  a  year,  will  use  large  quantities  of 
sulphur  which  otherwise  was  a  waste  product  of  the  zinc  works. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TASMANIAN  NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY 

It  was  announced  recently  by  the  Chairman  of  Directors  of  the  Australian 
Newsprint  Mills  Pty.  Limited,  Hobart,  Tasmania,  that  it  is  proposed  to  expand 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  plant  to  100,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually, 
treble  the  present  capacity. 

The  plans  involve  an  expenditure  of  £A4,000,000  and  will  require  30,000  h.p. 
of  the  40,000  h.p.  which  the  Butlers  Gorge  electric  scheme,  now  under  construc- 
tion, will  provide.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  two  years  before  the  company 
will  require  funds  and  be  able  to  obtain  the  machinery  necessary  for  its  con- 
templated expansion  of  operation. 

INCREASED   PRODUCTION   OF   CLOTHES -PEGS 

The  Australian  Minister  of  War  Organization  of  Industry  recently 
announced  that  the  production  of  Australian-made  clothes-pegs  is  to  be  increased 
to  100,000,000  a  year.  A  factory  in  Tasmania  is  to  be  allotted  extra  men  for  the 
work,  and  two  plants  in  Melbourne  are  to  be  diverted  from  making  less  essential 
woodenware  to  the  manufacture  of  clothes-pegs,  while  another  concern  has  also 
expressed  its  willingness  to  increase  its  output. 

Prior  to  the  war,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pegs  used  in  Australia  came  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Imports  ceased  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  and  Australian  production  dropped  to  some  43,000,000  yearly;  the 
normal  requirements  are  200,000,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  15  pegs  per  year  for 
each  person. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1943 

From  The  Economist 

If  the  process  of  mobilizing  Britain's  resources  for  war  was  largely  com- 
pleted in  1942,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  sustained  and  total  effort  probably 
unequalled  in  its  history. 

The  civilian  sector  of  industry  and  trade  had  to  give  up  such  resources  as  it 
could  still  spare  without  depriving  the  population  of  the  essentials  of  life.  The 
minimum  need  for  food,  clothing  and  other  essentials  was  met;  this  distribution 
was  probably.as  fair  as  it  could  be  made  in  times  of  war.  Price  control  ensured 
that  even  the  lowest  income  categories  could  purchase  their  share  of  the  small 
supply  of  essential  goods  and  services;  efficient  rationing  ensured  distribution 
according  to  needs  rather  than  money  demand. 

The  war  sector  of  the  British  economy  rose  to  new  heights  of  achievement, 
in  output  as  well  as  in  flexibility.  War  production  could  not  be  raised  by 
another  50  per  cent  as  between  1941  and  1942,  but  it  reached  a  record  over  the 
whole  field  of  munitions. 

As  important  as. the  total  volume  of  munition  output  was  the  production 
of  the  types  required  in  the  proportions  needed  by  the  Services.  During  1943, 
as  Mr.  Lyttleton,  Minister  of  Production,  has  pointed  out,  the  emphasis  in  pro- 
duction has  shifted  more  and  more,  in  accordance  with  changing  strategic  needs, 
to  the  newest  types  of  aircraft,  weapons  and  devices  of  every  kind.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  changing  demands  called  for  a  high  degree  of  adaptability  and  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  workers  and  managers.  The  number  of  workers  was 
increased  by  203,000  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  and  by  64,000  in  naval 
construction  and  other  Admiralty  work,  while  the  number  engaged  on  the 
production  of  equipment  for  the  Army  was  reduced. 

The  reduction  in  merchant  shipping  losses  and  the  growing  volume  of  ship- 
building in  North  America  has  ensured  a  steady  flow  of  the  raw  materials 
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required  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  production  schedules  of  civilian  goods  and 
munitions.  On  the  other  hand,  coal,  the  main  home-produced  raw  material, 
was  in  short  supply;  production  in  1943  was  smaller  than  in  1942. 

Manpower  and  Labour  Conditions 

The  stringency  in  manpower,  which  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
1942,  became  more  marked  in  1943.  Two  measures  in  particular  indicate  the 
strain  placed  on  labour  resources:  the  extension  of  women's  registration  age  to 
50  and  the  decision  to  conscript  men  for  the  mines  as  an  alternative  to  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 

The  extent  of  mobilization  at  the  end  of  the  year  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  facts:  Out  of  a  total  adult  population  of  33-1  million  available  for 
work  (i.e.,  those  aged  between  14  and  60)  22J  million  were  engaged  in  the 
Services  or  in  vital  employment.  Of  these,  15  million  were  men  and  7J  million 
women,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  housewives  or 
engaged  in  voluntary  service.  There  was  a  further  expansion  in  the  numbers 
of  women  employed.  It  was  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  single  women  and 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  married  women  without  children  between  18  and  40  were 
engaged  on  work  of  national  importance.  Whereas  in  1940  women  represented 
only  12  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in  aircraft  production,  the  proportion  had 
been  increased  to  40  per  cent  in  1943.  In  munitions  industries  as  a  whole, 
including  shipbuilding,  about  a  third  of  the  workers  were  women. 

Unemployment  figures  showed  a  substantial  reduction.  The  average  for 
the  year  was  93,408  as  compared  with  125,311  in  1942 — the  lowest  figure  for 
nearly  20  years.  About  8|  million  workers  were  covered  by  Essential  Work 
Orders. 

Important  changes  in  the  production  program,  in  order  to  meet  operational 
requirements,  came  into  effect,  and  over-riding  priority  was  given  to  aircraft 
production.  This  involved  a  large-scale  transference  of  productive  resources 
and  a  curtailment  of  the  Ministry  of  Supply  program.  Recruiting  for  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  Services  and  the  Women's  Land  Army  was  suspended,  the 
comb-out  of  workers  in  less  essential  industries  and  services  was  accelerated,  and 
wherever  possible  labour  was  directed  into  aircraft  factories.  The  numbers 
engaged  on  aircraft  work  increased  by  203,000  during  the  year.  There  was  also 
an  increase  of  64,000  in  the  numbers  engaged  on  naval  construction.  The 
changes,  on  balance,  were  carried  out  smoothly,  but  a  certain  amount  of  hard- 
ship was  inevitably  incurred  over  the  transference  of  labour  in  individual  cases. 

There  was  some  increase  in  industrial  unrest,  which  was  due  not  so  much 
to  wage  grievances  as  to  an  increase  in  general  war  strain.  Most  of  the  stop- 
pages were  of  short  duration.  In  1943  a  total  of  1,810,000  working  days  were 
lost  as  a  result  of  trade  disputes,  affecting  about  half  a  million  workers,  as 
compared  with  1,530,000  days  lost  in  1942.  Over  half  the  stoppages  occurred 
in  coal-mining,  but  one  of  the  longest  was  that  of  7,000  engineers  at  Barrow  in 
October,  which  cost  nearly  100,000  working  days.  There  was  little  change  in 
industrial  relations;  the  number  of  joint  production  committees  increased  to 
about  3,000.  An  important  development  was  the  creation  of  national  concilia- 
tion machinery  for  the  coal-mining  industry. 

Increases  in  rates  of  wages  were  granted  in  most  of  the  principal  industries. 
In  agriculture  the  national  minimum  was  raised  to  65s.  a  week;  the  National 
Arbitration  Tribunal  awarded  engineers  a  6s.  increase  for  time-workers,  the 
consolidation  of  part  of  the  national  bonus  in  the  basic  rate  and  an  addition  to 
the  piece-workers'  minimum  percentage;  railway  workers  were  awarded  a  flat 
rate  increase  of  4s.  6d.  a  week.  Other  industries  in  which  increases  were  granted 
include  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  clothing,  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  chemi- 
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cals,  building  and  contracting,  and  distributive  trades.  The  only  industry  in 
which  there  was  no  general  change  in  rates  was  coal-mining,  although  the  miners 
applied  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  higher  minimum  wages. 

There  were  few  changes  in  normal  working  hours,  although  less  overtime 
was  worked  than  in  earlier  years  of  the  war.  The  general  working-class  cost  of 
living  showed  little  change,  owing  to  the  stabilization  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government. 

Increased  attention  was  paid  during  the  year  to  industrial  health  and  wel- 
fare. An  important  conference  on  Industrial  Health  was  called  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  April.  By  August  (latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available) 
there  were  10,462  works  canteens  in  operation,  including  canteens  on  docks  and 
building  sites.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  881  colliery  canteens,  covering 
96  per  cent  of  the  miners,  although  only  about  half  this  number  provided  full 
meal  services. 

A  great  deal  was  done,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
himself,  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  lower-paid  sections  of  the  working-class 
and  to  extend  the  principle  of  national  minimum  wages.  The  Catering  Wages 
Bill,  introduced  in  February,  was  designed  to  improve  the  pay  and  working 
conditions  of  catering  workers.  The  Hetherington  Committee  was  appointed 
to  make  recommendations  for  improving  the  wages  and  conditions  of  domestic 
staffs  in  hospitals  and  institutions;  the  Rushcliffe  Committee  did  the  same  for 
nurses  in  hospitals  and  public  health  service.  The  recommendations  of  both 
these  committees  were  accepted  by  the  Government. 

Apart  from  their  effect  on  recruitment;  for  such  jobs  as  domestic  service  in 
institutions  and  nursing,  which  were  given  high  priority  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  these  improvements  have  a  long-term  significance.  Two  other  measures 
initiated  during  1943,  the  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employment  Bill  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  Bill,  provide  further  evidence  of  the  increasing  attention 
which  was  paid  during  the  year  to  the  problems  of  the  demobilization  period 
and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

Commodity  Prices 

The  trend  of  costs  and  prices  remained  upwards  in  1943,  but  the  rate  of 
increase  has  generally  been  small,  thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  price  control  in 
essential  civilian  goods  and  military  .stores. 

The  Economist's  index  of  wholesale  prices,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Trade's, 
were  only  slightly  higher  at  the  end  of  1943  than  a  year  earlier.  Coal  is  one  of 
the  few  important  raw  materials  with  a  more  than  average  rise  in  price,  due 
mainly  to  higher  wages  unaccompanied  by  an  increase  in  productivity. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour's  cost-of-living  index  remained  virtually  unchanged 
throughout  the  year,  although  this  has  meant  an  increase  in  the  subsidy  required 
for  its  stabilization. 

Wage  rates,  as  distinct  from  earnings,  have  shown  a  further  small  rise. 
According  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  average  level  of  full-time  weekly  wage 
rates  in  all  industries  for  which  information  is  available  was  between  4  and  5 
per  cent  higher  at  the  end  of  1943  than  a  year  before. 

Changes  in  the  average  prices  of  manufactured  goods  are  not  recorded  by 
monthly  index  numbers,  but  there  are  indications  that  price  control  has  remained 
effective,  both  for  essential  civilian  goods  and  munitions. 

Where  money  demand  was  free  to  exert  its  pressure,  as  in  luxuries  and  in 
existing  uncontrolled  durable  goods,  substantial  price  advances  have  indeed  been 
recorded;  but  those  exceptions  merely  emphasize  the  continued  success  of  price 
control  over  the  broad  field  of  goods  and  services. 
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HOUSING  PLAINS  FOR  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  5.  1944. — The  building  of  new  houses  will  be  one  of  the  more 
pressing  post-war  problems  in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  Scotland 
where  the  position  is  acute  and  is  becoming  even  more  serious  as  the  war  goes 
on  without  new  building  being  undertaken.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  number 
of  new  homes  needed  in  Scotland  is  500.000  over  a  period  of  ten  years — an 
annual  rate  of  50.000.  or  nearly  double  the  number  built  in  the  peak  year 
between  the  two  wars.  This  is  only  a  basic  figure  and  is  not  intended  as  a  limit 
to  the  total  that  can  be  built. 

Referring  to  a  report  issued  on  March  24  by  the  Scottish  Housing  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
stated  that  this  report  dealt  with  the  types  of  houses  considered  most  desirable, 
standards  of  construction  and  fittings,  design,  lay-out,  and  amenities.  Later 
reports  would  probably  deal  with  the  distribution  of  the  500.000  houses,  including 
any  provision  found  necessary  for  new  towns,  encouragement  to  becoming 
occupier-owners — who  are  considerably  fewer  in  number  than  in  England — and 
the  modernization  of  existing  buildings. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  Scottish  program  be  dealt  with  in 
three  stages: 

1.  Prefabricated,  and  preferably  demountable,  dwellings  for  purely  tem- 
porary occupancy;  the  maximum  use  of  converted  war  buildings;  the  provision 
of  permanent  single-family  houses,  temporarily  sub-divided  into  two-family 
fiats,  or  duplex  houses. 

2.  The  building  of  permanent  houses  (simultaneously  with  stage  1)  to 
short-term  standards,  equivalent  to  pre-war  sizes  built  by  the  Scottish  authorities 
but  incorporating  improved  equipment,  especially  in  kitchens,  and  built-in 
furniture;  the  fullest  uses  of  alternative  materials  such  as  steel,  concrete,  and 
timber. 

3.  The  provision  of  permanent  houses  to  "long-term  standards"  of  accom- 
modation and  equipment,  which  could  be  put  in  hand  when  costs  are  stabilized 
and  labour  and  materials  more  plentiful. 

An  analysis  of  a  list  of  questions  circulated  by  the  Army  Educational  Corps 
to  men  and  women  in  the  forces  showed  that  over  80  per  cent  preferred  houses 
to  flats.  At  the  same  time  the  committee  recognized  that  flats  would  have  to  be 
built,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  and  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
flats  of  six  to  ten  storeys  might  be  suitable  in  some  areas. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  Government  forthwith  consult 
manufacturers,  so  that  by  standardization,  bulk  production,  and  guaranteed 
orders  they  could  make  immediate  arrangements  for  the  production  of  house 
fittings. 

While  no  bulk  erection  of  houses  can.  of  course,  be  undertaken  until  after 
the  war,  when  men.  machines  and  material  become  available,  much  progress  is 
being  made  in  preparing  plans  and  specifications  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  some  progress  in  actual  building  may  be 
made  even  before  hostilities  cease.  As  an  indication  of  this,  demonstration 
houses  in  ten  different  types  of  materials,  some  entirely  new  to  this  country,  are 
to  be  erected  in  Scotland  to  enable  the  Government  and  local  authorities  to 
choose  those  best  suited  for  mass  production.  Sites  are  now  being  selected  in 
Edinburgh.  The  first  house  may  be  ready  for  inspection  in  June.  The  types 
include  foam-slag  concrete  poured  on  the  site;  foam-slag  blocks;  gyproc;  steel- 
frame  type;  prefabricated  timber,  possibly  imported  from  Canada;  prefabricated 
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brickwork;  steel  frames  and  resin-bonded  plywood,  used  as  external  cladding 
and  internal  lining;  and  steel. 

This  program  for  providing  half  a  million  houses  affords  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  Canadian  timber  and  other  building  materials  and  equipment.  Chief 
interest  is  at  present  centred  in  the  possibility  of  importing  prefabricated  timber 
houses  from  Canada. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

Newfoundland 

Tariff  Modifications  in  the  Budget 

Tariff  changes  announced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  in  Newfoundland 
on  April  5  and  published  on  the  following  day  in  the  St.  John's  Daily  News 
include  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  duties  on  miscellaneous 
foodstuffs,  manufactures  of  asbestos  (including  shingles),  cast-iron  pipes  and 
fittings,  gas  appliances,  electric  appliances  for  heating  and  cooking,  certain  kinds 
of  machinery,  drain  pipes,  tarred  paper,  and  roofing  slates.  The  duties  on  gas 
meters  and  fixtures,  common  window-glass,  electric  wire  and  cable,  cement, 
plastics,  and  certain  drugs,  dressings,  bandages  and  other  commodities  for 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  use  were  reduced  by  15  per  cent;  on  builders'  hard- 
ware and  pipes  and  fittings  of  brass,  bronze,  copper  and  lead  by  20  per  cent, 
and  on  bathtubs  and  sanitary  fixtures  by  25  per  cent.  The  war  revenue  tax 
of  1\  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  removed  on  miscellaneous  foodstuffs,  cast-iron 
pipes  and  fittings,  metal  cans,  drugs,  and  medical  dressings. 

At  the  same  time  the  duties  on  spirits  were  increased  by  approximately  $3 
per  proof  gallon,  and  on  cinematograph  film  imported  for  public  exhibition  the 
duty  was  raised  from  $6.60  to  $9  per  1,000  feet. 

Palestine 

Duties  Increased 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo,  writes  that, 
according  to  amendments  to  the  customs  tariff  published  in  the  Palestine  Gazette 
on  March  16,  1944,  duties  have  been  increased  on  ale,  beer,  porter  and  stout, 
whisky,  gin,  brandy,  and  other  preparations  containing  spirits,  and  on  wines, 
cigarettes,  cigars  and  tobacco,  motor  spirits  and  matches. 

Additional  Duties 

An  amendment  has  also  been  made  to  the  Palestine  tariff  to  provide  for 
levying  an  additional  duty  on  most  imports.  In  the  case  of  articles  chargeable 
with  duty  at  a  specific  rate,  the  additional  duty  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  For 
articles  chargeable  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  the  additional  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  those  cases  where  articles  are  chargeable  with  specific  duty  or 
ad  valorem  duty,  whichever  is  greater,  the  additional  duty  will  be  either  10  per 
cent  or  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  according  to  whether  duty  is  levied  at  the  specific 
or  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  particular  import  involved.  Goods  exempt  from 
ordinary  duty  are  also  exempt  from  the  additional  duty.  Other  goods  exempted 
from  the  additional  duty  are  those  subject  to  the  increased  duties  mentioned 
above  and  also  grain  and  flour,  meat,  fish,  dairy  produce,  fresh  vegetables,  live 
animals  and  feeding-stuffs  for  animals. 
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United  States 

Temporary  Duty-free  Importations  of  Feed  Grains  and  Feedstuffs  Extended 

With  reference  to  a  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2085  (January  15,  1944)  respecting  the  temporary  duty-free  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  feed  grains  and  feedstuff's  from  December  23, 
1943,  to  March  22,  1944,  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  29,  extended  the 
period  of  duty-free  entry  until  June  20,  1944,  for  the  following  products  if 
actually  used  in  the  United  States  as,  or  as  a  constituent  part  of,  feeds  for  live 
stock  or  poultry:  (1)  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  cottonseed,  corn,  or  hay; 
(2)  derivatives  of  the  foregoing;  (3)  products  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  one  or 
more  of  the  products  mentioned  in  (1)  and  (2). 

The  Act  also  exempts  from  duty  oats  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  human 
consumption,  and  flaxseed  if  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  March  30,  1944,  and  before  June  20,  1944. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  24,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  24,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  April  17,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  .'.Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offici 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

April  17 

April  24 

1  4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0000 

Buving 

1.1000 

1.1000 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

Bid 

Offer 

4.4200 

4.4200 

4.8666 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

*  Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2759 

.2774 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4£ 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

n 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.^ 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legafion.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Btrkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Roza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.    (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cajole  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:    W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 

S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan^  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:    G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington :  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D  C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:    Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:    T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 

West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners* 
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MODIFIED  PROCEDURE  FOR  HANDLING  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
FREIGHT  SPACE  TO  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

As  a  result  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  New  York  Offices  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
it  has  become  possible  to  simplify  the  paper  work  and  reduce  the  number  of 
procedural  steps  in  handling  applications  for  freight  space  to  Latin  American 
destinations.  These  changes  will  mainly  affect  administration  by  the  Shipping 
Priorities  Committee  in  Ottawa  and  the  United  States  agencies  involved,  but  it 
is  hoped  that,  as  a  result,  there  will  be  some  saving  in  the  time  between  the 
filing  of  applications  by  exporters  and  the  issuance  by  the  Shipping  Priorities 
Committee  of  authorizations  to  proceed  with  shipping  arrangements. 

Effective  May  1,  exporters  will  continue  to  file  applications  in  septuplicate 
on  Form  E.l  with  the  Shipping  Priorities  Committee,  Ottawa,  for  all  shipments 
of  2,240  pounds  or  more  consigned  to  Latin  American  countries  and  routed  via 
United  States  ports  of  exit.  The  application  will,  as  usual,  be  acknowledged 
by  the  Shipping  Priorities  Committee  by  a  card  stating  the  reference  number 
provided  by  the  shipper  and  the  application  number  assigned  by  the  Shipping 
Priorities  Committee.  This  latter  number  should  be  referred  to  in  all  com- 
munications with  the  Shipping  Priorities  Committee  concerning  an  application. 

When  an  allotment  of  space  has  been  authorized  by  the  United  States 
agencies  concerned,  details  of  the  shipment  will  be  placed  on  the  Eligil 
List  prepared  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  and  four 
application  stamped  "Certified  for  Booking"  will  be  returned  h^the  '"Shipping 
Priorities  Committee  to  the  exporter  or  his  shipping  agecpf  whichever  is 
designated  in  answer  to  question  No.  19  on  the  E.l  form.    'Jhese^our  copies 
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will  be  accompanied  by  a  form  letter  instructing  the  exporter  or  his  agent  to 
proceed  with  arrangements  for  a  space  booking  with  a  shipping  line  serving  the 
proposed  destination  and  to  surrender  the  four  copies  of  the  application  to  that 
shipping  line.  The  F.E.A.  (B.E.W.)  serial  numbers  are  to  be  discontinued,  the 
cargo  being  identified  on  the  Eligible  Cargo  List  by  means  of  the  W.S.A.  refer- 
ence number  only.  When  the  tentative  space  booking  with  the.  shipping  line 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Division  of  Cargo  Control  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  two  copies  of  the  application  will  be  returned  to  the  Transport 
Controller,  Montreal,  who  will  pass  on  one  copy  to  the  shipper  with  the  Office 
of  Defence  Transport  permit  number  for  the  rail  movement,  when  such  permit 
is  required. 

In  this  connection,  exporters  should  note  the  announcement  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2097  (April  8,  1944),  page  298,  to 
the  effect  that  O.D.T.  permits  are  NOT  required  for  shipments  of  less  than  20,000 
pounds  if  they  do  not  exclusively  occupy  a  railway  freight-car.  Exporters  of 
shipments  in  this  latter  category  may  proceed  to  ship  without  an  O.D.T.  permit 
as  soon  as  they,  or  their  shipping  agents,  have  confirmed  a  space  booking  with 
a  steamship  line.  It  is  imperative  that  the  number  of  the  steamer  space  contract 
be  shown  on  the  railroad  waybills  covering  such  shipments. 

There  will  be  a  time  limit  of  90  days  after  an  application  has  been  approved 
and  entered  on  the  Eligible  Cargo  List.  If  the  exporter  has  not  confirmed  a 
booking  or  been  issued  an  O.D.T.  permit  within  that  time,  the  shipment  will 
be  removed  from  the  Eligible  Cargo  List,  and  the  application  returned  to  the 
shipper,  who  may  then  file  a  new  application  with  the  Shipping  Priorities  Com- 
mittee. If,  however,  an  O.D.T.  permit  has  been  issued  during  the  90-day  period, 
actual  shipment  and  loading  may  take  place  after  the  90-day  period  has  expired. 

As  from  May  1,  all  freight  space  applications  which  have  been  on  the 
Eligible  Cargo  List  for  more  than  90  days,  and  on  which  O.D.T.  permits  have 
not  been  issued,  will  be  cancelled  and  returned  to  the  applicant,  who  may  then 
submit  a  new  application  to  the  Shipping  Priorities  Committee,  Ottawa. 

PROCEDURE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ORDERS  FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS 
WEST  INDIES  AND  DUTCH  GUIANA 

All  orders  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  (Curacao,  Aruba,  Bonaire, 
St.  Eustatius,  Saba)  and  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  are  subject  to  approvals  by 
local  purchasing  bureaux,  i.e.,  Incu  Aruba,  Incu  Curacao  (for  Curacao  and 
other  islands)  and  Surinkoop  for  Paramaribo,  Surinam.  Netherlands  West 
Indies  and  Surinam  importers  who  wish  to  place  orders  for  procurement  in 
Canada  must  obtain  approvals  on  so-called  "Curaforms"  "Aruforms"  and 
"SIC's"  for  Curacao,  Aruba,  and  Surinam  respectively.  If  such  orders  are 
approved,  they  are  forwarded  by  these  bureaux  to  the  Netherlands  Purchasing 
Commission,  New  York:  this  Commission  transmits  these  orders  to  the  Cana- 
dian suppliers.  These  Curaforms,  Aruforms  and  SIC's  are  transmitted  to  the 
Canadian  suppliers  in  duplicate,  the  original  being  the  actual  order.  The 
duplicate  will  be  certified  by  the  Netherlands  Purchasing  Commission.  This 
certified  copy  must  be  submitted  by  the  Canadian  supplier  with  his  application 
for  a  Canadian  export  permit  to  the  Export  Permit  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa;  without  this  certification,  no  export  permit  will 
be  granted.  If  and  when  a  Canadian  export  permit  has  been  obtained,  the 
Canadian  supplier  should  then  request  the  Netherlands  Purchasing  Commission 
to  issue  a  shipping  reference  number  on  form  C-l.  Upon  receipt  of  the  shipping 
reference  number,  he  may  then  apply  to  Messrs  Funch,  Edye  and  Company, 
25  Broadway,  New  York,  who  are  the  agents  for  the  Royal  Netherlands  Steam- 
ship Company,  for  shipping  space  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  and  Surinam. 
No  shipping  space  will  be  granted  unless  a  shipping  reference  number  has  been 
issued. 
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JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  EXPERTS  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Joint  Statement  by  Experts  on  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Monetary  Fund  as  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  21  last  and  simultaneously  released  in  other  capitals  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  preceding  the  tabling  of 
this  joint  statement,  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  spoke  in  part  as 
follows: — 

In  announcing  this  agreement  on  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  constitution 
and  operation  of  an  International  Monetary  Fund,  I  should  like  to  make  quite  clear  that 
what  has  been  achieved  is  an  agreement  among  experts.  No  government  is  in  any  way 
committed  to  this  document  or  to  the  views  of  its  experts.  The  statement  is  made  public 
at  this  time  in  order  that  there  may  be  public  knowledge  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  and  informed  discussion  of  the  proposals  before  governments  proceed  further. 

.Sufficient  discussion  of  the  problems  of  international  monetary  co-operation 
has  taken  place  at  the  technical  level  to  justify  a  statement  of  principles.  It  is 
the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  experts  of  the  United  and  Associated  Nations 
who  have  participated  in  these  discussions  that  the  most  practical  method  of 
assuring  international  monetary  co-operation  is  through  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Monetary  Fund.  The  principles  set  forth  below  are  designed  to 
constitute  the  basis  for  this  Fund.  Governments  are  not  asked  to  give  final 
approval  to  these  principles  until  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  form  of 
definite  proposals  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  and  Associated  Nations  meeting 
in  a  formal  Conference. 

I.  Purposes  and  Policies  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 

The  Fund  will  be  guided  in  all  its  decisions  by  the  purposes  and  policies 
set  forth  below: — 

1.  To  promote  international  monetary  co-operation  through  a  per- 
manent institution  which  provides  the  machinery  for  consultation  on  inter- 
national monetary  problems. 

2.  To  facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  international 
trade  and  to  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of 
employment  and  real  income,  which  must  be  a  primary  objective  of 
economic  policy. 

3.  To  give  confidence  to  member  countries  by  making  the  Fund's 
resources  available  to  them  under  adequate  safeguards,  thus  giving  members 
time  to  correct  maladjustments  in  their  balance  of  payments  without  resort- 
ing to  measures  destructive  of  national  or  international  prosperity. 

4.  To  promote  exchange  stability,  to  maintain  orderly  exchange  arrange- 
ments among  member  countries,  and  to  avoid  competitive  exchange  depre- 
ciation. 

5.  To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  multilateral  payments  facilities 
on  current  transactions  among  member  countries  and  in  the  elimination  of 
foreign  exchange  restrictions  which  hamper  the  growth  of  world  trade. 

6.  To  shorten  the  periods  and  lessen  the  degree  of  disequilibrium  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments  of  member  countries. 

II.  Subscription  to  the  Fund 

1.  Member  countries  shall  subscribe  in  gold  and  in  their  local  funds  amounts 
(quotas)  to  be  agreed,  which  will  amount  altogether  to  about  $8  billion  if  all 
the  United  and  Associated  Nations  subscribe  to  the  Fund  (corresponding  to 
about  $10  billion  for  the  world  as  a  whole). 
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2.  The  quotas  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time  but  changes  shall  require 
a  four-fifths  vote  and  no  member's  quota  may  be  changed  without  its  assent. 

3.  The  obligatory  gold  subscription  of  a  member  country  shall  be  fixed  at 
25  per  cent  of  its  subscription  (quota)  or  10  per  cent  of  its  holdings  of  gold  and 
gold-convertible  exchange,  whichever  is  the  smaller. 

III.  Transactions  with  the  Fund 

1.  Member  countries  shall  deal  with  the  Fund  only  through  their  Treasury, 
Central  Bank,  Stabilization  Fund  or  other  fiscal  agencies.  The  Fund's  account 
in  a  member's  currency  shall  be  kept  at  the  Central  Bank  of  the  member 
country. 

2.  A  member  shall  be  entitled  to  buy  another  member's  currency  from  the 
Fund  in  exchange  for  its  own  currency  on  the  following  conditions: — 

(a)  The  member  represents  that  the  currency  demanded  is  presently 
needed  for  making  payments  in  that  currency  which  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Fund. 

(6)  The  Fund  has  not  given  notice  that  its  holdings  of  the  currency 
demanded  have  become  scarce,  in  which  case  the  provisions  of  VI  below 
.    come  into  force. 

(c)  The  Fund's  total  holdings  of  the  currency  offered  (after  having 
been  restored,  if  below  that  figure,  to  75  per  cent  of  the  member's  quota) 
have  not  been  increased  by  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  member's  quota 
during  the  previous  twelve  months  and  do  not  exceed  200  per  cent  of  the 
quota. 

(d)  The  Fund  has  not  previously  given  appropriate  notice  that  the 
member  is  suspended  from  making  further  use  of  the  Fund's  resources  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  using  them  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  the  Fund,  but  the  Fund  shall  not  give  such  notice  until  it  has 
presented  to  the  member  concerned  a  report  setting  forth  its  views  and  has 
allowed  a  suitable  time  for  reply. 

The  Fund  may  in  its  discretion  and  on  terms  which  safeguard  its  interests 
waive  any  of  the  conditions  above. 

3.  The  operations  on  the  Fund's  account  will  be  limited  to  transactions  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  member  country  on  the  member's  initiative  with 
another  member's  currency  in  exchange  for  its  own  currency  or  for  gold.  Trans- 
actions provided  for  under  4  and  7  below  are  not  subject  to  this  limitation. 

4.  The  Fund  will  be  entitled  at  its  option,  with  a  view  to  preventing  a 
particular  member's  currency  from  becoming  scarce: — 

(a)  To  borrow  its  currency  from  a  member  country; 

(b)  To  offer  gold  to  a  member  country  in  exchange  for  its  currency. 

5.  So  long  as  a  member  country  is  entitled  to  buy  another  member's  cur- 
rency from  the  Fund  in  exchange  for  its  own  currency,  it  shall  be  prepared  to 
buy  its  own  currency  from  that  member  with  that  member's  currency  or  with 
gold.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  currency  subject  to  restrictions  in 
conformity  with  IX  3  below,  or  to  holdings  of  currency  which  have  accumulated 
as  a  result  of  transactions  of  a  current  account  nature  effected  before  the  removal 
by  the  member  country  of  restrictions  on  multilateral  clearing  maintained  or 
imposed  under  X  2  below. 

6.  A  member  country  desiring  to  obtain,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  currency 
of  another  member  country  for  gold  is  expected,  provided  that  it  can  do  so  with 
equal  advantage,  to  acquire  the  currency  by  the  sale  of  gold  to  the  Fund.  This 
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shall  not  preclude  the  sale  of  newly  mined  gold  by  a  gold-producing  country  on 
any  market. 

7.  The  Fund  may  also  acquire  gold  from  member  countries  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions: — 

(a)  A  member  country  may  repurchase  from  the  Fund  for  gold  any 
part  of  the  latter's  holdings  of  its  currency. 

(b)  So  long  as  a  member's  holdings  of  gold  and  gold-convertible 
exchange  exceed  its  quota,  the  Fund  in  selling  foreign  exchange  to  that 
country  shall  require  that  one-half  of  the  net  sales  of  such  exchange  during 
the  Fund's  financial  year  be  paid  for  with  gold. 

(c)  If  at  the  end  of  the  Fund's  financial  year  a  member's  holdings  of 
gold  and  gold-convertible  exchange  have  increased,  the  Fund  may  require 
up  to  one-half  of  the  increase  to  be  used  to  repurchase  part  of  the  Fund's 
holdings  of  its  currency  so  long  as  this  does  not  reduce  the  Fund's  holdings 
of  a  country's  currency  below  75  per  cent  of  its  quota  or  the  member's 
holdings  of  gold  and  gold-convertible  exchange  below  its  quota. 

IV.  Par  Values  of  Member  Currencies 

1.  The  par  value  of  a  member's  currency  shall  be  agreed  with  the  Fund 
when  it  is  admitted  to  membership,  and  shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of  gold.  All 
transactions  between  the  Fund  and  members  shall  be  at  par,  subject  to  a  fixed 
charge  payable  by  the  member  making  application  to  the  Fund,  and  all  trans- 
actions in  member  currencies  shall  be  at  rates  within  an  agreed  percentage  of 
parity. 

2.  Subject  to  5  below,  no  change  in  the  par  value  of  a  member's  currency 
shall  be  made  by  the  Fund  without  the  country's  approval.  Member  countries 
agree  not  to  propose  a  change  in  the  parity  of  their  currencies  unless  they  consider 
it  appropriate  to  the  correction  of  a  fundamental  disequilibrium.  Changes  shall 
be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Fund,  subject  to  the  provisions  below. 

3.  The  Fund  shall  approve  a  requested  change  in  the  par  value  of  a 
member's  currency,  if  it  is  essential  to  the  correction  of  a  fundamental  dis- 
equilibrium. In  particular,  the  Fund  shall  not  reject  a  requested  change  neces- 
sary to  restore  equilibrium  because  of  the  domestic,  social  or  political  policies 
of  the  country  applying  for  a  change.  In  considering  a  requested  change,  the 
Fund  shall  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  uncertainties  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  parities  of  the  currencies  of  the  member  countries  were  initially  agreed 
upon. 

4.  After  consulting  the  Fund,  a  member  country  may  change  the  established 
parity  of  its  currency,  provided  the  proposed  change,  inclusive  of  any  previous 
change  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fund,  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  application  for  a  further  change,  not  covered  by  the  above  and  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  the  fund  shall  give  its  decision  within  two  days  of  receiv- 
ing the  application,  if  the  applicant  so  requests. 

5.  An  agreed  uniform  change  may  be  made  in  the  gold  value  of  member 
currencies,  provided  every  member  country  having  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
aggregate  quotas  approves. 

V.  Capital  Transactions 

1.  A  member  country  may  not  use  the  Fund's  resources  to  meet  a  large  or 
sustained  outflow  of  capital,  and  the  Fund  may  require  a  member  country  to 
exercise  controls  to  prevent  such  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Fund.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Fund's  resources  for  capital 
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transactions  of  reasonable  amount  required  for  the  expansion  of  exports  or,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  banking  or  other  business.  Nor  is  it  intended  to 
prevent  capital  movements  which  are- met  out  of  a  member  country's  own 
resources  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange,  provided  such  capital  movements  are  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Fund. 

2.  Subject  to  VI  below,  a  member  country  may  not  use  its  control  of  capital 
movements  to  restrict  payments  for  current  transactions  or  to  delay  unduly  the 
transfer  of  funds  in  settlement  of  commitments. 

VI.  Apportionment  of  Scarce  Currencies 

1.  When  it  becomes  evident  to  the  Fund  that  the  demand  for  a  member 
country's  currency  may  soon  exhaust  the  Fund's  holdings  of  that  currency,  the 
Fund  shall  so  inform  member  countries  and  propose  an  equitable  method  of 
apportioning  the  scarce  currency.  When  a  currency  is  thus  declared  scarce,  the 
Fund  shall  issue  a  report  embodying  the  causes  of  the  scarcity  and  containing 
recommendations  designed  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

2.  A  decision  by  the  Fund  to  apportion  a  scarce  currency  shall  operate  as 
an  authorization  to  a  member  country,  after  consultation  with  the  Fund, 
temporarily  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  exchange  operations  in  the  affected  cur- 
rency, and  in  determining  the  manner  of  restricting  the  demand  and  rationing 
the  limited  supply  among  its  nationals,  the  member  country  shall  have  complete 
jurisdiction. 

VII.  Management 

1.  The  Fund  shall  be  governed  by  a  Board  on  which  each  member  will  be 
represented  and  by  an  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  at  least  nine  members,  including  the  representatives  of  the  five 
countries  with  the  largest  quotas. 

2.  The  distribution  of  voting  power  on  the  Board  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  closely  related  to  the  quotas. 

3.  Subject  to  II  2  and  IV  5,  all  matters  shall  be  settled  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes. 

4.  The  Fund  shall  publish  at  short  intervals  a  statement  of  its  position 
showing  the  extent  of  its  holdings  of  member  currencies  and  of  gold  and  its 
transactions  in  gold. 

VIII.  Withdrawal 

1.  A  member  country  may  withdraw  from  the  Fund  by  giving  notice  in 
writing. 

2.  The  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  Fund  and  the  country  are  to  be  liqui- 
dated within  a  reasonable  time. 

3.  After  a  member  country  has  given  notice  in  writing  of  its  withdrawal 
from  the  Fund,  the  Fund  may  not  dispose  of  its  holdings  of  the  country's  cur- 
rency except  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made  under  2  above.  After 
a  country  has  given  notice  of  withdrawal,  its  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Fund. 

IX.  The  Obligations  of  Member  Countries 

1.  Not  to  buy  gold  at  a  price  which  exceeds  the  agreed  parity  of  its  currency 
by  more  than  a  prescribed  margin  and  not  to  sell  gold  at  a  price  which  falls 
below  the  agreed  parity  by  more  than  a  prescribed  margin. 
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2.  Not  to  allow  exchange  transactions  in  its  market  in  currencies  of  other 
members  at  rates  outside  a  prescribed  range  based  on  the  agreed  parities. 

3.  Not  to  impose  restrictions  on  payments  for  current  international  trans- 
actions with  other  member  countries  (other  than  those  involving  capital  transfers 
or  in  accordance  with  VI  above)  or  to  engage  in  any  discriminatory  currency 
arrangements  or  multiple  currency  practices  without  the  approval  of  the  Fund. 

X.  Transitional  Arrangements 

1.  Since  the  Fund  is  not  intended  to  provide  facilities  for  relief  or  recon- 
struction or  to  deal  with  international  indebtedness  arising  out  of  the  war,  the 
agreement  of  a  member  country  to  III  5  and  IX  3  above,  shall  not  become 
operative  until  it  is  satisfied  as  to  the  arrangements  at  its  disposal  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  the  balance  of  payments  differences  during  the  early  post-war 
transition  period  by  means  which  will  not  unduly  encumber  its  facilities  with 
the  Fund. 

2.  During  this  transition'  period  member  countries  may  maintain  and  adapt 
to  changing  circumstances  exchange  regulations  of  the  character  which  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  war,  but  they  shall  undertake  to  withdraw  as  soon 
as  possible  by  progressive  stages  any  restrictions  which  impede  multilateral 
clearing  on  current  account.  In  their  exchange  policy  they  shall  pay  continuous 
regard  to  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Fund;  and  they  shall  take  all 
possible  measures  to  develop  commercial  and  financial  relations  with  other 
member  countries  which  will  facilitate  international  payments  and  the  main- 
tenance of  exchange  stability. 

3.  The  Fund  may  make  representations  to  any  member  that  conditions  are 
favourable  to  withdrawal  of  particular  restrictions  or  for  the  general  abandon- 
ment of  the  restrictions  inconsistent  with  IX  3  above.  Not  later  than  three 
years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Fund  any  member  still  retaining  any 
restrictions  inconsistent  with  IX  3  shall  consult  with  the  Fund  as  to  their 
further  retention. 

4.  In  its  relations  with  member  countries,  the  Fund  shall  recognize  that 
the  transition  period  is  one  of  change  and  adjustment,  and  in  deciding  on  its 
attitude  to  any  proposals  presented  by  members  it  shall  give  the  member  country 
the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1943 

H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Industry 
Gold  Mining 

In  comparison  with  the  period  from  1932  to  1939,  the  year  1943  was  a 
difficult  one  for  the  gold-mining  industry.  Native  labour,  on  which  the  scale 
of  milling  operations  so  closely  depends,  continued  to  be  in  short  supply,  with 
little  early  prospect  of  improvement.  There  are  four  principal  reasons  for  the 
shortage:  (1)  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  with  a  permitted  quota  of 
12,000  natives,  have  been  closed  to  recruiting;  (2)  the  military  enlistment  of 
115,000  natives  from  the  Union  and  the  native  territories,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
that  70  per  cent  have  been  withdrawn  from  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
mines'  labour  reserve;  (3)  natives  are  less  dependent  on  mining  employment, 
owing  to  the  military  service  payments  and  allowances  and  to  the  increased  value 
of  stock  and  produce  in  the  native  territories;  and  (4)  unrest  among  the  natives, 
attributed  to  various  wage  determinations. 
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No  solution  was  found  for  the  problem  of  supplying  essential  materials, 
although  useful  economies  have  been  of  assistance.  By  replacing  ammon 
gelignite  with  ammon  dynamite  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  the  saving  of 
glycerine  in  1943  is  estimated  to  have  been  2,125  short  tons.  Rubber  conserva- 
tion reduced  the  consumption  of  rock-drill  hose  from  over  2,500,000  pounds  in 
1941  to  1,237,000  pounds  in  1943.  The  consumption  of  oils  and  greases  was 
reduced  from  37-8  gallons  per  1,000  tons  milled  in  1941  to  21-6  gallons  in  1943. 
Steel  consumption,  reduced  by  67,000  tons  in  1942,  was  further  reduced  in 
1943  by  another  20,000  tons.  Similar  economies  were  effected  in  other  stores 
and  supplies. 

Milling  in  1943  declined  by  7,026,800  tons  as  compared  with  the  figure  for 
1942,  and  the  yield  declined  by  1,300,369  ounces.  Working  profit  showed  a 
decline  of  £5,746,380,  and  the  fall  in  gross  total  of  dividends,  taking  inter- 
company payments  into  account,  was  £2,154,744.  For  the  first  time  since  1932, 
when  the  gold  standard  was  abandoned,  recovery  per  ton  milled  showed  an 
increase  from  4-053  dwt.  to  4-097  dwt.,  reflecting  the  reversal  of  the  trend  of 
the  pay  limit,  now  rising  instead  of  falling.  The  increase  in  grade  accounts  also 
mainly  for  the  advance  of  5  pence  per  ton  to  34s.  7d.  in  the  working  revenue 
per  ton  milled,  while  the  advance  in  operating  costs  is  reflected  in  the  increase 
of  9  pence  to  21s.  lid.  per  ton  milled  and  of  2s.  7d.  to  £5  6s.  lid.  per  fine  ounce 
produced. 

For  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1943,  the  gold  mines  made  a  direct 
contribution  of  nearly  £28,000,000  to  the  revenue  of  the  Union  Government,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  yield  from  this  source  will  have  since  decreased. 

Steel  Production 

The  ingot  capacity  of  Iscor,  the  government-sponsored  South  African  Iron 
and  Steel  Corporation  Limited,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  350,000  tons  a  year. 
Capacity  has  been  steadily  expanded,  being  now  estimated  at  more  than  500,000 
tons  annually,  and  only  the  loss  at  sea  of  equipment  for  further  extensions  has 
deferred  for  some  months  production  of  some  600,000  tons. 

Coal 

The  output  of  coal  in  South  Africa  has  increased  from  slightly  more  than 
18,000,000  tons  annually  in  1939  to  over  22,000,000  tons  in  1943.  Further  increase 
in  output  is  limited  partly  by  the  lack  of  truckage  on  the  railways  and  possibly 
by  labour  shortage. 

Agriculture 

Farm  production  was  handicapped  by  a  scarcity  of  equipment  and  various 
types  of  fertilizers.  Climatic  conditions  have  not  been  generally  favourable, 
resulting  in  drought  in  some  areas  and  harvesting  delays,  due  to  rain,  in  others. 
During  the  winter,  in  the  mid-year,  there  were  some  losses  of  live  stock,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  farming  conditions  in  a  number  of  districts  were  adversely 
affected  by  floods  and  pests.  Reports  on  oat  and  barley  crops  were  disappoint- 
ing, and  early  expectations  of  a  good  wheat  crop  had  to  be  modified,  although 
the  yield  will  probably  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  wool-selling  season,  which  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  brought 
payments  to  the  farmers  of  over  £13,000,000,  or  about  £2,000,000  more  than  in 
the  previous  season.  Mohair  business  slackened,  but  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  clip  was  cleared  on  time,  despite  shipping  difficulties,  and  the  results  of  the 
past  season  were  considered  satisfactory. 

An  important  development  affecting  agriculture  is  the  trend  toward  the 
buying  of  farms  and  farming  land  by  people  whose  normal  occupations  are  not 
farming.    Commenting  on  this  development,  the  annual  report  of  the  Land  and 
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Agricultural  Bank  of  South  Africa  refers  to  the  uneconomic  and  inflated  prices 
paid  for  farm  property.  This  is  not  a  new  movement;  it  has  been  developing 
for  several  years,  but  it  was  very  , much  in  evidence  during  1943,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union  the  prices  paid  showed  a  steeply  upward  trend. 

The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  points  out  that  any  farmer  who  buys 
farm  land  at  an  inflated  price  must  realize  that  such  land  is  thereby  over- 
capitalized and  may  cease  to  be  a  paying  proposition.  The  farmer  thus  incurs 
an  immediate  loss  that  might  in  time  result  in  financial  failure.  The  bank 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  making  advances,  it  must  be  guided. by  the 
true  agricultural  value  based  on  productivity  during  a  period  of  normal  years 
and  not  on  inflated  values  that  are  purely  temporary. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  farmers  also,  according  to  the  report,  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  on  a  short-term  basis  and  from  sources  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  bank,  could  not  ensure  for  them  the  stability  and  certainty  as  to  the 
future  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Land  Bank,  which  was  established  to 
finance  farmers  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  high  rate  of  capital  repayment  by  farmers  was  maintained  during  1943 
and,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  long-term  advances,  repay- 
ments still  exceeded  this  demand.  In  consequence  the  Bank  was  in  a  position 
to  make  another  payment  to  the  Treasury,  in  reduction  of  its  loan  account,  of 
£500,000  in  Februarv  and  the  same  amount  in  December.  Repayments  to  the 
Treasury  since  August,  1941,  now  total  £3,000,000. 

Fisheries 

The  fishing  industry  in  South  Africa  is  not  fully  developed  in  that  in-shore 
fishing,  estimated  to  employ  about  90  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry, 
is  only  partially  organized,  but  deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on  by  large  and  well 
will  show  improvement,  since  the  fish  supply  is  undoubtedly  abundant  and 
financed  and  equipped  trawling  companies.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  industry 
valuable.  The  Government  is  sponsoring  a  project,  for  approval  by  Parliament, 
whereby  a  government-supported  organization  would  undertake  the  general 
improvement  of  the  fishing  industry,  including  processing  and  marketing. 

Forestry 

Forestry  normally  plays  a  small  part  in  the  economy  of  the  Union,  but 
during  the  past  two  years  or  more  has  been  an  important  supplier  of  wood  in 
small  sizes  for  essential  needs  when  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  imported 
wood.  In  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  cash  revenue  to 
the  Division  of  Forestry  has  exceeded  expenditure,  being  £960,385  as  against 
an  outlay  of  £940,673.  The  income  was  almost  entirely  from  the  sales  of  timber 
from  public  lands. 

In  1943  the  Division  disposed  of  22,365,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  log 
as  compared  with  17,188,000  in  1942  and  700,000  twenty  years  ago.  Only 
570.000  cubic  feet  came  from  indigenous  forests,  the  remainder  being  supplied 
almost  entirely  from  plantations  set  out  by  the  Government.  In  the  five-year 
period  before  the  war  South  Africa  imported  an  average  of  28,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  softwoods  each  year.  In  1943  the  total  of  South  African  softwood  log  timber 
suitable  for  sawing  was  14.000,000  cubic  feet,  or  50  per  cent  of  pre-war  imports 
when  allowance  is  made  for  non-sawable  products.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
current  year  60  per  cent  will  be  produced.  In  addition  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
softwoods  came  from  private  plantations.  State-owned  sawmills,  including  the 
new  one  erected  close  to  the  Forest  Products  Institute  in  Pretoria  West,  have 
handled  5.000,000  of  the  14.000,000  cubic  feet  of  softwoods. 
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According  to  the  report  of  the  Division  ol  Forestry,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
timber  sawn  was  obtained  from  normal  thinnings,  and  the  inroads  now  being 
made  into  forest  capital  will  not  seriously  prejudice  maintenance  of  the  current 
yield  from  state-owned  plantations  in  the  Union  as  a  whole  after  the  war,  since 
many  young  plantations  will  then  come  into  bearing.  The  planting  of  new 
areas  has  been  limited  during  the  war,  the  area  afforested  during  the  last  com- 
plete year  amounting  to  only  2,912  acres  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  annual 
rate  of  14,000  to  16,000  acres.  This  reduction  is  not  considered  serious  because 
the  rotational  system  of  planting  would  make  it  possible  to  overtake  the  short- 
age if  a  vigorous  policy  is  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  war.  These  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  the  cleared  areas  regenerated,  which  during  the  year  amounted 
to  3,383  acres  as  compared  with  2,552  acres  the  year  before. 

It  is  feared  that  private  plantations  have  been  more  seriously  depleted. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  timber,  many  of  these  plantations  have 
been  entirely  cleared.  However,  the  demand  for  seed  by  private  enterprise  has 
equalled  the  capacity  for  seed  production  by  the  Division.  Slightly  more  than 
4,500,000  transplants  were  sold  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  10  per 
cent  on  the  1942  figure. 

Railways  and  Harbours 

The  General  Manager  of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  reports 
that  every  past  record  of  importance  was  broken  during  1943.  The  number  of 
long-distance  passengers  that  were  carried  increased  by  more  than  10,000,000 
as  compared  with  1939,  and  suburban  traffic  showed  an  increase  of  56,500,000 
in  the  same  period.  Native  passenger  traffic  was  one  of  the  features  of  opera- 
tions, the  native  becoming  progressively  more  railway  conscious;  on  the 
Witwatersrand  alone  the  number  of  native  suburban  passengers  increased  from 
approximately  6,000,000  in  1932  to  well  over  34,000,000  in  1943.  The  increase 
in  freight  traffic  has  been  even  more  marked,  42,500,000  tons  of  goods  being 
transported  in  1943  as  compared  with  35,500,000  in  1939.  Translated  into  rail- 
way terms  of  ton-miles,  this  corresponds  to  an  increase  from  8-53  million  to 
10-8  million.  Coal  traffic,  stimulated  by  war  demands,  increased  from  13,750,000 
tons  in  1939  to  16,750,000  tons  in  1943.  On  account  of  the  embargo  on  the 
export  of  deciduous  fruit  and  the  limited  export  of  citrus  fruit,  new  markets  had 
to  be  found  within  the  country,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  railway  traffic.  The 
number  of  live  stock  carried  in  1943  showed  an  increase  of  2,500,000  as  compared 
with  the  figure  for  1939;  this  expansion  is  directly  attributable  to  wartime 
activities,  because  large  military  camps  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  required 
supplies,  and  this  has  added  to  the  total  consumption  of  meat.  Military 
traffic  resulted  in  the  running  of  more  than  5,000  special  long-distance  trains  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  extras  over  short  distances. 

Union  ports  have  had  to  handle  more  heavy  traffic,  although  the  volume 
has  decreased  somewhat  since  the  re-opening  of  the  Mediterranean.  Port 
facilities  have  been  improved  and  extended,  and  ambitious  programs  are  under 
way,  including  the  construction  of  new  graving  docks  at  Cape  Town  and  East 
London.  The  Administration  operates  nine  ocean  freighters,  mainly  to  trans- 
port its  own  supplies  but  also  to  assist  South  African  trade,  to  African  coastal 
points  and  Australia. 

The  increase  in  railway  traffic  has  been  accomplished  with  reduced  man- 
power and  limited  resources  of  engine  power  and  rolling  stock.  Every  service- 
able vehicle  has  been  operated  to  capacity,  and  locomotives  that  should  have 
been  scrapped  have  been  repaired  and  even  rebuilt,  while  obsolete  units -were 
retained  in  service. 

Revenue  from  all  sources  in  the  period  April  to  December  (the  fiscal  year 
to  date)  was  £37,227,164  and  expenditure  totalled  £33,626,678. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA  APRIL-SEPTEMBER,  1943 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  rupee  equals  approximately  $0-335  Canadian) 

Bombay,  March  15,  1944. — The  Indian  Government  has  recently  issued 
figures  of  the  country's  foreign  trade  during  the  period  April-September,  1943. 
These  data  show  an  appreciable  decline  in  value  from  the  comparable  figures 
for  1942,  due  mainly  to  a  falling-off  in  import  values.  A  parallel  increase  in 
exports  led  to  a  further  rise  in  the  already  large  favourable  trade  balance. 
Following  is  a  summary  statement: 

April-Sept.,  1942        April-Sept.,  1943 

Imports   Rs  567,893.821  Bs  521,297,522 

Exports   921,745,045  933,507,887 

Total   1,489,638,866  1,454,805,409 

Balance  of  trade   +       353,851,224       +  412,210,365 

Trade  by  Commodities 

Among  the  more  interesting  features  of  India's  commodity  trade  during  the 
six-month  period  April-September,  1943,  were  substantial  increases  in  the  value 
of  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  wool.  Import  values  showed  increases  also  in  the 
case  of  coal-tar  dyes,  salt,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  wrought  copper. 
Decreased  values  were  particularly  noteworthy  in  respect  of  motor  vehicles, 
artificial  silk  piece-goods,  iron  and  steel  sheets,  machinery,  and  unwrought  zinc. 

The  general  improvement  in  export  figures  included  substantial  increases  in 
the  value  of  shipments  of  tea  and  of  gunny  bags  and  cloth.  Smaller  increases 
were  recorded  for  groundnuts,  paraffin  wax,  and  mica.  Decreased  values  were 
outstanding  in  the  case  of  linseed,  lac,  sugar,  cashew  nuts,  and  raw  tobacco. 


Trade  by  Countries 

India's  import  trade  by  countries  of  origin  was  characterized  mainly  by  a 
decline  of  Rs  100,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Empire  countries  and  an 
increase  of  Rs60,000,000  in  those  from  non-British  sources.  British  countries 
for  which  improved  import  values  were  recorded  were  Australia,  Ceylon,  Bahrein, 
South  Africa,  Tanganyika,  and  New  Zealand.  There  were  large  decreases  in 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  Kenya.  Among  foreign  sources  of  imports  there  were  large  increases 
in  value  for  Iran  and  Egypt  as  against  declines  in  the  value  of  such  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

In  the  case  of  exports,  values  for  Empire  countries  declined  slightly  as 
compared  with  a  limited  increase  for  foreign  countries.  These  trends  were 
marked  by  improved  values  for  shipments  to  Ceylon,  Kenya,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  decreases  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Palestine,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  x\mong  foreign  markets,  trade  with  the  United  States,  Turkey,  the 
West  Indies,  and  several  South  American  countries  improved  substantially, 
while  declines  in  values  were  recorded  for  Iraq,  Iran,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 


Canadian  Trade  with  India 

Indian  government  statistics  of  trade  with  Canada  show  declines  in  the 
value  of  imports  as  between  April-September,  1942  and  1943,  from  Rs34,743,371 
to  Rsl 5.427.355,  and  in  the  value  of  exports  from  Rs22,750,858  to  Rs22, 165,761. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the  business, 
India  has  regained  a  position  where  she  again  enjoys  a  considerable  favourable 
balance  in  this  trade. 

These  data,  however,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  imports  into  India  from  Canada, 
apply  only  to  "commercial"  imports  and  bear  little  relation  to  the  high  value 
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of  shipments  of  Canadian  goods  to  this  country  during  recent  years,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  which  has  been  made  up  of  service  equipment  and  materials  for 
Allied  personnel  stationed  in  India  and  adjacent  areas.  The  annual  value  of  all 
Canadian  exports  to  India  has  for  some  time  past  been  fifty  or  more  times  the 
pre-war  average. 

The  explanation  of  the  apparent  decline  in  Canadian  exports  to  this  market, 
as  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  import  regulations 
and  the  acquisition  from  the  United  States  under  lease-lend  terms  of  various 
goods  which  might  normally  have  been  purchased  from  Canada. 

Canadian  trade  to  the  Indian  market  in  goods  of  a  "commercial"  type,  as 
apart  from  service  equipment  and  supplies,  may  conceivably  undergo  still 
further  contraction  until  local  import  restrictions  are  relaxed  or  recinded  and 
private  trade  can  again  be  resumed.  For  the  time  being  it  will  apparently 
continue  to  comprise  only  such  essential  materials  as  motor  vehicles  and  parts, 
metals  and  alloys,  box-shooks  and  battens,  newsprint  and  wrapping-paper, 
machinery  and  machine  tools,  mercury,  and  calcium  carbide. 

ROAD  BUILDING  IN  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bombay,  March  17,  1944. — The  improvement  and  extension  ol  India's 
existing  road  system  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  principal  works  undertaken  by 
the  central  and  provincial  governments  as  part  of  the  post-war  reconstruction 
program.  Following  is  a  review  of  the  principal  features  of  the  present  road 
system  and  a  summary  of  several  of  the  proposals  of  various  government 
authorities  and  commercial  interests  for  future  development. 

India's  Road  System 

Considering  its  area,  population,  and  volume  of  internal  trade,  India  has 
an  inadequate  mileage  of  good,  roads.  The  existing  system  is  based  on  four 
main  arterial  highways  connecting  Calcutta  with  the  Khyber  Pass,  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  Bombay  and  Delhi.  These  roads  are 
essentially  military  in  origin  and  early  development.  They  are,  moreover, 
although  mainly  surfaced,  suitable  for  use  only  in  dry  weather,  since  they  are 
broken  by  rivers  which  must  be  forded  under  favourable  conditions.  In  other 
instances  motor  traffic  can  only  cross  waterways  over  railway  bridges  where  a 
"ferry"  service  is  provided.  These  main  roads  aggregate  some  5.000  miles  in 
length.  Secondary  roads  which  are  mainly  macadamized  but  which  can  be  used 
throughout  their  length  only  in  dry  weather  are  estimated  to  have  a  total  length 
of  60,000  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  this  mileage  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  cities.  There  are  in  addition  many  subsidiary  roads  where  comparatively 
little  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  surveying,  grading,  surfacing,  or  main- 
tenance. A  substantial  part  of  such  mileage  is  in  southern  India,  Bombay,  and 
some  of  the  more  prosperous  districts  in  the  central  part  of  the  country. 
Development  of  these  means  of  transport  has  been  less  apparent  in  Bengal  and 
Assam,  where  road-building  conditions  are  unusually  difficult,  and  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  country  where  consistently  dry  weather  permits  the  use 
of  tracks  for  cart  and  motor  traffic  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  mileage  of  the  four  main  arterial  highways  and  of 
secondary  roads,  amounting  to  some  65,000,  there  are  about  20,000  miles  of 
other  roads  that  are  fit  for  use  by  motor  traffic  throughout  most  of  the  year, 
and  some  200,000  miles  that  can  be  used  only  in  dry  weather.  The  total  mileage 
of  roads  that  are  usually  fit  for  such  use  is  accordingly  285,000.   This  represents 
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one  mile  of  road  for  every  three  square  miles  of  territory  as  compared  with  one- 
half  of  a  square  mile  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  square  mile  in  the  United 
States. 

Administration 

India's  roads  are  for  the  most  part  administered  by  the  provincial  or  state 
governments,  through  district  boards  or  councils,  and  by  municipal  governments. 
In  some  instances  the  provincial  governments  retain  direct  control  over  certain 
roads.  Delegation  of  authority  to  local  bodies  by  provincial  governments  is 
carried  out  through  public  works  or  similar  provincial  government  departments 
which  maintain  supervision  over  their  plans  and  activities. 

Expansion  of  India's  Road  System 

Realizing  the  need  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  country's  road 
system,  the  Central  Government  established  a  Road  Development  Committee 
in  1927  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  improvement  of  these  facilities.  One 
of  the  main  results  of  this  step  was  an  increase  in  the  existing  import  and  excise 
duties  chargeable  on  motor  spirit.  This  increased  revenue  has  since  been 
credited  to  a  road  development  fund  which,  with  provision  for  administration 
and  other  minor  expenses,  is  allotted  to  the  provinces  and  Indian  states  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  petrol  consumption  and  earmarked  especially  for 
expenditure  on  road  development  and  improvement.  The  fund  now  is  credited 
with  2h  annas  (about  5  Canadian  cents)  of  the  total  duties  chargeable  on  motor 
spirit.  The  year's  revenue  in  1941-42  amounted  to  Rs .  14,654,000  while  the 
total  sum  available  for  allocation  from  the  establishment  of  the  fund  up  to 
the  end  of  March,  1942,  including  a  small  amount  held  in  reserve,  was 
Rs.  144,576,000.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  has  been  handed  over  to  the  various 
provincial  governments,  while  smaller  sums  have  been  transferred  to  the  Indian 
states  and  other  areas  under  special  administration. 

The  fund  is  distributed  with  the  stipulation  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  new 
development,  reconstruction,  and  the  building  of  feeder  roads.  It  is  not  designed 
for  use  on  ordinary  maintenance  work,  which  is  held  to  be  payable  from 
ordinary  provincial  revenues. 

New  Military  Roads 

There  has  been  further  development  in  the  establishment  of  new  roads  in 
India  consequent  on  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Burma.  India  and  Burma 
have  never  been  linked  by  any  modern  roads,  nor  have  India  and  China.  The 
Burma  campaign  and  the  need  for  a  new  road  from  northeastern  India  into 
China  have  led  to  the  construction  of  various  arterial  and  subsidiary  roads  in 
north  Bengal  and  Assam,  details  of  which  are-  not,  of  course,  available;  the 
planning,  materials  and  equipment  used,  and  the  services  provided  by  these 
roads  is  expected  to  have  an  important  effect  on  India's  future  road  policies. 

Post-war  Planning 

A  number  of  government  and  commercial  interests  have  recently  worked 
out  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  post-war  development  in  India.  This  scheme 
is  to  be  planned  and  administered  by  a  central  Road  Board  which  will  co-operate 
with  the  provincial  governments  and  minor  authorities.  The  board  will  include 
both  government  officials  and  private  engineers  and  transportation  experts  in 
\r<  membership.  A  large  sum  of  money  will  be  raised  by  loan  and  allocated  as 
desirable  or  necessary  for  new  construction,  reconstruction,  or  improvement  of 
existing  roads  according  to  plans  yet  to  be  decided.  These  plans,  although  still 
in  embryo,  appear  capable  of  bringing  about  a  marked  improvement  in  India's 
road  system. 
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Indian  Market  for  Road-building  Equipment 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  India's  present  road  system  and  the  proba- 
bility that  considerable  development  may  be  expected  after  the  war  prompts  the 
suggestion  that  there  may  be  some  increase  in  the  local  demand  for  a  variety 
of  road-building  and  maintenance  equipment  and  that  the  market  for  these 
goods  may  be  of  increased  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  Canada  has 
never  sold  but  limited  quantities  of  such  goods  to  India,  since  most  building 
and  maintenance  work  on  dirt  or  macadam  roads  has  been  done  by  hand  with 
the  help  of  a  steam-roller.  The  use  of  grading,  ditching,  and  similar  machinery 
is  practically  unknown.  Construction  of  some  of  the  hard-surfaced  roads  that 
are  found  in  the  Punjab  particularly  has  involved  the  use  of  concrete-mixers, 
but  even  in  this  instance  the  work  has  been  done  mainly  by  hand  labour  and 
with  the  minimum  use  of  mechanical  equipment.  The  Indian  market  for  all 
such  goods  except  hand  tolls,  steam-rollers,  and  concrete-mixers  has  accord- 
ingly been  limited. 

If,  as  now  suggested,  the  system  is  to  be  expanded  to  a  mileage  of  400,000, 
half  of  which  is  to  be  made  up  of  all-weather  surfaced  roads,  and  if,  as  planned, 
the  complete  system  is  to  be  maintained  in  fair  condition,  it  appears  that  such 
a  policy  may  involve  the  increased  use  of  modern  road-building  and  mainten- 
ance machinery.  Recent  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  the  building  of 
military  roads  in  eastern  India,  where  bulldozers,  ditchers,  graders,  and  a  variety 
of  other  equipment  has  been  used,  are  likely  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  future 
construction  technique,  and  the  possible  availability  of  some  of  the  equipment 
in  use  at  present  points  not  only  to  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  elsewhere 
in  the  country  when  new  plans  are  put  into  operation  but  also  to  a  demand  for 
further  supplies  of  similar  equipment.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  of  course, 
that  many  of  the  minor  country  roads  will  continue  to  be  built  and  maintained 
mainly  by  hand  labour,  but  in  general  the  market  for  road-building  and  main- 
tenance machinery  is  apparently  due  for  considerable  expansion. 

DEVELOPMENT  PLAINS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER 

Glasgow,  April  5,  1944. — The  new  hydro-electric  scheme  for  the  industrial 
development  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  referred  to  in  reports  previously 
published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  Electricity  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  The 
experts  have  found  that  there  is  enough  waterpower  available  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  to  produce  6,274,000,000  units  of  electricity  annually  instead  of  the 
4,000,000,000  previously  estimated,  enough  to  meet  requirements  until  the  end 
of  this  century. 

The  chairman  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Hydro-Electric  Board  has  explained 
that,  under  the  development  scheme,  the  Board  is  not  empowered  to  carry  out 
any  works.  Operations  come  under  constructional  or  distribution  schemes,  which 
must  be  made  available  for  inspection  before  being  confirmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  will  subsequently  be  submitted  to  Parliament  before  coming  into 
effect.  The  Board  has  already  consulted,  and  will  keep  in  touch  with,  the 
Amenities  and  Fisheries  Committees,  which  have  been  set  up  to  safeguard  the 
scenery  and  fishing  interests  of  the  country. 

By  late  autumn  of  this  year  the  Board  hopes  to  begin  work  on  the  site  of 
its  first  construction  scheme.  Surveying  and  planning  of  a  number  of  these 
developments  are  already  well  advanced,  particularly  in  Argyll,  Dumbartonshire, 
Inverness-shire,  Perthshire,  and  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
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LIGHT  ENGINEERING  INDUSTRIES 

A  report  recently  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  Council  of  Industry 
states  that  there  is  scope  and  need  for  the  development  of  light  engineering 
industries  in  Scotland.  The  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  follow  up  the  committee's  recommendations.  This 
committee  is  one  of  several  appointed  by  the  Council  early  in  1943  and  is  the 
first  to  submit  its  report. 

The  establishment  of  many  more  light  industries,  particularly  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  has  long  been  advocated.  The  Clyde  Valley  and  adjacent  areas  in 
particular  have  been  mainly  dependent  upon  the  heavy  industries  (coal,  ship- 
building, marine  and  other  heavy  engineering,  steel  and  iron)  the  prosperity  of 
which  has  been  largely  dependent  on  exports  to  overseas  markets.  They  are 
thus  the  first  to  feel  the  impact  of  a  slump  in  world  trade  and  the  last  to  recover. 
The  establishment  in  this  area  of  more  light' industries,  including  light  engineer- 
ing, dependent  mainly  on  the  home  market,  would,  with  existing  industries, 
provide  a  more  balanced  industrial  structure,  which  would  reduce  unemploy- 
ment in  times  of  depression.  The  committee  states  that  light  engineering  may 
be  defined  as  the  manufacture  of  articles  by  mass-production  methods.  If  this 
branch  is  to  be  developed  extensively,  the  report  states,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  include  the  supply  industries,  such  as  die  casting,  die  stamping,  rolled  strip, 
repetition  lathe  work,  repetition  press  work,  etc. 

While  the  West  of  Scotland  in  particular  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
heavy  industries,  a  number  of  light  engineering  industries  have  been  success- 
fully operated  for  many  years.  Typical  products  include  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  binoculars,  electric  motors  and  switch  gear,  domestic  hardware,  laundry 
machinery,  and  sewing-machines. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  as  regards  the  post-war  activities  of  wartime 
factories  has  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  probable  that  where  a  Scottish  factory 
was  opened  as  a  branch  factory  by  an  English  firm  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
close  it  after  the  war  and  resume  production  in  the  main  plant.  Similarly  the 
majority  of  the  diverted  firms  will  probably  wish  to  revert  to  production  of  their 
pre-war  commodities.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  some  definite  induce- 
ment may  be  needed  to  secure  the  continued  operation  of  a  factory,  either  in 
turning  out  its  wartime  product  (if  suitable  for  peacetime  production)  or  some 
analogous  article.  Some  of  these  industries  recently  established  in  Scotland,  if 
they  remain,  would  tend  to  attract  related  industries  to  serve  them. 

Following  is  a  list  of  products  not  already  made  in  Scotland  which  the  com- 
mittee thinks  might  well  be  manufactured  locally:  abrasives  (wheels,  etc.),  auto- 
mobiles, electric  batteries,  electric  clock  installations  and  industrial  time 
recorders,  electric  signalling  devices,  electric  cable  and  boxes,  joint  boxes, 
electricity  meters  and  instruments,  hot  pressings  in  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals,  jigs  and  fixtures,  laboratory  balances,  mechanized  castings  in  non- 
ferrous  metals,  miners'  lamps,  radio  and  television  equipment,  socket-head 
screws,  spraying  machinery,  tools  and  presses  for  the  plastic  industry,  V-rope 
drives,  vices. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Scottish  Council  of  Industry  states  that 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  various  forms  of  government  control  of  raw  materials 
and  industry  will  continue  for  some  years  after  the  war  but  will  be  gradually 
relaxed.  If  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  the  new  industries  are  desirable 
on  national  grounds,  the  regulations  will  be  so  framed  as  to  favour  new  enter- 
prises. This  will  give  the  industry  an  opportunity  to  establish  itself  but,  of 
course,  in  the  long  run  its  success  will  depend  on  efficient  management  and  the 
production  of  marketable  goods. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRICE  CEILINGS  ON  CANADIAN  OATS 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  April  22,  1944.— By  an  amendment  to  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
lation 511,  effective  April  17,  the  office  of  Price  Administration  established  the 
maximum  prices  for  purchases  and  sales  of  Canadian  oats  imported  into  the 
United  States.  The  price  of  Canadian  oats  has  been  stabilized  so  that  supplies 
may  be  imported  into  this  country  for  resale,  thus  making  quantities  of  this 
essential  grain  available  to  feeders  and  small  processors.  The  prices  are  reported 
to  be  in  line  with  those  of  domestic  oats  as  set  forth  in  MPR  511. 

Price  Bases 

Basing  points  in  the  United  States  are  used  for  determining  maximum  prices 
of  imported  oats.  For  shipments  by  lake  vessel  from  Canadian  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  the  prices  established  are  comparable  with  maximum  prices  for 
domestic  oats  of  similar  quality  delivered  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  means 
the  establishment  of  a  basic  price  of  90|  cents  per  bushel  c.i.f.  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
for  No.  1  feed  oats  or  better.  Prices  at  other  ports  of  discharge  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  determined  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  appropriate  transportation 
differentials  over  or  under  Buffalo  quotations. 

Shipments  by  rail  from  Canada  into  the  eastern  and  middle  western  sections 
of  the  United  States  are  priced  on  the  basis  of  84J  cents  per  bushel  "on  track" 
at  Duluth,  Minnesota.  For  shipments  to  western  destinations  the  basis  is  84 
cents  per  bushel  "on  track"  at  Portland,  Oregon.  For  other  rail  destinations 
prices  are  determined  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  proper  carload  rail  differ- 
entials over  or  under  Duluth  or  Portland  quotations. 

Transportation,  Handling  Charges  and  Mark-ups 

According  to  a  statement  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  charges 
normal  to  the  trade  may  be  added  to  the  established  prices.  These  include 
further  transportation  expenses  and  handling  and  service  charges  incurred 
beyond  the  first  destination  of  the  oats  in  the  United  States.  Normal  mark-un 
may  also  be  added. 

CONDITIONS  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1943 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Los  Angeles,  April  18,  1944.— Changes  during  1943  in  the  economic  activity 
of  the  western  states*  of  the  Union  were  less  noteworthy  than  in  1942,  but  pro- 
duction, employment  and  distribution  attained  new  high  levels,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  a  levelling  off  in  many  lines  of  activity  became  apparent.  This 
reflected  better  balance  between  military  needs  for  supplies  and  facilities  and 
the  capacity  of  available  plants  and  manpower  to  meet  those  needs.  Few  large 
additional  production  facilities  were  established  in  1943,  and  the  large-scale 
labour  recruitment  and  training  programs  characteristic  of  1942  were  supplanted 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  efforts  to  maintain  existing  working  staffs. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  West  Coast  economy  during  1943  was  dominated 
by  activities  in  war  industries,  especially  by  developments  in  the  aircraft,  ship- 
building and  related  industries.    Demands  for  labour,  materials  and  transport 


*The  Twelfth  District  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System.,  comprising  the  states 
of  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 
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resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  needs  of  these  major  activities,  were 
such  as  to  restrict  production  in  all  but  a  few  other  industries.  Important  indus- 
tries thus  affected  include  lumbering,  non-ferrous  metals,  pulp  and  paper,  and 
food  processing. 

Labour 

All  the  labour  available  on  the  West  Coast  was  largely  absorbed  by  mid- 
1943.  Total  factory  employment  declined  somewhat  thereafter,  although  employ- 
ment of  housewives  and  other  women  not  customarily  seeking  work  continued 
to  expand  moderately.  The  question  of  better  utilization  of  labour  was 
more  important  during  1943.  Both  war  and  essential  civilian  industries  became 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  potentialities  of  worker  productivity.  At  the 
same  time  the  War  Manpower  Commission  undertook  to  channel  available 
workers  where  they  would  best  further  the  war  effort  and  placed  employment 
ceilings  on  establishments  in  the  larger  war  production  centres. 

As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  in  utilizing  labour,  the  output  of  aircraft 
advanced  sharply  in  1943  despite  a  moderate  decline  in  employment.  Ship- 
building also  increased  during  the  year,  but  less  markedly  than  aircraft  produc- 
tion. Realization  of  war  production  goals  for  1944  is  expected  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  further  advances  in  efficiency. 

As  the  war  production  program  matured,  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  and  lend-lease  became  more  clearly  defined.  Tactical  consideration 
requires  cutbacks  and  shifts  in  emphasis  in  the  production  of  war  supplies.  These 
may  be  reflected  in  outright  contract  cancellation  or  in  the  failure  to  renew 
completed  contracts.  Stockpiling  of  critical  war  materials  may  progress  to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  wasteful  of  labour  and  equipment  to  produce  further, 
particularly  on  a  high  cost  basis.  In  the  Twelfth  District  some  cutbacks  of 
those  types  occurred  during  1943.  By  and  large,  however,  they  were  of  minor 
importance,  and  displaced  workers  were  readily  absorbed  elsewhere. 

Consumer  incomes  and  expenditures  roughly  conformed  to  the  changing 
pattern  of  industrial  activity  during  1943.  Factory  payrolls,  which  have 
accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  wartime  increase  in  consumer  incomes,  levelled  off 
after  employment  attained  its  peak  in  July.  The  failure  of  incomes  to  increase 
substantially  further,  in  conjunction  with  increased  savings  and  taxes  paid,  was 
reflected  in  a  like  flattening  out  in  total  retail  trade.  According  to  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data,  the  cost  of  living  in  four  major  Pacific  Coast 
cities,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle,  advanced  2-4  per  cent 
between  December,  1942,  and  December,  1943. 

Employment 

Early  in  1943,  industrial  operations  in  the  Twelfth  District  had  not  yet 
become  fixed  in  the  current,  comparatively  stable,  wartime  pattern.  As  in  1942, 
there  was  a  continuous  shift  in  emphasis  from  widely  scattered  industries  based 
essentially  on  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  to  heavier  industries  con- 
centrated in  a  few  areas.  Population  and  employment  in  these  areas,  fed  by  a 
steady  stream  of  immigrants,  grew  continuously  and  substantially.  Concur- 
rently the  once  dominant  extractive  industries  located  in  outlying  areas  suffered 
losses  in  production  and  employment,  while  the  out-movement  of  workers  from 
rural  and  less  highly  industrial  areas  to  the  armed  forces  and  the  war  industries 
gave  rise  to  localized  labour  crises. 

These  developments  are  continuing,  but  on  a  reduced  scale.  Population 
and  employment  patterns  changed  little  during  the  last  half  of  1943,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  further  important  shifts  will  occur  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  five  major  centres  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had  received 
17  out  of  19-5  billion  dollars  in  war  supply  contracts  awarded  to  Twelfth 
District  firms. 
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Between  December,  1940,  and  December,  1943,  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment in  the  District  increased  by  1,100,000  to  a  total  of  4,100,000.  During 
1943,  however,  non-agricultural  employment  showed  little  net  change,  a  small 
additional  increase  in  manufacturing,  public  utility,  and  government  employ- 
ment approximately  offsetting  losses  in  construction,  mining,  and  in  the  trades 
and  services. 

It  is  probable  that  over-all  employment  has  passed  its  peak  and  that  1944 
production  goals  will  be  reached  largely  through  further  increases  in  manu- 
facturing efficiency,  including,  if  possible,  a  reduction  in  labour  turnover. 

Production 

The  number  of  aircraft  (excluding  spares)  produced  by  major  District 
plants  during  1943  totalled  26,125,  a  48  per  cent  increase  over  1942  output  and 
10  times  the  output  in  1940.  In  terms  of  tonnage  produced,  the  1942-43  increase 
was  86  per  cent  as  a  result  of  a  shift  to  heavier  combat  types. 

The  number  of  merchant  and  special-type  ships  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  by  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  during  1943  totalled  938  as  compared 
with  368  in  1942.  More  than  half  of  the  increase  in  numbers  represented 
deliveries  of  Liberty-type  cargo  vessels,  the  construction  of  which  tended  to  level 
off  late  in  1943  as  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  construction  of  the  heavier, 
faster  Victory-type  ships  and  on  landing  ships  and  other  special-type  vessels 
for  use  by  the  military. 

Mining  and  processing  of  most  critical  metals  reached  new  highs  in  1943 
despite  a  year-round  labour  shortage  which  grew  particularly  acute  during  the 
summer  and  prevented  the  attainment  of  capacity  mine  operations  in  some  areas. 
Copper,  zinc  and  mercury  output  increased  slightly,  however,  while  lead  output 
declined.  Production  of  gold  and  silver  fell  off  markedly.  Aluminum  and 
magnesium  output  at  District  plants  built  during  the 'past  two  years  increased 
sharply  in  1943.  One  additional  aluminum  plant  and  one  additional  magnesium 
plant  were  brought  into  operation,  bringing  the  total  operating  plants  to  seven 
and  four  respectively. 

Early  in  1944  the  War  Production  Board  announced  that  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  basic  metals  were  in  balance  for  all  essential  production  progress. 
The  use  of  metals  in  civilian  goods  remains  restricted,  however,  to  the  most 
essential  products,  although  exceptions  and  concessions  are  being  reported  at 
an  increasing  rate. 

On  December  31  the  War  Production  Board  ordered  the  immediate  closing 
of  four  alumina  electro-metallurgical  reduction  plants  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Subsequently  additional  plants  were  closed.  Although  it  was  announced  that 
aluminum  ingot  production  had  attained  ample  proportions,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion given  at  the  time  that  the  shut-downs  would  extend  to  Twelfth  District 
aluminum  plants,  which  operate  on  power  from  hydro-electric  sources  rather 
than  on  electricity  generated  in  coal-fired  steam  plants.  The  stringent  coal 
shortage  was  given  as  one  reason  for  dispensing  with  the  output  of  the  four 
eastern  plants. 

Lumber  production  declined  moderately  in  1943  owing  to  shortages  of  skilled 
loggers  and  other  workers.  While  the  production  goal  in  the  United  States  of 
32  billion  board  feet  was  met,  output  was  more  than  4  billion  feet  short  of 
estimated  consumption  for  war  and  essential  civilian  uses.  A  sharp  decline  in 
construction  and  fabricating  lumber  needs  was  offset  in  large  part  by  a  sub- 
stantial upturn  in  military  and  lend-lease  boxing  and  crating  requirements. 
Lumber  stocks  at  District  mills  averaged  1-5  billion  feet  during  1943,  about 
one  month's  production  as  compared  with  approximately  3  billion  feet  before 
the  war. 

Petroleum  exploration  was  adversely  affected  by  a  shortage  of  manpower 
during  1943,  but  the  production  of  crude  was  maintained  at  maximum  efficiency 
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levels  and  displayed  little  variation  from  levels  reached  late  in  1942.  The  most 
important  problem  currently  faced  by  the  industry  in  the  replenishment,  or  at 
least  the  maintenance,  of  seriously  depleted  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  stocks.  Inven- 
tories of  fuel  oil,  used  principally  by  the  Navy,  the  Merchant  Marine,  and  by 
essential  industry,  declined  from  45  to  28  million  barrels  in  1943.  Consumption 
exceeded  production  by  57  per  cent  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year.  A 
similar  situation  prevailed  in  the  case  of  gasoline  stocks,  which  were  reduced 
by  military  and  civilian  users  from  a  peak  of  25  million  barrels  in  April  to 
18  million  on  December  31.  Further  declines  in  stocks  of  fuel  oil  occurred  during 
January  and  February,  1944,  but  gasoline  stocks  levelled  off. 

Retail  Trade 

The  value  of  retail  trade  in  the  Twelfth  District  was  larger  in  1943  than 
in  any  previous  year.   Although  retail  sales  advanced  generally  throughout  both 

1942  and  1943,  the  rate  of  increase  slowed  in  the  latter  year,  when  prices  failed 
to  advance  substantially  further  and  as  employment  and  payrolls  levelled  off. 
The  value  of  department-store  sales,  seasonal  influences  considered,  was  only 
2  per  cent  larger  during  the  last  half  of  1943  than  during  the  first  half  as  com- 
pared with  a  12  per  cent  increase  from  the  last  half  of  1942  to  the  first  half  of 

1943  and  previous  similar  increases  since  mid-19401  ranging  from  6  to  14  per 
cent. 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  -  production  in  the  Twelfth  District  in  1943  was  maintained 
well  above  pre-war  levels  and  at  about  the  high  level  of  1942.  Limits  set  by 
available  labour,  equipment  and  feed  prevented  further  expansion.  Farm  prices 
continued  to  rise,  and  cash  receipts  of  District  farmers  from  marketings  were 
32  per  cent  above  the  1942  figure.  The  comparable  national  increase  was  24  per 
cent.  As  their  prices  reached  levels  subject  to  control,  ceilings  were  placed  upon 
an  additional  number  of  important  farm  products,  and  nearly  all  are  now  under 
controls. 

Under  the  pressure  of  civilian  and  military  demand,  farm  prices  rose  con- 
siderably during  1943,  and  ceilings  at  the  grower  level  were  placed  on  many 
important  agricultural  products.  Federal  support  prices,  loan  programs,  and 
subsidies,  where  conflicts  developed  with  ceiling  prices,  were  used  as  additional 
monetary  incentives.  Retail  food  prices  were  up  about  3  per  cent  in  December, 
1943,  over  those  prevailing  a  year  earlier,  but  this  was  a  much  smaller  increase 
than  occurred  in  1941  and  1942. 

Growing  concern  was  manifested  during  1943  over  rising  farm  land  values. 
Although  still  markedly  below  the  levels  that  prevailed  in  the  boom  period  of 
1919-20,  land  values  have  increased  considerably  since  1941.  Total  farm  mort- 
gage indebtedness  has  been  declining,  unlike  the  tendency  in  the  earlier  period, 
but  the  average  amount  of  debt  on  new  mortgages  is  apparently  rising. 


ARGENTINE  POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  1944 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires  reports 
that,  according  to  an  official  estimate  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  production  of  potatoes  from  the  1943-44  crop  will  be  52,538,200  bushels,  an 
increase  of  38-6  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  1942-43  and  31-2  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years;  it  is  almost  equal  to  the  record  production 
in  1941-42.  The  high  production  figure  was  achieved  despite  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  no  importations  of  seed  since  1941  and  is  attributable  to  the  very 
favourable  growing  conditions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  current  season. 
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ARGENTINE  CORN  CROP,  1944 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires,  reports 
under  date  April  24,  1944,  that  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  1944  corn  crop  (first  estimate)  at  358,267,000  bushels,  from  9,711,373  acres 
harvested,  as  compared  with  76,503,154  bushels  in  1943  and  a  five-year  average 
of  287,040,253  bushels. 

WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Greater  significance  attaches  to  the  1944  wheat  harvest  in  North  America 
than  seemed  at  all  likely  eight  or  ten  months  ago.  It  is  expected  that  1,750,- 
000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  and  United  States  wheat  will  disappear  during  the 
present  crop  year  and  that  the  combined  carryover  of  the  two  countries  will 
show  a  reduction  of  540,000,000  bushels  from  the  total  a  year  earlier. 

Canada  is  expected  to  dispose  of  at  least  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1944,  the  largest  disappearance  in  a  single  crop 
year  since  1928-29  when  the  Dominion  established  its  standing  record  for  over- 
seas exports.  Domestic  utilization  will  account  for  a  minimum  of  175,000,000 
bushels  of  this  total,  while  a  substantial  part  of  the  remainder  will  represent 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  live-stock  feeding  purposes. 

These  figures  suggest  a  Canadian  carryover  of  375,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
at  the  end  of  next  July  as  compared  with  the  revised  carryover  .of  594,000,000 
bushels  on  July  31,  1943.  With  this  much  wheat  on  hand,  even  a  poor  crop  in 
1944  would  not  threaten  Canada's  ability  to  export  a  large  volume  of  wheat 
during  the  crop  year  1944-45,  although  it  might  result  in  the  carryover  being 
reduced  to  more  normal  proportions-  by  the  middle  of  1945. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  Canada's  smallest  wheat  crop  in  the 
past  twenty-nine  years  was  180,000,000  bushels,  harvested  in  the  very  bad 
drought  year  1937.  A  crop  no  larger  than  this  in  1944,  added  to  the  prospective 
carryover,  would  permit  of  the  disposition  of  500,000,000'  bushels  in  1944-45  and 
still  leave  55,000,000  bushels  to  be  added  to  the  1945  harvest.  The  present 
moisture  situation  in  Western  Canada  certainly  does  not  breed  optimism,  but  at 
this  early  date  neither  does  it  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  moderate  wheat  crop. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  leading 
factor  in  building  up  the  large  disposition  total  in  the  current  crop  year.  Were 
this  demand  to  continue  on  the  same  scale  in  the  new  crop  year  and  the  need  for 
large  relief  shipments  from  Canada  also  arise,  our  surplus  could  disappear  in 
fifteen  months,  but  there  are  increasing  signs  that  United  States  demand  might 
be  lessened  in  1944-45. 

Winter-wheat  prospects  have  greatly  improved  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  two  months,  and  the  official  estimate  of  production,  based  on  April  1 
conditions,  was  602,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  530,000,000  bushels 
harvested  in  1943.  Spring-wheat  moisture  conditions  are  more  favourable  than 
in  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much  larger  acreage 
for  harvest  in  1944  than  in  1943. 

The  wheat  position  in  the  other  two  countries  making  up  the  "Big  Four", 
is  still  very  healthy.  Argentina  had  a  surplus  of  254,000,000  bushels  on  April  1 
after  allowance  had  been  made  for  domestic  requirements  and  some  relief  ship- 
ments, while  Australia's  stocks  of  wheat  about  the  same  time  totalled  190,000,000 
bushels.   How  much  of  Australia's  stock  was  surplus  for  export  was  not  disclosed. 

Crop  news  from  Europe  continues  to  strike  an  optimistic  note.  Weather 
conditions  have  continued  to  favour  the  progress  of  fall-sown  crops  and  have 
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permitted  rapid  progress  in  spring  seeding  in  most  areas.  Some  delay  in  seeding 
operations  is  reported  from  the  Balkan  countries,  due  to  too  much  rain,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  military  developments,  may  curtail  spring  acreage. 

Drought  is  still  a  complaint  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  hope  of  recovery 
from  the  toll  taken  of  fall-sown  crops  is  slim.  Both  countries  will  continue  to 
require  heavy  importations  of  foreign  wheat  if  bread  rations  are  to  be  main- 
tained, even  at  sharply  reduced  levels,  from  normal  consumption. 

Acreage  for  the  1944  wheat  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  show  some 
reduction  from  a  year  ago,  according  to  latest  trade  advices.  The  area  sown  to 
fall  wheat  is  believed  to  have  been  below  intentions,  while  the  drought  in  1944 
has  hampered  spring  sowings.  Crops  are  reported  to  be  well  rooted  and  look 
healthy,  so  that  the  outturn  is  likely  again  to  be  substantial. 

The  position  with  respect  to  Russia  remains  obscure.  The  Nazis  have  now 
been  driven  out  of  the  large  grain-producing  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  appraise  in  terms  of  grain  supplies  what  this  will  mean  to  the 
Russians  in  1944.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  benefited  from  grain  territories 
wrested  from  the  Nazis  in  the  north  Caucasus  and  eastern  Ukraine  a  year  ago, 
but  indications  point  to  the  necessity  of  imports  from  the  United  Nations  on  a 
fairly  substantial  scale,  largely  in  the  form  of  wheat  flour,  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

India's  new  wheat  crop  appears  to  have  suffered  weather  and  disease 
damage,  and  the  harvest  may  be  considerably  smaller  than  at  first  expected. 
Millet  crops  appear  also  to  have  suffered  and,  since  this  is  an  important  food 
crop  in  India,  the  whole  food  situation  in  1944-45  has  been  adversely  affected 
at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  the  difficulties  of  a  year  ago  had  been  largely 
overcome.  The  need  for  continued  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia, 
plus  Canada's  gift,  would  seem  to  remain. 


TARIFF  CHANCES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom 

Tariff  Provisions  in  the  Budget 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  cables  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  beer,  the  United 
Kingdom  budget,  introduced  on  April  25,  proposes  no  changes  in  customs  duties. 

Import  duties  on  beer  vary  according  to  the  description  and  specific  gravity 
of  the  worts  before  fermentation. 

Australia 

Newsprint  Quota  Regulations  Relaxed 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney,  Australia,  advises 
under  date  March  23,  1944,  that  the  relaxation  of  newsprint  consumption  regu- 
ioi^S'-  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2083  (January  1, 
1944),  is  to  be  extended  during  the  quarter  beginning  April  1,  1944. 

During  this  period  daily,  Sunday  and  weekly  newspapers  will  be  allowed  an 
additional  quota  equivalent  to  12i  per  cent  of  that  for  the  quarter  ended 
beptember  30,  1943.  Moreover,  such  increased  allocation  is  exempt  from  direc- 
tion as  to  use  and  may  be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of  the  publishers. 

The  supplementary  grant  of  2\  per  cent  of  each  newspaper's  quota,  which 
has  been  m  effect  since  July  1,  1943,  available  for  use  in  government  advertising, 
will  be  continued  during  the  April-June  quarter. 
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EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA,  HAITI,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 
PUERTO  RICO  AND  UNITED  STATES  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  31,  1944. — There  are  no  official  exchange  restrictions  in 
force  at  present  in  any  of  the  above  listed  countries  that  are  likely  to  affect  the 
collection  of  drafts  drawn  on  importers  therein  by  exporters  overseas.  Merchants 
in  these  territories  may  obtain  without  difficulty  foreign  exchange  required  to 
pay  for  their  purchases  of  Canadian  goods. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  1,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  1,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  April  24,  1944,  with  the  official  rate:— 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.866 
Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
Bid 
Offer 


4.! 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
April  24  May  1 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 

.2774 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.5879 

4.3862 
4.4590 


5380 
5906 
3359 

,5300 
.5760 


3.5440 
3.5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2781 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.5879 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


31 


3-4J 
4 


3 
3 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office — City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paxil  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office— Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

B.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesiaa, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutier,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1944. 
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CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  MARCH 

'  Canada's  external  trade,  excluding  gold,  was  valued  at  $440,728,000  in 
March  as  compared  with  $367,638,000  in  the  previous  month  and  $352,686,000 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  trade  during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  aggregated  $1,180,725,000  as  against  $942,410,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  $238,314,000  or  25-3  per  cent. 

The  value  of  exports  of  Canadian  commodities  in  March  totalled  $282,682,000 
as  compared  with  $227,168,000  in  February  and  $205,170,000  a  year  ago.  The 
total  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  was  $751,862,000  as  against  $605,- 
194,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1943.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  March  were  valued  at  $110,400,000  as  compared  with  $65,000,000  in  the  same 
month  of  last  year,  and  to  the  United  States  at  $97,400,000  as  against 
$88,100,000. 

Re-exports  were  valued  at  $7,260,000  as  compared  with  $2,099,000  in 
February  and  $1,403,000  in  March  of  last  year.  Duties  collected  on  imports 
during  the  month  amounted  to  $16,136,000  as  against  $15,149,000  in  February 
and  $12,448,000  in  March,  1943. 

Commodity  imports  were  valued  at  $150,786,000  as  compared  with  $138,- 
370,000  in  February  and  $146,113,000  in  March  at  last  year.   For  the  first  three 
months  of  1944  the  value  of  imports  totalled  $415,525,000  as  again^^^jteo^OpP^ 
in  the  like  period  of  1943.  v   '  •  V" 
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The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  the  value  of  imports 
from  that  country  in  March  totalling  $123,347,000  as  compared  with  $119,981,000 
in  March  of  last  year;  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  value  was 
$345,406,000  as  against  $318,972,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1943.  Imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $9,793,000  as  compared  with  $12,- 
171,000  in  March  last  year,  while  the  total  for  the  first  quarter  was  $23,555,000 
as  against  $30,376,000. 

Statistical  Summary 

A  tabular  statement  showing  Canada's  exports  in  March  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2099  (April  22,  1944),  page  341.  The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the 
External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal  countries  and  commodities  for  the  month 
of  March  and  the  three  months  ended  March,  1944  and  1943: 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

Three  Months 
Month  of  March  ended  March 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

i  prn  "OA 

~\  a  a  no 
14b, llo 

415,525 

387,830 

19,263 

17,374 

50,200 

48,365 

43 

85 

207 

711 

1,036 

338 

1,940 

773 

80 

92 

164 

644 

79 

187 

748 

1 

3 

1 

2,399 

629 

7,083 

2,754 

709 

373 

1,456 

1,567 

518 

401 

1,639 

1,115 

649 

565 

1,964 

729 

1,205 

458 

3,340 

1,485 

6 

52 

29 

49 

49 

515 

178 

479 

225 

1,342 

910 

995 

449 

2,321 

1,275 

Fiji  

668 

529 

1,192 

1  1,275 

2,965 

4,151 

9,793 

12,171 

23,555 

30,376 

131,523 

128,739 

365,325 

339,465 

123,347 

119,981 

345,406 

318,972 

1,572 

1,910 

3,247 

3,098 

972 

420 

2,342 

931 

Chile  

15 

.  69 

48 

127 

1 

1 

4 

961 

232 

2,082 

528 

46 

201 

76 

459 

Cuba  

218 

525 

1,088 

2,267 

10 

7 

20 

35 

23 

57 

118 

io4 

726 

172 

28 

252 

102 

71 

11 

182 

40 

1,104 

1,585 

3,164 

3,499 

169 

232 

355 

3 

316 

37 

406 

2 

27 

27 

80 

40 

321 

103 

134 

115 

460 

282 

961 

965 

4 

177 

"27, 

329 

74 

12 

1 

474 

'236 

1,183 

690 

8 

8 

98 

'i78 

98 

*23i 

937 

673 

2,355 

2,782 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of  March 


Three  Months 
ended  March 


Total  imports  (excluding  gold)  

Agricultural  products  

Fruits  

N uts  

Vegetables  

Grains  and  products  

Oils,  vegetable  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  and  chicory  

Spices  

Tea  

Alcoholic  beverages  

Gums  and  resins  

Seeds   

Tobacco  

Animal  products  '  

Fishery  products  

Furs  (chiefly  raw)  

Hides,  raw  

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured  

Meats  

Fibres  and  textiles  

Cotton  

Raw,  and  linters  

Yarn  

Fabrics  

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp  

Fabrics,  of  jute  

Silk  

Fabrics  

Wool  

Raw  wool  

Noils  and  tops  

Yarn  

Worsteds  and  serges  

Wood  and  paper  

Wood,  unmanufactured  

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured  

Paper  

Books  and  printed  matter  

Iron  and  products  

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets  . . 

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling  mill  products  

Pipe  and  tubes  

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  (except  agricultural)  .  , 

Stamped  and  coated  products  . . 

Tools  

Vehicles  

Non-ferrous  metals  

Precious  metals  

Clocks  and  watches  

Electrical  apparatus  

Non-metallic  minerals  

Clay  products  

Coal  

Coke  

Glass  and  glassware  

Petroleum  products  

Stone  and  products   

Chemicals  

Acids  

Cellulose  products  

Drugs  and  medicines  

Dyeint?  and  tanning  materials  .  . 
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1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

150,786 

146,113 

415,525 

387,830 

20,389 

13,716 

52,803 

35,444 

4,376 

3,368 

11,312 

9,179 

948 

110 

3,015 

483 

2,170 

1,431 

4,904 

3,322 

1,790 

1,462 

4,148 

2,691 

1,199 

1,392 

3,072 

2,720 

296 

49 

1,026 

553 

861 

483 

2,450 

1,318 

57 

103 

182 

267 

1,177 

yoo 

4,545 

2,552 

404 

Zoo 

i,iy  i 

898 

282 

oni 
ovi 

1,022 

666 

283 

215 

796 

737 

112 

90 

oao 
OOO 

251 

3,609 

o  onn 

o,oyu 

i  a  one 

iu,oyo 

9,793 

262 

83 

668 

374 

900 

noo 

»oo 

A  fiQK 

4,UoO 

2,969 

548 

861 

1,423 

1,935 

313 

/  00 

756 

284 

6Zo 

637 

763 

549 

oZo 

Oo4 

1,114 

18,394 

1  /  ,4yo 

AK  f\(\G 

40.UUO 

46,525 

8,359 

n  l  on 

on  oi a 
zU,o/4 

23,819 

3.640 

6,6oZ 

y,4oi 

8,919 

799 

no  a 

l,o/0 

2,526 

3,399 

A  OKA 

7  Q7f? 

/,y/o 

11.085 

1.823 

A  OO 

4oo 

4,066 

2,125 

171 

"117 
1  1  / 

070 

395 

1,115 

7 
/ 

z.zoo 

798 

142 

ool 

354 

131 

i  no 
lUo 

QR7 
OO  / 

333 

4,656 

a  7nn 

4,/uy 

lU,ooo 

12,216 

1,630 

1  AClK 

i,4yo 

o,ooy 

4,275 

1,008 

1,110 

1  TOO 

1,1  OO 

2,728 

324 

A  07 

7  1  Q 

/  lo 

942 

753 

824 

O  OO  PT 

Z,ZZo 

2,189 

3,536 

o,o/y 

i  n  onn 
lU,oUU 

9,696 

580 

607 

1    A  KK 
1,400 

1,439 

188 

OO/I 

Zoi 

0/0 

726 

476 

592 

i  (ton 
l,0oU 

1,481 

966 

y/u 

o  one 

z,yuo 

2,507 

1,514 

1,560 

4,410 

4,269 

37,375 

zo.yo/ 

l  nn  mo 

iuy,uiz 

64.735 

143 

1,301 

373 

4,355 

697 

509 

1.960 

1,394 

4,074 

5,425 

1 1,219 

15,108 

381 

542 

1,429 

1,469 

4,854 

1,459 

12,279 

3.914 

2,624 

1,282 

7,973 

3,302 

400 

307 

1,083 

818 

8.047 

7,048 

22,343 

16,900 

149 

159 

360 

437 

923 

616 

2,636 

1,634 

9,003 

1,796 

26,oo0 

5,967 

9,661 

8,234 

27,539 

21,099 

102 

53 

328 

184 

470 

246 

1,235 

716 

5.202 

2,511 

14,246 

6,660 

19,661 

io,yiy 

00,0 1 V 

47,866 

1462 

1.252 

3,059 

3J31 

8,699 

7,292 

25,135 

18,098 

796 

865 

2,266 

1,968 

1,166 

1,170 

3,117 

2,576 

6.259 

6,589 

18,074 

17,340 

665 

743 

2,209 

2,093 

6.793 

6,074 

18,975 

15,850 

234 

457 

706 

1,142 

427 

409 

1,173 

1,055 

686 

719 

2,057 

1,566 

635 

691 

1,575 

1,633 
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Imports  by  Principal 


Chemicals — Con. 

Fertilizers  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Inorganic  chemicals  

Soda  and  compounds  

^Miscellaneous  commodities  

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Personal  and  household  equipment  .  . 

Refrigerators  and  parts  

Musical  instruments  

Scientific  equipment  

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)  

*  Includes  certain  military  sto 


C  ommodities — Con. 

Three  Months 
Month  of  March  ended  March 

1944  1943  1944  1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


418 

269 

1,072 

879 

638 

550 

1,798 

1,525 

988 

1,120 

2,741 

2,760 

382 

459 

1,089 

1,091 

31.367 

50,138 

85,175 

136,822 

208 

62 

501 

204 

431 

387 

1,105 

967 

14 

14 

31 

37 

41 

80 

111 

163 

756 

669 

2,128 

1,869 

7,107 

2,780 

17,933 

5,803 

AIR-MAIL  RATES  TO  BERMUDA 

The  Post  Office  Department  reports  the  receipt  recently  of  complaints  from 
addressees  in  Bermuda  that  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  substantial 
surcharges  on  air  mail  posted  in  Canada  owing  to  the  Canadian  senders  affixing 
insufficient  postage. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  air-mail  letters  from  Canada  to  Bermuda  is  15  cents 
per  quarter  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  (It  may  be  noted  that  this  rate  to 
Bermuda  compares  with  a  rate  of  10  cents  to  the  British  West  Indies.) 


TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1942 
I.  Distribution 

G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  18,  1944. — The  value  of  Trinidad's  export  and  import 
trade  in  1942,  totalling  $112,102,446,  was  2-7  per  cent  below  the  1941  peak  level. 
Intensive  submarine  warfare  off  the  shores  of  Trinidad  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  of  1942  greatly  reduced  imports  and  disrupted  shipping  services 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  all  cargo  space  had  to  be 
reserved  for  only  the  most  essential  imports  and  exports.  Normal  trade  con- 
ditions were  altered  further  with  the  construction  of  the  United  States  bases 
which,  by  attracting  labour  from  the  cane  fields  and  cocoa  plantations,  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  in  exports  of  the  colony's  main  cash  crops,  sugar  and 
cocoa. 

The  unprecedented  flow  of  money  into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  workers 
on  the  bases  resulted  in  an  intensive  demand  for  personal  and  domestic  goods, 
so  that  local  stocks  disappeared,  and  import  control  authorities  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  requirements  of  the 
colony. 

Domestic  exports,  valued  at  $14,774,876  in  1941,  dropped  to  $11,889,996 
in  1942  but,  with  ships'  stores  and  re-exports  added,  the  total  export  trade,  valued 
at  $47,129,135,  was  only  slightly  below  the  previous  year's  figure  of  $47,295,874. 

Imports,  at  $55,094,507,  were  4-1  per  cent  below  the  1941  value  of 
$57,485,563  despite  the  increased  cost  of  nearly  every  item  imported. 

Transhipments,  valued  at  $4,439,403,  were  also  slightly  below  the  previous 
year's  figure  of  $5,253,821. 

Domestic  Exports 

While  no  information  can  be  given  as  to  Trinidad's  exports  of  petroleum 
products,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  section  of  the  colony's  export  trade, 
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exports  of  the  colony's  agricultural  cash  crops— sugar  and  its  by-products, 
molasses  and  rum,  cocoa,  copra,  and  grapefruit — were  all  lower  in  value  than  in 
1941. 

Labour  and  shipping  shortages  interfered  with  the  production  and  export 
of  sugar  and  its  products;  cocoa  continued  its  downward  trend  of  the  past  few 
years  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  plant  disease  and  also  because  of  labour 
difficulties;  copra  exports  were  reduced  because  of  the  extremely  heavy  demand 
by  local  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cooking  oil,  margarine  and  soap;  while 
the  market  for  grapefruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  disappeared  under  government 
restrictions. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  domestic  exports  in  1942  and 
1941  were  as  follows: — 

Principal  Exports  from  Trinidad 


1942  1941 

Ton  $  (B.W.I.)  Ton  $  (B.W.I.) 

Sugar                                                         84.417  5.296,87(3  108.312  6.705.424 

\apha!t      ..     .  '                                        24.331  727,934  48.199  938,560 

Gal.  Gal. 

Molasses  ..                                            1.424.256  105.922  2.885,321  150,829 

Pr.  Gal.  Pr.  Gal. 

Rum  .                                                      320.120  192.233  416.278  243.080 

Bitters                                                         30.661  251,117  17,354  154,845 

Lb.  Lb. 

Cocoa                                                  10,107,730  1,187,994  18,787,267  1,749,836 

Copra                                                     1,863.232  3.864  15,569.344  41.495 

No.  Xo. 

Grapefruit                                               327.933  7.995  3.039,881  76.394 


Of  the  domestic  exports,  valued  at  $11,889,996,  the  United  Kingdom  pur- 
chased 43-3  per  cent  (34-9  per  cent  in  1941) ;  Canada,  13-6  per  cent  (29-6  per 
cent);  and  the  United  States,  20-1  per  cent  (12-3  per  cent). 

Imports 

At  the  lowest  level  of  the  depression  period  in  1932,  Trinidad's  imports  were 
valued  at  $17,736,658.  They  climbed  steadily  thereafter  to  a  peak  value  of 
S57 485,563  in  1941,  and  presumably  would  have  continued  upward  in  1942  but 
for  the  submarine  campaign,  which  caused  a  light  recession  of  about  4  per  cent 
to  a  more  modest  total  of  $55,094,507.  This  figure,  however,  still  exceeded  that 
for  any  year  prior  to  1941. 

As  the  total  import  trade  increased,  so  the  relative  importance  of  manu- 
factured goods  also  expanded  from  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  in 
1932  to  60-3  per  cent  ten  years  later.  The  change  reflected  the  increasing- 
importance  of  Trinidad's  oilfield  industry,  which  makes  Trinidad  the  most 
industrialized  colony  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It  also  explains  the  larger 
proportion  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Trinidad  than  into  the  other 
colonies,  as  much  of  the  oilfield  equipment  comes  from  that  source. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the  distribution  of  total  imports  according  to 
countries  of  supply  was,  roughly,  37  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  23  per 
cent  from  the  United  States,  and  12  per  cent  from  Canada.  When  hostilities 
began,  an  established  trade  and  shipping  service  from  Canada  were  intact.  On 
this  foundation,  aided  by  restrictions  on  imports  from  "hard"  currency  countries, 
there  developed  a  strong  trade  diversion  movement  to  Canada.  Thus  in  1941 
Canada  became  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  Trinidad,  accounting  for  31-43  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  as  compared  with  20-65  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  24-87  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

The  disruption  of  Canadian  shipping  services  in  1942  by  the  submarine 
campaign  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the  subsequent  dependence  on  United  States 
ports  for  the  exit  of  North  American  supplies,  resulted  in  the  United  States 
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replacing  Canada  as.  the  main  source  of  supplies  in  general,  although  not  for 
foodstuffs,  in  1942.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  accounted  for  32-45  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports,  while  those  from  Canada  amounted  to  29-20 
per  cent,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  16-68  per  cent. 

The  following  table  showing  the  distribution  of  imports  according  to  main 
classifications  for  the  years  1942  and  1941  indicates  a  decline  in  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  and  an  increase  in  foodstuffs  imports  in  1942.  This,  of 
course,  is  quite  understandable  as  an  outcome  of  the  colony's  being  obliged  to 
discriminate  in  favour  of  essential  foodstuffs  during  that  year.  Actually  the 
change  in  volume  of  imports  was  not  as  great  as  the  listed  values  suggest,  as 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  prices  in  1942. 

Imports  into  Trinidad  by  Main  Groups 

Inc.+  or  Dec  — 
1942  1941  in  1942 

British  West  Indies  Dollars 
Foodstuffs   17,985,849  14,560,072  +  3,425,777 

Manufactured  goods   33,245,863  39,323,098  -  6,077,235 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured  products  3,831,764  3,528.211  +  303,553 

Animals,  not  for  food   31.031  74,214  -  43,183 

Total   55,094,507  57,485,503  -  2,39i;<)56 


FOODSTUFFS 

Values  of  the  chief  items  of  foodstuffs  imported  in  1942,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1941  shown  within  parentheses,  were  as  follows:  flour,  $2,301,893 
($2,396,369);  condensed  milk,  $1,786,299  ($1,230,688);  rice,  $1,409,696  ($1,389,- 
972);  cattle,  $1,251,630  ($506,845);  canned  meats,  $978,147  ($340,706);  pickled 
pork,  $740,978  ($316,645);  cigarettes,  $739,558  ($179,275);  butter,  $729,224 
($639,318) ;  codfish,  $536,908  ($547,989) ;  canned  fish,  $496,909  ($349,076) ; 
bacon  and  ham,  $414,609  ($367,057) ;  beer  and  ale,  $322,822  ($370,201) ;  fish 
n.o.p.,  $317,737  ($63,710) ;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $292,321  ($300,702) ;  cheese, 
$281,016  ($184,287)  ;  beans  and  peas,  $227,416  ($333,368)  ;  potatoes,  $222,404 
($326,305) ;  linseed-cake  meal,  $182,903  ($105,981) ;  manufactured  cereals, 
$174,772  ($96,575). 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

As  might  be  expected  under  transportation  and  supply  conditions  obtaining 
in  1942,  there  was  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  imports  of  steel  goods,  machinery, 
motor  vehicles,  and  building  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  articles  for  domestic 
and  personal  use,  such  as  piece-goods,  wearing  apparel  and  footwear,  moved 
upward  in  response  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  colony's  labouring 
population  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  preference  accorded  such  goods  in 
shipping  allocation.  Rising  prices  also  tended  to  enhance  the  value  listed  for 
1942  in  comparison  with  that  recorded  for  1941. 

Following  are  the  main  items  of  manufactured  products,  selected  according 
to  value,  imported  in  1942,  with  comparative  figures  for  1941 :  cotton  piece-goods, 
$3,306,296  ($1,545,143) ;  iron  and  steel  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  $2,133,722 
($3,577,531)  ;  machinery,  $1,529,149  ($2,087,529) ;  art  silk  piece-goods,  $1,453,357 
($1,049,582)  ;  steel  goods  n.o.p.,  $1,442,835  ($2,323,107)  ;  leather  footwear, 
$1,289,640  ($782,032)  ;  apparel  n.o.p.,  $1,110,169  ($1,100,320) ;  chemicals  and 
their  products,  $921,130  ($525,020);  paper  and  paper  products,  $892,558  ($985,- 
147) ;  lubricating  oil,  $782,976  ($469,809) ;  cement,  $644,972,  ($1,168,200) ;  glass 
and  glassware,  $623,402  ($351,091) ;  woollen  manufactures,  $522,737  ($352,040) ; 
hats  and  caps,  $432,809  ($247,319)  ;  proprietary  medicines,  $427,660  ($309,815) ; 
made-up  cotton  goods,  $401,359  ($190,268) ;  empty  sacks  and  bags,  $389,367 
($334,078)  ;  paints  and  paint  materials,  $357,793  ($406,198)  ;  motor  vehicles, 
$325,044  ($782,638) ;  mixed  wool  manufactures,  $303,174  ($262,488) ;  insulated 
electric  cables,  $298,100  ($212,998) ;  motor  chassis,  $284,946  ($546,850) . 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

During  the  pre-war  decade  1929-1938,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about 
39-08  per  cent  of  Trinidad's  total  imports.  In  1938  manufactured  goods  con- 
stituted the  main  section  of  the  trade,  making  up  48-8  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  manufactured  imports  from  all  sources;  in  the  same  year  13-2  per  cent  of 
foodstuff  imports  and  2-2  per  cent  of  raw  or  semi-manufactured  goods  were  also 
received  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  the  war  reduced  the  foodstuffs  imports  from  that  source  in  1942 
to  2-7  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  was  maintained 
at  about  27-2  per  cent  of  the  total  for  that  group  in  1941  and  27-8  per  cent  in 
1942.  As  might  be  expected,  the  supply  of  steel  and  iron  goods,  which  made  up 
a  large  section  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  reduced  in 
volume  and  value,  but  even  in  this  group  certain  items  have  still  been  forth- 
coming, as  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  the  main  imports,  according 
to  value,  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1942,  with  1941  values  shown  within 
parentheses : 

Foodstuffs.— Beer,  $206,731  ($156.449) ;  whisky.  $48,386  ($141,025);  cigarettes,  $48,648 
(564,501);  provisions  n.o.p.,  $110,507  ($124,929). 

Manufactured  Products.— Sanitary  ware,  $98,406  ($77,045) ;  dinnerware,  $68,427  ($83,567) ; 
refractory  bricks  and  tiles,  $65,802  ($38,171)  ;  window-glass,  $45,599  ($40,018) ;  mirrors,  $83,532 
(S40.823);  glass  bottles  and  jars,  $84,715  ($31,822);  asbestos  products,  $198,686  ($91,944); 
cement,  $497,456  ($808,671). 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. — Angles,  shapes,  sections,  etc.,  $50,162  ($55,579) ;  plates 
and  sheets,  $83,105  ($50,671) ;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  $96,680 
(8295.701);  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  over  6  inches  in  diameter,  $74,317  ($402,407);  domestic 
and  sanitary  goods  other  than  hollow-ware,  $52,339  ($86,330)  ;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
n.o.p.,  $228,454  ($460,833) ;  manufactures  of  brass  and  alloys  of  copper  n.o.p.,  $88,790 
($111,267);  hardware,  other  than  hollow-ware,  $61,711  ($81,37i) ;  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural tools.  $51,641  ($54,164);  artisans'  tools,  $59,781  ($57,287). 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus. — Insulated  electric  wires  and  cables,  $132,592  ($122,846) ; 
electric  bulbs,  20  volts  and  over,  $47,048  ($35,546) ;  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  n.o.p., 
880,183  ($101,401). 

Machinery.— Electrical  machinery,  $341,310  ($154,878) ;  mining  machinery,  $45,463 
($113.654) ;  internal  combustion  engines,  other  than  marine,  $52,455  ($130.553) ;  steam  engines, 
other  than  marine,  $103,589  ($119,815)  ;  sugar-making  machinery,  $122,435  ($102,077) ; 
machines  and  machinery  n.o.p.,  $278,531  ($377,673). 

Textiles  and  Apparel.— White  bleached  cotton  piece-goods,  $126,226  ($130,799)  ;  printed 
cottons.  8159.514  ($205,184) ;  dyed  in  piece  and  coloured  cottons,  $279,638  ($402.317) ;  made-up 
cottons.  S122,021  (892,094);  woollen  fabrics,  $488,593  ($322,792);  art  silk  piece-goods, 
S605,720  ($491,605);  leather  boots  and  shoes,  $373,328  ($259,036);  hats  and  caps,  $160,174 
(S114,547). 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Colours. — Chemical  manufactures  n.o.p.,  $297,050  ($277,503) ; 
proprietary  medicines,  $149,070  ($96,405);  ready-mixed  paints,  $108,625  ($126,062). 

Miscellaneous.— Stationery,  $87,660  ($94,393);  motor-car  outer  tires,  $46,149  ($45,880); 
printed  books,  $66,457  ($85,832) ;  solid  perfumery,  $66,366  ($68,927) ;  leather  polishes,  $76,685 
(824,950). 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

As  the  main  supplier  to  Trinidad  in  1942,  the  United  States'  share  of  the 
imports  into  the  colony  of  manufactured  goods  was  valued  at  $13,036,831;  of 
foodstuffs,  $2,378,483;  and  of  semi-manufactured  and  raw  materials,  $2,455,878. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  substantial  increase  in  all  main  classes  of  imports  as 
compared  with  1941  when  they  were  valued  at  $12,026,965,  $635,127,  and 
$1,603,576  for  the  respective  classifications.  Expressed  as  percentages  of  total 
imports,  the  United  States  supplied  in  these  classifications  39-2  per  cent  of  the 
manufactured  goods  (30-5  per  cent  in  1941),  13-2  per  cent  of  foodstuffs 
(4-3  per  cent),  and  64-6  per  cent  of  semi-manufactured  and  raw  materials 
(45-4  per  cent) . 

While  the  concentration  of  shipping  from  United  States  ports  greatly 
facilitated  the  increase  in  imports  from  that  country,  examination  of  the 
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individual  items  imported  suggests  that  much  of  the  increased  trade  was  the 
result  of  the  United  States  being  in  a  position  to  meet  a  general  increase  in 
demand  for  many  items  which  Canada  was  unable  to  supply  beyond  the 
quantities  exported  in  1941. 

Normally  iron  and  steel  goods  are  the  backbone  of  imports  from  the  United 
States,  but  in  1942  the  value  of  such  items  totalled  only  $3,716,090  as  compared 
with  $4,684,055  in  1941.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  manufactured  imports, 
therefore,  is  accounted  for  by  cottons,  rayons,  and  a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous 
products  such  as  chemicals,  lubricating  oil,  paper  manufactures,  and  artificial 
fertilizers,  for  which  there  was  a  general  increase  in  demand. 

To  some  extent,  especially  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  items,  which  were 
strictly  controlled  in  Canada  for  war  purposes,  there  was  a  diversion  of  trade 
to  the  United  States  in  goods  normally  supplied  from  Canada,  as,  for  example 
in  wire  nails,  metal  furniture,  hollow-ware,  and  certain  miscellaneous  items  such 
as  artificial  fertilizers,  solid  perfumery,  and  oilcloth. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  imports  from  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  value,  for  1942,  with  comparative  figures  for  1941  shown  within 
parentheses: 

Foodsl uffs.— Pickled  pork,  $346,977  ($179,146)  ;  condensed  and  preserved  milk,  $140,782 
(nil);  gin,  $123,861  (nil);  food  preparations  n.o.p..  $175,793  ($63,883);  dried  beans  and  peas, 
$104,869  ($6,077);  whisky,  $93,024  ($6,952);  yeast,  $37,498  ($205);  cheese,  $27,889  (nil); 
dead  poultry,  $26,228  ($45);  cigarettes,  $667,070  ($110,715);  manufactured  tobacco,  $159,296 
($8,077);  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco,  $90,447  ($43,178);  manufactured  cigars,  $32,274 
($4,183). 

Manufactured  Products  (Iron  and  Steel  Goods). — Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  over  6  inches 
in  diameter,  $1,057,154  ($1,406,957) ;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
$788,712  ($1,058,808) ;  angles,  shapes  and  sections,  $165,347  ($618,235) ;  steel  bars  and  rods. 
$165,260  ($48,281);  corrugated  iron,  $141,684  ($235,007);  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  $134,556 
($61,188);  steel  ice-boxes,  stoves,  grates,  etc.,  $97,055  ($37,570);  wire  rope,  cables,  etc., 
$93,459  ($33,354)  ;  tinned  and  enamelled  hollow-ware,  $128,680  ($15,367)  ;  tinned  plates  and 
sheets,  $76,376  ($10,825) ;  wire  nails  and  staples.  $60,660  ($4,711) ;  iron  and  steel  plates, 
$54,942  ($73,939);  coated  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  $52,339  ($96,091);  metal  furniture, 
$38,390  ($4,936). 

Non-Fcrrous  Metals  and  Manufactures. — Manufactures  of  brass  and  alloys  of  brass, 
tubes,  cocks,  valves,  etc.,  $37,877  ($37,754);  manufactures  of  copper  n.o.p.,  $48,423  ($23,598); 
wrought  metals  n.o.p.,  $33,93S  ($19  684). 

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and  Instruments. — Cutlery.  $23,469  ($390)  ;  razor  blades, 
$20,749  ($532);  hardware  n.o.p.,  $95,571  ($44,853);  artisans'  tools,  $91,703  ($66,543);  exposed 
films,  $77,416  ($67,346);  scientific  appliances,  n.o.p...  $67,887  ($134,907). 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus. — Electric  wires  and  insulated  cable,  $101,486  ($44,160)  ; 
primary  batteries,  $43,861  ($1,805);  electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  n.o.p.,  $183,536  ($166,979). 

Machinery.— Electrical  machinery,  $276,150  ($493.480) ;  machine  tools,  $36,613  ($70,670) ; 
oil-mining  machinery,  $472,121  ($667,047);  oil-refining  machinery,  $226,341  ($482,983); 
internal  combustion  engines,  other  than  marine,  $70,563  ($45.053) ;  agricultural  machinery, 
$126,781  ($158,655);  machines  and  machinery  n.o.p.,  $790,971  ($1,407,283). 

Textiles.— Cotton  piece-goods  (gray  unbleached),  $77,889  ($4,075);  (white  bleached), 
$228,177  ($1,396);  (printed),  $875,349  (nil);  (dyed  in  piece  and  coloured),  $696,284  ($960); 
made-up  cotton  goods,  $117,484  ($3,133)  ;  art  silk  piece-goods.  $259,524  (nil) ;  short  and  vests, 
$71,019  (nil). 

Miscellaneous.— Chemicals  n.o.p.,  $520,010  ($146,118);  lubricating  oil,  $658,081  ($369,354); 
lubricating  grease,  $88,471  ($61,863);  drugs  n.o.p.,  $69,560  ($7,083);  packing  and  wrapping 
paper,  unglazed,  $33,727  ($19,302) ;  paper  cartons  and  boxes,  $34,784  ($3,277) ;  paper  manu- 
factures n.o.p.,  $104,079  ($16,431);  motor  vehicles,  exceeding  3,000  pounds,  $91,794  ($1,200); 
motor-car  parts,  $125,747  ($115,409) ;  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  $32,445  ($19) ;  rubber  manu- 
factures, n.o.p.,  $53,463  ($54,892);  roofing  felt,  $37,778  ($5,330);  artificial  fertilizers  n.o.p., 
$86,385  ($1,489);  leather  cloth  and  oilcloth,  $27,293  (nil);  solid  perfumery,  $66,799  ($2,349); 
refractory  bricks,  $34,152  ($23,324);  asbestos  products,  $48,913  ($30,018). 

Raw  or  Semi-manufactured  Products.— Pitch  pine,  $1,043,342  ($861,340);  white  oak 
shooks,  $71,731  ($22,970);  shooks  n.o.p.,  $43,589  ($88,826);  gums  and  resins,  $30,045  ($15,951); 
animal  tallow,  $39,888  ($190). 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  BUDGET  FOR  1944-45 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

St.  John's,  April  17,  1944. — Provisions  of  the  Newfoundland  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1945,  were  announced  by  the  Commissioner  for 
Finance  on  April  5.  The  budget  speech  included  a  summary  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  preceding  fiscal  period. 

Review  of  1943-44 

In  reviewing  operations  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  stated 
that  revenues  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $28,552,363  as  against  the  estimate 
of  $22,179,400.  Expenditures,  at  $22,917,692,  exceeded  the  estimated  figure  of 
$20,513,200.  This  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  $5,634,671  as  compared  with  an 
estimated  surplus  of  $1,606,200. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  revenues  had  exceeded  expenditures  largely 
because  business  activity  had  continued  at  an  unexpectedly  high  level.  While 
work  on  military  bases  had  declined  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  it 
was  continued  in  substantial  volume,  and  an  increase  in  fisheries  activities  had 
made  up  for  any  lay-offs  at  the  bases.  The  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  unable 
to  operate  to  capacity  because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  to  get  out  raw 
materials,  while  a  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  ore  had  resulted  in  a  certain 
measure  of  unemployment  at  the  Bell  Island  mines.  Smaller  local  industries 
had  a  good  year,  while  the  distributive  trades  did  almost  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  although  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
supplies  from  abroad.  The  location  in  the  country  of  military  forces  contributed 
materially  to  the  general  welfare. 

REVENUE 

Revenues  from  practically  all  sources  exceeded  estimates  in  1943-44.  As  a 
result  of  sustained  imports  and  somewhat  higher  prices  for  goods  from  abroad, 
customs  revenue,  at  $15,000,000,  was  almost  $900,000  greater  than  the  estimate. 

Direct  taxation  was  a  much  more  important  factor  than  in  any  previous 
budget,  receipts  from  the  office  of  the  assessor  totalling  $7,783,000,  which  is 
roughly  $3,000,000  above  the  original  estimate.  Of  this  total,  $5,000,000  repre- 
sented the  yield  from  income  and  corporation  taxes  and  $2,000,000  that  from 
excess  profit  taxes.  Non-resident  taxes  brought  in  $194,000,  and  death  duties 
$162,000. 

Post  and  Telegraph  receipts  accounted  for  $1,775,600  as  compared  with 
$1,344,000  estimated;  while  the  Board  of  Liquor  Control  yielded  $2,260,000  as 
against  an  estimated  $700,000. 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures  exceeded  estimates  in  most  categories,  owing  largely  to  higher 
costs  of  goods  and  services.  A  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  not  only 
raised  the  costs  of  materials  purchased  but  forced  the  Government  to  pay  higher 
cost-of-living  bonuses  to  civil  servants.  For  example,  provision  for  an  additional 
$45,000  was  necessary  in  the  vote  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  meet  the  cost 
of  revising  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  members  of  the  constabulary,  fire 
department  and  penitentiary  services.  The  cost  of  the  Civil  Service  war  bonus, 
which  was  paid  at  a  higher  rate  as  from  November  1,  1943,  involved  an  additional 
expenditure  of  approximately  $200,000  for  that  part  of  the  year  alone.  Civilian 
defence  expenditures  exceeded  estimates  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  fire 
fighting  equipment  for  use  in  air  raids,  while  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  required  additional  grants  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  that  Department.  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
incurred  heavy  expenditures  because  of  the  wartime  expansion  of  government 
services  and  the  increased  cost  of  both  materials  and  services. 
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SURPLUS 

The  surplus  for  the  year  amounted  to  $5,634,700.  This  amount,  added  to 
the  surplus  accumulated  in  the  preceding  financial  periods,  gives  a  total  of 
$16,930,000.  Of  this  amount,  $8,500,000  has  been  made  available  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  form  of  interest-free  loans  and  is  exclusive  of  similar  loans, 
amounting  to  $1,800,000,  advanced  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  war 
savings  certificates.  These  loans  are  repayable  to  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment on  short  notice  whenever  the  money  is  needed.  The  accumulated  surplus 
is  regarded  as  a  reserve  to  meet  rehabilitation  and  soldiers'  settlement  charges 
which  will  have  to  be  met  after  the  war. 

The  Commissioner  referred  to  the  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  private 
and  commercial  savings.  Excluding  government  balances,  bank  returns  as  of 
December  31,  1943,  showed  that  there  were  in  private  accounts  a  total  of  interest- 
bearing  or  saving  deposits  of  $52,000,000,  and  a  total  of  non-interest-bearing 
deposits  of  $20,000,000,  or  $72,000,000  in  all.  This  represented  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $14,000,000  and  compares  with  1939  figures  of  $24,000,000  of 
interest-bearing  and  $5,500,000  of  non-interest-bearing  deposits.  Company 
loans  have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  at  the  end  of  1943  amounted  to  only 
$4,700,000,  or  less  than  half  the  sum  owing  in  1939.  In  addition  to  these  very 
satisfactory  savings  figures,  Newfoundlanders  have  invested  heavily  in  life  insur- 
ance during  the  past  year.  Almost  without  exception  Canadian  life  insurance 
companies  operating  Newfoundland  agencies  reported  record  business  in  1943. 

WAR  SAVINGS 

Since  the  war  savings  campaign  was  opened  in  June,  1940,  55,000  investors 
have  contributed  $2,600,000  in  purchases  of  certificates.  Sales  during  1943 
amounted  to  $723,000  as  compared  with  $788,000  in  1942. 

Budget  for  1944-45 
expenditure 

The  budget  for  1944-45  provides  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $24,255,000, 
which  is  $3,742,600  more  than  last  year's  estimate  but  only  about  $1,300,000 
more  than  was  actually  spent  during  1943-44.  The  larger  estimate  is  provided 
to  cover  expected  increases  in  the  cost  of  services  resulting  from  wartime 
expansions,  to  meet  higher  prices,  and  to  finance  certain  of  the  government's 
programs. 

All  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Assessor's  Branch,  the  Depart-, 
ments  of  Justice,  Defence,  and  Natural  Resources,  have  budgeted  for  heavier 
expenditures  in  1944-45  than  in  1943-44. 

Department  of  Home  Affairs. — Provision  has  been  made  for  a  Public 
Relations  Officer  and  a  Rural  Film  Service  to  include  a  library  of  films  of 
educational  value  to  be  available  to  schools  that  become  members  of  the  library. 
It  will  also  supply  a  number  of  operators  with  the  requisite  apparatus  to  exhibit 
films  on  tours  of  the  outports  and  bring  educational  movies  to  the  outlying 
districts.  The  National  Film  Board  of  Canada  has  supplied  some  of  the  required 
apparatus,  including  films  and  two  new  projectors;  it  is  also  assisting  in  the 
training  of  the  personnel. 

Estimates  ,  have  been  increased  to  cover  higher  educational  requirements, 
particularly  in  the  expansion  of  compulsory  education.  Teachers  will  receive 
increased  salaries  and,  including  war  bonus,  the  minimum  remuneration  to  be 
paid  a  full-time  teacher  of  a  one-room  school  with  from  eleven  to  twenty  pupils 
will  be  $686  a  year,  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  average  previously 
paid.  Teachers  employed  by  boards  of  education  will  be  paid  war  bonuses  at 
the  same  rates  as  civil  servants. 
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Natural  Resources. — Estimates  for  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  at 
$1,539,400  compare  with  last  year's  estimates  of  $1,919,500  and  actual  expendi- 
tures of  $2,248,641.  An  increase  has  been  provided  for  under  this  heading  from 
$200,000  to  $400,000  for  fishery  development  purposes.  This  amount  is  only 
tentative,  and  it  will  have  to  be  supplemented  if  the  Government's  fisheries 
modernization  plan  develops  as  speedily  as  it  is  hoped. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  provision  for  rural  development,  largely 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  equipment  for  land  clearing  and  to  cover  further 
soil  surveys.  A  sum  of  $507,000  has  been  provided  to  complete  the  construction 
of  the  ten  vessels  being  built  at  Clarenville. 

Public  Works. — The  Public  Works  estimate  has  been  increased  from 
$2,753,700  in  1943-44  to  $3,376,900.  The  total  provision  for  road  services,  includ- 
ing maintenance,  improvements  and  new  construction,  amounts  to  $1,750,000. 
New  construction  will  account  for  $500,000,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
machinery;  $400,000  will  be  devoted  to  road  improvement  and  the  repair  of 
bridges  and  high  roads;  $100,000  has  been  provided  to  maintain  wharves  and 
breakwaters;  while  the  construction  of  additional  public  buildings  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  $331,000,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be  spent  on  new  hospitals  and  on 
extensions  of  existing  institutions.  A  token  provision  of  $100,000  has  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  Government's  housing  scheme  for  St.  John's.  This 
amount  may  be  inadequate  if  the  scheme  gets  under  way  this  year  as  it  is  hoped. 
The  total  advances  that  will  be  required  from  the  Government  for  this  scheme, 
of  which  part  will  be  ultimately  recoverable,  are  estimated  by  the  Housing 
Commission  at  $827,000. 

Health  and  Welfare. — The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  has  been  set  at  $3,981,200  as  compared  with  last  year's 
estimate  of  $3,317,000.  The  higher  amount  is  required  for  the  new  Juvenile 
and  Domestic  Relations  Court,  including  additional  welfare  officers  to  super- 
intend school  attendance  and  similar  work.  A  new  Venereal  Disease  Preventive 
Service  under  a  separate  division  of  the  Department  has  also  been  provided  for, 
while  expansion  of  existing  hospitals  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  are  also  to  be  undertaken. 

Department  of  Supply. — A  new  department,  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Supply,  has  been  formed  to  correlate  the  tasks  of  obtaining  the  country's 
essential  requirements  and  ensuring  their  equitable  distribution.  Total  expendi- 
ture for  this  department  is  estimated  at  $141,300. 

REVENUE 

Revenue  for  1944-45  is  estimated,  at  $24,424,600.  This  compares  with  the 
estimate  for  last  year  of  $22,179,400  and  an  actual  income  of  $28,552,363. 

Revenue  from  Customs,  at  $13,200,000,  is  approximately  $2,000,000  short 
of  the  amount  received  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  reflects  the  expectation  that 
yield  from  Customs  duties  will  decline  due  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
country's  requirements  in  imported  commodities.  The  estimate  also  takes  into 
account  the  effect  of  reduced  duties  on  a  number  of  imports.  The  Commissioner 
for  Finance  stated  that  it  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Commission  since 
1934  gradually  to  reduce  the  rates  of  duty  on  items  in  general  entering  the 
country.  Although  a  special  war  revenue  tax  was  introduced  in  1940,  it  has 
already  been  removed  from  many  items,  including  most  foodstuffs. 

As  the  country's  ability  to  collect  direct  taxes  increases,  and  the  machinery 
required  for  this  purpose  becomes  effective,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Customs  duties 
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can  be  still  further  reduced.  This  policy  is  one  which  cannot  be  implemented 
overnight  but  must  be  brought  about  over  a  lengthy  period,  with  minor  adjust- 
ments each  year.  The  need  for  revenue  demands  that  tariff  reductions  should 
not  be  introduced  until  other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  found. 

Customs  Duties. — Proposed  Customs  changes  comprise  reductions  in  the 
rates  of  duty  on  a  range  of  articles,  including  a  large  proportion  of  drugs,  dress- 
ings, bandages  and  other  commodities  for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  use. 
These  in  future,  will  be  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  as  against  the  former  rate  of 
50  per  cent,  with  a  preference  of  10  per  cent  in  the  case  of  articles  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rate  on  miscellaneous  foodstuffs  has  been 
reduced  from  50  to  40  per  cent,  while,  in  order  to  encourage  improved  housing 
and  the  installation  of  baths  and  sanitary  fixtures,  the  duty  on  a  wide  range  of 
building  materials  has  been  lowered  to  30  per  cent;  the  rates  formerly  in  force 
were  either  50,  45  or  40  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  item  involved.  The  10  per 
cent  preference  continues  on  United  Kingdom  materials  if  this  preference  was 
formerly  in  effect.  On  bath  and  sanitary  fittings  the  duty  is  reduced  to  20  per 
cent  with  a  10  per  cent  preference;  the  former  rate  was  45  per  cent  with  a  10  per 
cent  United  Kingdom  preference.  The  war  revenue  tax  of  1\  per  cent  has  been 
removed  from  drugs,  dressings,  miscellaneous  foodstuffs,  and  one  or  two  other 
items.  It  is  estimated  that  these  reductions  will  result  in  an  annual  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  $150,000.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  duty  on  spirits  imported  under  Items  106-110  of  the  New- 
foundland tariff.  These  changes  increase  the  rates  by  approximately  $3  per 
proof  gallon,  which  will  mean  an  increase  of  50  cents  a  bottle  on  the  retail  price 
of  the  liquors  involved.  The  rate  of  duty  on  cinematographic  film  imported 
for  public  exhibition  has  been  raised  from  $6.60  to  $9.60  per  thousand  feet. 

Assessor's  Department. — The  Assessor's  Department,  which  collects  direct 
taxation,  is  expected  to  contribute  $6,965,800  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
$4,667,000  for  last  year  and  actual  receipts  of  $7,783,000.  Of  the  total  estimate, 
$6,719,000  is  expected  to  come  from  income  tax,  corporations  tax  and  excess 
profits  tax.  This  sum  will  only  be  realized  provided  the  total  of  profits  and 
incomes  was  much  the  same  in  1943  as  in  1942. 

BOARD  OF  LIQUOR  CONTROL 

Returns  from  the  Board  of  Liquor  Control  in  1944-45  are  estimated  at 
$1,770,000  as  compared  with  receipts  last  year  of  $2,260,000.  The  smaller 
returns  are  expected  because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies. 

SURPLUS 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditures,  there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  approximately  $168,000  for  the  year  1944-45.  Although  $24,255,800  repre- 
sents the  highest  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  country's  history,  the  services  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  are  all  necessary  if  the  standards  of  social  welfare  are 
to  be  maintained  in  this  country  at  levels  even  approaching  those  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  These  expenditures  approximate  $70  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. Newfoundland's  budget  expenditures  increased  from  less  than  $2,500,000 
in  1905  to  $12,500,000  in  1930-31. 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  prevailing  cost  of 
services  and  high  prices  prevailing  in  Newfoundland,  and  government  expendi- 
tures may  exceed  the  amount  provided  for  in  the  budget. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  is  approximately  equal  to  $0-335  Canadian) 
Imparts  from  Canada 

Bombay,  April  1,  1944. — The  latest  available  statistics  of  imports  into 
India  from  Canada  are  for  the  eight  months  ended  November  30,  1943.  During 
this  period  the  value  of  imports  of  Canadian  goods  was  Rsl8,655,605  as  com- 
pared with  Rs44,297,430  during  the  same  months  of  1942.  Indian  exports  to 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  in  value  from  Rs24,346,265  to  Rs31, 902,1 10. 

The  unusually  heavy  decline  in  receipts  of  Canadian  goods  has  been  due  to 
the  severity  of  import  regulations,  the  acquisition  of  large  stocks  of  lease-lend 
goods  from  the  United  States,  some  of  which  might  in  other  circumstances  have 
been  purchased  from  Canada,  and,  to  a  minor  extent,  to  the  incidence  of  Cana- 
dian export  control. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  figures  and  other  evidences  of  current 
trends  in  India's  foreign  trade  that  the  pre-war  position,  wherein  India's  exports 
to  Canada  were  consistently  larger  than  imports  of  Canadian  goods,  has  replaced 
that  of  the  past  two  years.  However,  the  total  of  Canadian  shipments  to  this 
country,  comprising  mainly  service  equipment  and  supplies  and  decreasing 
amounts  of  ordinary  commercial  goods,  remains  at  unusually  high  levels. 

Import  Control 

Regulations  governing  imports  from  Canada  continue  in  force  in  substanti- 
ally the  same  form  as  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  There  have  been 
evidences  of  some  tendency  to  relax  these  rules  in  the  case  of  several  commodities 
that  are  urgently  required  in  this  country  and  unobtainable  elsewhere,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  such  goods  are  available  from  Canadian  suppliers. 

Import  regulations  applying  to  a  number  of  goods  of  Uinted  Kingdom  and 
alternative  origins  have  recently  been  considerably  relaxed,  while  substantial 
encouragement  has  been  given  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  a  number  of 
other  articles  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

Business  Activity  in  India 

An  improvement  in  business  activity  throughout  India,  as  indicated  by  a 
reliable  index  compiled  up  to  November,  1943,  is  ascribed  mainly  to  improved 
trends  in  the  war  and  to  the  absence  of  labour  trouble  in  the  country's  principal 
industries.  The  general  index  advanced  by  13-7  points,  or  from  105-9  to  119-6, 
as  between  October  and  November,  1943.  At  the  latter  figure  it  was  ahead  of 
previous  monthly  records  as  far  back  as  February,  1942.  This  substantial 
general  improvement  in  local  conditions  was  particularly  marked  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  the  output  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  reaching  record 
figures.  Substantial  improvement  was  also  recorded  in  the  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  and  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  goods.  Coal  raisings  also  showed  an 
encouraging  increase  above  the  low  levels  of  previous  months. 

Indian  Budget 

The  Finance  Member  introduced  the  budget  in  the  Central  Assembly  on 
February  29.  It  provides  for  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  of 
Rs782, 100,000  during  1944-45,  this  deficit  to  be  made  up  by  increased  taxation 
and  borrowing.  Income  and  corporation  tax  rates  have  been  increased  except 
for  the  provision  of  some  relief  for  the  lower  tax  groups.  New  excise  taxes  have 
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been  imposed  on  tea,  coffee,  and  betelnuts.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
advance  payment  of  income  and  other  taxes  and,  although  the  excess  profits 
tax  has  not  been  increased,  such  profits  are  to  ,be  immobilized  by  a  scheme  of 
compulsory  deposits.  The  statement  has  been  well  received  throughout  com- 
mercial circles  as  a  straightforward  attempt  to  adjust  revenues  to  expenditures 
and  to  control  recent  tendencies  towards  inflation. 

Crop  Forecasts 

The  first  forecast  of  India's  1943-44  wheat  crop  was  issued  recently.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  area  sown  to  wheat  has  declined  from  33,709,000  acres  in 
1942-43  to  32,361,000  acres  in  the  current  season.  Substantially  decreased 
sowings  in  the  Punjab,  United  Provinces,  Hyderabad,  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  Gwalior  have  been  partially  counteracted  by  increases  in  Bombay,  Sind, 
and  Rajputana.   No  estimates  of  production  are  yet  available. 

Another  recent  report  relates  to  the  1943-44  groundnut  crop.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  such  production  is  estimated  to  have  increased  from  7,697,000  in 
1942-43  to  8,531,000  in  the  present  year,  while  output  is  shown  as  having 
improved  from  2,858,000  to  3,323,000  tons. 

There  is  encouraging  news  also  regarding  the  current  season's  rice  crop.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  amount  to  30,600,000  tons  as  compared  with  the 
1937-42  average  of  25,400,000  tons. 

Post-war  Air  Services 

The  Secretary  of  Posts  and  Air  recently  outlined  the  Government's  plans 
for  post-war  internal  air  transport.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  existing  air  lines  to 
cover  all  main  routes  in  India  and  to  include  services  to  the  principal  cities  in 
adjacent  countries.  The  estimated  route  mileage  will  be  10,500.  These  services 
are  expected  to  provide  daily  transport  facilities  for  passengers,  freight,  and 
mail  between  all  the  main  cities  in  India  and  connections  for  branch  services 
where  necessary.  Capital  investment  in  this  government-owned  enterprise 
will  approximate  Rs40,000,000,  while  the  annual  cost  of  operation  is  estimated 
at  Rs25,000,000. 

Model  Shops  System 

The  Department  of  Industries  and  Civil  Supplies  has  released  details  of  a 
plan  for  the  operation  of  model  shops  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country.  The  object  of  this  move  is  to  ensure  the  supply  of 
price-controlled  goods  to  the  public  at  legal  prices  and  in  available  quantities, 
and  thus  to  eliminate  black-market  operations.  Detection  and  prosecution  of 
black-market  operators  has  to  date  been  comparatively  ineffective,  and  this 
plan  is  apparently  intended  as  a  direct  move  against  them,  supported  by  the 
public  opinion  which  may  be  created  by  the  availability  of  these  new  facilities. 

India  and  Lease-lend 

India's  contribution  to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  reciprocal  lease- 
lend  is  expected  to  reach  a  value  of  Rs810,000,000  by  March  31,  1945.  There 
has  not  to  date  been  any  precise  computation  of  India's  receipts  of  American 
lease-lend  goods,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  direct  agreement 
between  the  two  countries,  India's  share  has  been  obtained  through  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  general  estimate  of  its  extent  up  to  March  31,  1945,  assuming  that 
further  arrivals  will  approximate  past  rates,  is  Rs3 ,500,000,000  of  which,  under  an 
understanding  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Indian  governments,  India  is 
to  assume  responsibility  for  one-third.  India's  contribution  in  the  form  of 
return  lease-lend  goods  and  services  is  therefore  likely  to  fall  short  of  her  receipts 
by  Rs360,000,000  as  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Indian  repayment  for  lease-lend  materials  has  taken  the  practical  form  of 
rations,  clothing,  and  ordnance  stores,  the  provision  of  barracks,  airfields,  and 
communication  services,  the  use  of  Indian  ports,  ship  repair  facilities,  and  the 
supply  of  a  variety  of  Indian  products  for  use  as  war  materials.  Receipts  have 
comprised  mainly  industrial  plant  and  supplies  for  use  in  war  industries  but 
have  also  included  a  wide  variety  of  articles  such  as  railway  equipment,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  radio  sets,  and  other  articles  for  civilian  use. 


UNITED  STATES  PRICE  CEILINGS 
Imported  Light-weight  Newsprint 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  2,  1944. — With  reference  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
report  entitled  "United  States  Price  of  Light-weight  Paper  Increased,"  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2098  (April  15,  1944),  page  325,  the 
Office  of  .  Price  Administration  recently  announced  that  light-weight  newsprint 
manufactured  outside  the  continental  United  States  may  be  purchased  by  United 
States  consumers  from  May  1,  1944,  to  July  31,  1944,  inclusive,  at  ceiling  prices 
not  in  excess  of  $4  per  ton  above  maximum  prices  for.  standard-weight  newsprint. 

The  foregoing  specific  differential  replaces  the  provision  under  which  light- 
weight, newsprint  manufactured  outside  the  continental  United  States  might  be 
purchased  by  United  States  consumers  at  a  price  differential  over  the  price 
ceiling  agreed  upon  with  the  seller,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the  differential 
should  not  exceed  the  manufacturer's  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Canadian  Pulpwood 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  April  27,  1944.— Effective  May  1,  1944,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  placed  ceiling  prices  on  pulpwood  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  new  ceiling  prices  are  lower  than  those  that  have  been  paid 
for  some  time  by  importers  of  this  pulpwood,  who  are  principally  New  York 
and  New  England  manufacturers  of  pulp,  paper,  paper  products,  and  other 
important  items  essential  to  the  war  effort  and  civilian  economy.  However, 
price  ceilings  on  these  commodities  are  not  affected  by  the  new  order. 

The  chief  reasons  for  taking  this  action  were  the  shortages  of  manpower  in 
Maine  and  other  parts  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  and  the  increasing 
demands  for  paper  and  paper  products,  which  led  to  heavier  purchases  of 
Canadian  pulpwood  by  United  States  firms.  As  a  result  the  Canadian  Timber 
Controller  issued  orders  last  July  which  would  limit  the  amount  of  wood  that 
could  be  cut  or  purchased  in  Canada  for  export  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
indicated  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  this  Canadian  order  unless  the  United 
States  established  ceiling  prices  and  stabilized  prices  for  pulpwood  imported 
from  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  balance  between  prevailing  Canadian  ceiling  prices  and  proposed 
United  States  import  prices4,  it  was  apparent  that  a  reduction  in  the  present 
import  price  was  necessary. 

Established  Prices 

Under  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  530,  import  prices  for  pulpwood 
produced  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  the 
maximum  dollar-and-cents  prices  established  in  Canada  on  February  2,  1944, 
for  fiftkrl  of  this  pulpwood  in  Canada  plus  50  cents  per  cord.  (Canadian  funds) 
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for  rough  or  peeled  pulpwood.  Actual  freight  charges  from  f.o.b.  points  of 
shipment  may  be  added,  as  may  also  brokers'  commissions  of  50  cents  per  cord 
for  rough  pulpwood  and  $1  per  cord  for  peeled  pulpwood.  Most  of  the  pulpwood 
affected  is  sold  through  brokers. 

As  announced  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  February  2,  1944, 
when  advance  notice  was  given  that  ceiling  prices  were  to  be  established  for 
these  sales,  contracts  made  on  or  before  February  2,  1944,  are  exempt  from  the 
maximum  prices  now  established.  Imports  by  United  States  firms  from  their 
subsidiaries  incorporated  in  Canada,  as  well  as  purchases  of  this  imported  pulp- 
wood by  the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  agencies,  are  also  exempted. 

Raw  Furs 

New  York,  April  27,  1944. — The  Office  of  Price  Administration'  announced 
on  April  24  a  new  regulation  placing  all  sellers  of  fur  skins  under  one  pricing 
regulation  and  making  several  changes  in  the  method  of  controlling  prices  of 
raw  and  dressed  and  dyed  skins.  The  order  becomes  effective  June  23  and 
covers  all  sellers  of  domestic  and  imported  furs  and  peltries,  whether  raw  or 
dressed  and  dyed.  However,  the  order  does  not  apply  to  sales  of  dyed  or  dressed 
Alaska  sealskins  and  dressed  blue  and  white  Alaska  fox  pelts  or  to  sales  of  furs 
or  peltries  outside  the  continental  United  States  and  purchased  by  the  original 
importer  pursuant  to  a  written  contract  entered  into  on  or  before  April  24. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  action  taken  will 
substantially  reduce  the  price  of  fur  skins,  since  the  garments  made  from  these 
are  controlled  by  cost-plus  regulations,  and  reductions  in  the  costs  of  skins  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

It  was  stated  that  it  was  necessary  that  all  sellers  of  fur  skins  be  covered 
by  one  regulation,  because  the  items  sell  competitively  in  the  market  and  the 
prices  of  imports  should  be  in  line  with  those  of  the  domestic  products,  since 
one  affects  the  other. 

Principal  Changes 

The  principal  changes  under  Amendment  125  to  Revised  Supplementary 
Regulation  14  of  General  Maximum  Price  Regulations,  effective  June  23,  1944, 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  closing  date  of  the  base  period  which  begins  on  October  1,  1941,  was 
changed  from  March  31  to  April  30,  1942,  because  sales  during  this  lengthened 
period  should  more  adequately  reflect  the  general  level  of  prices  for  skins  pre- 
vailing during  the  1941-42  domestic  pelting  season.  This  change  also  requires 
that  sellers  who  did  not  make  deliveries  of  certain  skins  during  March,  1942, 
shall  price  from  their  own  records  of  deliveries  rather  than  by  using  the  prices 
of  competitors, 

2.  Maximum  prices  must  be  based  on  actual  deliveries  during  the  period. 
Sellers  are  no  longer  permitted  to  establish  prices  on  offerings. 

3.  A  seller's  maximum  price  for  any  type  of  raw  or  dressed  or  dressed  and 
dyed  fur  skin  must  not  be  higher  than  the  highest  price  at  which  he  delivered 
the  same  type  of  fur  during  the  base  period  established  by  the  new  amendment, 
However,  sellers  may  apply  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for  price 
adjustments  on  types  of  furs  they  delivered  during  the  base  period,  provided 
they  can  show  that  their  price  is  below  the  general  level  of  prices  for  the  same 
furs  prevailing  among  competitive  sellers  during  the  base  period.  Sellers  must 
also  apply  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for  maximum  prices  for  types 
which  they  did  not  deliver  during  the  base  period,  and  they  must  have  Office 
of  Price  Administration  authorization  before  selling,  offering  or  delivering  any 
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such  fur  skins.  New  sellers  must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for 
their  maximum  prices  and  receive  OPA  authorization  before  selling,  offering  or 
delivering  any  skins. 

4.  All  sellers  must  maintain  a  record  of  all  transactions,  and  all  sellers, 
auction  companies  and  brokers,  but  not  trappers  or  hunters,  must  furnish 
customers  with  an  invoice  covering  each  sale.  In  addition,  each  invoice  must 
show  the  date  of  sale,  names  and  addresses  of  seller  and  purchaser,  and  all  other 
data  relating  to  the  transaction. 


CALIFORNIA  WINE  INDUSTRY 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Los  Angeles,  April  18,  1944— California,  the. largest  grape-producing  state 
of  the  Union,  supplies  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  wine  produc- 
tion. Grape-growers  received  about  160  million  dollars  for  their  1943  crop,  an 
increase  of  118  per  cent  over  the  1942  figure. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  may  be  partly  gauged  by  the  increase  in  United 
States  national  consumption  of  wine.  In  1934,  the  first  year  of  this  industry's 
revival  after  repeal  of  prohibition,  consumption  stood  at  32  million  gallons. 
This  increased  to  45  million  in  1935,  expanding  to  67  million  gallons  in  1938, 
as  a  result  largely  of  the  efforts  of  the  industry  to  improve  quality  and  to 
increase  sales  by  education  and  a  campaign  of  publicity.  By  1940,  consumption 
passed  90  million  gallons,  in  1941  it  was  100  millions,  and  in  1942  wine  sales 
reached  112  million  gallons,  twice  those  of  pre-war  1914,  the  record  year  before 
prohibition,  and  three  times  those  of  1934. 

In  1942  the  wartime  conditions  reduced  wine  production,  much  of  the  normal 
grape  supply  being  diverted  from  wine  to  raisin  use;  thus  the  expansion  of  the 
wine  industry  has  been  temporarily  suspended,  and  consumption  in  1943  is 
expected  to  be  below  the  record  figure  for  1942.  Wine  sales  are,  however,  expected 
to  resume  their  upward  trend  as  soon  as  the  wine  shortage  ends  after  the  war, 
and  the  industry  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  a  market  of  some  250 
million  gallons,  or  double  the  1942  sales,  will  be  achieved. 

In  terms  of  volume  and  consumption,  the  cutting-off  of  wine  imports  from 
Europe  had  relatively  little  effect  on  California  producers,  as  European  wrines 
accounted  for  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  wine  consumption 
of  the  country. 

The  war,  however,  apart  from  encouraging  growers  to  produce  higher-priced 
and  better-quality  wines,  formerly  imported,  also  forced  them  into  the  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  by-products  such  as  baking-powder,  dyes,  drugs  and 
chemicals  needed  in  research,  industry  and  medicine,  which  formerly  came  from 
Europe.  These  comprise  among  others  cream  of  tartar  (known  as  potassium 
bitartrate),  tartaric  acid,  tartrate  salts,  seidlitz  powders,  and  medicinal  salts. 
Waste  products  are  also  being  turned  into  salable  commodities  such  as  live- 
stock feedstuffs,  soil  fertilizers,  cosmetics,  and  seed  oil  for  paints. 

San  Francisco,  now  the  wine  capital  of  the  United  States,  occupies  the  place 
held  in  the  last  century  by  Los  Angeles,  when  this  city  benefited  from  the  mis- 
sion plantings  of  an  earlier  century.  Culture  of  the  vine  flourished  in  and 
around  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  city,  being  close  to  the  largest  grape- 
growing  and  wine-producing  area,  Fresno  County,  is  now  a  large  blending  and 
bottling  centre,  serving  as  national  headquarters  for  the  major  wine-producing 
companies  and  their  marketing  organizations. 
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POPULATION  CHANGES  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Los  Angeles,  April  20,  1944. — According  to  a  recent  report  on  population 
changes,  issued  by  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  based  on  reports  and 
estimates  of  several  federal  agencies,  including  the  Census  Bureau,  the  largest 
war-stimulated  population  increase  in  any  metropolitan  area  between  April  1, 
1940,  and  November  1,  1943,  occurred  in  Los  Angeles,  the  influx  into  that  city 
totalling  378,292  persons  during  the  three  and  one-half  year  period. 

Concerning  redistribution  of  population,  the  most  significant  shift  was 
away  from  the  Northeast  Atlantic  area  and  into  the  West  Coast  States,  Cali- 
fornia gaining  a  total  of  1,013,629  persons. 

Close  relation  between  war  production  and  population  increases  was 
emphasized,  showing  that  Los  Angeles  is  the  second  most  important  producing 
area,  with  contracts  totalling  $8,090,143,000.  Detroit  had  the  greatest  volume 
of  orders  through  December  31,  1943,  involving  $11,949,169,000. 

Los  Angeles  ranked  sixth  in  the  list  of  areas  with  most  government-financed 
production  facilities  and  third  on  the  combined  basis  of  contracts  and  activities. 

The  statement  shows  that  various  government  agencies  have  put  $413,881,- 
000  into  Los  Angeles  for  factories  and  other  production  facilities.  Commitments 
for  San  Francisco-Oakland  amounted  to  $477,990,000,  and  for  San  Diego  to 
$191,239,000.    Chicago  headed  this  list  with  Detroit  second. 

While  Los  Angeles  had  the  largest  numerical  increase,  several  other  Cali- 
fornia areas  showed  larger  percentage  gains.  The  increase  in  the  Los  Angeles 
city  area  was  13  per  cent,  that  for  Orange  County  being  17-2  per  cent  and  for 
Los  Angeles  County  12-8  per  cent. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

An  interdepartmental  committee,  named  the  External  Trade  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, has  been  set  up  by  the  Dominion  Government  under  Order  in  Council 
(P.C.  3059)  of  April  27,  1944.  It  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  agency,  in  the  words  of  the  Order  in  Council,  "for  prompt  consultation 
between  departments  and  other  agencies  of  government"  on  "questions  of  export 
and  import  trade  policy  which  concern  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
government,  particularly  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon  the  volume  of  supplies 
available  for  Canadian  civilian  or  military  use,  or  for  alternative  urgent  external 
requirements,  including  relief  and  rehabilitation"  and  "for  dealing  expeditiously 
and  effectively  with  such  of  them  as  do  not  come  within  the  responsibility  of  any 
other  agency  or  department". 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  are  set  forth  in  the  Order  in  Council  as 
follows: — 

To  serve  as  a  medium  for  consultation  between  departments  and  agencies  of  government 
on  questions  concerning  export  and  import  trade; 

To  make  recommendations  and  reports  to  Ministers,  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government  on  matters  relating  to  wartime  export  and  import  trade,  or  to  trade  during  the 
period  of  transition  to  peace; 

In  appropriate  cases  to  refer  questions  bearing  upon  import  or  export  trade  to  other  inter- 
departmental committees  or  boards  for  consideration; 

To  investigate  matters  concerning  export  or  import  trade  in  wartime  or  in  the  period 
of  transition  to  peace,  and  to  obtain  information  thereon  from  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government; 

Without  restricting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  to  investigate,  consider  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  supplying  by  Canada  of  goods  and  services  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  purposes. 
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Members  of  the  Committee  and  the  department  or  agency  they  represent 
are:  Sydney  D.  Pierce  (Chairman),  Department  of  External  Affairs;  Oliver 
Master,  Acting  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce;  J.  G. 
Godsoe,  Co-ordinator  of  Controls  and  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Control 
Board,  Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply;  Karl  C.  Fraser,  Director,  Mutual 
Aid  Board;  W.  C.  Clark,  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Finance;  Donald 
Gordon,  Chairman,  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board;  L.  Rasminsky,  Chairman, 
Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board;  David  Sim,  Deputy  Minister  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  Department  of  National  Revenue;  A.  M.  Shaw,  Director  of  Marketing 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FEDERATION  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES'  VIEWS  ON  POST-WAR 

TRADE  POLICY 

From  the  British  Export  Gazette 

In  the  report  on  International  Trade  Policy,  issued  by  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  at  the  end  of  February  and  approved  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Federation  of  British  Industries  Grand  Council,  the  setting  up  of  an  inter- 
national economic  council  is  suggested  as  one  step  in  the  achievement  of  an 
expanding  world  economy. 

Reviewing  the  problems  which  exporters  are  likely  to  face  during  the  post- 
war period,  the  report  states:  "The  end  of  the  war  will  find  Great  Britain  a 
debtor  instead  of  a  creditor  nation,  with  a  greatly  reduced  income  from  interest 
on  foreign  investments  and  a  diminished  income — at  any  rate  temporarily — 
from  services  such  as  shipping.  In  order  to  import,  even  on  the  pre-war  scale, 
Great  Britain  must  increase  its  visible  exports  of  goods  by  at  least  40  to  50  per 
cent  over  the  pre-war  level.  If  the  adverse  trade  balance  is  as  large  as  indicated, 
increases  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  achieved  solely  by  developing  new 
products  for  export  or  concentrating  on  high-class  goods,  but  should  also  be 
spread  over  the  generality  of  our  export  industries. 

"From  the  international  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that,  unless  Great  Britain 
is  in  a  position  to  continue  to  play  her  role  as  a  major  importer  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  those  portions  of  the  world  which  depended  upon  large  sales  to 
the  British  market  for  their  prosperity  will  find  their  position  very  adversely 
affected.  From  both  the  British  and  the  international  point  of  view,  therefore, 
it  is  important  that  Great  Britain  should  be  able  to  maintain  substantial  import 
purchases  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  world  trade  as  a  whole." 

"After  the  immediate  transitional  period  of  rehabilitation,"  the  report  con- 
tinues, "the  problem  of  reconstruction  will  have  four  main  aspects:  (a)  the 
mechanism  of  currency  and  exchange;  (6)  investment  aid,  both  medium  and 
long-term,  for  the  countries  whose  economic  development  will  need  assistance 
from  outside;  (c)  the  framework  of  a  commercial  policy  regulating  conditions 
for  the  exchange  of  goods,  tariffs,  import  and  export  regulations  and  the  like; 
(d)  the  orderly  conduct  of  production,  distribution  and  price  of  primary 
products  so  as  to  protect  both  producers  and  consumers  from  the  loss  and  the 
risk  for  which  extravagant  fluctuations  of  market  conditions  have  been  respon- 
sible in  recent  times."    It  goes  on  to  deal  with  them  as  follows: 

Mechanism  of  Currency  and  Exchange 

"Two  recent  proposals  have  been  considered.  They  are:  (1)  Proposals  for 
an  International  Clearing  Union,  issued  by  the  British  Treasury,  and  (2)  United 
and  Associated  Nations'  Stabilization  Fund,  submitted  by  the  American 
Treasury. 

"The  first  appears  to  conform  more  closely  to  world  trade  needs.  The 
American  proposals  lay  greater  stress  on  that  part  to  be  played  by  gold  and, 
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on  this  point,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Britain  to  attach  her  monetary 
policy  too  closely  to  gold.  The  Committee,  while  strongly  supporting  the  general 
aim  of  the  British  proposals  for  a  clearing  union,  insists  that  the  successful 
working  of  any  international  currency  and  exchange  scheme  is  bound  up  with 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  machinery  of  world  trade  and  commerce.  Certain 
United  Kingdom  wartime  exchange  restrictions  and  import  controls  and  the 
special  arrangements  for  trading  between  the  countries  of  the  sterling  area 
should  be  maintained  for  a  time.  No  commitments  on  international  exchange 
problems  should  be  allowed  to  conflict  with  a  policy  of  full  employment. 

Investment  Aid 

"An  international  policy  of  long-term  investment  in  those  countries  most 
in  need  of  development  seems  imperative.  Such  countries  will  not  be  able  for 
many  years  to  meet  the  service  of  their  debts  or,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  to 
reduce  their  debt  load.  The  future  will  bring  great  industrialization  throughout 
the  world.  British  industrial  activity  may  well  increase,  but  its  nature  will 
change  and  the  process  of  change  will  entail  readjustments. 

Framework  of  Future  Commercial  Policy 

"Realizing  that  a  degree  of  planning  will  be  necessar}7,  the  action  of  govern- 
ments should,  in  the  Committee's  view,  be  limited  to  such  general  guidance  as 
may  avoid  anti-social,  wasteful  and  chaotic  conditions;  it  should  tend  to  stimu- 
late industry  on  the  basis  of  private  enterprise  rather  than  to  stress  discipline. 
A  world-trading  system  is  desirable  but,  to  achieve  it,  conscious  direction  will  be 
necessary.  There  will  need  to  be  created  an  International  Economic  Council, 
the  nucleus  of  which  might  be  found  in  the  existing  collaboration  between  the 
United  Nations.  This  Council  should  estimate  the  needs  of,  and  the  possibilities 
of  supplying,  the  different  countries  with  principal  commodities;  guide  world 
trade  to  channels  where  it  would  most  benefit  producer  and  consumer;  and  act  as 
co-ordinating  body  with  the  aim  of  helping  countries  whose  standard  of  living 
should  be  raised  or  whose  industrial  and  commercial  activities  should  be 
extended. 

"The  prosperity  of  all  countries  is  the  background  against  which  a  prosper- 
ous world  economy  alone  can  be  built.  No  one  country  should  be  permitted  to 
force  its  goods  on  other  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to  upset  their  national 
economy.  Within  such  a  world-trading  system,  there  would  be  room  for  larger 
economic  units,  thus  helping  to  secure  a  greater  economic  balance  and  freer 
trading  conditions  than  can  be  achieved  by  single  small  states.  The  object 
should  be  to  encourage  trading  between  the  parties  within  the  economic  group, 
to  raise  their  prosperity,  and  to  promote  trade  between  the  group  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  alternative  to  an  expansion  of  world  trade  is  reversion  to 
bilaterialism. 

Orderly  Production 

"The  governing  principle  of  commercial  policy  should  be  the  ensuring  of 
full  employment  and  freedom  from  want  over  the  widest  possible  area.  Inter- 
national arrangements  could  be  made  substantially  to  contribute  to  this  aim, 
provided  that  the  orderly  and  progressive  increase  of  consumption  and  produc- 
tion were  a  primary  objective,  that  the  interests  of  consumers  were  safeguarded, 
and  that  adequate  butler  stocks  and  the  orderly  disposal  of  surpluses  were  main- 
tained. The  Committee,  welcoming  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Conference  held  at  Hot  Springs,  believes  that  similar  international  action,  based 
on  existing  machinery,  might  be  taken  to  examine  the  problems  of  post-war  raw 
materials. 

"International  arrangements  for  semi-manufactured  goods  and  manufactured 
goods  in  the  making  of  which  fashion  or  variety  plays  a  large  part  might  present 
great  difficulties.  Industries  should  examine  this  problem  to  see  if  it  is  possible 
or  desirable  to  negotiate  international  arrangements  with  similar  industries  in 
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other  countries.  The  proposed  International  Economic  Council  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  co-ordination  and  of  ensuring  that  these  arrange- 
ments operate  in  the  common  interest. 

"While  such  organizations  as  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation 
and  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  war," 
states  the  report,  "the  Committee  advocates  that  such  government  activities  be 
not  continued  after  their  need  has  ceased.  The  Committee,  however,  feels  that 
the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
post-war  exporter,  and  therefore  recommends  that  its  activities  should  be 
reviewed. 

"The  Federation  of  British  Industries  recognizes,"  continues  the  report,  "that 
the  economic  relationship  of  the  members  of  the  British  Empire  requires  special 
consideration.  The  objectives  of  Empire  policy  should  be  not  only  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  but  also  to  contribute  to  world  prosperity,  of  which 
it  is  such  an  important  factor. 

"Decisions  on  the  main  aspects  of  Empire  policy  cannot  be  made  until  the 
constituent  members  of  the  Empire  have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  for  joint 
consultation.  Apart  from  the  problem  of  inter-Empire  trade,  the  relations 
between  the  constituent  members  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  have  a  profound  effect  upon  general  world  economy.  Thus,  it  is  a 
question  of  cardinal  importance  whether,  in  future  international  discussions  on 
economic  reconstruction,  the  Empire  should  decide  to  act,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
unison  with  the  object  of  pooling  its  experience  and  resources  in  the  settlement 
of  the  post-war  problems." 

CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  93,  effective  May  10,  1944,  Regulations 
28  and  40  of  the  Export  Permit  Regulations  are  amended  as  follows: 

28.  The  address  of  the  Hides  Administrator  is  changed  to  211  Dominion 
Bank  Building,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

40  (a) .  The  following  are  added  to  the  list  of  Middle  East  countries  to  which 
the  requirement  applies  that  an  application  for  an  export  permit  for  shipment 
thereto  must  include  the  number  of  the  import  licence  issued  by  the  controlling 
authorities  in  the  country  for  which  the  goods  are  destined:  Aden,  Cyprus, 
Cyrenaica,  French  Somaliland,  Palestine,  Transjordan,  Tripolitania. 

40  (6).  The  address  of  the  Netherlands  Purchasing  Commission  is  changed 
to  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Australia 

Tariff  Decisions  on  Timber  for  Box-making 

By  a  decision  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  effective 
February  16,  1944,  timber,  printed  or  unprinted,  being  cut  to  size  and  dressed, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  packing  canned  or  dried  vegetables  for 
export  from  Australia  are  admissible  by  by-law  under  Item  404  as  "materials 
and  minor  articles  of  a  class  or  kind  not  commercially  manufactured  in  Australia, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  within  the  Commonwealth".  Such  goods 
are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and 
dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Another  decision  of 
the  same  date  provides  for  entry  under  Item  404  of  hemlock  and  spruce,  undressed, 
one  inch  and  over  in  thickness,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  packing 
canned  or  dried  vegetables  for  export  from  Australia. 
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United  States 

Duty-free  Quota  for  Red  Cedar  Shingles 

In  accordance  with  a  United  States  Act  of  July  1,  1940,  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  with  respect  to  red  cedar  shingles  that  is  reserved  in  the 
Canada-United  States  trade  agreement  of  November  17,  1938,  a  Treasury 
Decision  (51040)  was  published  on  April  20  announcing  that  the  quantity  of 
red  cedar  shingles  entitled  to  exemption  during  the  calendar  year  1944  from  the 
duty  of  25  cents  per  square  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1940  is  2,153,984  squares;  the 
1943  quota  was  2,506,072  squares. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  8,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  8,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  May  1,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

May  1 

May  8 

Great  Britain . , 

4.866 

Buying 

«4  4**00 

2 

Selling 

4  4.700 

4  4700 

United  States. 

1.0000 

Buying 

i  l  ooo 

l  1000 

1 

belling 

l  noo 

1 .1100 

 Peso 

.4985 

.2284 

.  zZoi 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

— 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2781 

.2764 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4* 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

li 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office— Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.? 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Caniracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Chicago:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  IN  1943 

I 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

St.  John's,  April  28,  1944. — At  the  close  of  1942  it  was  generally  felt  in 
Newfoundland  that  the  peak  of  the  country's  prosperity  had  been  passed,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  marked  recession  in  1943  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Work  on  the  defence  projects  did  not 
decline  as  soon  as  expected  nor  to  the  extent  anticipated,  while  those  released 
from  employment  on  base  work  were  readily  absorbed  into  other  occupations. 

A  high  level  of  employment  maintained  purchasing  power,  so  that  trade 
was  active.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  goods  from  the  supply- 
ing countries  and  in  effecting  export  clearances,  so  that  the  volume  of  imports 
was  somewhat  lower  than  in  1942,  but  even  this  recession  was  not  as  pronounced 
as  was  expected.  In  addition,  a  healthy  stock  position  facilitated  adjustment  to 
shortages  without  severe  economic  dislocation. 

During  1943  the  closing  date  of  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  from  June  30 
to  March  31.  As  a  result,  the  official  trade  statistics  cover  the  nine-month  period 
from  July  1,  1942,  to  March  31,  1943,  instead  of  a  twelve-month  period.  While 
these  figures  pertain  more  to  1942  than  to  1943,  they  are  used  in  this  report 
because  they  are  the  latest  available  and  reasonably  indicative  of  conditions  in 
the  latter  year. 

Employment 

Unemployment  was  not  a  problem  in  Newfoundland  durin 
certain  changes  occurred  in  the  types  of  work  carried  on,  there 
transition  periods  when  large  numbers  were  out  of  employme 
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work  on  the  bases  found  employment  in  the  fisheries,  on  private  construction, 
in  the  woods  for  the  paper  companies,  or  on  farms.  A  certain  number  left 
Newfoundland  to  work  in  Canada,  and  to  some  extent  organized  recruiting  of 
Newfoundland  labour  was  undertaken  by  Canadian  interests. 

Chiefly  affected  by  the  problem  of  unemployment  were  the  iron  ore  mines 
at  Bell  Island.  Two  of  the  four  mines  on  the  Island  closed  during  the  year, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  period  the  remaining  two  were  operating  only  two  days 
a  week. 

Cost  of  Living 

The  cost  of  living  rose  steadily  throughout  the  year  and  nullified  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  benefits  from  the  high  wages  that  were  paid.  The 
Government  attempted  to  control  inflation  by  establishing  ceiling  prices  on  a 
number  of  commodities,  but  these  had  to  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  since  no 
subsidy  program  was  adopted,  and  landed  costs  continued  to  rise.  Higher  wages 
to  meet  the  higher  living  costs  only  added  to  the  costs  of  goods,  so  that  still 
higher  wages  were  demanded.  This  upward  spiral  of  prices  and  wages  con- 
tinued almost  without  interruption  throughout  the  whole  year.  Late  in  1942 
the  Government  set  up  an  organization  to  handle  rationing  and  price-control 
matters,  and  a  number  of  regulations  have  since  been  gazetted  in  connection 
therewith.  The  price-control  problem  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that, 
since  the  country  must  import  about  90  per  cent  of  its  requirements  from  abroad, 
there  is  no  means  of  controlling  landed  costs,  which  are  at  the  mercy  of  pro- 
ducers in  the  exporting  countries  and  subject  to  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in 
freight  and  insurance  rates. 

As  the  year  ended  there  was  no  indication  that  the  upward  trend  of  prices 
had  been  checked.  The  following  retail  prices  prevailing  in  St.  John's  at  the 
beginning  of  1944  are  indicative  of  current  levels:  pasteurized  milk,  34  cents 
per  quart;  carrots,  18  cents  per  pound;  cabbage,  18-20  cents  per  pound;  bread, 
9  cents  per  pound;  packaged  oats,  25  cents  per  14-ounce  package;  coal  (anthra- 
cite), $33  per  ton;  turkeys,  75  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  $1.25  per  dozen;  grapes, 
50  cents  per  pound;  lemons,  98  cents  per  dozen;  sirloin  beef,  70  cents  per  pound; 
stewing  beef,  45  cents  per  pound;  rib  roast,  70  cents  per  pound;  bacon,  80  cents 
per  pound;  coffee,  70  cents  per  pound;  tea,  85  cents  per  pound;  creamery  butter, 
85  cents  per  pound ;  cheese,  50  cents  per  pound ;  sugar,  12  cents  per  pound ;  tinned 
tomatoes  (2^'s),  35  cents;  tinned  carrots  (6-ounce),  24  cents;  tinned  peas  (20- 
ounce),  33  cents;  tinned  corn  (20-ounce),  30  cents;  tinned  peaches  (28-ounce), 
60  cents. 

Overseas  Trade 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1943,  amounted  to  $83,305,087  as  compared  with  $103,984,534  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1942.  The  rate  per  month,  therefore,  was  some- 
what higher  in  the  latter  period  than  in  the  former,  the  actual  difference  approx- 
imating $500,000  per  month.  Increased  imports  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
higher  figure.  The  balance  of  trade,  on  the  basis  of  imports  and  exports  alone, 
and  exclusive  of  all  other  factors  affecting  it  was  unfavourable  in  both  periods. 
For  the  full  year  the  amount  was  $26,185,154,  and  for  the  nine-month  period 
it  totalled  $21,448,685.  In  view  of  the  large  sums  of  money  spent  in  Newfound- 
land for  defence  purposes  by  Canada,  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  balance  of  payments  would  be  heavily  in  New- 
foundland's favour  in  both  periods. 

As  a  wartime  measure,  publication  of  detailed  statistics  has  been  suspended; 
however,  some  indication  of  trade  trends  is  given  in  the  following  summary. 

Canada,  which  was  the  source  of  35  per  cent  of  the  country's  imports  in 
1937-38,  supplied  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent  in  1942-43.  As  a  purchaser 
from  Newfoundland,  Canada's  share  of  the  country's  exports  in  1942-43  was 
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twice  that  in  1937-38,  but  even  then  the  Dominion  accounted  for  only  16  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  United  States  has  replaced  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
leading  importer  from  Newfoundland,  while  Portugal  has  become  the  other  most 
important  market  with  purchases  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports 

Import  statistics  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1943,  are  not  available. 
As  mentioned  previously,  until  1942  the  Newfoundland  fiscal  year  ended  on 
June  30,  being  then  changed  to  end  thereafter  on  March  31.  Consequently  the 
latest  available  import  figures  are  for  a  nine-month  period  only,  i.e.  from  July  1, 

1942,  to  March  31,  1943. 

Imports  for  this  nine-month  period  were  valued  at  $52,376,886,  an  average 
monthly  import  value  of  $5-8  million  as  compared  with  a  monthly  rate  of 
$5-3  million  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Due  to  rising  prices,  an  increase 
in  the  dollar  value  of  imports  over  the  period  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  an 
increase  in  the  physical  volume  of  goods  moving.  In  some  categories  this  volume 
actually  declined,  but  on  the  whole  the  volume  was  well  maintained,  and  in 
many  instances  substantial  increases  were  recorded. 

Canada,  imports  from  which  were  valued  at  $33,414,615  for  the  nine-month 
period,  supplied  63  per  cent  of  all  imports.  The  United  States,  with  $16,514,475, 
or  31-5  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  second  in  importance,  while  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  $1,637,200,  or  3  per  cent,  was  the  third  largest  supplier.  These 
three  countries,  therefore,  accounted  for  over  97  per  cent  of  the  country's  needs. 

While  the  physical  volume  of  the  United  States  trade  with  Newfoundland 
has  increased  since  pre-war  years,  her  actual  percentage  of  the  total  trade  has 
declined  from  37  per  cent  in  1939-40  to  31-5  per  cent  during  the  period  under 
review.  At  the  same  time  the  United  Kingdom's  share  has  declined  from 
18-8  to  3  per  cent. 

Exports 

Exports,  including  re-exports,  from  Newfoundland  for  the  nine-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1943,  were  valued  at  $33,354,951  as  compared  with  $41,382,996 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1942,  the  monthly  rate  for  the  nine-month 
period  being  $3,706,000,  as  compared  with  $3,450,000  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 

The  visible  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1943,  amounted  to  $21,448,685  as  compared  with  $15,165,250  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1942.  Invisible  items,  however,  particularly 
payments  to  Canadian  and  United  States  troops  in  Newfoundland  and  transfers 
in  payment  of  base  construction  work,  have  produced  a  balance  heavily  in 
favour  of  Newfoundland. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  overseas  market  for  the  Island's 
products  during  the  period  under  review,  taking  goods  to  the  value  of  $13,059,462; 
this  compares  with  $15,868,000  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Canada  occu- 
pied second  place,  exports  thereto  being  valued  at  $5,009,063  for  the  nine-month 
period  as  compared  with  $5,549,102  for  the  preceding  year. 

Trade  Outlook 

On  a  monthly  basis  the  dollar  volume  of  Newfoundland  trade  for  the  nine 
months  ended  March  31,  1943,  was  running  somewhat  ahead  of  the  rate  for  the 
year  before.  The  monthly  value  of  imports,  for  example,  was  $5,820,000  as 
compared  with  $5,380,000.  Similarly,  export  value  was  $3,325,000  per  month 
as  against  $3,280,000.   Total  trade  value  for  the  nine  months  ended  March  31, 

1943,  was  therefore  about  $480,000  a  month  above  that  for  the  preceding  period. 
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The  physical  volume  of  imports  was  probably  much  the  same,  the  higher 
dollar  value  representing  increased  prices.  The  same  applies  to  exports,  since 
the  price  of  dried  salt  cod  has  shown  a  rising  tendency  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  heavy  volume  of  imports  in  1943  is  unlikely  to  continue,  partly 
because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  and  partly  on  account  of  the  com- 
pletion of  defence  projects  on  the  Island.  The  transfer  of  many  men  from  base 
work  to  the  fisheries  and  agricultural  pursuits  will  probably  result  in  a  reduced 
demand  for  imported  foodstuffs.  Any  decline  in  the  country's  purchasing  power 
will  be  reflected  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  demand  for  luxury  lines, 
although  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  people  will  unquestionably  result  in  the 
demand  for  goods  being  greater  than  the  capacity  of  supplying  countries  to 
provide  them. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Newfoundland  may  be  expected  to  decline  in 
conformity  with  the  general  decrease,  although  the  Dominion's  percentage  of 
the  total  trade  is  unlikely  to  change.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentages 
of  Newfoundland's  total  imports  supplied  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
recent  years: 

Percentage  Shares  of  Newfoundland's  Imports 

1938-39  1939-40  1940-41  1941-42  1942-43 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Canada                                     37  38  52  60  63.7 

United  States                            31  37  34  32  31.6 

The  long-term  outlook  for  Canadian  trade  with  Newfoundland  is  favourable. 
At  present  the  United  Kingdom  has  about  a  10  per  cent  tariff  advantage 
over  Canada  on  most  dutiable  items  entering  the  country.  There  is  no  indication 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  an  adjustment  in  the  Newfoundland  tariff  in  the 
post-war  period  but,  assuming  that  there  is  no  adjustment  unfavourable  to 
Canada,  the  Dominion's  share  of  the  import  trade  is  likely  to  remain  higher 
than  it  was  in  pre-war  years. 

Many  of  the  trade  connections  established  during  the  past  four  years  will 
continue,  even  when  competitive  supplies  again  reach  this  country  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  European  countries.  Communications  with  Canada 
have  improved  with  the  introduction  of  air  travel,  and  Newfoundland  buyers 
who  never  visited  Canadian  manufacturing  centres  before  are  now  almost  as 
familiar  with  these  points  and  their  products  as  they  are  with  similar  places 
and  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

The  long-term  outlook  for  Newfoundland's  import  trade  depends  entirely 
on  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Island.  An  aggressive  fisheries  program  is 
expected  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  at  a  higher  level  than 
prior  to  the  war.  If  it  does,  imports  may  be  expected  to  continue  at  a  reasonable 
level.  None  of  the  other  industrial  activities  in  the  Island  show  any  prospect 
of  materially  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  in  normal  times  the  country 
could  never  maintain  the  volume  of  imports  that  has  been  reached  in  the  past 
three  years. 

Financial  Conditions 

Although  the  official  trade  figures  cover  only  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1943,  information  with  respect  to  financial  conditions  is  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,1944. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  (April  1,  1943)  the  Commissioner  for 
Finance  estimated  that  revenue  would  amount  to  $22,179,400  and  that  expendi- 
tures would  total  $20,513,200,  to  provide  a  surplus  of  $1,666,200.  Actually  revenue  ... 
totalled  $28,552,363  and  expenditures  $22,917,692,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $5,634,671. 
This  surplus,  added  to  that  accumulated  in  the  preceding  financial  periods,  gives 
a  total  of  $15,930,000.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  this  amount  has  been 
made  available  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  form  of  interest-free  loans.  The 
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balance  is  being  held  for  use  in  government  rehabilitation  plans  and  soldiers' 
settlement  schemes  which  will  come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
loans  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  repayable  to  the  Newfoundland  Government 
on  short  notice  whenever  needed. 

After  three  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  the  banks  in  Newfoundland 
were  able  to  report  that,  exclusive  of  government  balances,  there  were  in  private 
accounts  a  total  of  interest-bearing,  or  saving,  deposits  of  $52,000,000  and  a  total 
of  non-interest-bearing  deposits  of  $20,000,000,  or  $72,000,000  in  all  as  at 
December  1,  1943.  This  represents  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $14,000,000 
and  compares  with  a  total  of  $24,000,000  of  interest-bearing  deposits  and 
$5,500,000  dollars  of  non-interest-bearing  deposits  at  the  end  of  1939.  Bank 
loans  showed  considerable  reductions  and,  at  $4,700,000,  were  less  than  half  the 
sum  outstanding  in  1939. 

Three  other  avenues  of  investment  were  open  to  Newfoundlanders  during 
the  year:  the  Victory  Loan,  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to  redeem  a  portion  of 
the  country's  sterling  debt;  war  savings  certificates,  the  sales  of  which  amounted 
to  $723,000  during  the  year;  and  life  insurance.  A  number  of  Canadian  life 
insurance  companies  operate  in  Newfoundland,  virtually  all  of  which  report 
record  business  in  1943. 

The  rate  of  expenditure  during  the  year  was  the  highest  in  the  country's 
history,  and  even  then  did  not  achieve  a  standard  of  social  service  comparable 
with  that  available  to  citizens  of  either  Canada  or  the  United  States.  This  is- 
a  reflection  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  services  in  Newfoundland.  In  addition, 
the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  makes  any  form  of  social  service  expensive. 
There  are  hundreds  of  small  settlements  scattered  around  the  coast,  some  of  them: 
inaccessible  for  many  months  of  the  year,  so  that  to  provide  proper  education 
and  health  services  is  a  costly  undertaking. 

Transportation 
shipping 

Newfoundland  was  fortunate  in  the  past  year  as  regards  shipping.  The 
Transportation  Control  Board,  which  had  been  set  up  in  1942,  functioned 
smoothly  and  was  able  to  arrange  for  sufficient  vessels  to  handle  the  cargo 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country  both  socially  and  industrially. 
The  Newfoundland  Government  has  undertaken  to  develop  a  merchant  marine 
service,  and  ten  wooden  vessels  are  now  under  construction  at  Clarenville.  These 
vessels  are  of  300  tons  cargo  capacity,  each  powered  with  Canadian  Diesel- 
engines  and  having  a  speed  of  approximately  ten  knots. 

railways 

During  the  year  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  operated  its 
equipment  to  capacity.  In  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  construction  equipment 
and  material,  the  railway  was  called  upon  to  move  large  numbers,  of  troops. 
Many  special  trains  had  to  be  operated  at  a  time  when  regular  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  history.  Car  mileage,  which  in 
normal  times  approximately  3,800,000  per  annum,  totalled  about  7,500,000 
miles  last  year.  Locomotive  mileage  has  increased  from  1,000,000  to  7,700,000. 
The  volume  of  freight  moved  increased  from  500,000  tons  to  over  1,000,000- 
The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1943  was  415,000  as  against  146,000 
in  the  last  pre-war  year. 

The  coastal  steamers  handled  83,000  passengers  as  compared  with  a  pre-war 
number  of  38,000  and  102,000  tons  of  freight  as  against  67,000  tons.  Express 
shipments  increased  by  over  500  per  cent,  while  the  dockyard  operated  to 
capacity  all  year.    Canada  supplied  Newfoundland  with  a  number  of  new 
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passenger,  baggage  and  dining-cars  during  the  year  and,  with  this  new  equip- 
ment, the  railway  will  be  in  a  somewhat  better  position  to  cope  with  the  heavy- 
demand.  Plans  are  being  made  for  new  and  faster  services  when  the  war  is 
over  and,  in  addition  to  the  new  cars  above  referred  to,  four  locomotives  are 
on  order  and  are  expected  to  arrive  some  time  in  1944. 

airways 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines  continued  to  operate  two  planes  a  day  to  New- 
foundland throughout  the  year.  This  division  of  the  T.C.A.  service  was  the 
most  fully  booked  section  operated  by  the  company.  Unfortunately  flying 
weather  over  Newfoundland  is  not  always  favourable,  resulting  in  inconvenience 
to  travellers  and  frequent  and  prolonged  grounding  of  planes.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  when  the  war  is  over  and  perfected  blind-flying  equipment  for 
civilian  purposes  becomes  available,  the  majority  of  persons  travelling  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  mainland  will  go  by  air.  The  period  of  travel  is  about 
one-tenth  of  that  required  to  go  by  train  and  boat,  and  the  cost  is  almost  the 
same. 

Newfoundland  is  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  post-war  trans-Atlantic 
aviation  and  looks  forward  to  occupying  an  important  position  in  these  opera- 
tions. With  large  airports  at  Gander  in  Newfoundland  and  at  Goose  Bay  in 
Labrador,  the  country  is  ideally  situated  to  participate  in  this  traffic. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS 

The  year  1943  marked  a  record  for  operations  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Department.  Both  inward  and  outward  mail  showed  a  steady  increase,  as  did 
also  airmail  volume,  while  telegraph  business  maintained  its  upward  trend.  In 
January  the  airmail  postage  rate  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  from 
35  to  30  cents,  while  in  June  the  rate  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
reduced  from  9  to  7  cents.  From  May  to  October,  1942,  the  number  of  bags 
despatched  by  air  at  St.  John's  was  1,511,  and  the  number  received  totalled 
'963.  During  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1943  the  number  of  bags  increased 
to  3,792  and  2,567  respectively.  Money  order  business  transacted  by  the  Post 
Office  showed  a  substantial  increase.  Orders  issued  in  1939-40  numbered  240,000 
valued  at  $2,465,300;  in  1942-43  these  had  risen  to  378,000  and  the  value  to 
$5,250,000.  Transmission  of  telegrams  within  the  Island  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Roughly  1,000,000  messages  were  sent 
this  year  as  compared  with  500,000  in  1938,  the  last  normal  full  year.  The 
Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  also  issue  radio  licences,  and  for  the  ten 
months  ended  October  31,  1943,  a  total  of  23,572  was  issued  as  against  20,701 
for  the  full  year  1942. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  BUDGET 

J.  A.  L angle y,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  26,  1944. — The  financial  policy  proposed  for  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  was  described  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  his  budget  speech  as  "the  mixture  as  before."  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  increase  in  the  customs  and  excise  duty  on  beer,  no  changes 
in  indirect  taxation  are  contemplated.  In  the  field  of  direct  taxation  also  there 
are  to  be  no  alterations,  although  certain  relief  measures  are  to  be  introduced 
which  will  benefit'  small  businesses. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  tax,  the  Chancellor  intimated  that  a  useful 
contribution  (£90,000,000)  to  the  national  revenue  continues  to  be  received  from 
this  source,  but  that  there  are  certain  defects  in  the  machinery  for  its  collection 
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which  require  remedying,  and  he  proposed  to  include  the  necessary  clause  in 
the  Finance  Bill. 

The  budget  makes  provision  for  expenditure  on  the  same  scale  as  in  the 
previous  year,  namely  £5,000,000,000,  and  estimates  the  yield  of  revenue  on  the 
basis  of  present  taxation  to  reach  52  per  cent  of  this  total.  Overseas  disinvest- 
ment, which  included  a  still  increasing  sterling  balance  left  by  the  overseas 
Dominions  in  this  country,  was  slightly  higher  in  1943  than  in  1942.  It  was 
£55,000,000  above  the  estimate  of  £600,000,000  in  last  year's  budget.  The  other 
important  item  was  the  yield  of  private  savings.  While  the  net  impersonal 
savings  during  1943  remained  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  previous 
years,  the  gross  savings  were  about  £100,000,000  below  the  budget  estimate, 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  that  amount  in  the  excess  of  liabilities  over  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  savings  wrere  estimated  to  have  reached 
£1,499,000,000  as  compared  with  £1,300,000,000  provided  in  the  1943  budget. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  what  the  public  spent  on  consumption 
in  terms  of  money  after  allowing  for  indirect  taxes  and  subsidies,  despite  the  rise 
in  prices  of  about  2  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  large  increases  in  personal 
incomes,  the  amount  spent  on  consumption,  in  real  terms,  was  actually  reduced. 
In  fact  the  proportion  of  personal  income  spent  on  consumption,  which  in  193& 
was  76  per  cent,  fell  in  1943  to  53  per  cent. 

Course  of  Prices 

United  Kingdom  policy  has  aimed  at  maintaining  a  reasonable  stability  in 
the  cost  of  living,  partly  by  means  of  an  intensive  and  successful  rationing 
system  and  partly  by  subsidizing  costs.  These  subsidies,  necessary  to  maintain 
stability,  have  been  increasingly  costly  and  have  given  cause  for  some  appre- 
hension. In  1940  a  total  of  £70,000,000  was  spent  on  subsidies.  In  1943  the 
figure  had  risen  to  £190,000,000,  and  in  the  current  year  will  be  greater  still. 
Without  these  subsidies  the  cost-of-living  index,  instead  of  being  28  per  cent 
over  the  pre-war  level,  would  probably  have  reached  about  45  per  cent  above 
it  on  the  average  of  the  calendar  year  1943,  and  might  reach  50  per  cent  above 
it  during  this  financial  year. 

The  Chancellor  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  in  1941  wage  rates  were 
21  to  22  per  cent  above  the  level  of  September,  1939.  In  1943  the  increase  had 
reached  35  to  36  per  cent  on  the  average  of  the  year.  To-day  the  rise  amounted 
to  40  per  cent.  Earnings,  of  course,  have  increased  considerably  more.  In  the 
circumstances,  the  Chancellor  said,  it  would  place  the  stabilization  policy  in  an 
altogether  false  perspective,  and  the  purpose  of  it  would  to  a  large  extent  be 
stultified  if  the  Government  were  to  continue  pouring  out  subsidies  to  keep  the 
cost  of  living  down  rigidly  to  a  predetermined  level  without  regard  to  the 
current  level  of  costs  and  wages.  Some  part  of  the  upward  movement  in  the 
cost  of  living  is  due  to  the  growing  cost  of  imports,  which  affected  particularly 
the  food  component  of  the  index.  The  Government  have  therefore  decided  that 
these  increases  in  price  should  be  allowed  to  reflect  themselves  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index  in  the  natural  way.  Having  regard  to  higher  domestic  costs  and 
also  the  import  costs,  they  have  revised  the  price  objective  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  over  pre-war,  laid  down  in  1941,  to  30  to  35  per  cent  over  pre-war.  While 
this  would  be  regarded  as  the  current  range,  the  upper  limit  was  a  maximum 
only,  and  no  substantial  increase  towards  a  new  higher  limit  was  immediately 
in  view. 

External  Finance 

The  Chancellor  referred  to  the  heavy  contribution  to  the  pooling  of 
resources  represented  by  lend-lease  from  the  United  States,  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  assistance  being  received  from  the  Canadian  Government.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  was  another  side  to  the  story — the  drain  upon  the  United  Kingdom's 
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resources  of  the  external  costs  of  the  war.  Vast  and  growing  cash  expenditure 
in  other  countries  for  military  operations  and  supplies  had  to  be  met.  To 
finance  purchases  in  the  United  States  before  lend-lease,  had  meant  a  liquida- 
tion of  overseas  assets  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000,000,  and  overseas  liabilities 
amounting  to  £2,000,000,000  had  been  incurred.  The  United  Kingdom  exchequer 
had  parted  with  all  this  not  to  neutrals  but  nearly  all  of  it  (some  90  per  cent) 
to  allies  and  associates,  most  of  whom  would  emerge  from  the  war  with  their 
oversea  financial  position  greatly  strengthened  as  a  result,  just  as  the  United 
Kingdom's  was  greatly  weakened.  It  is  already  clear  that,  when  the  war  is 
over,  Britain  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  large-scale  creditor  country,  and  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  as  hitherto  to  finance  any  material  part  of  import 
needs  from  oversea  investments  income. 

The  Chancellor  said  significantly  that,  if  a  drastic  curtailment  in  the  volume 
of  imports  such  as  might  threaten  the  standard  of  life  and  greatly  prejudice 
prospects  of  active  employment  is  to  be  avoided,  it  would  be  indispensible  to 
increase  exports  and  recapture  some  of  the  trade  lost  in  the  inter-war  years. 
He  considered  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  for  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  country  to  live  indefinitely  beyond  international  income. 

Export  Trade 

With  regard  to  export  trade,  the  Chancellor  said  that  its  revival  depended 
upon  manufacturers,  merchants  and  workpeople.  All  the  Government  can  do  is 
to  try  to  make  conditions  in  which  export  trade  can  flourish — both  by  foreign 
policy  and  co-operation  in  the  international  field  and  by  an  appropriate  internal 
policy  in  managing  and  disposing  of  physical  resources,  materials  and  labour  and 
by  financial  policy.  Confidence  in  the  value  of  sterling  would  be  vital  to  the 
future. 

The  plans  which  the  Government  are  preparing  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  in  a  position  to  import  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  active  employment  and  sufficient  food  to  maintain  a 
standard  at  least  a  little  better  than  that  prevailing  at  present.  The  only 
means  of  achieving  this  end  will  be  by  domestic  production.  When  the  war 
finishes,  there  may  be  a  demand  all  over  the  world  for  goods  and,  if  it  is  decided 
to  give  a  reasonable  and  proper  priority  to  the  imperative  needs  of  export  trade, 
there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  selling.  The  aim  must  be  to  re-establish 
old  connections  and  to  develop  new  ones  which  are  likely  to  be  of  enduring 
value  rather  than  to  snatch  quick  gains  in  a  seller's  market. 

It  is,  the  Chancellor  argued,  more  important  to  secure  a  steady  and  rising 
income  from  export  than  to  build  up,  possibly  on  an  unstable  basis,  a  temporarily 
improved  position  of  foreign  exchange.  He  took  the  view  that  the  United 
Kingdom  must  always  be  a  country  predominantly  of  high-grade  products; 
otherwise  inherited  technical  industrial  skill  will  be  thrown  away. 

Post-war  Taxation 

The  Chancellor  predicted  that  by  pre-war  standards  the  general  burden  of 
taxation  would  have  to  remain  high  for  some  considerable  time  because,  although 
war  expenditure  might  diminish  after  Germany  is  defeated,  the  progress  of  social 
and  economic  development  upon  which  the  Government  are  now  working  would 
have  to  be  financed. 

The  United  Kingdom  would  probably  have  to  continue  to  borrow.  Unless 
a  policy  is  followed  of  keeping  purchasing  power  within  reasonable  bounds, 
a  runaway  rise  in  prices  would  take  place,  accompanied  by  a  feverish  boom  and 
then  disillusion  and  bitterness.  It  would  be  no  good  to  rely  solely  on  govern- 
ment controls  to  prevent  that  happening.  If  self-control  was  weakened,  govern- 
ment controls  would  be  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  every  form  of  selfishness 
in  every  section  of  the  community. 
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As  regards  future  policy  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  industry,  assistance  in 
post-war  reconstruction  will  probably  take  the  form  of  a  20  per  cent  income  tax 
allowance  on  expenditures  on  new  plant  and  machinery  and  10  per  cent  on 
expenditures  on  new  industrial  buildings.  In  addition  it  is  proposed,  in  the 
reconstruction  period,  in  the  measurement  of  profits,  to  provide  allowances  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  certain  other  kinds  of  industrial  assets  which  are  used  up 
in  the  earnings  of  profits,  such  as  patents  and  leases. 

Help  will  be  given  to  agriculture  by  the  grant  of  appreciable  financial 
resources  to  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corporation  in  order  that  it  might  make 
a  substantial  reduction  in  its  lending  rates  and  interest. 

Scientific  Research 

In  considering  the  help  which  taxation  policy  could  give  to  research,  the 
Government's  aim  is  to  assist  the  whole  process  of  research  from  its  fundamental 
to  applied  stages.  Any  research  expenditure  of  a  capital  character,  which  meant 
normal  expenditure  on  laboratory  buildings,  plant  and  machinery,  will  be  allowed 
over  a  period  of  five  years  or  for  the  life  of  the  asset  if  there  is  a  deduction  from 
profits  for  income  tax  purposes.  In  addition,  all  current  research  expenditures 
such  as  salaries,  wages,  cost  of  materials  and  labour  will  be  allowed  as  and 
when  incurred  by  the  trader.  None  of  the  above  reliefs  will  be  available  during 
the  war;  they  form  part  of  the  post-war  program. 

Future  Financial  Outlook 

In  conclusion,  the  Chancellor  said  that  the  prospective  deficit  of  revenue, 
although  slightly  larger  than  the  actual  deficit  of  last  year,  was  practically  the 
same  as  was  estimated  in  the  1943  budget.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  is  to  be  derived  from  taxation,  a  higher  proportion  than  in  any 
year  during  this  or  the  last  war.  The  revenue  from  taxation  would  represent 
58  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  requiring  domestic  finance.  It  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  within  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  finance  the  prospective 
deficit  from  savings  and  other  sources  of  a  non-inflationary  character.  It  was 
for  this  reason  unnecessary  to  introduce  new  taxation. 


CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  APRIL 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  Canada's  merchandise 
exports  in  April  were  valued  at  $282,891,000,  exceeding  last  year's  corresponding 
total  by  $55,161,000,  or  24-2  per  cent.  The  aggregate  for  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  was  $1,034,753,000  as  compared  with  $777,924,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  $256,829,000,  or  33  per  cent. 

Commodity  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  April  were  of  the  value  of 
$101,225,000  as  compared  with  $89,315,000  in  April  of  last  year,  while  the  total 
for  the  four  months  of  this  year  aggregated  $384,583,000  as  compared  with 
$248,798,000  in  the  like  period  of  1943.  April  shipments  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $120,273,000  as  against  $81,717,000  in  April,  1943,  the  four-month 
total  standing  at  $394,600,000  as  compared  with  $342,075,000. 

April  exports  to  other  leading  countries  were  as  follows,  totals  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year  being  shown  within  parentheses:  British  India, 
S13.068.000  ($8,401,000);  Egvpt,  $10,333,000  ($14,450,000);  Italy,  $11,483,000 
(nil);  Russia,  $7,118,000  ($1,636,000);  British  South  Africa,  $2,285,000  ($3,- 
025,000);  Newfoundland,  $2,063,000  ($2,657,000);  Jamaica,  $1,135,000  ($1,077,- 
000) ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  $1,076,000  ($856,00) ;  Australia,  $1,755,000  ($7,832,- 
000);  Eire,  $1,219,000  ($373,000);  China,  $1,143,000  (nil);  French  Possessions, 
$1,593,000  ($280,000). 
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The  following  were  among  the  leading  commodities  exported  in  April, 
values  for  April,  1943,  being  shown  within  parentheses:  wheat,  $46,150,000 
($14,804,000) ;  wheat  flour,  $9,866,000  ($5,975,000) ;  seeds,  $4,221,000  ($514,000) ; 
fishery  products,  $4,223,000  ($3,617,000) ;  furs,  $2,465,000  ($2,250,000) ;  wool, 
$2,260,000  ($205,000) ;  planks  and  boards,  $4,822,000  ($5,838,000) ;  wood-pulp, 
$8,491,000  ($7,985,000);  newsprint  paper,  $12,617,000  ($12,068,000);  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  $37,145,000  ($35,512,000);  non-ferrous  metals,  $3,989,000 
($4,569,000);  chemicals,  $6,897,000  ($7,109,000);  fertilizers,  $2,166,000 
($2,062,000). 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by  prin- 
cipal countries  and  commodities  for  the  month  of  April  and  the  four  months 
ending  April,  1944  and  1943: 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Four  Months 

• 

Month  i 

of  April 

ended  April 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

282,891 

227,730 

1,034,753 

777,924 

126,827 

122,716 

482,562 

352,443 

210 

1,405 

1,450 

5,740 

2,285 

3,025 

7,653 

8,362 

49 

28 

307 

162 

381 

655 

1,169 

2,045 

175 

111 

1,054 

466 

13,068 

8,401 

39,656 

37,427 

436 

1,382 

246 

338 

437 

1,788 

1,857 

247 

150 

1,033 

1,045 

1,135 

1,077 

3,711 

3,081 

1,076 

856 

4,524 

4,502 

431 

318 

1,762 

1,603 

2,063 

2,657 

9,892 

9,593 

1,755 

7,832 

12,936 

17,226 

37 

188 

94 

166 

5,959 

4,529 

9,061 

80 

43 

280 

161 

Eire  

1,219 

373 

3,232 

787 

101,225 

89,315 

384,583 

248,798 

Foreign  countries  

156,064 

105,014 

552,191 

425,481 

United  States 

120,273 

81,717 

394,600 

342,075 

430 

479 

1,419 

980 

21 

10 

48 

49 

319 

593 

1,591 

1,616 

Chile  

145 

49 

298 

351 

1,143 

7,805 

87 

'  38 

456 

304 

19 

19 

163 

51 

Cuba  

186 

142 

1,185 

834 

19 

12 

92 

36 

Egypt  

10,333 

14,450 

39,562 

52,299 

1,593 

280 

9,208 

2,250 

11 

123 

72 

Haiti  

51 

185 

90 

17 

16 

37 

46 

199 

428 

887 

838 

654 

2,911 

2,112 

9,268 

11,483 

49,663 

455 

'487 

1,951 

2',093 

19 

18 

115 

184 

32 

23 

82 

108 

70 

207 

158 

37 

322 

38 

76 

30 

426 

268 

303 

201 

409 

6 

118 

16 

7,118 

1,636 

24,422 

4,670 

13 

7 

95 

57 

1 

157 

14 
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Four  Months 
Month  of  April  ended  April 

1944  1943  1944  1943 


Foreign  countries — Con.  Thousands  of  Dollars 

Switzerland   114  583  2,744  3,065 

Turkey   186  7  6,492  29 

Hawaii   150  220  380  761 

Puerto  Rico   177  151  570  432 

Uruguay   63  121  452  316 

Venezuela   109  61  490  215 


Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of  April 


Four  Months 
ended  April 


Total  domestic  exports  . . 

Agricultural  products  

Fruits  

Vegetables  

Grains  

Barley  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Alcoholic  beverages  . . 
Seeds  

Animal  products  

Cattle  (except  for  stock) 

Fishery  products  

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   . . 

Hides,  raw  

Leather,  unmanufactured 
Leather,  manufactured  . . 

Meats  

Butter  

Cheese  


Fibres  and  textiles  

Cotton  

Flax  

Wool  

Artificial  silk  

Wood  and  paper  

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square  

Shingles,  red  cedar  

Pulpwood  

Wood  pulp  

Paper,  newsprint  

Iron  and  products  

Pigs,  ingots,  etc  

Rolling  mill  products  

Tubes  and  pipes  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery,  other  than  farm  .  . 
Motor  vehicles  and  parts  . . 

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold) 

Non-metallic  minerals  

Coal  

Petroleum  

Stone   

Chemicals  

Acids  

Fertilizers  

Soda  compounds  

•Miscellaneous  

Electric  energy  

Films  


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

282,891 

997  730 
LL  Iff  oU 

1  034  7^3 
±,Uo4,  /  Do 

777,924 

82,805 

30,852 

212,675 

90,056 

165 

359 

1,571 

1,299 

721 

l,±ZO 

3  ooa 

3,053 

58  970 

1  8  QQfl 
18,  yoD 

138  49^ 

46,710 

5'l06 

1  ion 

R  890 

3,450 

46,150 

1  4.  804. 

117  Q48 

32,612 

9,866 

o,y  /  o 

90  P>Q1 

21,826 

1,528 

fi  4.37 

4,749 

4,221 

514 

7,229 

3,513 

25,260 

93  307 

1  1  fi  R09 
1 10,OOZ 

84,952 

4.4.4. 

'±'±'± 

ID  / 

1  3fiQ 

1  218 

4,223 

3  Ol  7 

18  313 

lOjOlO 

13,681 

2,465 

9  9fJO 

1  3  300 
lo,oUy 

9,321 

28 

3fi 
oO 

900 

299 

219 

i±o\j 

1  09 1 

1,484 

189 

1  40 
111) 

003 
yUo 

638 

13,886 

12,312 
8 

65,914 

40,491 

166 

'511 

88 

546 

1,431 

4,741 

7,859 

1,436 

1,023 

4,454 

5,512 

4,439 

2,195 

15,076 

6,998 

251 

416 

2,046 

2,213 

173 

418 

941 

1,112 

2,260 

205 

7,281 

809 

487 

399 

2,007 

1,076 

31,435 

31,412 

125,332 

108,283 

4,822 

5,838 

22,015 

19,547 

35 

'  50 

165 

153 

530 

602 

2,119 

1,974 

846 

5,703 

1,0  I  O 

8  401 

7,985 

29,818 

30  01  1 

12  617 

12,068 

47,516 

40  934 

62,794  ; 

50,984 

242,220 

140.424 

515 

2,014 

4,750 

7,278 

744 

200 

2,448 

1,027 

108 

57 

776 

125 

1,127 

1,175 

4,626 

2,825 

227 

300 

1,025 

1,081 

1,542 

557 

5,833 

2,632 

37,145 

35,512 

141,235 

98,706 

23,576 

31,905 

102,728 

107,058 

3,989 

4,569 

17,413 

17,013 

302 

363 

1,673 

1,262 

96 

235 

902 

1,324 

1,618 

1,477 

6,418 

5,416 

6,897 

7,109 

31,340 

25,656 

197 

241 

648 

918 

2,166 

2,062 

9,164 

6,179 

165 

288 

1,502 

1,111 

41,696 

45,397 

171,306 

197,484 

529 

386 

2,464 

2,142 

6 

37 

386 

233 

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1942 

G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II.    Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada 

For  several  years  foodstuffs  have  been  the  principal  commodity  imported 
into  Trinidad  from  Canada  but,  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  manufactured  goods 
have  replaced  foodstuffs  in  import  value,  although  not  in  importance,  as  the 
leading  item  supplied  by  the  Dominion.  Imports  of  manufactured  goods  in 
1942  were  valued  at  $8,136,772  as  compared  with  $10,003,282  in  1941,  the  reduc- 
tion being  largely  accounted  for  by  restricted  supplies  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

Relative  to  other  countries,  Canada's  position  among  those  supplying 
Trinidad  continued  practically  unchanged  in  1942,  the  Dominion  being  credited 
with  24-4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  manufactured  goods  as  compared  with 
25-4  per  cent  in  1941.  Maintenance  of  this  position,  despite  a  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  is  attributable  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
colony's  purchases  of  Canadian  wearing  apparel,  especially  footwear,  hats  and 
shirts,  and  some  improvement  in  the  imports  of  cotton  and  rayon  piece-goods, 
the  extent  of  the  increase  being  limited  mainly  by  the  availability  of  shipping 
space  and  supplies  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  demand.  There  were  increases  also 
in  the  import  values  of  salt,  patent  medicines,  and  toilet  and  flake  soaps. 

As  the  main  source  of  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  Trinidad,  Canada  shipped  to 
a  value  of  $7,468,221  in  1942,  or  41-4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  of 
this  commodity,  as  compared  with  $6,996,895,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  total,  in 
1941.  Canada's  altered  position  in  1942  relative  to  the  United  States,  which 
supplied  13-2  per  cent  of  the  total  foodstuff  imports  as  compared  with  4-3  per 
cent  in  1941,  was,  as  noted  previously,  the  result  of  the  diversion  of  shipping  to 
United  States  ports,  with  consequent  longer  haulage  and  delay  in  transportation 
from  Canada.  This  was  particularly  noteworthy  in  regard  to  supplies  from 
the  Maritime  provinces. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  foodstuffs  from  Canada  over  that 
recorded  for  1941,  amounting  to  $471,326,  is  accounted  for  not  only  by  the 
general  rise  in  prices  in  1942  but  also  by  noteworthy  increases  in  the  volume 
of  imports  of  such  items  as  cured  and  pickled  fish  (other  than  codfish),  con- 
densed milk,  cheese,  canned  meats,  pickled  pork,  commercial  mixed  grains, 
manufactured  cereals,  dried  peas,  and  oats. 

The  standard  foodstuff  items  of  import  from  Canada,  such  as  flour,  codfish, 
and  fresh  vegetables,  were  all  lower  in  volume  and  value  than  in  1941.  There 
were  reductions  also  in  the  imports  of  beer,  apples,  eggs,  canned  vegetables, 
and  hay. 

Imports  of  lumber,  which  are  classified  under  the  heading  "raw  and  semi- 
manufactured goods",  were  down  in  1942,  mainly  on  account  of  the  drop  in 
imports  of  Douglas  fir  and  cedar  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  whence  shipping  space 
at  economical  prices  was  unobtainable.  The  value  of  Douglas  fir  imports,  which 
in  1941  amounted  to  $633,109,  was  only  $170,830  in  1942. 

On  account  of  the  reduction  in  lumber  supplies  from  Canada,  the  Trinidad 
market  was  forced  to  depend  mainly  on  pitch  pine  from  southern  ports  of  the 
United  States,  imports  therefrom  being  valued  at  $1,043,342  as  compared  with 
$861,440  in  1941. 

Following  are  details  of  imports  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers,  of  which 
supplies  from  Canada  were  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,  with  comparative  figures 
for  1941  being  shown  within  parentheses: 

Food  and  Feedsttjffs 

Oats.— Total.  45,400  cwt,,  $160,806  (52,137  cwt..  $139,804)  i  Canada,  45,000  cwt.,  $160,806 
(52,117  cwt.,  $139,750). 
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Grain  (Other  Sorts).— Total,  2,573  cwt.,  $7,301  (1,536  cwt.,  $5,574):  United  States,  $940; 
Canada,  1.584  cwt.,  $6,074  (1,507  cwt.,  $5,253). 

Dried  Beans  and  Peas  (Other  Sorts).— Total,  21,975  cwt.,  $226,083  (40,539  cwt.,  $209,515) : 
Argentina,  $29,589;  Chile,  $43,225;  United  States,  $104,869;  Canada,  3,754  cwt.,  $37,102 
(340  cwt.,  $2,322). 

Wheat  Flour.— -Total,  597,127  cwt.,  $2,301,893  (772,730  cwt.,  $2,396,302) :  Canada,  596,321 
cwt.,  $2,298,712  (772,707  cwt.,  $2,396,302). 

Cornmeal.— Total,  9,212  cwt.,  $49,901  (12.699  cwt.,  $49,126):  Canada,  9,168  cwt., 
$49,774  (11,799  cwt.,  $46,148). 

Other  Manufactured  Cereals,  n.o .p.— Total,  10,895  cwt.,  $174,772  (10,705  cwt,  $96,575) : 
Canada,  10.546  cwt,  $166,064  (9,792  cwt.,  $78,445). 

Commercial  Mixed  Feeding-stuffs  (Grains).— -Total,  1,388  tons,  $123,114  (1,278  tons, 
$82,890):    Canada,  1,388  tons,  $123,114  (1,278  tons,  $82,890). 

Commercial  Mixed  Feeding-stuffs  (Meals).— Total,  510  tons,  $50,269  (873  tons,  $65,388) : 
Canada,  509  tons,  $50,181  (870  tons,  $65,133). 

Commercial  Mixed  Feeding-stuffs  (Hay).— -Total,  62  tons,  $6,091  (194  tons,  $37,450): 
Canada  62  tons,  $6,091  (190  tons,  $37,204). 

Feeding-stuffs  for  Animals,  n.o. p. .—Total,  107  tons,  $12,345  (140  tons,  $11,650) :  Argen- 
tina, $3,487;  Canada,  59  tons,  $6,982  ($1,315). 

Pickled  or  Salted  Pork.— Total.  43,309  cwt,  $740,978  (28.265  cwt,  $316,645) :  Argentina, 
$138,142;  United  States,  $346,977;  Canada,  15,945  cwt,  $248,859  (9,132  cwt,  $92,067). 

Bacon  and  Ham.— Total,  13,499  cwt,  $414,600  (15,399  cwt,  $367,057):  Argentina, 
$311,794;  United  States,  $14,524;  Canada,  1,602  cwt,  $76,995  (2,381  cwt,  $89,935). 

Pickled  or  Salted  Meats,  n.o. p. —Total,  345  cwt,  $10,960  (164  cwt,  $3,495) :  Canada,  315 
cwt,  $9,965  (146  cwt,  $3,221). 

Smoked  or  Cured  Meats,  n.o. p.— Total,  2,306  cwt,  $76,303  (1,983  cwt,  $54,672) :  Argentina, 
$60,007;  United  States,  $3,603;  Canada,  371  cwt,  $11,784  (176  cwt,  $3,739). 

Canned  Meats  (Other  Sorts).— Total,  25,430  cwt,  $927,066  (11,617  cwt,  $325,919): 
Argentina,  $688,306;  Uruguay,  $87,447;  United  States,  $7,333;  Canada,  2,358  cwt,  $123,148 
(342  cwt,  $12,965). 

Other  Fish,  Cured  or  Salted.— -Total.  19,724  cwt,  $317,737  (6,989  cwt,  $63,710) :  New- 
foundland, $31,243;  Venezuela,  $52,417;  Canada,  14,182  cwt,  $229,246  (6,072  cwt,  $45,792). 

Canned  Fish.— Total,  18,642  cwt,  $496,909  (16,377  cwt,  $349,076):  Venezuela,  $118,593; 
Canada,  13,439  cwt,  $339,019  (15,147  cwt.,  $310,295). 

Mustard.— Total,  231  cwt,  $9,103  (164  cwt,  $7,161):  Canada,  219  cwt,  $8,082  (125  cwt, 
$4,156). 

Vegetables,  Canned  or  Preserved.— Total,  1,377  cwt,  $19,464  (6,570  cwt,  $91,985) : 
United  States,  $5,053;  Canada,  970  cwt,  $13,912  (6,226  cwt,  $80,337). 

Vinegar.— Total  10,952  gal,  $13,402  (7,969  gal,  $6,038):  Canada,  8,848  gal,  $12,163 
(3,981  gal,  $3,515). 

Preparations  and  Provisions  for  use  as  Food,  n.o. p .—Total,  $861,266  ($497,694) :  Great 
Britain,  $110,507;  Argentina,  $84,690;  United  States,  $175,793;  Canada,  $480,422  ($261,878). 

Tobacco— Unmanufactured  Leaf.— Total,  839,996  lb,  $292,321  (945,143  lb,  $300,702); 
United  States,  890,447;  Canada,  614,782  lb,  $200,888  (737.371  lb,  $249,658). 

Cigarettes,  Manufactured  in  the  Empire.— -Total,  9,381  lb,  $18,787  (35,106  lb,  $68,059) : 
Canada,  8,687  lb,  $17,366  (2  301  lb,  $3,558). 

Other  Manufactured  Tobacco,  made  entirely  from  Empire  Tobacco. — Total,  18,599  lb, 
$8,699  (2,816  lb,  $4,265):  Canada,  16,650  lb,  $5,775  (116  lb,  $149). 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured 

Mining  Products,  Unmanufactured,  n.o. p. — Total.  7,403  tons,  $124,108  (9,164  tons, 
S314.240):  Great  Britain,  $14,162;  United  States,  $57,967;  Canada,  378  tons,  $42,579  (1,530 
tons,  $470). 

Douglas  Fir,  Undressed.— -Total.  2,567  loads,  $123,142  (10,667  loads,  $421,397):  Canada, 
2.506  loads,  $118,982  (10,590  loads,  $417,122). 

Other  Sorts,  Undressed.— Total,  262  loads,  $17,108  (320  loads,  $14,150):  Canada,  261 
loads,  S17,065  (  308  loads,  $13,597). 

Butler.— Total,  17.203  cwt..  $729,224  (18,171  cwt,  $639,318):  Australia,  $159,121;  Argen- 
tina. $428,507;  Brazil,  $37,603;  Canada,  744  cwt,  $49,460  (780  cwt,  $34,033). 

Cheese.— Total,  7.836  cwt,  $281,016  (6.831  cwt,  $184,287):  Argentina,  $13,253;  United 
States,  $27,889;  Canada,  6,350  cwt..  $229,016  (6,251  cwt,  $166,116). 

Eggs  in  Shell.— Total.  4,125  great  hundreds,  $20,573  (21,933  great  hundreds,  $98,328)  : 
Canada,  3,971  great  hundreds,  $19,791  (21,307  great  hundreds,  $97,390). 
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Milk,  Condensed  or  otherwise  preserved  (not  less  than  8  per  cent  Butter  Fat  content). — 
Total,  81,901  cwt.,  $1,783,725  (73,167  cwt.,  $1,227,136):  Great  Britain,  $4,739;  United  States, 
$140,782;  Canada,  73,592  cwt.,  $1,633,587;  (73,022  cwt.,  $1,221,083). 

Apples.— Total,  916  cwt.,  $8,928  (9,072  cwt.,  $63,355) :  Canada,  908  cwt.,  $8,862  (9,068  cwt., 
$63,306). 

Onions.— Total,  52,106  bus.,  $149,490  (67,917  bus.,  $196,411):  Argentina,  $111,569;  Can- 
ada, 9,456  bus.,  $32,406  (25,365  bus.,  $70,464). 

Potatoes.— Total,  45,135  cwt.,  $222,404  (120.691  cwt,,  $326,305):  Argentina,  $11,138- 
Canada,  42,926  cwt.,  $208,870  (117,558  cwt.,  $319,517). 

Fresh  Vegetables,  Other  Sorts.— Total,  5,482  cwt.,  $25,782  (30,631  cwt.,  $85,254) :  British 
West  Indies,  $15,201;  Canada,  1,181  cwt.,  $9,962  (7,597  cwt,,  $44,421). 

Beer.— Total,  5,088  bbl.  (of  36  gal.).  $322,822;  (6,822  bbl.,  $370,201):  Great  Britain, 
$206,731;  Canada,  1,622  bbl.,  $108,432  (3,846  bbl.,  $208,570). 

Cocoa,  other  than  Confectionery.— -Total,  818  cwt.,  $18,970  (2,364  cwt.,  $48,983) :  Aus- 
tralia, 4.778;  Canada,  608  cwt.,  $13,193  (538  cwt.,  $6,477). 

Cordiajs  and  Liqueurs  Other  Sorts— Total,  4,676  liquid  gal.,  $42,158  (3,013  liq.  gal., 
$39,450):  Great  Britain,  $20,368;  Argentina,  $6,067;  Canada,  642  gal.,  $13,190  (844  liq.  gal., 
$15,820). 

Codfish,  Cured  or  Salted.— -Total,  28,605  cwt.,  $536,908  (43,466  cwt.,  $587,989):  New- 
foundland, $134,844;  Canada,  20,051  cwt.,  $396,800  (34,826  cwt.,  $459,069). 

Cedar,  Dressed.— Total  916  loads,  $42,013  (5,693  loads,  $195,710);  all  from  Canada. 

Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— Total,  1.229  loads,  $54,566  (6,010  loads,  $215,987):  Canada,  1,188 
loads,  $51,848  (6,010  loads,  $215,987). 

Other  Sorts,  Partly  or  Wholly  Planed.— Total,  1,322  loads,  $69,114  (1,669  loads,  $69,960): 
Canada,  1,322  loads,  $69,114  (1,667  loads,  $69,935). 

Shingles.— Total,  853,820  in  number,  $19,541  (1,566,520,  $29,803) :  Canada,  828,820,  $19,255 
(1,318,520,  $27,074). 

Shooks,  White  Oak.— Total,  266,062  in  number,  $135,712  (184,366,  $41,788):  United 
States,  $71,731;  Canada,  137,361,  $63,981  (94,313,  $18,818). 

Shooks,  Other  than  Oak.— Total,  1,340,150  in  number,  $86,503  (3,848,386,  $125,808): 
United  States,  $43,589;  Canada,  561,459,  $40,317  (526,973,  $33,642). 

Linseed  Oil.— Total,  102  tons,  $32,529  (223  tons,  $53,089):  Great  Britain,  $16,412; 
Argentina,  $6,128;  Canada,  33  tons,  $9,705  (173  tons,  $39,862). 

Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

Sheet  Window-glass.— -Total,  7,183  cwt..  $78,461  (5,781  cwt.,  $53,144) :  Great  Britain, 
$45,599;  Canada,  2,524  cwt.,  $32,323  (1,192  cwt.,  $12,834). 

Cements- Total.  22,673  tons,  $644,972  (49,495  tons,  $1,168,200):  Great  Britain,  $497,456; 
United  States,  $15,883;  Canada,  4,967  tons,  $131,633  (15,565  tons,  $344,544). 

Bars  and  Rods.— Total,  1.733  tons,  $108,077  (1,346  tons,  $178,354) :  United  States,  $165,260; 
Canada,  264  tons,  $25,355  (763  tons,  $85,539). 

Angles,  Shapes,  Sections,  Girders,  etc.— Total,  2,097  tons.  $281,905  (6,543  tons,  $885,361): 
Great  Britain.  $50,162;  United  States,  945  tons,  $165,347;  Canada,  913  tons.  $66,396  (1,352 
tons,  $211,547). 

Tubes,  Pipes  and  Fittings,  up  to  6  Inches  in  Diameter. — Total,  4,611  tons,  $976,408 
(9,362  tons,  $1,762,509):  Great  Britain,  $96,680;  United  States,  $788,712;  Canada,  620  tons, 
$91,016  (2,484  tons,  $406,915). 

Tubes,  Pipes  and  Fittings,  over  6  Inches  in  Diameter. — Total,  6,912  tons,  $1,157,314 
(11,455  tons,  $1,815,022):  Great  Britain,  $74,317;  United  States,  $1,057,154;  Canada,  47  tons, 
$25,843  (17  tons,  $5,355). 

Wire  Netting,  Fencing  and  Mesh,  All  Kinds.— Total,  34  tons,  $17,623  (134  tons,  $60,010) : 
Great  Britain,  $4,333,  United  States,  $7,629;  'Canada,  11  tons,  $5,661  (84  tons,  $35,426). 

Other  Sorts  of  Wire  Manufactures.— -Total,  $124,214  ($131,171):  Great  Britain,  $8,466; 
United  States,  $93,459;  Canada,  $22,289  ($75,398). 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Screws  and  Tacks.— Total,  371  tons,  $168,586  (  382  tons,  $132,617): 
Great  Britain,  68  tons,  $23,003;  United  States,  $134,556;  Canada,  36  tons,  $10,869  (162  tons, 
$43,618). 

Furniture  of  Metal,  and  Parts.— Total,  149  tons,  $62,836  (399  tons,  $174,971):  Great 
Britain,  $14,950;  United  States,  $38,390;  Canada,  44  tons,  $9,396  (282  tons,  $129,062). 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Unenumerated.— Total,  $874,363  ($1,387,228) :  Great 
Britain,  $228,454;  United  States,  $583,572;  Canada,  $61,214  ($159,538). 

Other  Manufactures,  Aluminum,  n.o.p.— Total,  1,126  cwt.,  $18,777  (621  cwt.,  $36,625): 
United  States,  $3,117;  Canada,  938  cwt.,  $13,707  (242  cwt,,  $15,777). 
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Manufactures  of  Brass  and  Alloys  of  Copper,  n.o.p. — Total,  1,981  cwt.,  $145,483  (3,797 
cwt.,  $224,019):  Great  Britain,  $88,790;  United  States,  $37,877;  Canada,  234  cwt.,  $18,816 
(1,390  cwt.,  $69,543). 

Copper  Manufactures,  n.o.p.— Tdtalj  1,973  cwt,,  $84,233  (4.555  cwt..  $126  444):  Great 
Britain,  $24,807;  United  States,  $48,423;  Canada,  367  cwt.,  $10,959  (2,254  cwt.,  $60,842). 

Pig  Lead.— Total,  88  tons,  $20,785  (14  tons,  $2,312):  Canada,  74  tons,  $17,439  (10  tons, 
$1,739). 

Lead  Manufactures,  n.o.p.— Total,  1,309  cwt.,  $22,454  (2,829  cwt.,  $64,077) ;  Great  Britain, 
$9,198;  Canada,  442  cwt.,  $10,490  (2,244  cwt,,  $48,149). 

Soft  Solder.— Total,  168,  cwt,,  $8,289  (680  cwt.,  $29,132):  Canada,  124  cwt,  $6,174  (167 
cwt.,  $6,389). 

Metal  (Other  Sorts) .—Total,  461  cwt,  $28,948  (424  cwt,,  $22,312):  Great  Britain,  $10,126; 
United  States,  $5,889;  Canada,  280  cwt,  $11,178  (238  cwt,  $7,850). 

Wrought  Metal  (Other  Sorts).— Total,  3,676  cwt,  $48,121  (2,719  cwt,  $28,719):  United 
States,  $33,938;  Canada,  491  cwt,  $10,698  (  24  cwt,  $965). 

Cutlery  (Knives).— Total.  10,946  doz,  $33,105;  (6,621  doz,  $18,384):  United  States, 
$23,469;  Canada,  3,933  doz,  $8,437  (1,601  doz,  $4,255). 

Razor  Blades.— Total,  27,054  gross,  $55,031  (10,234  gross,  $24,884) :  United  States,  $20,749; 
Canada,  12,320  gross,  $34,282  (6.944  gross,  $21,344). 

Hardware,  Other  than  Hollow-ware,  n.o.p.— -Total,  3,289  cwt,  $199,023  (4,081  cwt, 
$164,784):  Great  Britain,  $61,711;  United  States.  $95,571;  Canada,  539  cwt,.  $41,098  (965  cwt., 
$37,919). 

Artisans'  Tools.— Total,  $188,745  ($162,058) :  Great  Britain,  $59,781 ;  United  States, 
$91,703;  Canada,  $37,151  ($31,451). 

Photographic  and  Cinematograph  Appliances  and  Accessories,  n.o.p. — Total.  $44,846 
($51,246):  United  States,  $6,548;  Canada,  $29,099  ($34,679). 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Appliances,  n.o.p— Total,  $118,478  ($208,232) :  Great  Britain, 
$39,335;  United  States,  $67,887;  Canada,  $11,203  ($44,601). 

Watches.— Total.  10,533  in  number,  $73,774  (11,629,  $64,200):  Switzerland,  $59,401; 
Canada,  851,  $13,043  (4,953,  $17,244). 

Insulated  Electric  Wire  and  Cables.— Total,  $298,100  ($212,998):  Great  Britain,  $132,592; 
United  States,  $101,456;  Canada,  $64,022  ($45,992). 

Wireless  Apparatus.— Total,  $114,929  ($116,450):  Great  Britain,  $59,627;  United  States, 
$44,319;  Canada,  $10,810  ($23,326). 

Bulbs,  Electric-light,  under  20  Volts.— Total,  117.271  in  number,  $11,643  (178,051, 
$15,173):  Great  Britain,  $4,476;  Canada,  65.145,  $5,175  (45,874,  $5,953). 

Bulbs,  Electric-light,  Over  20  Volts.— -Total,  287,174  in  number,  $60,138  (235,352,  $43,853) : 
Great  Britain,  £47,048;  United  States,  $6,897;  Canada,  32.745,  $6,193  (51,307,  $7,566). 

Other  Electric-light  Appliances.— Total.  $43,987  ($34,959):  Great  Britain,  $15,489;  United 
States,  $19,414;  Canada,  $8,907  ($9,369). 

Accumulators,  including  Parts.— Total,  $29,659  ($38,423):  Canada,  $26,087  ($36,347). 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus,  n.o.p.— -Total,  $313,731  ($340,998)  :  Great  Britain, 
$80,183;  United  States,  $183,536;  Canada,  $48,720  ($71,294). 


LUMBER  FOR  SHIPPING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  April  22,  1944. — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  quoting 
the  War  Production  Board,  indicated  recently  the  extent  to  which  lumber  is 
used  for  shipping  in  the  United  States.  Almost  half  of  the  lumber  produced 
in  this  country  in  1943  is  reported  to  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and 
requirements  are  expected  to  be  greater  during  the  current  year. 

Shipping  lumber  includes  boxing,  crating  and  dunnage.  Consumption  for 
this  purpose  has  risen  steadily,  and  the  16,500,000;000  feet  used  in  1943  was 
three  times  as  much  as  was  needed  in  1941.  Approximately  87  per  cent  of  the 
lumber  used  for  boxing,  crating  and  dunnage  in  1943  was  directly  or  indirectly 
for  military  needs. 

Practically  everything  that  goes  overseas,  except  food  and  clothing,  must 
be  tightly  boxed  in  wood.  It  takes  300  feet  of  lumber  to  ship  one  righting 
man's  initial  supplies  overseas  and  nearly  50  feet  a  month  from  then  on  to  keep 
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him  supplied.  This  does  not  include  shipping  lumber  for  munitions,  tanks, 
trucks  and  many  other  items  needed  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  addition,  lumber 
is  urgently  needed  to  rebuild  ports  and  other,  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  50,000,000  feet,  or  nearly  2,000  carloads,  were  used  for  reconstruction  at 
the  Port  of  Naples. 

Supply  Position 

Lumber  consumption  is  said  to  have  exceeded  production  by  nearly  7,000,- 
000,000  feet  in  1942  and  by  4,000,000,000  feet  in  1943.  The  difference  was  made 
up  by  taking  lumber  from  stocks.  Such  heavy  withdrawals  can  no  longer  be 
made,  as  stocks  are  now  low,  and  the  species,  grades  and  sizes  most  needed  for 
war  uses  are  particularly  scarce. 

Shortage  of  logging  equipment — chiefly  tractors,  trucks  and  heavy  tires — is 
one  of  the  factors  limiting  production.  The  principal  difficulty,  however,  is  the 
shortage  of  manpower.  Present  manpower  is  estimated  to  be  about  23  per  cent 
less  than  in  normal  times,  when  there  were  approximately  400,000  workers  in 
the  woods  and  mills.  Many  workers  have  gone  into  the  armed  forces,  and 
others  have  left  the  woods  industries  for  shipbuilding  and  other  war  production 
jobs. 

To  bring  consumption  of  lumber  into  balance  with  production,  an  over-all 
lumber  control  plan  has  been  initiated.  As  a  first  step,  all  large  industrial 
consumers  of  lumber — those  using  more  than  50,000  feet  per  quarter — must  file 
reports  by  April  25  giving  details  of  the  quantities  they  need  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  is  to  be  used.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  a  system  of  "purchase 
authorizations"  is  expected  to  be  set  up,  effective  July  1,  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  adequate  supplies  of  lumber  for  the  most  essential  needs.  Military 
requirements,  of  course,  come  first,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  how 
relatively  less  essential  demand  can  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  available 
supplies. 

CIVILIAN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  3,  1944. — With  reference  to  the  report  on  arrangements 
for  expediting  the  shipment  of  civilian  supplies  to  Middle  East  countries, 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2095  (March  25.  1944),  the 
Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies  has  announced  that  additional 
countries  are  now  included  within  the  scope  of  the  procedure  adopted  to 
facilitate  exports  to  this  area  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  new 
countries  and  the  authorities  to  which  importers  in  those  countries  must  apply 
for  import  licences  are  as  follows: 

Aden:    Director  of  Economic  Control,  Aden. 

Cyprus:    Controller  of  Supplies,  Department  of  Co-operation,  Nicosia. 
Cyrenaica:    British  Military  Administration,  Benghazi. 
French  Somaliland:    Governor  of  French  Somaliland,  Djibuti. 
Palestine:    War  Supplies  Board,  Jerusalem. 

Trans-Jordan :    Director  of  Customs,  Trade  and  Industry,  Amman. 
Tripolitania :    British  Military  Administration,  Tripoli. 

The  competent  authority  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  changed  to  the  "Coordinating 
Committee  for  Allocation  of  Import  Licences  through  the  Office  of  Mines  and 
Public  Works,  Jedda". 

Shipping  Companies 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Combined  Agency  for  Middle  East  Supplies 
has  announced  that  shipments  for  Iran  and  Iraq  are  handled  only  by  the 
Isthmian,  Kerr,  and  Norton  Lilly  companies. 
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CO-ORDINATION  OF  POST-WAR  TRADE  POLICIES 

From  the  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Committees  to  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  1943  Joint  Session 

All  over  the  world  the  war  has  created  new  stresses  and  disequilibria  which 
will  call  for  special  remedies  or  involve  radical  readjustments.  Many  of  the 
countries  which  have  been  devastated  by  the  war  will  have  to  rebuild  their 
whole  economic  systems,  and  the  future  commercial  policies  of  these  countries 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  degree  of  international  co-operation  on  which 
they  can  rely  for  their  relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  as  well  as  for 
their  future  development.  Other  countries,  which  have  not  been  so  devastated, 
have  lost,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  assets  and  investments  accumulated  by  past 
generations,  and  their  commercial  policies  will  inevitably  be  influenced  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  gap  in  their  balance  of  payments  can  be  filled  by  the 
expansion  of  exports.  Yet  another  group  of  countries  have  suffered  little  direct 
damage  from  war  operations  and  have  intensified  their  industrial  development. 
These  countries  will  wish  not  only  to  maintain  these  industries  but  to  carry 
further  the  process  of  industrialization  on  which  indeed  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  certain  of  them  will  undoubtedly  depend.  In  all  countries, 
there  will  be  an  immense  readjustment  of  productive  industry  from  war  to 
peacetime  requirements;  and  the  more  their  respective  policies  can  be  co- 
ordinated, the  easier  will  be  the  process  of  recovery  and  the  better  the  prospects 
of  restoring  general  business  activity.  There  will  inevitably  be  problems  of 
interrelations,  e.g.  between  those  countries  which  seek  to  revive  a  trade 
system  based  on  private  enterprise  and  those  which  prefer  to  maintain  a  system 
of  governmental  control ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  satisfactory  solutions  should 
not  be  found  for  these  varying  problems.  Indeed,  the  situation  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period,  when  the  shortage  of  goods  will  reduce  the  incentives  to  restric- 
tionist  policies,  will  be  exceptionally  fluid.  In  our  view  it  is  of  cardinal  import- 
ance that  the  governments  should  formulate,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  joint  policies 
to  mould  this  fluid  condition  before  it  has  crystallized  and  to  direct  the  trends 
during  the  transition  period  so  as  to  establish  an  international  system  of  maxi- 
mum trade  with  rising  living  standards  and  the  fullest  employment  of  economic 
resources  in  all  countries  unhampered  by  unduly  high  tariffs,  exchange  controls, 
and  quantitative  restrictions. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Trinidad 

Import  Licences  for  Canned  Soups  from  Canada 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  notified  importers  on  April  22,  that  no  further 
licences  would  be  granted  for  the  importation  of  canned  soups  from  Canada 
prior  to  July  1,  as  licences  have  already  been  issued  for  a  quantity  in  excess  of 
the  allocation  made  to  the  Colony  by  Canada  for  the  first  half  of  1944. 

Import  Licences  for  Earthenware 

Notice  was  issued  on  May  1  by  the  Trinidad  Control  Board  that  licences 
will  now  be  granted  for  the  importation  of  chinaware  and  porcelain  ware  on 
the  basis  of  150  per  cent  of  the  average  imports  during  the  years  1938  and  1939. 

British  Guiana 

Allocation  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Feeds  from  Canada  Increased 

Importers  were  notified  on  April  24  by  the  British  Guiana  Controller  of 
Supplies  and  Prices  that  the  animal  and  poultry  feed  allocation  from  Canada 
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for  the  half-year  ending  June,  1944,  has  been  increased,  and  importers  are 
requested  to  apply  to  the  Commodity  Control  Office  for  information  regarding 
additional  quotas. 

Importation  of  Rubber  Footwear 

•Importers  were  notified  on  April  24  that  applications  for  the  importation 
into  British  Guiana  of  rubber  footwear  from  sources  other  than  Canada  or  the 
United  States  will  be  received  for  consideration. 

Import  Licences  for  Wine  from  Canada 

The  British  Guiana  Controller  of  Supplies  and  Prices  announced  on  April  25 
that  import  licences  are  being  issued  for  the  importation  of  wine  from  Canada 
on  the  basis  pf  3,000  gallons  for  1944. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  15,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  15,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  May  8,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Great  Britain. 

Present  or 
Unit  Former 

Gold  Parity 

Buying 
Selling 

Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
May  8           May  15 

$4.4300  $4.4300 
4.4700  4.4700 

Official 
Bank  Rate 

2 

United  States. 

1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 

1.1000 
1.1100 

1.1000 
1.1100 

i 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.4200 
4.4800 

4.4200 
4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

Free 

.3304 
.2764 

.3304 
.2771 

3J 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

Free 

.0673 
.0569 

.0673 
.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1 .0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

Export 

.0574 
.0444 

.0574 
.0444 

3-4J 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

.7307 
.5879 

.7307 
.5879 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.3862 
4.4590 

3 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 
Bid 
OffeT 

4.5380 
4.5906 

4.5380 
4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 
Offer 

3.5440 
3.5940- 

3.5440 
3.5940 

li 
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Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed*  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom.  * 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA  IN  1943 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bombay,  April  15,  1944. — There  were  several  noteworthy  features  of  the 
1943  business  year  in  India.  The  favourable  trends  in  the  war  on  several  fronts 
produced  a  general  atmosphere  of  optimism  which  was  reflected  in  various  forms 
throughout  Indian  industry  and  commerce.  This  relaxation  of  strain  and  an 
improvement  in  prospects  for  the  future  were  contributing  factors  in  a  general 
tendency  towards  inflation  which  was  already  evident  from  numerous  indices 
of  commercial  and  financial  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  India  experienced 
a  widespread  shortage  of  food  and  many  other  commodities.  The  Government 
extended  and  tightened  many  of  its  controls  over  industry,  trade,  and  civilian 
consumption  until  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  general  regulation  of  such  activities 
approached  in  severity  the  measures  which  have  been  in  force  in  other  countries 
since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Statistics  of  foreign  trade  showed  an  appreciable 
decline  in  total  value  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  due  primarily  to  rigid 
restrictions  against  the  import  of  non-essential  goods  and  to  the  loss  of  numerous 
foreign  markets.  Political  unrest  interfered  with  production  in  some  of  the 
major  industries,  but  the  general  effect  was  less  serious  than  on  numerous  past 
occasions.  Altogether  the  year  was  less  progressive  or  noteworthy  than  some 
preceding  ones,  it  was  a  period  of  steady  production  in  the  main  wa^in^ttstTTES^ 
and  those  concerned  with  meeting  an  increased  demand  fron^^^ne  domestic  v: 
market.  Jjr 
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Agriculture 

Indian  agriculture  has  been  forced  to  adapt  itself  to  an  unusual  extent  to 
wartime  conditions,  and  in  1943  it  had  to  contend  with  the  cumulative  effect  of 
four  years  of  reduced  imports  of  foodstuffs,  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  for  some 
of  its  staple  exports,  and  increased  demand  from  a  growing  population  augmented 
by  a  considerable  number  of  service  personnel.  The  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments,  recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  an  increased  production  of  food- 
stuffs, carried  out  numerous  campaigns  designed  to  curtail  the  output  of  non- 
essential crops  in  favour  of  food  grains.  These  efforts  were  reasonably  success- 
ful, although  their  eventual  value  was  minimized  by  the  inadequacy  of  trans- 
portation and  distributing  facilities,  which  have  not  to  date  been  geared  to 
permit  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  supplies  between  producing  and  consuming 
areas. 

The  Indian  agriculturist  continues  to  receive  unusually  poor  returns  for  his 
labour,  and  it  is  this  factor  which,  more  than  any  other,  acts  as  a  drag  on  efforts 
to  stimulate  production.  Various  measures  now  being  enforced  to  prevent  unfair 
practices  by  middlemen,  hoarding,  and  profiteering  may  eventually  react  on  the 
cultivator's  income,  with  a  resultant  improvement  in  the  output  of  food  grains 
and  other  essential  crops. 

Government  estimates  of  the  production  of  principal  crops  during  1943 
show  substantial  increases  in  the  case  of  jute,  sugar  cane,  castor  seed,  sesamum, 
and  linseed,  and  a  slight  improvement  in  the  groundnut  and  wheat  crops.  There 
were  small  declines  in  the  rice  and  rape  and  mustard-seed  crops  and  a  heavy 
falling-off  in  raw-cotton  output.  Details  of  production  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Indian  Agricultural  Production 

1941-42  1942-43 

Bales  Bales 

Cotton                                                                       5,980,000  4.554,000 

Jute                                                                             5,474,000  9,062,000 

Tons  Tons 

Sugar  cane                                                                   3,957,000  5,692,000 

Castor  seed                                                                      91,000  147,000 

Groundnuts  \.  ..            2.546,000  2,714,000 

Rice                                                                           25,567,000  24,533.000 

Rape  and  mustard  seed  '          1,109,000  1,043,000 

Linseed                                                                          361.000  411,000 

Wheat                                                                        10,037,000  10,971,000 

Sesamum                                                                        415.000  463,000 

Manufacturing 

The  Indian  manufacturing  industry  was  primarily  concerned  with  war 
production  during  1943,  and  most  of  its  branches  maintained  high  levels  of  out- 
put. There  was.  comparatively  little  progress  achieved  in  the  development  of 
new  undertakings,  due  mainly  to  the  shortage  of  material  and  equipment  result- 
ing from  the  incidence  of  import  control  regulations,  but  considerable  advances 
were  made  in  the  consolidation  of  several  industries  which  had  been  established 
during  preceding  years.  In  all  such  undertakings  several  marked  fluctuations  in 
production  and  some  decreases  were  occasioned  by  a  serious  shortage  of  coal 
supplies.  There  was  also  some  labour  trouble,  due  mainly  to  political  disturb- 
ances throughout  the  country.  The  year  was  by  no  means  a  noteworthy  one, 
although  the  progress  made  by  various  of  India's  newer  industries  indicates  the 
probability  of  their  remaining  a  permanent  part  of  the  country's  economic 
scheme  in  post-war  years. 

JUTE 

The  jute  industry,  which  had  experienced  a  poor  year  in  1942,  received 
substantial  encouragement  in  the  early  months  of  1943  in  the  form  of  several 
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unusually  large  orders  for  Hessian  cloth  for  the  United  States  Government.  The 
actual  value  of  the  business  was  enhanced  by  this  encouraging  sign  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  foreign  demand  for  jute  products  in  preference  to  substitute  material.-. 

Production  received  several  serious  set-backs  through  a  wholesale  exodus 
of  labour  following  a  few  Japanese  bombing  attacks  on  Calcutta  and  from  a 
series  of  coal  shortages  later  in  the  year.  The  year's  output  is  estimated  to 
be  slightly  below  1942  figures. 

COTTON 

The  cotton-mill  industry,  stimulated  by  abnormal  domestic  demand  and 
large  orders  for  service  equipment  for  use  in  India  and  abroad,  is  estimated  to 
have  exceeded  all  previous  figures  of  production.  Up  to  the  end  of  August  there 
had  been  a  marked  improvement  in  all  indices  of  activity  and  output,  and  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  similar  progress  was  maintained  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

A  serious  shortage  of  standard  types  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  domestic  market, 
steadily  rising  prices,  and  numerous  evidences  of  hoarding  and  profiteering  led 
to  a  greatly  increased  measure  of  government  control  of  the  trade  and,  although 
the  position  is  still  somewhat  obscure,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Government's  main 
objective  of  ensuring  fair  distribution  of  cloth  throughout  the  country  at  reason- 
able prices  will  soon  be  achieved. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Further  progress  in  the  production  of  standard  types  of  iron  and  steel  goods 
and  in  the  development  of  new  processes  was  recorded  by  India's  iron  and  steel 
industry  during  1943.  Details  of  production  throughout  the  industry  or  by  the 
larger  units  in  it  are  not  available,  but  India's  contribution  to  the  combined  war 
effort  in  connection  with  these  particular  goods  has  undoubtedly  been  sub- 
stantial. The  regular  maintenance  of  supplies  of  standard  iron  and  steel  goods 
to  domestic  consumers  has  been  of  secondary  importance  only. 

TEA 

The  tea  trade  had  an  uneventful  year.  Production  was  supported  by  the 
assurance  that  all  available  stocks  would  be  sold  at  fair  prices  under  the  agree- 
ment by  which  the  United  Kingdom  Government  contracted  to  take  over  the 
whole  of  India's  output.  A  seriously  adverse  factor  has  been  the  heavy  drain 
by  the  services  on  the  European  staffs  of  the  tea  gardens,  although  the  position 
has  recently  been  reasonably  well  adjusted.  Exports  showed  a  substantial 
increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

coal 

The  coal-mining  industry  has  operated  under  unusually  adverse  conditions 
during  recent  times.  The  Government,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  labour  forces  in  the  coal-mining  districts,  legislated  against  the  employment 
of  women  underground.  This  resulted  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners  refus- 
ing to  work,  and  output  fell  off  seriously.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  food 
shortage  in  the  coal-mining  areas,  while  the  scarcity  of  railway  rolling  stock 
made  it  difficult  to  supply  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  main  consuming  centres. 
Obstacles  in  the  way  of  maintenance  of  equipment  added  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  The  year  was  altogether  one  of  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  and  the  position  at  its  end  offered  little  hope  of  early  improvement, 

SUGAR 

India's  sur£ar  industry,  which  has  for  years  experienced  widely  fluctuating 
fortunes  operated  under  government  control  during  1943.  The  year  in  general  was 
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a  good  one,  production  being  estimated  at  1,075,000  tons,  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  1942  figure  and  only  slightly  below  the  record  established  in  1940. 
Considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  between  central  control  authorities 
and  provincial  administrations,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  trade,  but  these 
have  been  adjusted  in  most  instances,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  future 
of  the  industry  appeared  brighter  than  for  a  considerable  time  past. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

Reference  in  previous  reports  to  the  establishment  of  new  industries  in 
India  warrant  brief  comment  on  further  developments  in  this  regard.  There 
were  few  new  steps  taken  in  this  direction  during  1943,  but  the  expansion  and 
consolidation  of  some  of  the  enterprises  established  shortly  before  and  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  are  of  interest.  There  are  now,  for  example,  a  number  of  plants 
engaged  in  the  output  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  other  chemicals  for  use  in  the 
textile,  rubber,  and  paper  industries.  The  manufacture  of  medicines,  drugs,  and 
toilet  articles  has  also  been  expanded.  Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
production  of  hardware,  scientific  instruments,  and  some  types  of  electric  equip- 
ment. The  machine-tool  industry  has  also  undergone  marked  expansion.  Ship- 
yards have  improved  their  technique  and  their  facilities  for  building  and  repair 
work.   Aircraft  assembly  and  repair  has  recorded  similar  development. 

There  have  been  numerous  official  and  unofficial  pronouncements  during  the 
year  regarding  the  responsibility  which  should  be  assumed  by  the  Government 
and  by  private  enterprise  in  connection  with  further  industrial  expansion.  Many 
of  these  are  too  closely  connected  with  obviously  uneconomical  schemes  to  merit 
serious  attention.  Sagacious  investors  are  not  inclined  to  invest  in  industrial 
undertakings  when  conditions  are  uncertain  and  guarantees  of  subsidies,  tariff 
protection,  or  other  assistance  are  not  assured  and  are  dependent  in  any  case 
on  the  progress  and  outcome  of  the  war. 

Recent  favourable  trends  in  the  situation  and  the  prospects  of  a  fairly  early 
conclusion  with  an  attendant  increase  in  foreign  imports  have  in  the  same  way 
tended  to  lessen  the  interest  of  Indian  capitalists  in  supporting  new  ventures  in 
the  manufacturing  field. 

Few  new  industrial  developments  of  outstanding  interest  are  expected 
for  some  time.  The  progress  already  achieved  is,  nevertheless,  noteworthy.  It 
is  indicative  of  a  marked  increase  in  India's  capacity  to  produce  a  greater 
proportion  of  its  normal  requirements  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  a  resulting 
decline  in  the  demand  for  such  articles  from  overseas  sources  of  supply. 

Public  Finance 

The  financial  year  has  been  one  of  extremely  easy  conditions,  characterized 
principally  by  the  progressively  mounting  volume  of  paper  money  in  circulation. 
This  is  reported  to  have  increased  by  Rs.  6,430,000,000  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  due  to  the  abnormally  large  expenditures  by  the  Government  on  its  own 
account  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations.  The  rate  of  expansion  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  some  curtailment  in 
later  months  having  been  due  to  official  efforts  to  check  the  trend  towards 
inflation.  The  year  was  noteworthy  also  on  account  of  the  final  liquidation  of 
India's  sterling  debt. 

Government  borrowing  was  marked  by  the  successful  issue  of  two  war 
loans  at  unusually  low  rates.  The  Government  has  also  increased  its  holdings 
of  sterling  securities  to  a  point  where  the  utilization  and  liquidation  of  these 
funds  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  India's  post-war  economy. 

Banking 

The  banking  community  is  reported  to  have  had  a  busy  and  unusually 
prosperous  year  during  1943.    On  account  of  expanding  credit,  resulting  from 
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increased  currency  circulation,  there  was  an  unusually  large  volume  of  invest- 
ments, and  such  operations  were  facilitated  by  the  general  buoyancy  of  trade 
conditions,  which  permitted  retention  of  comparatively  low  cash  reserves. 

There  was  continued  expansion  in  the  number  of  banking  institutions 
operating  throughout  the  country.  A  number  of  the  new  banks  began  operations 
with  inadequate  capital,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Central  Government 
should  exercise  closer  supervision  than  in  the  past  over  such  enterprises.  As 
conditions  have  been  so  unusually  favourable,  no  action  was  required. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1943,  the  scheduled  banks  that  operate  in 
co-operation  with  the  Reserve  Bank  had  60  per  cent  of  their  deposits  in  the 
form  of  investments,  mainly  government  securities,  25  per  cent  in  advances  and 
discounted  bills,  and  15  per  cent  in  cash. 

Transportation 

For  the  Indian  railway  system  1943  was  an  eventful  year.  It  was  featured 
mainly  by  a  large  increase  in  revenue  and  profits  and  the  maintenance  of  all 
main  services  despite  heavy  depreciation  in  stock  and  equipment.  The  railways 
have  operated  under  an  unusual  strain,  owing  to  heavy  demands  from  the 
services  and  various  war  industries,  while  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  new 
stock  from  abroad  or  to  utilize  more  than  a  small  part  of  their  own  repair 
facilities,  since  these  have  mainly  been  turned  over  to  the  manufacture  of  service 
equipment.  Although  high  profits  are  being  made,  these  will  meet  only  a  part 
of  the  post-war  cost  of  rehabilitating  the  system. 

India's  few  commercial  air  services  operated  as  usual,  although,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  railways,  equipment  is  badly  in  need  of  replacement. 

Road  transport- has  fallen  off  owing  to  petrol  and  tire  rationing.  Many 
passenger  services  are  still  being  maintained  through  the  use  of  producer-gas 
plants. 

Inland  water  transport  has  suffered  to  some  extent  on  account  of  the 
requisitioning  of  river  craft  for  service  purposes,  while  coastal  shipping  has 
been  similarly  affected.  In  both  instances  sailing  craft  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  modern  carriers  and  the  readiness  of  the  market 
to  pay  high  freight  rates. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 

The  price  situations  during  1943  was  even  more  serious  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Government  had  then  taken  preliminary  steps  to  check  abnormal 
increases,  and  these  were  intensified  and  extended  during  the  past  year.  Reason- 
ably satisfactory  results  were  achieved  in  fixing  maximum  prices  for  such  staple 
articles  as  cotton  cloth,  grains,  sugar,  matches,  and  petroleum  products,  but 
there  are  still  black  markets  for  all  such  goods,  while  many  other  articles  in 
wide  demand  remain  uncontrolled  and  are  being  sold  at  prices  that  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  import  or  manufacture. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  in  Bombay,  which  stood  at  103  in 
August,  1939,  and  had  increased  to  266  in  December,  1942,  reached  the  record 
of  267  in  June,  1943;  it  showed  a  slight  recession  to  258  in  August,  the  latest 
month  for  which  data  are  available.  It  seems  probable  that  a  further  decline 
may  be  recorded  for  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

AVnrking-class  cost-of-living  figures  for  Bombay  have  not  to  date  reflected 
the  check  in  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices.  From  105  in  August,  1939,  the  index 
had  increased  to  203  in  January,  1943,  and  rose  steadily  throughout  the  year 
until  it  reached  a  record  of  248  in  November. 

Controls 

Afi  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  Government  introduced  various 
new  control  measures  during  1943  and  extended  the  scope  and  severity  of  many 
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which  were  already  in  force  at  its  commencement.  One  of  the  more  far-reaching 
among  these  is  the  Hoarding  and  Profiteering  Prevention  Ordinance,  which  per- 
mits the  regulations  of  prices  and  prevents  unnecessary  accumulation  of  stocks 
of  essential  goods.  These  regulations  have  given  promise  of  improved  distribu- 
tion and  restriction  of  price  increases.  The  rationing  of  various  essential  goods 
has  also  been  encouraged,  although  provincial  co-operation  was  less  active  than 
might  have  been  desired.  Extensive  control  of  the  trade  in  cotton  piece-goods 
was  also  undertaken,  and  considerable  success  was  achieved  in  effecting  the 
release  of  large  stocks  and  their  sale  to  the  public  at  fair  prices.  Many  other 
measures,  mainly  concerned  with  domestic  trade,  were  also  put  into  force. 

There  have  been  some  signs  of  readiness  to  relax  import  control  regulations, 
but  few  of  these  are  concerned  with  trade  with  Canada.  The  purpose  of  such 
relaxation  has  in  general  been  the  relief  of  acute  stock  positions  with  regard  to 
various  goods  in  common  demand  and  reduction  from  exorbitant  price  levels. 
Actual  or  suggested  readiness  to  issue  permits  for  Canadian  goods  that  have 
been  on  the  list  of  prohibited  imports  has  in  nearly  every  instance  been  related 
to  goods  which  have  not  been  available  from  Canadian  sources. 

The  basic  policy  of  applying  all  possible  restrictions  against  imports  from 
non-sterling  hard  currency  countries,  except  when  goods  can  be  secured  on 
lease-lend  terms,  will  apparently  remain  in  force  for  some  time  to  come. 

Reconstruction  Plans 

The  Indian  Government  and  numerous  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  recently  been  giving  considerable  thought  to 
the  development  of  plans  for  post-war  reconstruction.  Many  of  these  have 
stressed  the  desirability  of  consolidating  the  industries  developed  during  the 
war  and  of  expanding  industrial  activity  in  still  further  directions.  It  is  a 
common  feature  also  of  most  of  the  schemes  already  developed  that  the  position 
of  the  agriculturist  should  be  ameliorated,  both  from  a  humanitarian  viewpoint 
and  in  order  that  the  domestic  market  should  be  expanded  and  improved. 

It  is  likely  that  official  assistance  will  be  given  to  post-war  road  construc- 
tion, hydro-electric  power  development,  and  other  public  works.  Support  for 
various  essential  and  deserving  industries  will  also  be  provided  in  different  forms. 
The  progress  of  the  war  and  India's  political  future  are  still  much  too  uncertain 
to  permit  of  any  conclusive  findings  on  the  subject. 

POST-WAR  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  PLAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  5,  1944. — The  United  Kingdom  Government  has  published  a 
White  Paper  containing  a  "Statement  of  Principles  for  an  International  Mone- 
tary Fund"  prepared  by  the  expert  advisers  of  the  United  and  Associated  Nations 
as  a  contribution  to  the  general  scheme  for  international  co-operation  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  trade  and  employment  as  well  as  stability  in  prices  and 
exchange  rates.  In  an  official  statement  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
emphasized  that  the  statement  is  a  purely  technical  one.  It  does  not  commit 
the  Governments  concerned  and  is  published  with  a  view  to  evoking  discussion 
and  of  sounding  public  opinion. 

The  first  part  of  the  White  Paper  reproduces  the  "Joint  Statement  by 
Experts  on  the  Establishment  of  an  International  Monetary  Fund,"  the  full 
text  of  which  will  have  been  available  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  publication.* 
The  second  part  embodies  a  comparison,  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  experts, 


*  The  text  of  the  Joint  Statement  was  printed  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2101 
(May  6,  1944),  p.  379. 
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between  the  new  proposals  and  the  "Keynes"  plan  for  an  international  currency 
union  suggested  twelve  months  ago,  which  has  also  doubtless  already  received 
publicity  in  Canada. 

One  point  which  is  worthy  of  note  emerges  from  the  recommendations.  The 
currency  union  plan  did  not  attempt  to  deal  adequately  with  the  transitional 
arrangements  in  the  period  following  the  conclusion  of  hostilities;.  In  this  con- 
nection the  United  Kingdom  experts  observe  that,  while  there  are  still  too  many 
uncertainties  in  other  directions  to  permit  of  clear-cut  conclusions,  the  Joint 
Statement  carries  matters  somewhat  further.  It  is  provided  in  the  scheme 
that  a  member  need  not  assume  the  full  obligations  of  membership  until  satis- 
factory arrangements  are  at  its  disposal  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  its  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  war.  Furthermore  the  Joint  State- 
ment contemplates  a  gradual  evolution  towards  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  by  progressive  stages,  and  no  country  is 
committed  to  an  immediate  jemoval  of  wartime  restrictions  and  regulations. 
While  the  Fund  may,  within  three  years  of  its  coming  into  force,  make  repre- 
sentations that  the  time  has  come  for  a  further  withdrawal  of  restrictions,  no 
member  is  committed  as  to  any  fixed  date  for  this  final  removal  and  is  entitled 
to  use  its  own  judgment  as  to  when  it  is  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  free 
convertibility  of  its  currency,  which  it  has  accepted  as  the  desirable  aim.  The 
drafting  of  this  clause,  as  the  experts  on  both  sides  understand  it,  allows  during 
the  transition  period  the  maintenance  and  adaptation  by  the  members  of  the 
sterling  area  of  the  arrangements  now  in  force  between  them.  Nor  is  the 
scheme  intended,  when  the  obligation  of  free  convertibility  has  been  accepted, 
to  interfere  with  the  traditional  ties  and  other  arrangements  between  the 
members  of  the  sterling  area  and  London. 

This  reservation  is  important  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  reopening  their  old  markets  or  in 
establishing  a  new  outlet  for  their  product*  in  the  United  Kingdom  after  the 
war  should  note  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government,  even  if  it  adopts  the 
new  plan,  is  not  committed  to  the  immediate  removal  or  relaxation  of  the  regula- 
tion of  United  Kingdom  imports,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  war  economy 
and  which  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  preserving  a  balance  of  oversea  trans- 
actions. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  IN  1943 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Industrial  Conditions 

Pulp  and  Paper 

The  newsprint  mills  in  Newfoundland  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adequate  wood  supplies  in  1943.  Woods  labour  found  more  attractive  employ- 
ment on  the  bases  and  in  the  fishing  industry,  with  the  result  that  part-time 
work  became  necessary  in  the  mills.  Both  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop- 
ment Company,  at  Grand  Falls,  and  the  Bowaters  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
at  Corner  Brook,  operated  at  about  78  per  cent  of  capacity  throughout  the  year. 

Fisheries 

In  1943  the  demand  for  Newfoundland  fish  exceeded  the  supply,  and  there 
was  a  renewed  interest  in  this  industry  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Following  a  statement  by  the  Combined  Food  Board  in  Washington  that 
increased  production  of  fish  was  vital,  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board  was 
in  a  position  to  assure  fishermen  of  a  ready  sale  for  their  catches  at  remunerative 
prices.    Prices  were  satisfactory  during  1943  and  the  transportation  difficulties 
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experienced  in  1942  were  more  or  less  overcome.  However,  fish  production  fell 
much  below  expectations. 

The  Newfoundland  Government  participated  in  conferences  held  by  the 
Combined  Food  Board,  at  which  plans  were  made  for  increased  production  of 
salt  codfish  and  related  species.  Allocations  were  worked  out  by  the  Fish 
Committee  of  the  Board,  and  Newfoundland  representatives  were  informed  of 
the  extent  to  which  their  country  was  expected  to  participate  in  the  Board's 
1943-44  plans. 

Production  of  salt  codfish  of  all  types  for  1943  amounted  to  843,657 
quintals  (one  quintal  equals  112  pounds)  as  compared  with  703,456  quintals 
in  1942.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  was  greater  in  1942, 
although  production  per  man  was  somewhat  less,  due  largely  to  ice  conditions 
which  prevailed  around  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  the  northeast  coast  of 
Newfoundland  until  a  late  date  and  which  interfered  with  the  early  operation  of 
the  shore  fisheries  in  these  areas.  Of  the  total  1943  production,  495,000  quintals 
came  from  the  shore  fisheries  and  107,599  quintals  from  the  deep-sea  operations. 
The  fall  catch  was  disappointing  for  the  third  successive  year,  principally 
because  of  the  shortage  of  bait. 

The  marketing  of  Newfoundland's  codfish  is  well  organized  and,  to  prevent 
individual  shippers  in  this  country  from  competing  with  one  another  in  foreign 
markets,  the  right  to  ship  to  the  various  markets  is  limited  to  designated 
exporters  or  associations  of  exporters.  The  grading  of  fish  is  carefully  super- 
vised, and  the  price  structure  for  the  various  qualities  is  well  maintained. 

Frozen  Codfish. — Interest  in  the  frozen  fillet  industry  increased  consid- 
erably throughout  the  year.  Fourteen  freezing  plants  were  in  operation,  and 
new  and  improved  methods  of  handling  were  constantly  being  introduced. 
Exports  of  fr.ozen  and  chilled  cod  fillets  and  round  codfish  for  the  year  approx- 
imated 11,000,000  pounds.  The  Government  plans  to  encourage  the  erection 
and  operation  of  additional  freezing  plants,  so  that  some  increases  in  exports 
may  be  expected. 

Fish  Meal. — The  operation  of  fish  freezing  plants  has  stimulated  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  meal.  Three  such  plants  began  operation  during  the  year,  and 
by  the  end  of  July  3,000,000  pounds  of  meal  had  been  produced  and  exported. 
A  total  of  59,000  gallons  of  oil  was  also  produced  during  the  same  period. 

Herring. — An  increase  was  recorded  in  the  pack  of  dressed  herring  and 
fillets  in  1943  as  compared  with  the  year  before.  Exports  of  pickled  herring  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1943  amounted  to  14,500,000  pounds  as  against  11,400,000 
pounds  for  the  whole  of  1942.  The  1943-44  Scotch-cure  pack  has  been  contracted 
for  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  prices  considerably  above  those  for  last 
year,  and  quotas  have  been  issued  for  a  pack  of  40,000  barrels  of  Scotch  cure  as 
compared  with  26,000  barrels  in  1942-43. 

The  herring  industry  has  been  speculative  in  past  years  because  of  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  run  of  the  fish.  Investigations  are  now  being  made,  in 
co-operation  with  Canadian  authorities,  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
migration  and  feeding  habits  of  these  fish. 

Salmon. — The  salmon  catch  in  1943  was  disappointing.  Ice  conditions 
affected  operations  in  the  Labrador  area,  while  in  sections  off  Newfoundland  the 
runs  were  well  below  normal.  The  total  quantity  exported  was  1,694,000  pounds 
as  against  1,753,000  pounds  in  1942. 

Lobsters. — Adverse  weather  conditions  resulted  in  a  smaller  catch  of 
lobsters  in  1943,  the  figures  being  1,465,000  pounds  as  against  1,854,000  pounds. 

Halibut. — Exports  of  halibut  showed  an  increase  to  184,700  pounds  from 
161,000  pounds  in  1942.  The  increased  catch  was  the  result  of  greater  activity 
by  the  bankers,  as  there  is  no  organized  halibut  fishery  as  such  off  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland.  The  expansion  of  freezing  facilities  may  result  in  increased 
production  of  halibut. 
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Fish  Oil. — There  was  considerable  activity  in  the  production  of  fish  oil  dur- 
ing the  year.  Exports  of  medicinal  cod  liver  oil  amounted  to  270,000  gallons  as 
compared  with  222,000  gallons  in  1942.  Poultry-grade  cod  liver  oil  shipments 
were  8,900  gallons  as  against  3,000,  while  common  cod  oil  shipments  amounted 
to  372,000  gallons,  about  2,500  gallons  more  than  was  exported  in  1942.  In 
addition  60,000  gallons  of  herring  oil  were  exported  from  Newfoundland. 

Mining 

The  Newfoundland  mining  industry  maintained  a  high  volume  of  production 
in  1943  despite  labour  and  shipping  difficulties.  The  principal  operations  were 
as  follows: 

Iron  Ore. — The  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  continued  to  operate 
the  iron-ore  deposit  at  Bell  Island,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  going  to  the 
company's  furnaces,  and  smelters  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  Due  to  shipping 
difficulties,  this  firm  operated  on  a  part-time  schedule  most  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  iron-ore  deposit  at  Bell  Island,  the  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Corporation  is  working  some  high-grade  magnetite  and  hematite  deposits 
in  the  Indian  Head  area  on  the  west  coast  near  Aguathuna.  The  deposits  are 
not  large,  and  consequently  there  have  been  difficulties  in  achieving  economic 
production.  The  ore  has  to  be  trucked  seventeen  miles  to  Aguathuna  and  loaded 
at  the  company's  pier  at  that  point.  Further  surveys  in  this  area  have  uncovered 
other  promising  high-grade  deposits. 

The  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  also  operates  a  limestone  quarry 
at  Aguathuna,  where  production  in  1943  was  the  greatest  in  the  company's 
history.  In  addition  to  limestone,  a  considerable  tonnage  of  dolomite  has  been 
shipped  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 

Zinc. — The  Buchans  Mining  Company,  at  Buchans,  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  zinc  to  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  this  enterprise  has  become  New- 
foundland's most  important  war  industry.  Operations  at  the  Buchans  plant 
were  carried  on  this  year  with  the  greatest  labour  force  in  the  company's  history, 
although  production  per  man  was  somewhat  down  as  compared  with  previous 
years  because  of  the  inexperienced  help  employed.  The  production  of  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc  concentrates  was  approximately  equal  to  the  high  total 
reached  in  1942. 

Fluorspar. — In  1943  the  fluorspar  deposit  at  St.  Lawrence  produced  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  fluorspar  for  export  to  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada 
at  Arvida,  Quebec.  Two  separate  organizations,  one  of  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Aluminum  Company,  are  in  operation.  Shipments  in  1943  will  be  about 
eight  times  greater  than  in  1941  and  will  make  St.  Lawrence  one  of  the  major 
industrial  communities  in  Newfoundland.  The  deposits  of  fluorspar  are  sub- 
stantial and,  with  the  forecasted  increased  use  of  aluminium  after  the  war,  it  is 
expected  that  this  enterprise  will  continue  to  hold  its  present  important  place 
in  the  economic  life  of  Newfoundland. 

Geological  Surveys 

Geological  surveys  in  1943  were  handicapped  through  inability  to  obtain 
qualified  technical  staff.  A  copper-molybdenite  deposit  was  explored,  while  a 
number  of  samples  of  celestite-barytes  ore  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  method  of  separating  the  strontium  from  the  barium 
minerals.  A  fair  tonnage  of  this  ore  is  indicated  in  Newfoundland,  but  suitable 
means  of  working  it  will  have  to  be  developed. 

In  the  Lewis  Brook  area  some  high-grade  cross-fibre  asbestos  was  located, 
and  some  diamond  drilling  has  been  planned  for  this  year  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  deposits. 
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A  molybdenite  deposit  that  was  located  in  the  Rencontre  Lake  area  proved 
disappointing,  the  deposit  being  too  small  to  permit  of  economic  operation. 

The  Newfoundland  Geological  Survey  has  four  diamond  drills  for  use  in 
exploratory  work.  These  drills  may  be  rented  by  any  interested  party  at  the  cost 
of  operation,  but  if  the  geological  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  survey  is 
warranted,  such  drilling  as  is  necessary  will  be  done  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Survey.  In  such  cases  the  owners  of  the  property  must  agree  to  repay  the  Survey 
from  the  first  proceeds  of  any  mine  that  may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  drilling. 

During  the  year  further  surveys  were  made  of  iron  ore,  nickel,  and  other 
deposits  in  the  Labrador  area. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  presents  many  difficulties  in  Newfoundland  because  of  the  uncer- 
tain and  unpredictable  climate.  The  1943  season  was  not  an  entirely  satisfactory 
one  for  this  industry.  On  account  of  wet  weather  and  intermittent  frosts,  seeding 
had  to  be  postponed  in  many  areas,  while  excessive  moisture  during  July  and 
August  delayed  the  hay  crop,  much  of  which  went  into  storage  in  poor  condition. 
The  weather  conditions  contributed  to  the  development  of  late  blight  in  the 
potato  crop,  with  the  result  that  production  was  well  below  normal. 

A  wide  variety  of  vegetables  is  sown  annually  in  Newfoundland,  but  pro- 
duction seldom  meets  the  demand.  Turnips,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots  and  parsnips 
are  all  cultivated,  and  in  1943  the  acreage  devoted  to  such  crops  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1942.  Yields,  however,  were  not  up  to  those  of  the  1942  season,  due  to 
the  poor  growing  weather. 

Dairy  farming  was  a  speculative  occupation  in  1943,  especially  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  when  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  imported  animal 
feeds.  Virtually  all  the  high-protein  feeds  needed  by  Newfoundland  herds  must 
be  imported  and,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  these  feeds  in  producing  countries, 
Newfoundland  dairymen  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  herds  or  their  pro- 
duction. Higher  production  costs  were  reflected  in  increased  prices  until  a  retail 
ceiling  price  of  34  cents  a  quart  for  pasteurized  milk  was  established  in  the  St. 
John's  area.  The  cost  of  producing  eggs  also  increased  and,  despite  a  government 
ceiling  price  of  95  cents  a  dozen  retail  for  ungraded  eggs,  there  were  periods  when 
no  eggs  were  available  in  the  island. 

LAND  CLEARING 

Approximately  650  acres  of  new  land  were  cleared  and  ploughed  during  1943. 
In  addition  some  15  acres  were  made  ready  for  pasture.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Land  Clearing  Bonus  Policy  in  1936,  some  7,700  acres  of  virgin  land  have 
been  cleared  and  cultivated.  Under  this  scheme  the  equivalent  of  $25  is  allotted 
in  the  form  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  farm  equipment  and  live  stock  for  each  acre  of 
new  land  cleared  and  approved  by  government  inspectors. 

In  conjunction  with  efforts  to  encourage  the  clearing  of  more  land,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  stressing  the  need  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  particu- 
larly by  the  addition  of  lime.  The  Government  operates  a  small  limestone  crush- 
ing plant  in  Newfoundland,  which  crushed  approximately  700  tons  of  lime 
between  April  1  and  the  end  of  July,  the  output  being  sold  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  bulk  lots  at  $1.50  per  ton  delivered,  the  balance  of  the  cost  being 
borne  by  the  Government.  Much  more  could  have  been  sold,  but  the  plant 
had  to  be  shut  down  because  of  a  break-down  in  the  machinery. 

LIVE  STOCK 

There  was  a  marked  reduction  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dairy 
cattle  imported  in  1943,  and  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  imported  animals 
many  farmers  raised  their  own  stock.  In  normal  times  this  practice  is  not 
economic,  because  more  money  can  be  made  by  selling  the  milk  than  by  feeding 
it  to  young  stock.  The  Newfoundland  Government  pays  half  the  purchase  price 
of  approved  pure-bred  bulls,  and  a  number  of  high-quality  animals  were  imported 
and  distributed  during  the  year  on  this  basis. 
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Pig-raising  continues  to  increase  every  year,  but  production  in  1943  was 
reduced  to  some  extent  by  restrictions  on  exports  from  Canada. 

POULTRY 

There  was  considerable  expansion  in  poultry  breeding  and  egg  production. 
In  1942  a  total  of  14,000  head  of  poultry  were  imported,  and  last  year  21,000 
pullets  were  purchased  for  egg  production  and  breeding  purposes  in  addition  to 
3,000  cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  and  table  use.  Half  the  cost  of  pure-bred 
cockerels  for  breeding  purposes  was  paid  by  the  Government.  Canada  supplied 
almost  all  the  poultry  imported  into  Newfoundland  for  this  purpose  during  1943. 
The  types  favoured  are  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  New  Hampshire,  Light  Sussex, 
and  White  Leghorn. 

SOIL  SURVEY 

Newfoundland  has  conducted  a  number  of  soil  surveys  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  location  and  extent  of  land  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural development.  Soil  types  are  studied,  their  potential  productivity  estimated, 
and  the  most  suitable  means  of  scientific  development  determined.  This  informa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  long-range  planning  for  the  selection  of  agricultural  com- 
munities and  the  construction  of  country  roads. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Government's  Land  Settlement  Policy,  eight 
settlements  have  been  started  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Only  three  of 
these  required  financial  assistance  from  the  Government  during  1943,  such 
assistance  amounting  to  approximately  $15,000,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  land  by  tractors.  Some  of  the  settlements  have  developed  a  strong 
and  progressive  community  spirit  along  co-operative  lines.  In  most  cases  land 
settlement  schemes  were  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  vegetables  and,  in 
some  instances  there  was  a  substantial  surplus  for  shipment  outside  the  settle- 
ment. 

Outlook 

The  long-term  outlook  for  Newfoundland  is  uncertain.  The  prosperity 
which  the  country  has  experienced  for  the  past  few  years  has  not  been  due  to 
any  fundamental  improvement  in  the  economic  foundation  of  the  country  but 
almost  entirely  to  the  influx  of  service  personnel  and  the  construction  of  defence 
bases  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  present  the 
heavy  demand  for  Newfoundland  fish  is  providing  employment  which  com- 
pensates to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  reduction  in  work  on  the  bases.  In 
addition  the  Government's  fisheries  program,  which  calls  for  expansion  of  fresh- 
freezing  processes,  is  expected  to  benefit  this  industry.  However,  the  problem 
of  finding  adequate  post-war  markets  is  still  to  be  solved  and,  when  the  European 
fishing  grounds  are  again  open  to  exploitation,  competition  from  this  source  will 
have  to  be  met. 

In  the  mining  field  the  outlook  varies.  At  the  iron-ore  deposits  at  Bell 
Island  only  part-time  operations  are  being  carried  on,  and  relief  has  already 
had  to  be  provided  for  a  number  of  families  in  that  area.  On  the  other  hand 
the  zinc  property  at  Buchans  is  operating  to  capacity,  while  requirements  in 
connection  with  reconstruction  in  Europe  are  expected  to  maintain  demand  for 
some  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

The  fluorspar  operations  at  St.  Lawrence  will  be  maintained  if  the  expecta- 
tion that  aluminium  will  find  increased  outlets  for  civilian  use  is  realized. 

The  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  planning  to  manufacture  other  paper  products 
besides  newsprint  and,  when  the  war  is  over  and  the  requisite  machinery  can  be 
obtained,  wallboards,  boxboards  and  other  pulp  products  will  be  produced  in 
quantity  in  Newfoundland. 
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The  Industrial  Development  Board,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Newfound- 
land Government,  is  actively  investigating  the  prospects  of  establishing  new 
industries  in  Newfoundland.  Here  again  difficulty  in  obtaining  machinery  from 
abroad  has  affected  results.  At  present  a  move  is  under  way  to  establish  a 
foundry  to  manufacture  small  horse-power  engines  for  use  in  the  fishery  industry. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Government's  shipbuilding  program  at  Clarenville  will 
develop  into  a  permanent  industry.  The  shipbuilding  yard  is  well  equipped  and, 
with  the  experience  that  the  workmen  are  gaining  on  the  government  project,  it 
is  expected  that  efficient  production  of  privately  owned  vessels  will  be  possible 
in  future.  Some  thought  has  also  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  steel 
shipbuilding  industry  in  the  Island. 

Newfoundland  expects  to  derive  great  benefit  in  the  post-war  period  from 
her  position  on  the  world's  air  routes.  Local  interests  have  already  taken  steps 
to  organize  a  company  of  Newfoundland  registery  but  financed  by  British,  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  capital  to  operate  a  trans-Atlantic  airway  service.  The 
provision  of  flying  aids,  the  maintenance  of  airports,  and  the  servicing  of  planes 
are  expected  to  provide  considerable  employment  in  Newfoundland  and  to  bring 
revenue  to  the  country. 

It  is  further  expected  that  the  development  of  air  travel  and  the  knowledge 
that  many  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  gained  of  the  Island 
during  the  war  will  result  in  increased  interest  in  Newfoundland  as  a  tourist 
resort.  It  has  been  suggested  that  small  feeder  lines  could  operate  from  the 
main  airports  to  fishing  and  shooting  centres  throughout  the  Island  and  that  a 
substantial  industry  could  be  built  on  this  basis. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  road-building  in  Newfoundland, 
although  it  is  questionable  how  much  the  construction  of  these  roads  would  add 
to  the  earning  power  of  the  country.  At  present  the  roads  are  scarce  and  poor, 
but  the  fact  that  the  population  is  scattered  makes  it  unlikely  that  an  extensive 
network  of  roads  could  be  built  and  operated  economically. 

The  outlook  for  agriculture  is  problematical.  There  will  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  farming,  but  whether  this  can  be  built  into  an  industry  of  any  real 
value  to  the  community  is  still  uncertain.  Costs  of  production  in  most  branches 
of  agriculture  are  so  much  higher  than  on  the  mainland  that  it  is  almost 
invariably  cheaper  to  import  required  products  than  grow  them  locally. 

The  Government  should  have  a  budget  surplus  in  1944,  as  declines  in  imports 
are  not  expected  to  be  heavy  enough  to  affect  Customs  revenue  materially.  At 
the  same  time  the  revenue  from  income  taxes  should  remain  fairly  constant. 
The  spiral  of  inflation  has  not  yet  been  checked  and  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
well-being  of  the  country.  The  cost-of-living  index  in  St.  John's  as  at  January  4, 
1944,  stood  at  159-5  or  approximately  60  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  base  year 
1938.  This  index  minimizes  the  effects  of  inflation  and  does  not  reflect  the  full 
extent  of  the  increased  living  costs  in  the  Island. 

Shortages  of  many  commodities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
resulted  in  controlled  exports  to  Newfoundland.  In  some  cases  the  quantities 
released  are  small  and  can  only  be  purchased  through  indirect  channels,  thereby 
adding  to  landed  costs. 

Post-war  reconstruction  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Government  and 
an  advisory  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose.  A  housing  scheme  has  been 
worked  out  for  St.  John's,  which  will  provide  considerable  employment  and  much 
needed  housing  in  that  district.  The  scheme  will  probably  not  be  implemented 
until  the  supply  position  for  the  materials  required  becomes  easier. 

In  general,  conditions  in  1944  will  probably  be  similar  to  those  prevailing 
in  1943,  with  the  exception  that  there  will  be  less  activity  on  defence  projects 
and  more  in  the  fishing  industry.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  marked 
change  in  the  general  economic  position  of  the  people  or  in  business  activity 
throughout  the  Island. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1942 

G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III.  Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada — Con. 

Following  are  details  of  additional  items  "wholly  or  mainly  manufactured" 
that  were  imported  into  Trinidad  in  1942  and  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters: 

Electrical  Machinery.— Total.  755  tons  $628,833  (516  tons.  $688,302)  :  Great  Britain, 
$341,310;  United  States,  $276,150;  Canada,  8  tons,  $11,373  (60  tons,  $38,277). 

Electric  Refrigerators.— Total,  154  in  number,  $23,751  (499.  $80,164):  United  Starr.. 
$5  038;  Canada,  131,  $18,713  (432,  $71,129). 

Electric  Water  and  Beverage  Coolers.— Total.  71  in  number.  $13,773  (61,  $16,769:  Canada, 
68,  $13,092  (54,  $14,079). 

Typewriters— Total,  341  in  number.  $29,632  (604,  $40,428):  United  States,  $6,232;  Can- 
ada, 273.  $23,400  (533,  $35,942). 

Office  Machinery,  n.o.p.— Total  121  cwt.,  $40,382  (321  cwt,  $64,289)  :  United  States, 
$24,800;  Canada.  53  cwt,  $15,355  (167  cwt.,  $24,368). 

Steam-engines,  Marine.— Total,  31  tons,  $37,941  (1  ton,  $1055):  Great  Britain.  $27,755; 
Canada,  10  tons.  $8,330  (nil). 

Sewing-machines.— Total,  675  in  number,  $34,174  (2.638,  $101,316):  Canada,  651,  $32,289; 
(2.230  $90,419). 

Machines  and  Machinery,  n.o.p.— Total.  1,156  tons.  $1,134,033  (2.240  tons,  $1,889,668): 
Great  Britain.  361  tons,  $278,531;  United  States.  731  tons,  $790,971;  Canada,  62  tons.  $64,261 
(73  tons.  $93,221). 

Furniture  and  Cabinet-wore.— Total,  $96,427  ($104,426):  Canada,  $85,061  ($91,152). 

Other  Manufactures  of  Wood,  n.o.p.— Total,  $36,251  ($55  391):  United  States,  $11,433; 
Canada.  $15,327  ($29,046). 

Grey  Unbleached  Cotton  Piece-goods.— Total,  612,249  sq.  yd.,  $115,032  (559.588  sq.  vd, 
$73,895):  India.  $16,954;  United  States,  $77,889;  Canada,  33  882  sq.  yd,  $10,604  (74,528 
sq.  yd..  $23,797). 

White  Bleached  Cotton  Piece-goods.— Total.  1.966.954  sq.  yd..  $447,191  (1,562,723  sq.  vd, 
$234,611):  Great  Britain,  $126  226;  United  States,  $228,177;  Canada,  341,678  sq.  vd..  $86,709 
(457.329  sq.  yd..  S72.525). 

Printed  Cotton  Piece-goods.— Total.  6.350,168  sq.  yd..  $1,585,607  (3.517,423  sq.  vd.. 
S551.959)  :  Great  Britain,  $159,514;  United  States.  $875,349;  Canada,  2,327.896  sq.  yd,  $549,428 
(2.179.246  sq.  yd,  $336,944). 

Coloured  Cottons  and  Dyed  in  Pieces Total,  4.175,396  sq.  vd,  $1,158,466  (3.461.274 
sq.  vd..  S684.678):  Great  Britain  $279,638;  United  States,  $629,284;  Canada,  991,964  sq.  yd, 
S234.822  (1.368,328  sq.  yd,  $248,147). 

Made-up  Cotton  Goods.— Total,  $401,359  ($190,268):  Great  Britain.  $122,021;  United 
States.  $117,484;  Canada,  $152,682  ($50,772). 

Cotton  Manufactures,  n.o.p  .—Total  $110,452  ($86,022):  Great  Britain,  $63,159;  United 
States,  $25,739;  Canada,  $20,534  ($28,743). 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures,  Other  than  Tissues,  All  Wool. — Total,  410.142  sq.  vd, 
S494.867  (  306.756  sq.  vd,  $336,725):  Great  Britain,  $488,593;  Canada,  3  762  sq.  vd,  $6,274 
(10.277  sq.  yd,  $13,933). 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures  (Other  Sorts),  Wool  Mixed. — Total,  265,423  sq.  vd.. 
S303.174  (253,333  sq.  yd,  $262,48S) :  Great  Britain.  $285,102;  Canada.  13.613  sq.  vd,  $17,970 
(26.799  sq.  yd,  $25,143). 

Other  Manufactures,  Woollen  and  Worsted,  n.o.p.— Total,  30.133  ($28,830) :  Great  Britain, 
$24,579;  Canada.  $5,290  ($4,810). 

Artificial  Silk  Manufactures  (except  Apparel  and  Embroidery),  Piece-goods. — Total, 
3  500.242  sq.  yd.,  SI. 453,357  (3.690,415  sq.  vd..  $1,049,582):  Great  Britain.  $605,720;  United 
Stares.  $250,524;  Canada,  1,006.884  sq.  yd,  $580,413  (1,279,844  sq.  yd,  $446,388). 

Artificial  Silk,  mixed  with  Other  Materials,  Piece-goods.— -Total.  226,421  sq.  vd..  $120,275 
(219.481  sq.  yd..  $64,369):  Great  Britain,  $39,438;  United  States,  $28,849;  Canada,  56  857 
sq.  yd,  $51,988  (27.021  .sq.  yd,  $12,358). 

Cordage.  Ropt  and  Twine  of  Cotton  under  {-Inch  in  Diameter. — Total,  396  cwt..  $22,229 
(090  CWt.,  $34,230):  Great  Britain,  $6,392;  Canada,  299  cwt,  $15,063  (374  cwt..  $16  295). 

Cordage,  Hoik  and  Twine  of  Hemp,  over  {-Inch  in  Diameter. — Total,  1.180  cwt..  821. S34 
(3.484  cwt..  $54,682):  Groat  Britain.  $9,437;  Canada,  626  cwt,  $11,449  (1.565  cwt,  $26,361). 
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Cordage,  Rope  and  Twine  oj  Other  Materials,  \-Inch  a.nd  over  in  Diameter. — Total, 
931  cwt.,  $21,471  (2,788  cwt.,  $45,850):  United  States,  $11,762;  Canada,  374  cwt,  $6,623  (780 
cwt.,  $12,163). 

Outer  Garments,  Overcoats,  Mackintoshes,  etc. — Total,  4,960  in  number,  $18,480  (7,218, 
$24,729):  Great  Britain,  $6,470;  Canada,  3.227,  $11,207  (5  786,  $18,380). 

Men's  and  Boys'  Outer  Garments,  Other  than  Overcoats.— Total,  $58,529  ($99,900) : 
Great  Britain,  $23,493;  Canada,  $29,921  ($29,496). 

Women's  and  Girls'  Outer  Garments,  Other  than  Overcoats.— Total.  $120,600  ($108,695) : 
Great  Britain,  $599;  Canada,  $116,241  ($91,681). 

Shirts.— Total,  36,642  doz.,  $413,320  (89,466  doz.,  $489,889):  Hong  Kong,  $52,672;  Canada, 
23,407  doz.,  $333  641  (16,075  doz.,  $198,307). 

Pyjamas.— Total,  1,000  doz..  $22,828  (7,081  doz..  $56,118):  Canada,  883  doz.,  $20,109 
(548  doz.,  $9,705). 

Men's  Shorts  and  Vests.— Total,  27,263  doz..  $100,886  (  38,708  doz.,  $83,278):  United 
States,  $71,019;  Canada,  4,779  doz..  $21,032  (6,577  doz.,  $23,649). 

Corsets,  Stays  and  Girdles.— Total,  1,573  doz.,  $25,788  (830  doz.,  $12,400):  Great  Britain, 
$7,350;  United  States,  $10,331;  Canada,  765  doz.,  $8,107  (39  doz..  $402). 

Other  Apparel  (not  including  Hosiery ).— Total,  $66,098  ($45,673):  United  States,  $24,098; 
Canada,  $39,493  ($22,467). 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers  of  Leather.— Total,  45,887  doz.  pr.,  $1  289,640  (37,934  doz.  pr., 
$782,032)  :  Great  Britain,  $373,328;  Canada,  31,543  doz.  pr.,  $914,167  (22,346  doz.  pr.,  $488,881). 

Hats,  Caps,  etc.— Total.  32,445  doz.  $432,809  (35,167  doz,  $247,319):  Great  Britain, 
$160,174;  Canada,  16,777  doz.,  $256,776  (11,674  doz.,  $106,4S2). 

Cotton  Hosiery.— Total,  11,651  doz.  pr.,  $31,971  (18,257  doz.  pr..  $36  918):  Canada,  11.201 
doz.  pr,  $30,883  (10,806  doz.  pr,  $23,296). 

Silk  Hosiery.— Total  656  doz.  pr,  $5,432  (7,133  doz.  pr,  $49,285) :  Canada.  628  doz.  pr, 
$5  259  (7,003  doz.  pr,  $48,255). 

Woollen  Hosiery.— Total,  2,163  doz.  pr..  $11,937  (2.074  doz.  pr,  $10,990):  Great  Britain, 
$6,186;  Canada,  1,163  doz.  pr,  $5,642  (1,029  doz.  pr,  $4,894). 

Artificial  Silk  Hosiery  .—Total,  21,336  doz.  pr..  $82,783  (43.656  doz.  pr,  $87,535)  :  Canada, 
20,062  doz.  pr,  $79,357  (19,295  doz.  pr,  $51,575). 

Cotton  Underwear.— Total,  4,306  doz,  $11,899  (8,293  doz,  $10,676) :  United  States,  $5,947; 
Canada,  1625  doz,  $5,385  (1,483  doz,  $4,373). 

Artificial  Silk  Underwear.— Total.  16.169  doz..  $63,886  (15,214  doz,  $41,946):  United 
States,  $9,052;  Canada,  13,144  doz,  $50,727  (7,973  doz,  $29,939). 

Fancy  and  Other  Hosiery,  of  Cotton.— Total.  $8,202  ($13,342):  Canada,  $7,480  ($10,147). 

Fancy  end  Other  Hosiery,  of  Wool.— Total,  $9,610  ($12,506):  Canada,  $7,400  ($8,188). 

Neckties,  Cravats,  etc.— Total,  14.538  doz,  $60,188  (13,232  doz,  $43,978):  Great  Britain, 
$20  383;  Canada,  9,989  doz,  $39,790  (9,450  doz,  $28,813). 

Apparel,  n.o.p.— Total,  $113,769  ($158,324)  :  Great  Britain,  $20,535;  United  States,  $15,686; 
Canada,  $74,300  ($91,930). 

Calcium  Carbide.— Total,  4,970  cwt..  $37,539  (7,211  cwt,  $47,418):  Great  Britain.  $5,572; 
Canada,  4,530  cwt,  $31,051  (6,752  cwt,  $40,449). 

Disinfectants  and  Insecticides.— Total,  2.130  cwt..  $49,674  (3  363  cwt,  $65,491):  Great 
Britain,  $30,229;  Canada,  478  cwt,  $13,978  (563  cwt,  $12,904). 

Fine  Salt.— Total,  4,544  tons,  $134,484  (3.859  tons,  $83,208):  Great  Britain,  $18,210; 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  $45,913;  Canada,  1,521  tons,  $53,723  (551  tons,  $18,323). 

Chemical  Manufactures,  n.o.p.— Total,  $869,805  ($458,656):  Great  Britain,  $297,050); 
United  States,  $520,010;  Canada,  $47,995  ($33,725). 

Medicinal  Oils.— Total,  776  cwt,  $39,463  (S26.812) :  Canada,  459  cwt,  $27,040  (180  cwt, 
$16,015). 

Medicinal  Spirits,  n.o.p.— Total  15  967  gal..  $153,970  (11,625  gal,  $103,057):  Great  Britain, 
$27,354;  British  Guiana,  $46,775;  United  States,  $26,248;  Canada,  4,907  gal,  $53,593  (4.405 
gal,  $43,289). 

Proprietary  Medicines.— -Total,  $427,660  ($309,815):  Great  Britain,  $149,070;  British 
Guiana.  $13,495;  United  States,  $38,567;  Canada,  $219,425  ($153,914). 

Drugs  and  Medicinal  Preparations,  n.o.p.— Total,  $79,520  ($50,535)  :  Great  Britain, 
$30,408;  United  States,  $28,937;  Canada,  $17,554  ($12,169). 

Barytes.— Total,  178,100  cwt,  $254,106  (  459,060  cwt,  $585,858):  Cuba.  $73,600;  United 
States,  $46,027;  Canada,  93,680  cwt,  $134,310  (146,320  cwt.,  $178,416). 

Pam^.—Total,  7,745  cwt..  $182,025  (10,207  cwt,  $205,882):  Great  Britain,  $108,625; 
Canada,  2,541  cwt,  $65,864  (3,573  cwt,  $78,292). 

Enamels.— Total,  698  cwt,  $27,970  (1,065  cwt..  $43,249):  Great  Britain,  $5,183;  Canada, 
545  cwt..  $22,191  (721  cwt,  $29,006). 
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Dry  Distemper.— Total.  859  cwt.,  $14,543  (1.663  cwt,  $23,013):  Great  Britain.  $6,743; 
Canada,  376  cwt.,  $7,800  (508  cwt.,  $9,325). 

Varnish  and  Lacquer.— Total,  7,157  gal.,  $24,046  (19,475  gal..  $19,063):  Groat  Britain, 
S8.992;  Canada.  4,026  gal.,  $13,186  (12,578  gal.,  $30,898). 

Painters'  Colours,  n.o.p.— Total,  4,141  cwt.,  $61,449  (3.092  cwt,  $41,309):  Groat  Britain, 
$43,959;  Canada,  475  cwt,  $15,402  (563  cwt,  $10,209). 

Lubricating  Grease.— Total,  10.616  cwt,  $98,563  (8,905  cwt,  $78,392):  United  States, 
$88,471;  Canada,  1,095  cwt,  $9,730  (917  cwt,  $9,300). 

Lubricating  Oil— Total,  1,141,160  gal,  $765,422  (821,388  gal,  $454,714):  United  States, 
$658,081;  Canada.  123,629  gal..  $60,839  (102,980  gal,  $50,465). 

Hard  Laundry  Soap.— Total,  3,259  cwt,  $31,991  (26,693  cwt,  $180  414):  South  Africa, 
$10,898;  Canada,  1,840  cwt,  $19,357  (1,583  cwt,  $12,362). 

Lo,undry  Soap  (Other  Sorts).— Total,  1.349  cwt,  $18,045  (1  422  cwt,  $15,579)  :  Canada, 
1,287  cwt,  $17,420  (17  cwt,  $311). 

Toilet  Soap.— Total,  5.348  cwt,,  $130,938  (3,076  cwt..  $83,213)  :  Canada,  5,258  cwt, 
$126  293  (1,503  cwt,  $35,125). 

Abrasive  Soap.— Total,  1.782  cwt.,  $23,168  (1,940  cwt,  $21,490):  Canada,  1,758  cwt, 
$22,624  (892  cwt,  $10,077). 

Powder  and  Flake  Soap.— Total,  1,858  cwt,  $38,419  (951  cwt,  $16  550):  Canada,  1.698 
cwt..  834.739  (367  cwt..  $6,002). 

Dressed  Leather.— Total,  182.617  sq.  ft..  $64,264  (145,639  sq.  ft,  $40,222)  :  Great  Britain, 
38.614  sq.  ft..  $10,299;  United  States,  $8,567;  Canada,  97,240  sq.  ft,  $37,487  (53,502  sq.  ft, 
$19,155). 

Trunks,  Bags  and  Wallets.— Total,  $52,517  ($100,096):  Canada.  $33,129  ($64,093). 

Printing  Paper  .—Total.  17.024  cwt,  $78,933  (13,664  cwt,  $58,914):  Canada,  16,211  cwt, 
$65,317  (13.132  cwt..  $51,292). 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  Unglazed.— Total,  5,422  cwt,  $74,124  (22  038  cwt.. 
$180,055):  United  States.  $33,727;  Canada.  3,675  cwt,  $40,133  (19,383  cwt,  $147,743). 

Paper,  Glazed.— Total,  252  cwt,  $9  301  (642  cwt,  $8,135):  Canada,  241  cwt,  $9,019 
(550  cwt..  $5,024). 

Stationery.— Total.  4.272  cwt..  $183,016  (4.050  cwt,  $165,901):  Great  Britain,  $S7,660; 
United  States,  $22,909;  Canada,  2,248  cwt,.  $69,126  (1,829  cwt,  $57,430). 

Paver  Bags.— Total,  6409  cwt..  $87,660  (9,121  cwt,.  $122,461):  Great  Britain,  $9,885; 
United  States,  S13,595;  Canada,  4,500  cwt,  $64  180  (6,988  cwt,  $94,071). 

Boxes  and  Cartons.— Total.  5.545  cwt,  $94,235  (5.354  cwt,  $77.826) :  United  States, 
$34,784;  Canada,  4.439  cwt,  $58,132  (4407  cwt,  $57,881). 

Cardboard,  Millboajd,  etc.— Total,  4,643  cwt,  $43,511  (2,016  cwt,  $26  523):  United 
States,  $6,500;  Canada,  4,355  cwt..  $36,556  (766  cwt,  $14,745). 

Wallboard,  exceeding  \-Inch  in  thickness.— -Total,  5,034  cwt,  $42,242  (10,817  cwt, 
$89,090);  all  from  Canada. 

Pap,;r  Manufactures,  n.o.p.— -Total,  8,950  cwt.,  $248,232  (8,663  cwt..  $205,147):  United 
States;  $104,079;  Canada.  4.472  cwt..  $94,833  (6,239  cwt,  $108,267). 

Railway  Carriages,  etc.,  Complete.— -Total,  190  tons.  163,152  (9  tons,  $6,963) :  Canada, 
180  tons,  $151,260  (nil). 

Motor-cars,  not  exceeding  8,000  lb.  in  Weight  .—Total,  57  in  number,  $50,789  (95,  $66,624)  : 
Great  Britain.  $15,737;  United  States,  $15,545;  Canada,  17.  $19,507  (27,  $23,681). 

Motor-cars,  exceeding  3.000  lb.  in  Weight.— -Total.  169  in  number,  $229,737  (467.  $491,591) : 
Great  Britain,  $7,754;  United  States,  $91,794;  Canada,  101,  $130  189  (464,  $489,091). 

Lorries  and  Vans.— Total.  33  in  number,  $44,518  (133,  $194,423):  United  States,  $11,929; 
Canada,  27,  $32,589  (118,  $101,190). 

Motor  Ambulances,  Station  Wagons,  etc.— Total,  10  in  number,  $16,200  (53,  $59,796) : 
United  States,  $4,790;  Canada,  7,  $11,410  (16,  $17,934). 

Rubber  Outer  Tires.— Total,  4,607  in  number,  $98,597  (19,619,  $338,571):  Great  Britain, 
$46,149;  United  States,  $23  684;  Canada,  1.584,  $26,804  (16.675,  $283,685). 

Chassis,  with  or  without  Engines  and  Lights. — Total,  248  in  number,  $284,946  (564, 
$546,850):  Canada,  247,  $280,458  (563,  $545,229). 

Motor-car  Parts,  n.o.p.— Total,  $255,018  (262,746):  Great  Britain,  $32  461;  United  States, 
$125,747;  Canada,  $96,781  ($101,041). 

Boots  and  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles.— Total,  3,626  doz.  pr,  $54,493  (25,485  doz.  pr, 
$161,078):  United  States,  $32,445;  Canada.  1,926  doz.  pr,  $21,117  (9,071  doz.  pr..  $92,900). 

Rvbber  Manufactures,  n.o.p.— Total,  $91,578  ($134,404):  Great  Britain,  $29,691;  United 
States,  $53,463;  Canada,  $8,312  ($46,045). 

Household  Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total,  4,907  doz,  $20,190  (17.184  doz,  $29,026): 
Canada,  2,690  doz,  $9,981  (8,021  doz,  $19,333). 

Toilet  Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total,  25.278  doz,  $42,216  (28,446  doz,  $37,483)  :  Great 
Britain  SI  1 .678 ;  United  States,  $12,762;  Canada,  10,033  doz..  $17,036  (11,377  doz.,  $18,926). 

Fell  Roofing.— Total,  11,0.54  cwt,  $68,530  (3,654  cwt,  $16,521):  United  States,  $37,77S; 
Canada,  5,156  cwt..  $29,902  (2,210  cwt,  $9,436). 

L&ither  Cloth  and  Oilcloth.— Total,  146,610  .sq.  yd..  $39,817  (137.576  sq.  yd,  $29,354): 
Canada.  15.523  sq.  yd..  $5,270  (89,363  sq.  yd,  $15,878). 
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Harad  Haberdashery  .—Total.  $124,493  ($64,440)  :  Great  Britain.  $15,188;  Canada,  $98,524 
($39,381). 

Spoons  and  Forks.— Total  4  691  doz.,  $10,608;  (11,055  doz.,  $24,801):  United  States, 
$3,853;  Canada,  1,604  doz.,  $5,235  (5,117  doz.,  $9,732). 

Lamps  and  Lanterns.— -Total,  37,434  in  number.  $30,377  (30,131,  $18,175)  :  United  States, 
$9,227;  Canada.  24,854,  $19,255  (4,333,  $9,129). 

Liquid  Cosmetics.— -Total,  859  liq.  gal.,  $14,275  (839  liq.  gal.  $9,166)  :  Great  Britain, 
$5,866;  Canada,  546  liq.  gal.,  $7,359  (230  liq.  gal.,  $4,024). 

Solid  Cosmetics.— Total,  $227,662  ($183,716):  United  States,  $66,799;  Canada,  $87  875 
($111,165). 

Floor  and  Furniture  Polishes.— Total.  1.018  cwt,  $32,272  (1,108  cwt.,  $33,828):  Great 
Britain.  $25,425;  Canada,  200  cwt.,  $6  817  (376  cwt.,  $13,683). 

.  Perfumed  Spirits,  n.o.p.— Total,  6,413  liq.  gal..  $69,924  (9,141  gal.,  $60,356) :  Great  Britain, 
$32,311;  British  Guiana.  $19,994;  Canada.  411  liq.  gal.,  $11,123  (663  liq.  gal..  $12,921). 

Stationery,  Other  than  Paper.— Total.  $84,029  ($69,447):  Great  Britain,  $33,780;  United 
States,  $12,521;  Canada,  $34,336  ($29,004). 

Toys,  of  All  Kinds.— Total,  $16  019  ($45,813):  Great  Britain,  $5,262;  Canada,  $5,651 
($19,511). 

Umbrellas,  Walking-sticks,  etc.— Total,  1.202  doz..  $15,576  (1.264  doz.,  $11,145):  Great 
Britain,  $3,878;  Canada,  392  doz.,  $8,460  (331  doz.,  $4  904). 

Manufactured  Goods,  n.o.p.— Total.  $457,567  ($432,717):  Great  Britain,  $89,846;  United 
States,  $183,968;  Canada.  $155,950  ($178,822). 

Following  is  a  list  of  selected  items  which  Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of 
less  than  $5,000,  the  total  values  of  imports  being  shown  with  Canada's  share 
within  parentheses: 

Foodstuffs.— Malt.  $49  138  ($1,970) ;  meat  pastes,  etc.,  $51,081  ($2.827) ;  meat  extracts 
and  essences.  $7,436  ($3,669)  ;  dead  poultry.  $56,918  ($3,220)  ;  preserved  milk  with  less  than 
8  per  cent  butterfat.  $2,574  ($2,452)  ;  bottled  gin.  $135,331  ($1,477)  ;  whiskv  in  bottle,  $146,347 
($4,937);  still  wines  in  bottle,  $42,153  ($3  822);  canned  or  bottled  fruit,  $6,175  ($3,203); 
jellies  and  marmalades.  $7,092  ($4,007);  pickles,  sauces  and  condiments,  $1,051  ($1,015); 
syrups,  $4,062  ($3,708);  yeast,  $41,259  ($3,761). 

Manufactured  Goods.— Bricks  and  tiles,  $102,263  ($2  309);  pottery  and  clay  products, 
n.o.p..  $19,392  ($4.919) ;  figured  or  ornamental  glassware,  $198,715  ($2,047)  ;  polished  and 
silvered  glass.  $89,530  ($4.934) ;  beer,  wine  and  spirit  bottles,  $98,651  ($4,883) ;  milk  bottles, 
$2,933  ($1,656);  bottles,  n.o.p.,  $33,305  ($4,039);  abrasive  cloths,  emery  paper,  etc.,  $17655 
($2,245)  ;  fencing  wire.  $21.f07  ($3,349)  ;  wire  nails  and  staples.  $66,144  ($4,673)  ;  agricultural 
and  horticultural  tools,  other  than  secateurs.  $68  056  ($4,445);  cameras,  $2,131  ($1,907); 
optical  instruments  and  appliances.  $23,455  ($3,366);  clocks  (non-electric).  $5,876  ($2,027); 
primary  batteries,  $57,740  ($4,055);  metal-working  machine  tools  and  parts,  $70,767  ($1,918); 
marine  engines  (internal  combustion).  $51,863  ($3,482);  tool  handles,  $5184  ($2,639);  sewing 
thread.  $144,758  ($1,908);  woollen  and  worsted  yarns,  $8,172  ($3,575);  haberdashery  and 
millinery  (except  hats  and  caps).  $3,988  ($3,376);  dangerous  drugs,  other  than  opium, 
$6,437  ($3,668);  white  lead.  etc.  $16,647  ($1,842);  putty.  $13,083  ($2,009);  natural  oils, 
other  than  lime  oil.  $15,515  ($3,403)  ;  synthetic  essential  oils,  $6,322  ($4,952)  ;  soft  soap, 
$3,236  ($1,601);  shaving  soap.  $5,237  ($4,787);  inner  tubes  for  motor-cars,  $11,860  ($2,664); 
rubber  heels  and  soles  $1,555  ($1,555)  ;  printed  books.  $121,392  ($3,188)  ;  painting  and 
decorative  brushes.  $15,350  ($3,447)  ;  glue  and  size.  $9,315  ($1.2S7) ;  machinery  belting.  $22,747 
($2,202);  leather  polishes.  $79,846  ($2,744);  balls,  other  than  golf  and  tennis,  $16,713  ($3,796). 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  cabled 
under  date  May  17,  1944,  regarding  the  Australian  wheat  and  flour  situation 
as  follows: 

Australian  wheat  stocks  early  in  May  amounted  to  182,000,000  bushels. 
Immense  quantities  of  wheat  flour  are  being  exported,  resulting  in  flour-mill 
production  at  85  per  cent  of  capacity.  Sales  of  offals  and  wheat  to  dairy  farmers 
are  continuing  at  high  levels.  In  Western  Australia  dry  conditions  continue, 
but  good  rains  have  fallen  in  South  Australia  and  over  most  of  the  wheat  areas 
in  Victoria,  and  recently  useful  rains  have  eased  the  position  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  the  absence  of  moisture  was  becoming  serious.  Seeding  is  pro- 
ceeding in  most  states,  but  no  indication  is  yet  available  regarding  acreage.  The 
acreage  target  is  still  set  at  9,000,000  acres,  but  its  achievement  depends  on 
weather  conditions  in  the  near  future  and  the  availability  of  phosphate  for 
fertilizer. 
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CANNED  FISH  RATIONING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commission  at  New  York,  writes  under 
date  May  6,  1944,  that,  effective  May  4,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
removed  all  canned  fish  from  point  rationing  in  the  United  States. 

The  action  was  taken  simultaneously  with  that  removing  most  meat  from 
rationing  during  the  immediate  future.  While  it  is  not  known  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  canned  fish  trade,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  possibly 
be  a  return  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  all  grades  of  canned  fish  held  by  the 
Government  to  the  civilian  trade,  and  that  allotments  from  the  new  pack 
required  to  be  set  aside  for  the  Government  may  be  scaled  downwards.  Mean- 
while, however,  it  is  reported  that  stocks  of  canned  fish  on  spot  are  very  small, 
with  some,  such  as  pink  salmon,  unavailable  at  any  price. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  SMOKED  FISH  INDUSTRY  EN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  19,  1944. — Recent  action  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  enforce  price  ceiling  regulations  has  resulted  in  the  shutting  down  of 
virtually  the  entire  smoked  fish  industry  in  the  New  York  area.  With  minor 
exceptions,  smokers  began  to  suspend  production  about  three  weeks  ago. 
Processors  have  stated  that  they  cannot  continue  to  turn  out  their  product  at 
1942  prices,  as  required  by  the  price  control  authorities.  It  is  understood  that 
negotiations  are  still  in  progress  between  the  O.P.A.  and  the  industry  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  price  basis  that  will  enable  the  processors  to  resume 
production. 

Canadian  suppliers  of  fish  for  smoking  will  be  interested  in  these  develop- 
ments as,  under  present  conditions,  shipments  to  the  New  York  market  will  be 
on  a  very  restricted  scale,  if  at  all. 

UNITED  STATES  LUMBER  SITUATION 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  10,  1944. — In  1943  the  lumber  industry  in  the  United 
States,  reflecting  the  acute  manpower  shortage  and  the  scarcity  of  new 
machinery  and  parts,  recorded  a  decline  in  both  production  and  consumption 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
further  restrict  consumption  of  lumber  for  non-essential  uses.  During  the  year 
there  were  heavy  withdrawals  from  stocks,  with  respect  to  which  the  position  is 
now  critical.  It  is  expected  that  the  over-all  demand  for  lumber  in  1944  will 
increase,  particularly  by  the  Allied  forces  for  military  purposes  as  they  occupy 
more  territory.  Consequently  there  is  likely  to  be  a  further  extension  of  present 
lumber  controls. 

Production 

According  to  a  recent  report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  the 
Lumber  Survey  Committee,  domestic  production  in  the  United  States  for  1943 
was  estimated  at  32,294,000,000  feet,  or  6  per  cent  below  the  1942  figure  of 
34,400,000,000  feet. 

Lumber  shipments  in  1943  amounted  to  33,748,000,000  feet  as  compared 
with  38,946,000,000  feet  in  1942,  a  reduction  of  13  per  cent.  Total  lumber  ship- 
ments in  the  past  year  were  5  per  cent  greater  than  production,  while  in  the 
previous  year  they  were  7  per  cent  greater.  Hardwood  shipments  exceeded 
production  by  9  per  cent,  while  softwood  shipments  were  3  per  cent  greater. 
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Lumber  Stocks 

Retail  lumber  stocks  at  the  close  of  1943  were  placed  at  3,653,000,000  feet, 
a  decline  of  781,000,000  feet,  or  18  per  cent,  from  the  amount  on  hand  on 
December  31,  1942.  All  the  lumber-producing_  areas  reported  declines  in  stocks 
during  last  year. 

Mill  stocks  of  lumber  on  December  31,  1943,  amounted  to  3,578,000,000 
feet,  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  from  the  figure  of  4,764,000,000  feet  recorded  on 
December  31,  1942.  Total  softwood  supplies  were  2,427,000,000  feet  as  com- 
pared with  the  1942  mill  stocks  of  3,199,000,000  feet,  a  decline  of  24  per  cent. 
Hardwood  mill  stocks  amounted  to  1,151,000,000  feet  as  against  1,565,000,000 
feet  a  year  ago,  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent.  All  the  softwood  areas  reported 
declines  ranging  from  8  to  64  per  cent,  while  for  the  principal  hardwood  areas 
there  were  declines  of  9  to  61  per  cent. 

Unfilled  orders  for  all  lumber  on  December  31,  1943,  were  3,248,000,000 
feet,  or  3-8  per  cent  below  those  of  December  31,  1942.  Thus  unfilled  orders 
for  all  lumber  were  91  per  cent  of  the  gross  stocks  as  against  74  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  1942.  Unfilled  orders  for  softwood  were  106  per  cent  and  for  hardwood 
58  per  cent  of  gross  stocks. 

Lumber  Prices 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  reports  that  the  lumber 
wholesale  price  index  (1926=100)  of  construction  lumber  for  1943  was  138-5  as 
compared  with  132-8  for  1942.  The  average  West  Coast  lumber  price  received 
for  shipments  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1943  was  $38.11  as  against 
$35.31  for  1942.  The  Southern  hardwood  price  index,  a  weighted  average  of 
No.  2  common  and  better  grades,  was  reported  by  the  Southern  Hardwood 
Producers  at  $49.73  in  December,  1943,  as  against  $41.99  for  December,  1942. 

Consumption 

United  States  lumber  consumption  in  1943  was  estimated  at  35,424,000,000 
feet  as  against  42,510,000,000  feet  in  the  previous  year,  a  decline  of  7,086,000,000 
feet  or  16-6  per  cent,  but  was  slightly  above  the  1941  figure  of  34,927,000,000 
feet.  The  1943  consumption  was  approximately  10  per  cent  in  excess  of 
production. 

The  reduction  in  lumber  consumption  during  1943  was  not  a  result  of 
reduced  demand,  either  military  or  civilian,  but  was  attributed  to  the  limitations 
of  use  and  other  controls  that  were  adopted  to  adjust  current  consumption  to 
production  by  curtailing  non-essential  uses  of  lumber. 

Building  Industry 

In  1943  the  War  Production  Board  increased,  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
lumber  for  construction  purposes,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  building  and  construction  industry  for  non-military  purposes.  It 
has  been  announced  that  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  construction  restrictions 
in  1944  unless  it  is  certain  that  such  action  would  not  retard  war  production, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  volume  of  construction  will  possibly  drop  50  per  cent 
below  the  1943  level. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  total  construction 
during  1943,  based  on  floor  area  of  contracts  awarded  in  the  thirty-seven  eastern 
states,  was  66  per  cent  less  than  in  1942.  All  classifications  of  non-residential 
construction  showed  substantial  reductions  in  1943,  while  in  the  whole  construc- 
tion industry  the  only  increase  recorded  was  in  the  major  building  classification 
"apartments-hotels-dormitories".  Total  residential  building  was  55  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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Other  Wood-using  Industries 

During  1943  the  railroads  consumed  more  lumber  and  cross-ties  than  were 
produced,  which  has  resulted  in  stock  reductions  to  a  critical  level  in  some  areas. 
Replacement  cross-ties  laid  in  1943  are  estimated  at  46,000,000,  or  5-4  per  cent 
below  the  1942  total  of  48,616,000.  The  railroads  placed  28,708  new  freight- 
cars  in  service  in  the  past  year,  of  which  2,279  were  box-cars. 

Shipments  of  furniture  from  factories  in  1943  were  13  per  cent  less  than 
in  1942,  while  production  was  22  per  cent  less.  Owing  to  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  materials  going  into  furniture,  many  manufacturers  have  converted  to 
war  production,  and  those  who  have  not  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
operate. 

Military  requirements,  both  direct  and  indirect,  for  boxes  and  crates  have 
resulted  in  a  heavy  demand  for  lumber  for  these  purposes.  As  a  result,  manu- 
facturer's shipments  of  boxes  and  shooks  for  1943  were  25  per  cent  above  those 
of  the  previous  vear.  Consumption  of  lumber  for  these  purposes  rose  to 
approximately  16,500,000,000  feet  in  1943. 

During  i943  the  casket  industry  consumed  215,000,000  feet  of  lumber  as 
compared  with  165,000,000  feet  in  1942.  Shipments  of  wooden  caskets  were 
30  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  in  1942  and  accounted  for  98  per  cent  of  all  the 
caskets  shipped.  The  hardwood  flooring  industry  is  finding  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  lumber  on  account  of  the  heavy  demands  for  this  species  and  the  effect 
of  the  various  War  Production  Board  control  orders.  The  production  of  oak 
flooring  in  1943  totalled  188,000,000  feet,  a  decrease  of  45  per  cent  from  the 
figure  for  the  previous  year,  while  the  industry  consumed  294,000,000  feet  as 
against  407,000,000  feet  in  1942.  Similar  conditions  existed  in  the  maple,  beech 
and  birch  flooring  industry,  the  1943  production  totalling  44,000,000  feet,  or 
48  per  cent  below  the  1942  total.  Consumption  of  lumber  by  this  industry 
amounted  to  67,000,000  feet  as  against  111,000,000  feet  in  1942. 

Outlook 

Lumber  requirements  for  1944  are  estimated  at  35,500,000,000  feet,  of  which 
nearly  50  per  cent  will  be  used  for  military  purposes,  particularly  for  packaging, 
and  possibly  25  per  cent  for  indirect  military  uses.  The  remainder  will  be 
required  for  essential  military  needs. 

The  War  Production  Board  does  not  anticipate  any  easing  in  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  lumber  in  the  construction  industry  in  1944,  and  consequently 
there  may  be  a  further  decline  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  construction. 
There  is  little  prospect  that  the  railroads  will  get  more  lumber  and  lumber 
products  this  year.  The  use  of  wood  for  furniture  in  1944  is  restricted  to  84  per 
cent  of  the  footage  that  manufacturers  used  for  furniture  and  crating  in  1943. 
The  current  use  of  lumber  for  boxing  and  crating  will  continue  at  a  greater  rate 
this  year  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  military  requirements.  It  is  estimated  that 
for  boxes  and  crates  and  other  methods  of  shipping  over  17,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  will  be  required  in  1944. 

If  there  is  not  enough  lumber  available  to  meet  the  military  requirements 
for  boxing  and  crating,  other  uses  will  have  to  be  curtailed.  This  will  affect 
consumption  by  agriculture,  which  requires  the  same  type  of  lumber  for  similar 
purposes.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  10  to  20  per  cent  in 
wooden  containers  for  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  manpower  and  scarcity  of  equipment  and  parts, 
with  little  chance  of  replacement  in  1944,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  general 
improvement  in  the  lumber  industry  as  compared  with  1943.  The  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  the  Central  Procuring  Agency  have  indicated  that  further  con- 
trols are  required  to  balance  estimated  production  and  consumption  in  1944 
and  to  ensure  that  supplies  are  readily  available  for  military  uses. 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  94,  effective  May  22,  1944,  Regulation 
32(d)  of  the  Export  Permit  Regulations  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

32(d)  Applications  for  permits  to  export  canned  lobster  to  the  United 
States  should  be  submitted  to  the  Prices  and  Supply  Representative, 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Addition  to  List  of  Products  Affected 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  3746,  effective  May  22,  1944,  lobster  meat,  fresh 
or  frozen,  included  in  Group  2  (Animals  and  Animal  Products),  is  added  to  the 
list  of  commodities  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  except  under  permit 
Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  April  29,  1944: 

Reduction  in           Used  by  Canada  to 
Total               Duty  from                April  29,  1944 
Unit        Quota            1930  Tariff  Act       Quantity       Per  Cent 
Whole  milk  Gal.       3,000,000       6i  to  3£c.  per  gal.  1,833   

per  calendar 
year 

Cream  Gal.        1,500,000         569So  to  2834oc.  333   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.      15,000,000        1\  to  lie.  per  lb.       9,228,269  61.5 

per  calendar  75  to  37£c. 

year  per  100  lb. 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.       1,500,000  75  to  37ic.  791,977  52.7 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.       1,000,000  75  to  60c.  62,149  6.2 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943        Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37£c.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.       2,153,984  Free  470,356  21.8 

Silver   or   black    foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 

whole  furs  and  skins  ..  ..No.        100.000         50  to  35%  ad  val.  40,270f  40.2 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

Tails  Piece         5,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  2 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 

is  not  affected  by  the  -agreement. 

t  Imports  of  foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  from  countries  other 

than  Canada  amounted  to  675  for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  April  29,  1944. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  begin- 
ning May  29,  1943,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered 
or  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
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established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943:— 

Imports  May  29,  1943,  to 
Quotas  April  29,  1944 

Wheat  Flour  and  Wheat  Flour  and 

Wheat      Other  Products     Wheat    Other  Products 

Bu.  Lb.  Bu.  Lb. 

795,000  3,815,000  795,000  306,721 

5,000  185,000  Nil  Nil 


Canada   

Other  countries 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 

Newfoundland 

Invoice  Requirements 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  writes  under 
date  May  18,  1944,  that  exporters  to  Newfoundland  are  reminded  that  on 
invoices  of  shipments  thereto  the  current  domestic  value  should  show  the  gross 
selling  price  in  Canada,  including  sales  tax  and  excise  tax,  if  any.  The  invoices 
should  also  show  the  amount  of  the  sales  tax  and  the  amount  of  the  excise  tax, 
if  any.  Such  a  breakdown  is  required  so  that  the  Customs  authorities  may 
arrive  at  a  proper  value  for  duty  purposes.  Duty  is  not  assessed  on  sales  tax, 
but  it  is  assessed  on  any  excise  tax  that  may  be  included  in  the  current  domestic 
price. 

South  Africa 

Importation  of  Samples 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg,  writes 
under  date  April  26,  1944,  that  the  Commodity  Supply  authorities  in  South 
Africa  have  indicated  that  the  importation  of  samples  of  commercial  value  is 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  requirements  in  respect  of  import  permits,  certifi- 
cates of  essentiality,  penalties  for  irregular  importations,  etc.  as  apply  to  the 
importation  of  ordinary  merchandise  intended  for  resale.  It  was  agreed  that, 
for  the  importation  of  genuine  samples,  open  permits  in  generic  terms  and 
limited  by  gross  value,  quantity,  weight  or  volume  may  be  issued.  Import 
permits  for  samples  will  have  a  general  validity  of  twelve  months  from  date 
of  issue. 

Administratively  this  ruling  is  interpreted  to  mean  that,  although  importers 
of  samples  are  required  to  apply  for  and  to  hold  import  permits  and  related 
documents  before  the  samples  are  actually  ordered  or  shipped  from  the  country 
of  export,  the  import  documents  need  not  necessarily  specify  the  exact  nature, 
size,  quality,  texture,  etc.  of  the  articles  brought  in.  Applications  for  the  issue 
of  import  documents  for  samples  described  in  general  terms — for  instance,  textile 
samples  up  to  the  value  of  £100,  builders'  hardware  samples  not  exceeding 
100  pounds  in  weight,  etc. — will  be  acceptable.  Holders  of  import  permits  for 
samples  will  thus  be  entitled  to  import  whatever  sample  articles  their  overseas 
suppliers  may  send  which  fall  within  the  generic  descriptions  of  the  commodities 
concerned. 

The  issuance  of  import  permits  for  samples  will  be  confined  to  indent  agents, 
manufacturers'  representatives  and  importers  who  were  in  business  in  South 
Africa  in  1939  or  have  imported  samples  during  the  period  September,  1941,  to 
January,  1943. 

Bermuda 

Bulk  Indent  for  Rubber  Apparel  Cancelled 

The  Bermuda  War-Times  Supplies  Commission  notified  importers  on  April 
29  that  rubber  raincoats,  rainhats  and  rubber  boots  have  been  removed  from 
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the  list  of  bulk  indent  items  and  may  now  be  ordered  through  private  commercial 
channels,  and  that  import  applications  for  limited  quantities  of  these  articles 
will  be  considered. 

Surinam 

Consular  Signature  not  required  on  Invoices 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2091  (February  26,  1944) ,  page  185,  respecting  the  import  licensing  require- 
ments of  Surinam,  Mr.  G.  P.  Luden,  Consul  General  of  the  Netherlands  in  Mont- 
real, writes  that  he  has  received  information  from  the  Acting  Governor  of 
Surinam  (Netherlands  Guiana)  that  a  consular  signature  on  invoices  will  no 
longer  be  required  in  connection  with  exports  to  that  territory. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  22,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  22,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  May  15,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

ivi'dy  io 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

Buying 

1  1000 

1  1000 

l 
i 

Selling 

1  J 100 

1.1100 

.  4985 

.2284 

.2284 

A 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

— 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4?  45 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2771 

.2761 

.Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

3-4J 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

South  Africa 

4 . 8066 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3  . 

4 . 8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

New  Zealand. 

 Pound 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

lj 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165 
Cajble  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bauk 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras./ 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legafion.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone.  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
8quare,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesiaa, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex.  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Atjsman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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EXPORTERS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  OFFERED  FACILITIES  FOR  FASTER 
HANDLING  OF  FREIGHT  SPACE  APPLICATIONS 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2101  (May  6,  1944),  concerning  a  change  in  procedure,  effective  May  1, 
for  handling  applications  covering  freight  space  to  Latin  American  countries, 
it  has  been  found  that  in  many  instances  time  could  be  saved  in  arranging 
bookings  if  copies  of  approved  applications  were  sent  direct  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  New  York,  to  the  New  York  or  other  United  States 
shipping  agents  acting  for  Canadian  exporters.  In  order  to  afford  exporters  an 
opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  this  saving  ii?  time,  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby,  as  from  June  15,  four  copies  of  approved  applications  will  be 
returned  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  applicants  in  answering 
Question  19  on  Application  Form  E.l. 

Exporters  should,  therefore,  answer  this  question  carefully  hereafter, 
inserting  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  shipping  or  other  agent  to  whom  they 
desire  to  have  the  approved  copies  of  applications  returned.  If  exporters  desire 
fco  have  the  approved  copies  returned  to  them  or,  for  some  reason,  to  the  Shipping 
Priorities  Committee  or  other  official  or  semi-official  agency  in  Canada,  they 
may  request  such  action  by  inserting  the  appropriate  name  and  address  in 
answer  to  Question  19. 

Applicants  will  be  advised  by  a  form  letter  from  the  Shipping  Priorities 
Committee,  Ottawa,  when  their  shipment  appears  on  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration's eligible  cargo  list,  so  that  they  will  know  when  the  approved  copies 
of  applications  have  been  despatched  to  the  addressee  nominated 
cant.  Should  any  difficulty  arise,  applicants  should  get 
Shipping  Priorities  Committee,  stating  the  number  of  the  apfttfeation  concerned. 
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WARTIME  ECONOMIC  CHANGES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  ARGENTINA* 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  March  28,  1944. — Agriculture  is  still  the  basis  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  Argentina.  The  raising  of  live  stock  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  and  Argentines  are  rightfully  proud  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  beef  cattle  produced  in  this  country.  There  is  probably  no  area 
in  the  world  comparable  to  the  Argentine  pampas  for  the  production  of  first- 
quality  beef  at  a  low  cost.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Argentina  during  the  past  seventy- 
five  years.  The  main  purpose  behind  this  effort  has  been  to  provide  ample 
supplies  of  good-quality  beef  and  mutton  at  a  low  cost  to  British  consumers  and 
a  competing  source  of  grain  and  grain  products  to  help  feed  the  industrial 
workers  and  the  middle  class  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Argentina  has  supplied  more  than  6,000  million  pounds  of  meat,  largely 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Great  Britain  built  the  railways  during  the  final  quarter  of  the  last  century 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  live  stock  from  the  Argentine  plains  to  the  British- 
owned  slaughterhouses  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  grain  to  the  various  points  of 
shipment  at  seaboard.  Later,  American  packing-houses  expanded  the  facilities 
for  slaughtering  live  stock.  Great  Britain  sent  out  pure-bred  bulls  to  improve 
the  local  stock  and  provided  the  refrigerated  ships  to  bring  back  meat  and 
vessels  to  carry  the  grain.  These  developments  had  the  effect  of  raising  land 
values  in  Argentina  in  the  nineties. 

The  rich  grazing  land  of  the  Argentine  plains,  where  cattle  are  fattened  on 
alfalfa  outdoors  the  year  round  and  abundant  wheat  crops  are  produced,  has 
always  comprised  large  individual  holdings  by  a  comparatively  few  Argentine 
families.  These  wealthy  landlords  raise  live  stock  as  a  large-scale  enterprise 
and  employ  sharecropper  immigrants  to  grow  the  grain.  They  have  had  a 
common  interest  with  British  investors  in  maintaining  what  was  primarily  a 
mutually  advantageous  relationship.  This  mutual  understanding,  based  on 
the  economic  self-interest  of  the  two  parties,  has  existed  over  the  sixty-five 
years  since  local  meats  first  started  to  move  in  volume  to  Great  Britain.  It 
has  been  an  issue  since  1929-30,  when  the  D'Abernon  economic  mission  came 
to  study  the  situation  in  Argentina,  The  negotiations  initiated  at  that  time 
ended  with  the  signing  of  a  trade  agreement  in  1933,  which  evolved  into  the 
present  compensation  agreement. 

Argentina  received  2,400,000  Italian,  Spanish  and  other  immigrants  be- 
tween 1885  and  1910;  another  870,000  arrived  during  the  twenties.  These 
immigrants  own  no  farm  land  in  Argentina.  They  came  to  work  on  railway 
construction  and  do  manual  labour  in  general  and  stayed  in  or  drifted  back 
to  the  cities.  These  immigrants  and  their  children  comprise  the  larger  part  of 
the  13,000,000  population  of  Argentina,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  are  now  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  children  of  these  immigrants  have  been  educated,  and  the 
natural  wealth  of  this  country  permits  them  to  enjoy  the  necessities  of  life  in 
comparative  abundance. 

Rise  in  Industrial  Production 

Although  agriculture  is  still  the  basis  of  Argentine  economy,  there  has  been 
an  extensive  development  of  manufacturing  industries,  which  has  created  a  third 
element  in  the  economy  of  Argentina.    Domestic  industry  had  for  a  long  time 

*This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Strong  on  changes  in  the  economy, 
industry,  finances  and  trade  of  Argentina  during  the  war  or  arising  from  wartime  conditions. 
The  second  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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supplied  the  more  elementary  needs  in  consumer  goods  such  as  wearing  apparel 
and  foods  and  beverages,  but  the  crisis  of  the  early  thirties,  when  Argentina  shut 
out  imported  goods  because  the  country  could  not  afford  to  buy  them,  on  account 
of  the  low  prices  received  for  her  agricultural  products,  favoured  the  expansion 
of  local  industry.  However,  the  greater  impetus  to  domestic  production  has 
come  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The  economic  changes  arising  out 
of  the  crisis  of  the  thirties  and  from  the  present  war  are  reflected  in  the  following 
table  showing  the  trends  in  production  in  this  country  since  1935: 

Estimated  Value  of  Argentine  Production 

Gross  Production  Net  Production 


Total  Crops 

Crops  Live  Stock      and  Live  Total 

Home    Exports     Home    Exports    Stock    Industry  Farm  Industry 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars 

1935                          299         318         172         178         967       1,110  717  433 

1937                           270         496         208         242       1,216       1,492  950  517 

1939                         345         255         204         229       1,033       1,610  800  583 

1940                          318         199         217         233         967       1,683  733  617 

1941                          484         116         214         303       1,117       2,033  833  700 

1942                           454         129         222         361       1,166       2,333  900  883 

1943                         367         166         199         384       1,116       2,600  866  900 


It  is  apparent  that  the  live-stock  industries  have  prospered  greatly,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  meats  and  other  animal  products  arising  out  of  the  war, 
whereas  the  volume  and  value  of  the  crops  have  been  adversely  affected.  There 
are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable  oil-seeds,  but  the  main  crops  have 
been  practically  unsalable  abroad.  However,  it  is  in  the  Argentine  manufactur- 
ing industries  that  the  greatest  change  has  taken  place.  Industrial  production 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1935,  and  there  has  been  a  50  per  cent  increase 
since  1939.  This  increase  has  been  largely  in  products  for  civilian  use;  there  is 
no  production  of  war  materials.  Whereas  the  agricultural  products  accounted 
for  92-6  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports  in  1939  and  manufactured  goods  for 
only  2-9  per  cent,  exports  of  the  latter  amounted  to  19-2  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  1943. 

The  changes  in  the  situation,  which  have  affected  the  economy  of  Argentina, 
are  indicated  in  the  table  below,  which  shows  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  imported 
goods.  Local  industry  has  tried  to  make  good  the  shortages  of  civilian  supplies 
in  the  face  of  growing  difficulties  in  obtaining  certain  prime  materials  from 
abroad,  and  the  ever-increasing  favourable  balance  of  external  payments  has 
produced  a  domestic  monetary  problem  on  account  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the 
hands  of  Argentine  purchasers. 


Imports  into  Argentina 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

Foodstuffs  

479,661 

459,360 

400,646 

307,460 

211,275 

182,909 

Tobacco  

10,489 

10,911 

9,998 
7,477 

12,381 

9,281 

10,227 

8,691 

7,920 

4,225 

3,346 

3,103 

Textiles  

208,813 

160,717 

148,305 

125,128 

115,849 

69,442 

Sodium   carbonate   and  caustic 

soda  

44,521 

70,287 

58,202 

46,728 

61,443 

127,700 

Other  chemicals  

155.109 

173,122 

151,692 

153,121 

124,984 

93,500 

Paper  

224,863 

244,076 

223,856 

204,866 

171,870 

160,340 

Lumber  

564,890 

649,880 

453,577 

534,238 

515,583 

439,492 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures.  . 

727,650 

762,601 

626,430 

375,505 

139,651 

83,793 

Machinery  and  vehicles  

296,039 

172,541 

142,380 

72,985 

45,052 

17,184 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 

107,944 

121,301 

141,216 

140,977 

109,190 

55,328 

Earth,  stones,  glass,  etc  

2,488,971 

2,248,231 

2,042,464 

1,898,238 

1,712,363 

1,630,319 

Coal  

3,104,620 

3,263,055 

2,247,853 

1,126,026 

583,546) 

1,174,668 

Oil  ana  other  fuels  

2,358,584 

2,270,687 

2,150,509 

2,049,651 

1,121,638) 

Rubber  and  manufactures..  .. 

13,019 

15,832 

15,132 

18,019 

4,875 

1,036 

101,249 

100,946 

85,758 

50,249 

37,492 

19,470 

Total  volume   10,895,113  10,731,467    8,905,495    7,119,797    4,967,438  4,068,520 

Total  value  \ (in  $1,000)      486,963      446,111      499,586      425,551      424,787  314,080 
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The  relationship  between  the  decrease  in  imports  of  merchandise  and  the 
increase  in  domestic  industrial  production  is  reflected  in  the  following  official 
figures  of  industrial  employment  in  Argentina: 


Numbers  of  Industrial  Workers  in  Argentina 


ino7 
l»o  / 

lydy 

1942 

1943 

120,012 

124,692 

153,735 

161,056 

91,720 

98,324 

118,502 

126,207 

16,700 

19,957 

22,695 

23,848 

8,961 

9,794 

12,062 

12,044 

Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery 

48,454 

52,524 

57,806 

53,202 

59,570 

63,144 

61,178 

61,834 

23,315 

26,649 

31,242 

32,478 

3,525 

3,994 

4,283 

4,364 

5,270 

6,566 

5,960 

4,848 

Leather  and  manufactures  

19,097 

22,267 

24,387 

24,902 

13,255 

15,601 

19,472 

19,140 

Total  

409,879 

443,512 

511,322 

523,923 

To  the  casual  observer  in  Argentina  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  a  war  is 
in  progress.  This  fact  is  probably  the  best  measure  of  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  local  industry  in  meeting  the  problem  of  providing  for 
civilian  needs  under  wartime  conditions.  There  is  no  unemployment  in 
Argentina.  Gasoline  has  been  subjected  to  a  mild  form  of  rationing,  and  rubber 
tires  are  rationed,  but  otherwise  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  restricting  sup- 
plies of  civilian  goods.  Imports  of  food  have  been  declining,  due  to  reduced 
purchases  of  such  unessential  items  as  bananas  from  Brazil,  but  there  is  no 
shortage  of  fruit  or  other  foods  in  Argentina, 

So  far  civilians  have  not  suffered,  even  though  living  costs  have  risen 
steadily  and  appreciably,  but  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  experience  difficul- 
ties. The  Argentine  Government  distributes  the  available  supplies  of  imported 
prime  materials  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  industrial  employment  still  continues 
to  rise,  although  shortages  of  materials  are  becoming  more  and  more  serious  as 
carefully  conserved  stocks  decline  and  eventually  disappear.  Argentine  industry 
has  shown  ingenuity  in  improvisation  in  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  for 
parts  and  replacements  in  machinery  and  equipment,  but  profits  have  much 
more  than  compensated  for  this  effort  despite  the  fixing  of  official  ceiling  prices 
for  selected  commodities.  One  steel  firm  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  showed 
earnings  in  1943  in  excess  of  this  figure. 

Fuel  Problem 

Argentina  does  not  normally  produce  coal.  There  is  no  hydro-electric 
development  supplying  any  industrial  or  population  centre  of  importance  in 
this  country.  Argentina  does  produce  a  large  proportion  of  her  normal  require- 
ments of  petroleum,  and  70  per  cent  of  this  domestic  output  comes  from  the 
state-owned  enterprise.  The  drastic  decline  in  coal  and  petroleum  imports  has 
forced  this  country  to  draw  on  its  forest  resources  of  quebracho  wood  and  to 
burn  corn,  flaxseed,  oilcake,  corn  cobs,  and  even  wheat. 

Production  of  Textiles 

Expansion  of  the  textile  manufacturing  industry  has  been  the  outstanding 
development  of  recent  years  in  Argentina.  A  group  of  local  textile  manu- 
facturing firms,  with  a  capital  of  $14,700,000,  showed  earnings  of  $2,500,000  in 
1938,  while  in  1943  their  earnings,  after  additions  to  reserve  account,  were 
$14,400,000.  Argentina  produces  her  own  requirements  of  cotton  fibre  and 
usually  has  a  surplus  for  export.  This  country  is  also  a  large  producer  and 
exporter  of  wool,  but  the  climate  calls  for  apparel  of  cotton  rather  than  wool 
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textiles,  so  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  is  much  more 
important  than  the  woollen  industry.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  finest 
quality  woollens  needed  in  Argentina. 

The  changes  in  the  sources  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  Argentina  between 
1935  and  1941  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  Since  imports  from  Lancashire 
have  continued  to  decline  and  the  former  rate  of  increase  in  imports  of  cotton 
piece-goods  from  Brazil  has  changed  to  a  sharp  decline  in  arrivals  in  Argentina, 
the  domestic  industry  had  even  a  larger  share  of  the  local  market  in  1943. 

Cotton  Textile  Production  in  Argentina 

Remainder 
for  Home 

Home  Production  Imports  Total       Exports  Consumption 


M.  Tons 

Per  Cent 

M.  Tons 

Per  Cent 

Available 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

1935..  . 

16.943 

31.4 

36,958 

68.6 

53,901 

162 

53,739 

1936..  . 

20,260 

40.4 

29,915 

59.6 

50,175 

222 

49.953 

1937..  . 

24,104 

40.5 

35,437 

79.5 

59,541 

193 

59,348 

1938..  . 

22,517 

39.8 

34,073 

60.2 

56,590 

256 

56,334 

1939..  . 

28,523 

56.4 

22,074 

43.6 

50,597 

313 

50,284 

1940..  . 

30.588 

58.9 

21,373 

41.1 

51,961 

305 

51,656 

1941..  . 

35.189 

70.7 

14,573 

29.3 

49,762 

393 

49,369 

Steel  Industry 

Argentina  imported  approximately  550,000  tons  annually  of  rolling-mill 
products  before  the  war.  Nearly  one-third  was  round  iron  bars,  largely  for 
reinforced  concrete  building.  The  other  important  items  were  unworked  sheets 
(to  be  galvanized  locally),  pipes  and  tubing,  wire,  barbed  wire,  steel  wire  rope 
and  cables,  hoops,  steel  shapes,  tool  steels,  and  steel  rails.  A  domestic  iron  and 
steel  industry,  based  on  imported  pig  iron,  was  established  long  before  the  war. 
Coal  is  not  available  and  there  are  no  commercial  iron  ore  deposits.  The  pre- 
war production  of  rolling-mill  products  was  of  such  items  as  plain  wire,  bolts 
and  nuts,  cast-iron  piping,  beams  and  shapes  in  the  smaller  sizes,  and  castings. 

No  scrap  iron  has  been  exported  since  the  war  of  1914-18,  and  stocks  were 
permitted  to  accumulate.  During  the  past  three  years  this  country  has  greatly 
expanded  its  steel  furnace  capacity,  based  on  the  use  of  scrap  iron.  Potential 
capacity  is  sufficient  to  produce  350,000  tons  of  steel  annually.  The  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  production  of  round  iron  bars,  as  the  local  building  industry 
has  been  unusually  active  since  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Spain  has  supplied 
30,000  tons  of  round  bars,  and  local  furnaces  have  taken  care  of  the  remainder 
after  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

There  has  been  a  great  expansion  also  in  the  local  production  of  all  gauges 
of  wire,  steel  beams  and  shapes,  piping,  castings  and  practically  all  except  the 
larger  items,  which  cannot  be  produced  because  the  capacity  of  the  largest 
furnaces  is  45  tons.  Some  local  steel  firms  have  already  written  off  the  cost  of 
their  plants,  and  much  more  in  some  cases,  since  the  demand  always  exceeds 
supply,  despite  the  recent  imposition  of  ceiling  prices.  The  local  German  firms 
carried  heavy  stocks  of  steel  and  steel  products  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Building  Industry 

The  building  industry  has  been  active  since  1935,  and  there  has  been  a 
construction  boom  in  recent  years.  Money  is  cheap,  and  there  is  a  heavy  sur- 
plus of  funds  for  investment  in  real  estate.  The  office  and  apartment  buildings 
are  exclusively  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the  houses  of  brick  and  stucco  or 
brick  and  concrete.  The  climate  permits  and  favours  this  type  of  construction 
in  Argentina.  Portland  cement  is  produced  locally  and  some  is  exported  to 
neighbouring  countries.  The  United  Kingdom  still  supplies  the  high-quality 
porcelain  bath  fittings  and  tiles,  although  the  bulk  of  requirements  is  of  local 
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manufacture.  Domestic  wood  is  being  substituted  for  the  former  steel  window- 
frames,  and  local  building  hardware  is  available.  Argentina  has  a  new  asbestos- 
cement  manufacturing  industry,  with  an  approximate  capital  of  $3,400,000, 
making  roofing  sheets,  piping  and  other  products  from  cement  produced  locally 
and  asbestos  fibre  imported  from  Canada  and  Rhodesia.  These  asbestos-cement 
sheets  are  replacing  the  now  scarce  steel  sheets  in  construction  work.  The 
building  industry  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  maintaining  the 
economy  of  this  country  at  a  high  level  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  it  is 
almost  completely  independent  of  imports  from  abroad. 

Other  Manufacturing  Industries 

Argentina  produced  most  of  her  requirements  of  rubber  manufactures  before 
the  war.  Branch  factories  established  by  four  of  the  large  foreign  rubber  manu- 
facturing firms  some  ten  years  ago,  in  addition  to  other  important  local  factories, 
had  produced  rubber-soled  shoes  and  rubber  specialties  in  sufficient  volume  to 
exclude  most  of  the  imports  except  certain  special  items,  long  before  1939. 
Stocks  of  crude  rubber  are  almost  exhausted  now,  although  there  has  been  no 
marked  shortage,  even  of  tires,  to  date.  Local  industry  now  meets  the  country's 
needs  in  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass  from  ingot  imported  from  Chile. 
Even  the  finest  enamel  wire  is  now  being  drawn,  and  motors  of  small  horse- 
power are  made  in  the  country.  There  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  the  glass- 
ware industry.  A  large  British  and  an  important  United  States  manufacturer 
of  glass  have  each  a  branch  factory  in  Argentina,  and  in  addition  there  are 
several  large  independent  local  firms. 

The  Argentine  paper  mills  have  prospered  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Sweden  continues  to  compete  in  certain  lines  and  has  prevented  the  local 
industry  from  having  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  paper  trade,  except  for 
newsprint,  but  in  compensation  Sweden  has  shipped  ample  supplies  of  wood- 
pulp.  There  has  been  an  increase  as  well  in  local  wood-pulp  production  from 
seeded  plantations  in  the  delta  of  the  River  Plate,  and  the  local  straw  cellulose 
plant  has  expanded  its  production.  Newsprint  is  imported  from  Canada  and 
Sweden,  but  local  mills  have  been  making  this  product  for  certain  special  pur- 
chasers in  Buenos  Aires  who  can  not  obtain  supplies  from  abroad  at  present. 
A  new  plant  has  been  opened  recently  to  make  fourdrinier  wire.  Wool  felts  have 
been  made  for  some  years  in  Argentina. 

The  chemical  industry  has  expanded,  as  has  also  the  production  of  pharma- 
ceuticals, drugs,  and  medicines.  Refugees  from  Europe  have  been  more  active 
in  these  latter  lines  and  in  leather  goods.  The  Argentine  tanning  industry  meets 
local  requirements  and  has  been  exporting  sole  leather.  There  are  no  imports 
of  manufactures  of  leather. 

Scope  of  Industrialization 

Argentine  industry  has  reached  the  point,  in  fact,  where  almost  everything 
for  the  civilian  consumer  is  either  entirely  or  partially  fabricated  or  assembled 
locally  or  at  least  has  been  processed  to  some  extend  after  arrival  in  this  country. 
There  are  consequently  few  foreign  producers,  except  of  standardized  raw  or 
prime  materials  such  as  lumber,  carbide,  newsprint,  and  ferro-alloys,  who  have 
not  some  sort  of  close  affiliation  with  a  local  plant  or  at  least  maintain  a  local 
assembly  or  distribution  organization.  Argentina  is  normally  one  of  the  most 
competitive  of  foreign  markets,  because  it  is  large  enough  to  encourage  the  best 
manufacturers  in  all  exporting  countries  to  attempt  to  enter  it.  Argentina  still 
has  no  heavy  industry,  so  that,  apart  from  prime  materials,  this  country  will 
be  most  in  need  in  the  post-war  period  of  new  equipment  for  her  transportation 
systems,  both  rail  and  motor,  and  of  heavy  industrial  machinery  and  equipment. 
There  will  probably  be  only  a  limited  demand  for  goods  for  ordinary  civilian 
consumption. 
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There  is  evidence  of  a  profound  change  having  taken  place  in  the  local 
economy  during  the  past  ten  years.  This  period  of  transition  has  covered  the 
pre-war  era  of  compensation  agreements  concluded  on  a  bilateral  basis,  which 
had  the  ultimate  effect  of  encouraging  local  industry,  and  recent  years  marked 
by  shortages  arising  from  the  wartime  demands  on  the  output  of  former  supply- 
ing countries.  The  domestic  manufacturing  industries  have  expanded  and 
prospered  during  these  years. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  that  the 
majority  of  the  important  enterprises  are  either  branches  of  foreign  firms,  are 
owned  by  individual  foreigners,  or  the  ownership  is  closely  held  by  individual 
Argentine  families  or  groups.  There  is  virtually  no  local  public  ownership 
interest  in  any  of  the  larger  manufacturing  firms  in  the  country. 

Economic  Divisions  of  Population 

The  Argentine  population  may  be  divided  into  three  broad  sections:  (1)  the 
conservative  and  politically  minded  class,  who  own  the  farm  land  of  the  country ; 
(2)  the  new  and  growing  class  of  industrialists,  who  at  the  present  time  are 
making  big  profits;'  and  (3)  the  masses,  who  have  no  real  material  ownership 
stake  in  the  economy  of  the  country.  These  last-mentioned  are  the  immigrants 
from  Spain  and  Italy  who  came  to  do  the  manual  labour  in  a  naturally  wealthy 
country.  Their  children  have  been  educated  in  the  state  schools  in  Argentina. 
This  group  comprises  the  sharecropper  farmers,  industrial  workers,  employees 
in  commerce,  civil  servants,  and  the  new  class  of  professional  men  with  no 
ownership  interest  either  in  agriculture  or  industry.  They  are  all  well  fed  in  a 
country  that  provides  the  necessities  but  few  of  the  comforts  associated  with  a 
reasonably  high  standard  of  living.  These  immigrants  and  their  Argentine- 
born  families  are  intensely  proud  of  their  new  home  because  it  is  a  rich  and 
productive  country,  and  it  is  their  desire  to  take  a  more  important  part  in 
shaping  its  economic  welfare  than  they  have  in  the  past. 


CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  APRIL 

Canada's  external  trade,  excluding  gold,  in  April  was  valued  at  $424,168,000 
as  compared  with  $440,728,000  in  the  previous  month  and  $379,776,000  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1943.  The  trade  during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  aggregated  $1,604,892,000  as  against  $1,322,186,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1943,  an  increase  of  $282,706,000  or  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Merchandise  exports  in  April  were  of  the  value  of  $282,891,000,  exceeding 
the  corresponding  total  for  the  same  month  of  last  year  by  $55,161,000,  or 
24-2  per  cent.  The  aggregate  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  was 
$1,034,753,000  as  compared  with  $777,924,000  in  the  similar  period  of  last  year, 
an  increase  of  $256,829,000  or  33  per  cent. 

Imports  of  merchandise  in  April  were  valued  at  $137,487,000  as  against 
$150,786,000  in  March  and  $150,699,000  in  April  of  last  year,  while  the  total 
for  the  four  months  of  this  year  was  $553,012,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$14,491,000  over  the  like  period  of  1943.  Imports  from  the  United  States  in 
April  were  valued  at  $114,352,000  as  compared  with  $124,373,000  in  the  same 
month  of  last  year,  while  the  total  for  the  four  months  of  this  year  was 
$459,686,000  as  compared  with  $443,345,000  a  year  ago.  April  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $8,445,000  as  against  $12,672,000,  and  during  the 
four  months  to  $32,006,000  as  compared  with  $43,048,000. 

The  balance  of  commodity  trade  was  in  Canada's  favour  to  the  extent  of 
$149,193,000  for  April  as  against  $139,157,000  for  March  and  $78,379,000  for 
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April  of  last  year.  The  four-month  balance  of  trade  was  favourable  to  the 
extent  of  $498,868,000  as  compared  with  $245,128,000  for  the  similar  period  of 
last  year.  In  addition  to  the  balance  of  trade,  net  exports  of  non-monetary  gold 
in  April  amounted  to  $9,300,000  as  compared  with  $12,900,000  in  March  and 
$13,500,000  in  April  of  last  year. 

Statistical  Summary 

A  tabular  statement  showing  Canada's  exports  in  April  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2013  (May  20,  1944),  page  434.  The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the 
External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal  countries  and  commodities  for  the  month 
of  April  and  the  four  months  ended  April,  1944  and  1943: 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

Month  of  April 


Four  Months 
ended  April 


All  countries   , 

Empire  countries   

British  East  Africa   

British  South  Africa 

Southern  Rhodesia  

British  West  Africa   , 

Bermuda   

British  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

Other  British  West  Indies 

Newfoundland   

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom   

Foreign  countries  

United  States   

Argentina  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China   

Colombia   

Costa  Rica   

Cuba  

Ecuador   

Egypt   

Guatemala   

Haiti   

Honduras   

Mexico   

Netherlands  West  Indies  . 

Paraguay   

Peru  

Portugal   

Salvador   

San  Domingo  

Spain  

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Puerto  Rico   

Uruguay   

Venezuela   


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

137,487 

150,698 

553,012 

538,529 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Four  Months 

Month  of  April  ended  April 

1944  1943  1944  1943 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

Total  imports  (excluding  gold)    137,487  150,699  553,012  538,529 

Agricultural  products    15,858  14,795  68,661  50.239 

Fruits   '. .  4,145  3,267  15,457  12.446 

Xuts   893   ■  104  3,907  587 

Vegetables    2,028  1,709  6.931  5,031 

Grains  and  products    919  1,172  5,067  3.863 

Oils,  vegetable    821  778  3,893  3,498 

Cocoa  and  chocolate    110  82  1,136  635 

Coffee  and  chicory   1,646  469  4,057  1,786 

Spices    58  77  240  343 

Tea    965  1,296  5,509  3.848 

Alcoholic  beverages    390  300  1,581  1,198 

Gums  and  resins   308  285  1.330  952 

Seeds    172  408  968  1,145 

Tobacco    121  86  484  337 

Animal  products   2,439  3,022  12.835  12,815 

Fishery  products   210  166  878  539 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)    605  604  4,690  3.573 

Hides,  raw    412  585  1,835  2,519 

Leather,  unmanufactured    239  317  994  1,073 

Leather,  manufactured   230  314  868  1  078 

Meats    169  100  802  1,214 

Fibres  and  textiles    16,384  18,708  61,395  65,233 

Cotton   7,950  8,659  28,316  32,479 

Raw.  and  linters   3,341  2,652  12,802  11,571 

Yarn    739  954  2.614  3.480 

Fabrics    3,304  4,634  11,270  15,720 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute    1,746  492  5.822  2.617 

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp    154  160  527  555 

Fabrics,  of  jute    1.205    3,462  798 

Silk    136  158  516  512 

Fabrics    132  153  498  488 

Wool    2,877  6,329  13,442  18.545 

Raw  wool    615  3,856  4,154  8,131 

Noils  and  tops    702  799  2,490  3,527 

Yarn    302  386  1.020  1,328 

Worsteds  and  serges    565  696  2.790  2,885 

Wood  and  paper    3,762  3.585  14.062  13,281 

Wood,  unmanufactured    801  553  2,256  1,992 

Planks  and  boards   269  239  844  965 

Wood,  manufactured   655  507  2.184  1,988 

Paper    878  917  3,783  3,424 

Books  and  printed  matter    1,428  1,609  5,838  5,878 

Iron  and  products    34.624  38.415      .  143,631  103,150 

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets    170  1.224  543  5.580 

Castings  and  forgings    676  879  2.636  2,272 

Rolling  mill  products    3.924  5,944  15,143  21,052 

Pipe  and  tubes    391  737  i.820  2,206 

Engines  and  boilers    4,944  3,411  17.223  7,325 

Farm  implements   2.707  1,376  10.680  4.678 

Hardware  and  cutlery    341  346  1,420  1.165 

Machinery  (except  agricultural)    7.696  12.265  30,039  29.165 

Stamped  and  coated  products    188  185  548  621 

Tools    770  1.137  3,405  2.772 

Vehicles    8.479  6,351  34,809  12,318 

Xon-ferrous  metals    8.575  8.406  36.114  29.505 

Precious  metals   94  89  423  273 

Clocks  and  watches    580  290  1,816  1,006 

Electrical  apparatus    5.308  3,342  19,555  10,001 

Xori-metallic  minerals    19,660  17.553  76.003  65,419 

Clay  products    1,116  1,077  4.175  4.208 

Coal    8,473  7.279  33.608  25.377 

<  »ke    706  1.075  2.973  3,043 

Glass  and  glassware    1.273  933  4.414  3.508 

Petroleum  products   6.562  5.589  24.636  22.929 

Stone  and  products    657  657  2,866  2,751 

CWnicals    7.366  5.885  26.340  21,735 

Acids    308  400  1.015  1,544 

Cfllulo.se  products    412  464  1.585  1.519 

Drags  and  medicines   569  588  2.626  2.154 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities — Con. 

Four  Months 

Month  of  April  ended  April 

1944             1943  1944  1943 

Chemicals — Con.                                                                         Thonsands  of  Dollars 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials                                       674              669  2,256  2,302 

Fertilizers                                                                    556              363  1,629  1,242 

Paints  and  varnishes                                                    709              527  2,510  2,052 

Inorganic  chemicals                                                    1,104              953  3,845  3,713 

Soda  and  compounds                                                 564              355  1.653  1,445 

^'Miscellaneous  commodities                                          28,819          40,329  113,970  177,152 

Amusement  and  sporting  goods                                      158                57  659  261 

Personal  and  household  equipment                               409              458  1,514  1,425 

Refrigerators  and  parts                                              12                 6  42  43 

Musical  instruments                                                      50                43  160  205 

Scientific  equipment                                                     734              664  2,862  2,533 

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)                                       4,957            5,390  22,890  11,193 

^Included  certain  military  stores. 


UNITED  STATES  PRICE  CEILINGS  ON  CANADIAN  FRESH- WATER  FISHt 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  15,  1944. — With  a  view  to  clarifying  certain  aspects  of  the 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  issued  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration to  cover  sales  of  Canadian  fresh-water  fish,  Amendment  28  to  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  418  superseded  Amendment  6  as  of  April  3,  1944.  The  new 
order  establishes  prices  in  United  States  currency  that  importers  are  permitted 
to  pay  in  Canada  for  this  fish. 

There  are  certain  alterations  in  the  new  schedule,  and  prices  are  established 
for  the  first  time  for  Canadian  suckers  and  tullibees  and  for  fillets  of  whitefish, 
lake  trout  and  pickerel.  Shippers  should  disregard  the  previously  published 
schedule  and  substitute  the  following: 


Schedule  of  Prices 

Col.  A 

Col.  B 

Col. 

Whitefish  

Style  of  Dressing 

Size 

Cents 

per  Pound 

Under  4  lbs. 

16 

m 

21 

Round  or  gutted 

4  lbs.  and  over 

20 

224 

254 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

35| 

39 

Tullibee  

All  sizes 

6 

n 

94 

Gutted 

All  sizes 

n 

81 

10| 

All  sizes 

17 

19J 

22 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

374 

41 

All  sizes 

12 

144 

17 

Headless  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

15 

174 

20 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

304 

34 

374 
64 

All  sizes 

3 

44 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

14 

164 

19 

All  sizes 

7 

9 

Headless  ahd  gutted 

All  sizes 

n 

94 

114 
2U 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

16£ 
9 

18f 

All  sizes 

11 

13 

Headless  and  gutted 

All  sizes 

m 

14 

164 

Fillets 

All  sizes 

24 

27 

30 

All  sizes 

104 

13 

154 

Column  A  indicates  the  maximum  prices  in  United  States  currency,  f.o.b. 
Winnipeg,  which  importers  are  permitted  to  pay  for  listed  species  when  shipped 
from  Winnipeg.  When  imported  from  any  other  point  in  Canada,  the  maximum 
price  must  be  in  line  with  the  f.o.b.  Winnipeg  price,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
fish  delivered  to  the  importer's  place  of  business  is  not  greater  than  it  would 
be  if  the  fish  were  purchased  f.o.b.  Winnipeg. 

Column  B  corresponds  to  Table  B  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
price  regulation  and  covers  sales  by  United  States  importers  to  wholesalers. 
Importers  are  thus  provided  with  a  definite  mark-up  under  the  regulation. 

Column  D  corresponds  to  Table  D  of  the  price  regulation  and  applies  to 
cash-and-carry  sales  by  wholesalers.   Other  tables  are  drawn  up  to  cover  prices 


f  A  report  on  this  subject  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  2096 
(April  1,  1944). 
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for  retail-owned  co-operative  sales  and  sales  by  wholesalers  other  than  primary 
fish  shipper-wholesalers  to  other  wholesalers  (Table  C),  and  sales  by  service 
and  delivery  wholesalers  (Table  E). 

Duty,  Transportation  and  Other  Charges 

To  the  published  ceiling  prices  the  importer  or  agent  of  a  Canadian  shipper 
may  add  duty  paid  at  the  border  and  list  actual  cost  of  transportation  (exclud- 
ing local  trucking,  hauling  and  handling  charges)  from  the  point  of  shipment, 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  carload-rail  rate  from  Winnipeg  to  the  receiving  point 
in  the  United  States.  Such  transportation  cost  may  be  added  only  if  the 
importer  records  it  on  the  invoice  supplied  to  his  customer.  This  may  be  passed 
on  by  subsequent  wholesalers  only  if  in  such  transactions  they  record  it  on 
invoices  to  their  customers. 

Under  the  original  regulation  the  method  of  determining  transportation 
costs  in  Canada  was  considered  to  be  unsatisfactory,  since  it  resulted  in  a  wide 
variety  of  prices  in  any  United  States  consuming  centre,  each  of  which  may 
have  received  fish  bought  by  importers  from  Canadian  shippers  located  at 
different  interior  lakes.  For  this  reason  it  proved  difficult  to  check  transporta- 
tion costs  by  truck  or  sledge  from  remote  lakes  and  to  determine  whether  the 
importer  bought  form  a  wholesaler  (dealer)  or  producer. 

An  allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  boxes  may  also  be  added  to  the  scheduled 
prices. 

Source  of  Fish 

The  new  regulation  (Amendment  28)  applies  only  to  lake  or  fresh-water 
fish  caught  or  landed  anywhere  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  fish  caught  in 
Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  or  Ontario.  Although  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes 
may  be  considered  of  a  type  different  from  those  caught  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
these  and  domestic  United  States  lake  fish  are  excluded  from  this  regulation. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  prices  based  on  Winnipeg,  no  provision  is 
made  for  fish  caught  in  smaller  lakes  in  Ontario,  which,  therefore,  do  not  pass 
through  this  centre.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  understood  to  have 
under  consideration  an  amendment  further  clarifying  this  point. 

Frozen  Lake  Fish 

Price  ceilings  in  general  for  frozen  fish  are  established  under  Maximum 
Price  Regulations  364*.  Amendment  13  to  this  regulation,  effective  April  3, 
1944,  establishes  the  following  prices  in  United  States  currency,  f.o.b.  Winnipeg, 
for  frozen  lake  fish  of  Canadian  origin. 

Schedule  of  Prices 


Cents 

Style  of  Dressing                   Size  per  Pound 

Whitefish                                       Round  or  gutted  Under  4  lbs.  15 

Round  or  gutted  4  lbs.  and  over  19 

Fillets  All  sizes  33 

Tullibee                                         Round  All  sizes  6 

Gutted  All  sizes  7£ 

Lake  trout                                     Round  or  gutted  All  sizes  16 

Fillets  All  sizes  35 

Yellow  pike                                   Round  or  gutted  All  sizes  11 

Headless  and  gutted  All  sizes  13J 

Fillets  All  sizes  271 

Sucker                                           Round  All  sizes  3 

Fillets  All  sizes  .  14 

Pickerel                                         Round  All  sizes  5J 

Headless  and  gutted  All  sizes  7£ 

Fillets  All  sizes  161 

Sauger                                           Round  All  sizes  8$ 

Headless  and  gutted  All  sizes  10J 

Fillets  All  sizes  23 

Yellow  perch                                  Round  All  sizes  9£ 


*  See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2048  (May  1,  1943),  page  358. 
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These  prices  are  stated  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  reflect  the 
general  average  of  prices  established  under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tion previously  governing  sales  of  these  fish,  and  approximate  the  1942  Canadian 
prices  for  frozen  fish,  f.o.b.  Winnipeg. 

Mark-ups 

The  United  States  importer  will  determine  his  prices  by  taking  the  mark-up 
permitted  him  under  the  original  regulation  MPR  364  and,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  transaction,  applying  it  to  the  base  price  plus  transportation 
allowance  and  duty. 

Duty  and  Transportation  Charges 

Importers  selling  frozen  Canadian  lake  fish  may  add  the  duty  and  actual 
transportation  cost  (excluding  local  trucking,  hauling  and  handling  charges) 
from  the  point  of  shipment  in  Canada  to  the  receiving  point,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  the  carload-rail  rate  for  frozen  fish  from  Winnipeg  to  the  importer's 
receiving  point. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  filleting  in  the  United  States  by  permitting  the 
processor  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  duty  paid  on  such  imported  fish 'on  the 
basis  of  the  net  recovery  after  filleting. 

Source  of  Fish 

Amendment  13,  like  that  dealing  with  fresh  lake  fish,  covers  the  frozen 
species  listed  and  imported  from  Canada,  except  when  caught  in  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario. 

TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCE  ON  FISH  IMPORTED  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  15,  1944. — By  Amendment  28  to  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tion 418,  effective  April  3,  1944,  and  Amendment  16  to  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tion 364,  effective  April  22,  1944,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  clarified 
and  summarized  the  method  of  computing  the  transportation  allowance  per- 
mitted to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  fish  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Fresh  and  Frozen  Fish 

Any  importer  or  agent  of  a  foreign  consignor  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish,  except 
those  varieties  specifically  mentioned  under  subsequent  headings,  may  add  to 
the  base  price  the  lowest  amount  determined  on  the  following  three  bases: 

1.  The  actual  cost  of  transportation  (exclusive  of  local  trucking,  hauling 
and  handling  charges)  from  the  seller's  shipping  point  to  the  importer's  receiving 
point. 

2.  The  actual  cost  of  transportation  (exclusive  of  local  trucking,  hauling 
and  handling  charges)  to  the  importer's  receiving  point  from  the  point  at  which 
the  fresh  or  frozen  fish  or  seafood  entered  the  United  States,  or  the  carload  rail 
rate  from  the  point  in  the  United  States  nearest  the  foreign  shipper's  shipping 
point,  whichever  is  designated  on  the  invoice  by  the  seller. 

3.  The  actual  cost  of  transportation  (exclusive  of  local  trucking,  hauling 
and  handling  charges)  to  the  importer's  receiving  point  from  the  nearest 
domestic  port  from  which  a  substantial  volume  of  that  species  is  shipped. 
However,  with  respect  to  frozen  cod,  haddock,  pollock,  hake,  cusk,  yellowtail, 
blackback,  lemon  sole,  gray  sole,  sea  dab,  mackerel  and  rosefish,  the  cost  of 
transportation  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  from  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Canadian  Lake  Fish 

As  indicated  in  another  report,  published  on  page  478  of  this  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  there  may  be  added  the  actual  transportation 
cost  on  Canadian  lake  fish,  whether  fresh  or  frozen,  from  the  point  of  shipment 
in  Canada  to  the  destination  point  in  the  United  States,  but  in  no  event  more 
than  the  carload  rail  rate  for  fresh  or  frozen  fish  from  Winnipeg  to  destination. 
As  the  order  now  stands,  it  does  not  apply  to  fish  caught  in  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  or  Ontario. 

Frozen  Atlantic  Coast  Smelts 

On  frozen  Atlantic  Coast  smelts  imported  for  resale  in  the  United  States 
the  freight  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  the  wholesaler's  warehouse  may  be 
added,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  carload  rail  freight  rate  if  such  is  available. 

Method  of  Recording  Transportation  Charges 

In  determining  the  transportation  allowance,  common-carrier  rates  must  be 
used.  The  importer  may  add  the  allowance  only  when  he  records  it  on  an 
invoice  to  the  customer,  designating  in  the  case  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  which  of 
the  three  bases  he  is  using.  Purchasing  wholesalers  or  subsequent  wholesalers 
of  that  fish  or  seafood  may  pass  on  such  transportation,  but  only  if  they  in  turn 
record  it  on  an  invoice  to  their  customers. 


NATIONAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  16,  1944. — As  a  supplement  to  the  budget,  the  United  King- 
dom Government  has  issued  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  war  finance  and 
estimates  of  national  income  and  expenditure  during  the  six  years  1938  to  1943, 
which  provides  a  summary  of  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  certain  aspects  of  the 
national  economy.  The  primary  table  in  the  report  summarizes  net  national 
income  and  expenditure.  Extracts  showing  comparative  figures  for  1938  and 
1943  are  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom  Net  National  Income 

Rent  of  land  and  buildings  

Interest  and  profits,  including  farming  profits  and  professional 

earnings   

Salaries  

Wages  

Pay  and  allowances  fin  cash  and  kind)  of  members  of  H.M. 

Forces  and  Auxiliary  Services  

Net  national  income  

United  Kingdom  Net  National  Expenditure 

1938  1943 
(£  Million) 

Personal  expenditure  on  consumption  at  market  prices..  ..       4,072  4.981 

Personal  expenditure  involved  in  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
fer of  property  and  life  assurance   66  68 

Expenditure  at  home  and  abroad,  by  public  authorities,  on 

goods  and  services  at  market  prices   837  5.187 

Increase  in  work  in  progress  on  government  account  held! 

under  private  finance  I  75 

Private  net  investment  at  home  and  other  war  losses  madef 


1938 

1943 

€  Million 

380 

384 

1.317 

2,427 

1.099 

1,366 

1,728 

2,909 

80 

1,086 

4,604 

8.172 

good  •  J  (-250) 
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United  Kingdom  Net  National  Expenditure — Con. 

1938  1943 
£  Million 

Expenditure    incurred    in    making    good    war    damage  to 


buildings   ....  49 

Private  and  government  net  investment  abroad   —     55  —  655 

Subsidies   15  190 

Less 

Indirect  taxes  and  rates  specifically  on  consumption   —   439  —1,073 

Other  indirect  taxes,  rates,  etc   —    197  —  248 

War-risks  insurance  premiums   ....  —  152 


Net  national  expenditure   4,604  8,172 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  the  national  income,  measured  in 
terms  of  money,  has  risen  by  no  less  than  77-4  per  cent,  a  highly  impressive 
result.  It  is  recognized  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  is  represented 
by  increased  prices  but,  nevertheless,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  more  active  age  groups  are  serving  in  the  forces,  there  has  at  the  same 
time  been  a  heavy  expansion  in  the  physical  volume  of  production. 


Distribution  of  Income  Levels 

An  analysis  of  income-tax  returns  shows  that  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing between  £250  and  £500  a  year  was  1,745,000  in  1938  and  5,500,000  in  1942, 
a  rise  of  nearly  150  per  cent.  In  the  £500-£1,000  group,  the  number  more  than 
doubled  in  the  same  period,  the  relative  totals  being  500,000  in  1938  and 
1,110,000  in  1942.  In  the  £l,000-£2,000  a  year  category  the  figures  are  195,000 
and  295,000;  in  the  £2,000-£10,000  class  the  numbers  are  97,000  and  102,000 
respectively. 

The  following  table  develops  this  tendency  towards  the  equalization  of 
incomes,  and  shows  the  effects  of  the  rising  levels  of  direct  taxation  on  wages 
and  salaries: 

Aggregate 
Aggregate  Income  after 

Range  of  Income  Number  of  Income  Income  Tax  and 

before  Tax  Incomes  before  Tax  Surtax  at: 

1938-39  1942-43 
Ra/tes  Rates 
£  000's  £m.  £m.  £m. 

1938        1942        1938        1942        1938        1942        1938  1942 

Private  income  at  the 
disposal  of  individuals 
which  can  be  allocated 
to  different  ranges 

Under  250   ....       2,681       3.356       2,676       3,348       2,616  3,254 

250-    500    1.745       5,500         595       1,854         578       1,803         499  1,584 

500-  1,000    500       1,110         350         740         311         664         244  533 

1,000-  2,000    195         295         270         413         224         343         160  253 

2,000-10,000    97         102         360         366         256         263         170  176 

10,000  and  over   8  8         170         170  84  84  35  35 

The  general  effect  is  that  the  average  taxpayer  in  the  £250-£500  class  received 
about  12  per  cent  less  income  in  1942  than  in  1938,  in  the  £500-£1,000  group  the 
reduction  amounted  to  19  per  cent;  in  the  £1,000-£2,000  class  to  about  26  per 
cent;  and  in  the  £2,000-£10,000  group  to  about  33  per  cent. 


Personal  Expenditure  on  Consumption 

The  following  statement  shows  the  composition  of  personal  expenditure  on 
consumption  during  1938  and  1943: 

1938  1943 
£  Million 

Food  .  .       .  .    1,198  1,264 

Drink  and  tobacco   442  1,053 

Rent,  rates  and  water  charges   491  510 

Fuel  and  light   203  240 
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1938  1943 
£  Million 

Other  household  goods   274  184 

Clothing   447  447 

Travel,  including  privately-owned  vehicles  and  their  running 

expenses   289  227 

Other  services  [   490  520 

Other  goods,  including  the  income  issued  in  kind  to  H.M. 

Forces  and  Auxiliary  Services   238  536 


Personal  expenditure  on  consumption  at  market  prices  .  .  .  .       4,072  4,981 


In  interpreting  this  table,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  general  the  figures  relate 
to  expenditure  met  out  of  personal  income,  including  that  of  charities  and  other 
non-profit-making  bodies,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  figures  include  pur- 
chases by  civilians  and  by  members  of  the  Forces  out  of  their  pay  and  cash 
allowances,  but  for  recent  years  may  be  subject  to  some  revision  later  on  as 
more  exact  information  becomes  available  of  expenditure  by  British  troops 
abroad  and  by  United  States,  Dominion,  and  Allied  troops  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  items  cover  the  expenditure  of  consumers  on  goods  and  services 
of  all  kinds,  whether  these  are  provided  put  of  new  production  or  from  stock. 

The  table  shows  that  consumption  has  been  kept  severely  in  check,  having 
regard  to  the  expansion  in  personal  incomes.  On  a  quantity  basis  the  goods  and 
services  purchased  were  substantially  less  in  1943  than  in  1938.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  is  that  expenditure  on  drink  and  tobacco  more  than  doubled, 
but  the  heavy  increases  in  the  prices  of  these  items,  due  to  higher  taxation, 
furnishes  the  explanation. 

Personal  Expenditure  on  Consumption  at  Current  and  Constant  Prices 

Personal  expenditure  on  consumption  at  market  prices,  and  after  adjust- 
ment for  subsidies  and  indirect  taxes,  is  estimated  to  have  changed  as  follows 
between  1938  and  1943;  the  corresponding  figures  for  1940  are  inserted  in  order 
to  differentiate  the  war  period: 

1938        1940  1943 
£  Million 

Personal   expenditure   on   consumption   at  market 


prices   4,072       4,310  4,981 

plus 

Subsidies   15  70  190 


4,087       4,380  5,171 

less 

Indirect  taxes  specifically  on  consumption   —   439    —   588  —1,073 


Personal  expenditure  on  consumption  thus  adjusted       3,648       3,792  4,098 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  outlay  on  subsidies  to 
stabilize  prices  has  risen. 

By  adjusting  the  figures  of  personal  expenditure  on  consumption  for  changes 
in  the  level  of  prices,  an  indication  is  obtained  of  the  movement  in  the  quantum 
of  consumers'  purchases.   The  resulting  series  is  shown  below: 

1938     1940  1943 


(1938  =  100) 

Personal  expenditure  on  consumption  at  market  prices. 

including  indirect  taxes  and  excluding  subsidies..  100  106  122 
Personal  expenditure  on  consumption,  excluding  specific 

indirect  taxes  and  increased  by  subsidies   100       104  112 

Personal  expenditure  on  consumption  in  terms  of  constant 

prices.   100         88  79 

Retail    prices,    excluding    specific    indirect    taxes  and 

increased  by  subsidies   100       118  141 


Private  Saving 

The  success  of  the  Government's  policy  to  encourage  private  saving  as  a 
corollary  to  rationing  and  restrictions  on  non-essential  trading  has  been  note- 
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worthy.  The  statement  shows  that  in  1938  private  savings  totalled  £158,000,000, 
or  3  per  cent  of  personal  income;  in  1943  savings  reached  £1,407,000,000,  or 
about  18  per  cent  of  personal  income.  The  inference  is  that  after  the  war 
private  individuals  will  command  substantial  funds  as  a  reserve  of  purchasing 
power,  to  be  used  either  for  purposes  of  current  consumption  on  goods  and 
services  or  for  capital  development. 

IRISH  BUDGET  FOR  1944-45 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  6,  1944. — On  May  3  the  Finance  Minister  presented  the 
thirteenth  budget  since  the  Fianna  Fail  Government  came  into  power.  The 
only  tax  adjustment  provided  for  is  in  respect  of  the  income-tax  allowance  for 
children — a  result  of  the  Children's  Allowance  Bill — it  being  proposed  to  reduce 
the  exemption  for  each  child  in  excess  of  two  from  £60  to  £40  per  annum. 

Taxation  in  this  country  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  increased  by 
51  per  cent,  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1944-45  being  £49,155,000  as  compared 
with  an  actual  expenditure  of  £33,110,000  in  1938-39.  Revenue  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  £45,780,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £3,375,000,  which,  if 
it  materializes,  will  have  to  be  met  by  borrowing.  The  heaviest  contribution 
to  the  Exchequer  for  the  past  year  was  from  tobacco,  and  beer  and  spirits.  The 
former  item  yielded  £9,081,000  and  the  latter  £6,290,000 — in  each  case  about 
£1,000,000  in  excess  of  the  Minister's  estimate. 

POST-WAR  REPRESENTATION  IN  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bombay,  April  25,  1944. — Post-war  export  trade  to  India  is  likely  to  show 
various  changes  in  its  main  characteristics  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
Never  before  has  Canada  been  given  such  publicity  as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
manufacturing  and  exporting  nations.  The  distribution  of  such  information 
through  the  press,  and  the  screen  and  by  the  many  Canadians  who  are  serving 
or  working  in  civilian  capacities  in  this  country  is  likely  to  influence  both  the 
variety  and  extent  of  post-war  exports  to  this  market,  and,  while  it  is  as  yet 
premature  to  speculate  on  the  specific  effects  of  this  improved  knowledge  of 
Canadian  affairs,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries  received  in  the  office 
of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  during  recent  months  from  both  local 
importers  and  Canadian  exporters  prompts  the  suggestion  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  of  considerable  volume.  Canadian  firms  who  may  be  concerned  with 
commencing  or  extending  their  trade  with  this  market  may  accordingly  regard 
it  as  being  of  more  interest  and  value  that  at  any  time  in  the  past.  In  any  such 
review  of  Indian  market  opportunities  the  question  of  representation  warrants 
careful  attention.  ; 

General  Position 

It  is  recommended  that  Canadian  exporters  should  regard  India  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  markets  in  the  world  in  which  to  establish  thorough  and 
efficient  sales  representation.  The  country  has  a  large  area,  its  principal  ports 
and  business  centres  are  widely  separated,  and  there  are  only  a  few  firms  of 
agents  and  distributors  who  can  offer  country-wide  and  efficient  sales  service. 
Canadian  exporters  should  accordingly  regard  the  appointment  of  buyers  or 
agents  in  this  country  as  a  problem  of  some  importance  and,  however 'satis- 
factorily it  may  once  be  settled,  as  one  that  necessitates  continual  review. 
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Types  of  Agents  and  Buyers 

The  Indian  market  offers  the  usual  choice  of  commission  agents,  direct 
buyers,  indent  houses,  and  wholesalers  such  as  are  found  in  most  export  terri- 
tories. There  are,  however,  an  abnormally  large  number  of  small  and  some- 
times irresponsible  agency  firms  and  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  direct 
buyers  and  wholesalers.  It  is  frequently  the  case  also  that,  whereas  an  exporter 
may  find  an  excellent  agent  for  eastern  India,  for  example,  he  may  have  to 
"depend  in  other  parts  of  the  country  on  outright  sales  to  a  number  of  small 
accounts. 

The  ordinary  agent  will  customarily  operate  on  an  indent  basis  but,  depend- 
ing on  the  particular  goods  involved,  will  occasionally  purchase  for  stock  as  well. 
The  larger  British  and  Indian  merchant  firms  generally  purchase  outright  on  a 
basis  of  anticipated  sales  to  a  regular  clientele  and  with  a  view  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  stocks  held  for  the  benefit  of  assured  as  well  as  new  customers.  Indus- 
trial concerns,  departmental  stores,  and  other  substantial  consumers  are  accus- 
tomed to  arrange  foreign  purchases  either  through  their  own  local  buying  offices, 
similar  offices  in  London  or  New  York,  or  buying  agents  wherever  they  are 
available. 

Opportunities  for  Buying  Agents 

Canadian  buying  agents  have  to  date  had  only  limited  and  infrequent  con- 
tact with  the  Indian  market.  This  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  com- 
paratively widespread  practice  among  local  firms  of  placing  orders  through  such 
agents  in  London  or,  less  frequently,  New  York.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  Canadian  buying  agents  should  not  extend  their  contacts  with  purchasers 
in  this  country,,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  wearing  apparel, 
novelties,  hardware,  electrical  equipment,  and  similar  lines.  Details  of  the 
type  of  service  offered  and  the  particular  goods  in  which  the  buying  agent  has 
had  the  most  experience  should  be  supplied  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
for  transfer  to  local  concerns  interested  in  locating  such  a  connection. 

Sales  Through  Export  Agents 

A  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  have  entrusted  the  management  of 
their  sales  to  India  to  firms  of  export  agents  with  offices  and  sales  organizations 
in  this  country.  The  practice  has  much  to  commend  it  in  the  way  of  close 
contact  with  the  agent's  head  office,  the  assurance  of  payment,  and  the  satis- 
faction that  the  goods  will  be  sold  by  an  experienced  staff.  It  has  frequently 
occurred,  however,  that  such  export  agents  have  acquired  so  many  lines  that 
they  are  quite  unable  to  give  close  attention  to  some  of  them,  and  that  their 
activities  have  been  concentrated  on  those  which  show  the  quickest  and  most 
substantial  returns,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which,  "in  the  hands  of  any 
ordinary  commission  agent,  might  be  sold  on  a  regular  and  profitable  basis. 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  accordingly  advised  to  make  frequent  and  careful 
surveys  of  the  business  obtained  through  export  agents  and  to  seek  alternative 
representation  whenever  such  service  appears  unsatisfactory. 

Personal  Market  Surveys 

The  value  of  the  Indian  market  for  many  types  of  Canadian  goods  is 
insufficient  to  warrant  any  general  or  strong  recommendation  that  manufacturers 
or  exporters  should  attempt  to  develop  or  extend  their  trade  with  this  territory 
through  personal  visits.  In  some  instances  in  the  past  the  development  of 
personal  contacts  with  local  accounts  has  proved  of  considerable  value,  while 
in  others  the  experience  has  been  interesting  but  of  small  practical  use.  As  a 
general  policy,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  manufacturers  or  exporters  should 
take  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  first-hand  knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
either  through  a  visit  to  this  country  or  by  combining  such  a  visit  with  others  to 
adjacent  or  conveniently  reached  territories. 
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Calls  from  Indian  Agents 

Local  knowledge  and  interest  in  import  trade  from  Canada  has  seldom  to 
date  induced  local  importers  or  agents  to  visit  Canada  with  the  object  of  inter- 
esting exporters  in  developing  sales  to  this  market  and  arranging  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  representatives.  It  appears  likely,  however,  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  early  post-war  years  in  the  number  of  visits  to 
Canada  by  representatives  of  local  firms.  In  most  of  these  cases,  it  is  hoped, 
these  local  businessmen  will  be  provided  with  letters  of  introduction  from  this 
office  to  particular  Canadian  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  leading  trade  organizations. 

Summary 

The  foregoing  brief  statement  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following 
suggestions  for  consideration  by  exporters  and  others: 

1.  Applications  for  agency  or  distributing  rights  received  from  unknown 
firms  should  be  treated  with  due  caution.  Beyond  formal  acknowledgment, 
they  should  be  disregarded  until  adequate  information  regarding  the  firm's 
reliability  and  experience  has  been  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  a  bank,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay,  or  other 
reliable  source. 

2.  Agency  or  distributing  rights  should  be  given  to  local  firms  only  when  the 
exporter  is  satisfied  that  the  territory  to  which  they  apply  can  be  covered  satis- 
factorily. In  comparatively  few  cases  should  Canadian  exporters  give  an  agent 
selling  rights  for  the  whole  territory. 

3.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  generally  accepted  that  an  agency  agreement 
should  be  for  a  trial  period  of  one  year. 

4.  Selling  terms  should  be  stated  clearly,  and  all  necessary  steps  taken  to 
see  that  they  are  complied  with. 

5.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  should  be  kept  advised  of  negotia- 
tions looking  to  the  establishment  of  agency  agreements  with  local  connections. 

6.  The  exporter  should  make  a  periodic  review  of  the  value  of  the  agent's 
services,  with  particular  reference  to  coverage  of  his  territory  and  the  total 
volume  of  business  returned. 

7.  Samples,  advertising  material,  etc.  should  be  provided  only  when  the 
exporter  is  satisfied  that  such  co-operation  is  justified  and  is  likely  to  create 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  his  clientele. 

EMPIRE  WOOL  PROBLEMS 

From  The  Economist 

Before  the  war,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  accounted  for 
about  two-fifths  of  the  world's  wool  supplies,  and  for  more  than  three-fifths  of  its- 
wool  exports.  In  Australia,  wool  used  to  account  for  between  30  and  40  per  cent 
of  total  exports;  in  New  Zealand  for  between  20  and  30  per  cent;  and  in  South 
Africa  for  more  than  10  per  cent.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  future 
of  the  raw  wool  trade  has  for  some  time  past  been  attracting  great  attention 
in  the  Empire  producing  areas.  Recently  exchanges  of  views  between  the 
various  organizations  in  the  Empire  have  taken  place  and,  on  the  initiative  of 
Australia,  a  full  Empire  wool  conference  is  likely  to  take  place  within  the  next 
few  months. 

The  position  with  which  Empire  wool-producers  are  confronted  is  fairly 
clear.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  inter-war  period,  wool  production  and 
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wool  consumption,  despite  an  increase  in  supplies  in  the  two  pre-war  deca 
of  almost  two-thirds,  were  more  or  less  balanced,  so  that  surplus  stocks  m  the 
autumn  of  1939  were  unimportant.  Since  then  the  financial  stability  of  Empire 
wool-growers  has  been  assured  by  the  Imperial  Wool  Appraisement  Scheme, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  and  will  remain  in  force 
for  the  duration  and  the  first  post-war  wool  season.  Under  this  scheme  the 
Imperial  Government  agreed  to  acquire  the  entire  wool  clips  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  since  1940  that  of  South  Africa,  at  a  fixed  average  price. 
This  price  was  originally  based  on  a  rough  average  of  market  prices  in  the 
inter-war  period,  that  is  about  13-44d.  per  pound  in  Australia  and  just  under 
12-25d.  per  pound  in  New  Zealand.  From  July  1,  1942,  it  has  been  increased 
by  15  per  cent,  owing  mainly  to  wartime  increases  in  production  costs. 

The  appraisement  scheme  has  brought  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  to 
Empire  producers.  In  the  first  four  war  seasons,  Australia's  wool  receipts 
reached  a  total  of  £263,000,000  as  compared  with  £193,500,000  in  the  last  four 
pre-war  seasons.  New  Zealand's  combined  "wool  cheque"  advanced  simultane- 
ously from  £43,900,000  to  £71,200,000  (figures  expressed  in  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  currency.)  These  increases  were  only  partly  due  to  the  higher  prices; 
they  also  reflected  the  larger  production  achieved  since  the  autumn  of  1939. 
There  are,  indeed,  indications  that  the  world's  production  of  raw  wool  has  risen 
to  a  new  record  level  during  the  war.  It  appears  to  have  reached  an  annual 
average  of  slightly  over  4,000  million  pounds  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
record  of  3.930  million  pounds  reached  in  1938-39. 

Against  these  increased  supplies,  world  wool  shipments  and  consumption 
have  been  seriously  dislocated  during  the  war.  The  shipping  shortage  limited 
exports  from  the  producing  regions,  while  the  shortage  of  machinery  and  man- 
power enforced  stiff  restrictions  on  wool  manufacture  for  civilian  purposes. 
Simultaneously  the  blockade  of  the  Axis  and  Axis-controlled  areas,  which  own 
probably  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  world's  wool  manufacturing  facilities,  has 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  wartime  world  consumption.  Stocks  of  wool  have 
consequently  been  accumulating  on  a  very  large  scale. 

As  official  data  on  stock  movements  have  been  withheld  since  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  private  estimates  differ  very  much,  the  probable  size  of  the  post-war 
wool  surplus  cannot  at  present  be  assessed.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company,  in  its  recently  pub- 
lished and  carefully  prepared  review  on  wool,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  by 
the  end  of  the  1944-45  season  (June  30,  1945)  the  raw  wool  surplus  in  the  chief 
producing  areas  and  the  United  States  (where  the  British  Government  has 
accumulated  a  large  reserve  of  Empire  wool)  "will  certainly  exceed  3,000  million 
pounds,  and  ma}r  even  exceed  3,500  million  pounds."  The  latter  figure  is  roughly 
equal  to  a  year's  world  consumption  at  the  last  pre-war  rate. 

Marketing  Problems 

It  is  obvious  that  the  liquidation  of  such  an  enormous  surplus  in  the  face 
of  an  increased  current  supply  of  new  wool  will  cause  great  difficulties.  After 
the  last  war,  for  instance,  the  British  Australian  Wool  Realization  Association 
required  three  and  a  half  years  to  liquidate  a  surplus  of  no  more  than  800  million 
pounds.  The  position  after  this  war,  apart  from  the  much  increased  raw  wool 
surplus,  will  be  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  rayon  and  staple  fibre  have  become 
very  important  factors  in  textile  raw  material  supplies  and  compete  to  no  mean 

nt  directly  with  wool.  According  to  Rayon  Organon,  the  world  production 
of  rayon  and  staple  fibre,  which  was  virtually  non-existent  after  the  last  war, 
amounted  in  1942  to  no  less  than  3,473  million  pounds,  and  a  new  increase  has 
taken  place  in  1943.  This  means  that  the  world's  production  of  these  processed 
fibres  has  now  almost  reached  the  total  weight  of  world  wood  production.  The 
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great  bulk  of  the  rayon  and  staple  fibre  is  produced  in  wool-importing  countries 
like  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  These  three  countries  alone  before 
1939  imported  up  to  800  million  pounds  of  wool  per  annum,  or  almost  two-fifths 
of  world  exports,  a  fact  which  is  likely  to  impede  the  readjustment  of  the  world 
wool  market  after  the  war. 

The  problems  with  which  the  Empire's  wool  trade,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
world  wool  trade,  will  be  faced  after  the  war  will  thus  be  extremely  difficult. 
The  first  preliminary  to  the  restoration  of  a  normal  market  is  an  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  accumulated  surplus.  Discussions  on  this  point  appear  to 
have  taken  place  already,  although  details  have  not  been  made  public.  But 
even  if  the  surplus  supplies  are  liquidated  with  care,  a  bigger  market  for  wool 
is  required  to  absorb  the  growing  supplies  from  new  production. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Australia 

Import  Licensing  Regulations  Further  Amended 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney,  writes  under  date 
April  11  that,  effective  April  1,  1944,  by  further  amendments  to  the  Australian 
Customs  (import  licensing)  regulations,  canvas  fire  hose,  importable  under 
Item  No.  332(E)  (2),  is  now  under  administrative  control  when  of  both  sterling 
and  non-sterling  origin,  as  are  also  vegetable  seeds,  listed  among  unspecified 
items  in  the  schedule  of  categories  under  No.  18  (B). 

The  quota  of  cotton  piece-goods,  from  British  India  for  the  quarter  April  1 
to  June  30,  1944,  has  been  placed  at  10,300,000  lineal  yards,  and  the  quota  of 
cotton  yarn  for  the  same  period  is  150  tons. 


Trinidad 

Import  Licences  for  Vinegar  from  Canada 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  announced  on  May  10  that  applications  for 
licences  submitted  before  June  30,  1944,  for  the  importation  from  Canada  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  vinegar  will  be  considered. 


Import  Licences  for  Wines 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  has  announced  that  licences  will  now  be  granted 
for  the  importation  of  still  wines  from  Empire  countries  on  the  basis  of  50  per 
cent  of  each  importer's  total  average  imports  from  Empire  countries  during  the 
years  1938  and  1939,  and  that  licences  for  the  importation  of  medicinal  wines 
from  Empire  countries  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  of  each 
importer's  average  imports  from  Empire  countries  for  the  same  period. 


Duties  Increased  on  Wines 

An  Order  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  effective  March  9,  1944,  increased  the 
duties  on  wines  entering  Trinidad  as  follows  (former  rates  being  shown  within 
parentheses) : 

British 

Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

Sparkling  wines  per  gal.      $3.50  ($1.80)  $5  ($3) 

Still  wines  in  bottles,  containing  less  than  42  per 

cent  of  proof  spirits  per  gal.         $2  (96c.)  $3  ($1.44) 

Still  wines  in  wood: 

Under  23  degrees  per  gal.        60c.  (12c.)  90c.  (48c.) 

Under  35  degrees  per  gal.        90c.  (24c.)  $1.35  (60c.) 

Under  42  degrees  pef  gal.       $1.35  (60c.)  $2  (96c.) 

Vermouth  per  gal.         $2  (96c.)  $3  ($1.44) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  29,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  29,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  May  22,  1944,  with  the  official  rate:— 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

May  22 

May  29 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

$4 . 4oUU 

$4 . 4oUU 

2 

Selling 

4 . 4/UU 

4.4/ UU 

— 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1     1  (\t\C\ 

1    1  (\(\(\ 
1 . 1UUU 

1 

CI    11  •  

belling 

i    1 1  f\f\ 
l .  1 JUU 

1 . 11UU 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

— 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2761 

.2758 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4J 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  ( 100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380  v 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

India   

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

New  Zealand 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

n 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL 

Annua!  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 

Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory- — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 

also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 

furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.    The  publications  avail 
able  include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras./ 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canojdian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail— Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone.  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkktt,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland 
Office— Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.    (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika.  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address.  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office— Mutual  Buildings 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Lanoley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  CabU 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott.  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmund  Cloutikk,  Printer  to  the  King's  Moat  Excellent  Majesty.  1944. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCTION  GOALS  FOR  1944-45 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  April  21,  1944.— The  New  Zealand  Government  has  recently 
announced  plans  to  be  put  into  effect  immediately  to  check  the  downward  trend 
of  primary  production  and  to  substantially  improve  in  the  1944-45  season  on 
the  output  for  the  season  just  ending.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide 
against  a  shortage  of  supplies  for  New  Zealanders  but  to  ensure  that  consumers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  be  compelled  to  go  on  shorter  rations  and  that 
the  requirements  of  the  New  Zealand  and  United  States  armed  forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  will  be  met.  The  point  has  been  reached  where  the  provision  of 
food  to  the  United  Nations  by  New  Zealand  is  recognized  as  being  more  important 
than  her  continued  contribution  in  manpower. 

According  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Marketing,  the  pressing  need 
for  increased  production  of  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  other  foodstuffs  cannot  be 
over-stressed.  Recent  appeals  for  more  food  from  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Production  objectives  for  the  season  1944-45  are  believed  to  be  reasonably 
within  New  Zealand's  capacity,  as  additional  manpower  will  be  released  from 
other  activities  for  the  purpose.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  proposed  out- 
puts of  the  various  items: 

Butterfat.— Production  in  1944-45  is  set  at  180,000  tons  as  compared  with 
165,000  tons  in  1943-44.   This  objective  is  below  the  1940-41  outpii*-ot^,0D0^ 
tons  and  the  1941-42  figure  of  188,000  tons.   To  achieve  it  wiJKnecessitate  an 
increase  m  milking  herds  from  1,680,000  to  about  1,720,000  cows. 
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Meat  (All  Classes). — As  much  meat  as  possible  will  be  produced;  for 
1943-44  the  total  was  480,000  tons.  Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  pig  meats  and 
beef.  To  meet  requirements,  the  sow  population  of  75,000  will  have  to  be  built 
up  to  af  least  85,000.  The  target  for  pig  meat  is  43,000  tons  as  against  38,000 
tons  for  the  1943-44  season.    The  Government  will  assist  in  providing  feed. 

Wheat. — The  1944-45  acreage  objective  is  300,000  as  against  249,000  in 
1943-44.  On  the  basis  of  a  normal  average  (32-1  bushels  per  acre),  the  300,000 
acres  should  produce  9,630,000  bushels.    The  highest  acreage  ever  sown  was  in 

1942-  43,  when  287,000  were  in  production.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  objective 
will  be  fully  achieved. 

Malting  Barley. — It  is  proposed  to  sow  38,000  acres  as  compared  with  35,300 
acres  last  season.  Domestic  requirements  for  brewers  and  maltsters  are  approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  bushels. 

Feed  Barley. — The  area  to  be  sown  is  set  at  40,000  acres;  no  figures  are 
available  for  the  previous  season.  It  is  estimated  that  this  acreage  is  necessary 
to  make  New  Zealand  self-sufficient  and  independent  of  supplies  from  Australia. 
A  total  of  30,000  tons  of  barley  is  required  by  pig-raisers. 

Oats. — This  grain  will  be  sown  on  60,000  acres  as  compared  with  50,000 
acres  in  1943-44.    This  season's  production  is  well  below  the  estimate. 

Potatoes. — An  area  of  37,500  acres  will  be  sown  as  against  27,000  acres  in 
the  preceding  season.  This  increase  in  acreage  is  expected  to  step-up  production 
from  108,000  tons  of  potatoes  to  150,000  tons. 

Onions. — The  objective  set  is  2,000  acres  as  compared  with  1,000  acres  in 

1943-  44.  For  the  1943-44  season  the  crop  is  estimated  at  only  10,000  tons,  and 
the  quality  is  not  good.  It  is  proposed  to  make  New  Zealand  self-supporting 
in  onions. 

Linen  Flax. — A  total  of  21,000  acres  will  be  planted  to  flax  as  compared 
with  10,000  acres  in  the  preceding  season.  The  acreage  in  1941-42  was  20,000, 
but  it  fell  off  again  in  1942-43.  The  present  objective  represents  an  acreage 
necessary  to  maintain  the  factories  in  production. 

Peas  and  Maize. — The  objective  for  peas  is  35,000  acres,  the  same  area  as 
was  planted  in  1943-44,  and  for  maize  10,000  acres  as  against  6,000  acres. 

Maximum  production  is  required  of  eggs,  certified  seeds,  tobacco,  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  of  fodder  crops  for  fattening  and  winter-feed  purposes. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  owing  to  unfavourable  conditions,  estimates  of  the 
1943-44  field  crops  have  all  had  to  be  lowered,  and  that  imports  of  oats,  and 
onions,  and  possibly  potatoes,  will  be  required.  According  to  the  government 
announcement,  New  Zealand  is  at  present  importing  large  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs in  which  it  is  contended  she  should  be  self-supporting.  Prospects  are 
that  for  the  success  of  the  program  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  considerable 
quantities  of  stock  feed,  wheat,  and  other  food  supplies  during  the  ensuring  year. 

Government  Assistance 

To  encourage  the  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  for 
them,  the  Government  has  increased  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  their  produce  and 
has  announced  district  objectives  in  order  to  create  a  spirit  of  competition. 
Despite  some  dissatisfaction,  farmers'  organizations  have  pledged  their  whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

The  price  increase  to  dairy  farmers  is  in  the  form  of  a  wage-cost  allowance 
of  l-21d.  per  pound  of  butterfat,  so  as  to  increase  the  return  to  farm  workers 
to  £4  17s.  6d.  a  week  and  to  owners  to  £5  7s.  6d.  a  week.  This  allowance  is  to 
be  paid  on  butterfat  in  all  milk  and  cream  supplied  to  dairy  factories  and  manu- 
factured into  butter  and  cheese.  Consideration  is  being  given  the  question  of 
increasing  the  wage  rates  of  workers  engaged  in  other  branches  of  farming. 
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To  assist  the  building  up  of  dairy  herds,  a  subsidy  of  £1  is  to  be  paid  on 
all  heifer  calves  above  five  raised  by  an  individual  farmer  in  respect  of  individual 
herds. 

Production  of  bacon  and  pork  is  to  be  encouraged  by  an  increase  of  id.  per 
pound  on  schedule  rates  for  all  pig  meats.  A  further  inducement  is  a  subsidy 
of  £5  an  acre  on  approved  pig-feed  crops. 

Other  assistance  includes  a  plan  for  deferred  income  tax,  an  increased 
deduction  for  cost  of  keep  allowance  to  £1  a  week,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
rural  housing  scheme. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  success  of  the  scheme  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  labour  and  fertilizer  supplies  that  are  made  available.  The 
Government  is  confident  that  requirements  will  be  adequately  met.  As  a  result 
of  inquiries  sent  out  to  several  overseas  countries,  additional  supplies  of  fertilizer 
are  in  sight,  with  the  promise  of  more  to  come. 

Additional  Labour  to  be  Provided 

Regarding  the  provision  of  extra  labour,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  release  of  a  large  number  of  men  from  the  army  and  for  their  placement  on 
farms.  This  means  the  early  release  of  farm  owners  and  experienced  farmers 
who  have  farms  to  go  back  to.  Following  these,  selected  inexperienced  men  will 
be  directed  to  jobs  for  which  they  are  considered  to  be  fitted.  Such  direction 
of  labour  is  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  local  production  committees, 
that  are  studying  the  needs  of  the  individual  farmers  in  their  respective 
localities. 

A  limited  number  of  men,  in  addition  to  farm  workers,  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  work  in  sawmills,  on  construction  work  and  the  railways,  and  in  coal 
mines,  freezing  works,  and  butter  and  cheese  factories. 

All  released  men  will  be  under  a  compulsory  direction  order  regardless  of 
their  grading,  provided  of  course  they  are  capable  of  performing  the  work  they 
are  assigned  to. 

FRESH  FRUIT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  April  28,  1944. — South  Africa  is  a  fruit-producing  country, 
and  consequently  importations  of  fresh  fruit  are  only  possible  to  supplement 
domestic  supplies,  particularly  in  off  seasons.  The  following  fruits  are  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale:  apples,  apricots,  bananas,  Cape  gooseberries,  cherries, 
custard  apples,  figs,  grapes,  grapefruit,  granadillas,  guavas,  lemons,  limes,  litchis, 
longanberries,  loquats,  mangoes,  melons,  nectarines,  naartjes  (tangerines), 
oranges,  pawpaws,  peaches,  pears,  persimmons,  pineapples,  plums  and  prunes, 
pomegranates,  quinces,  raspberries,  and  strawberries. 

Exports 

South  Africa  exports  fresh  fruit  under  normal  conditions,  the  extent  of  this 
trade  being  indicated  by  the  following  figures  showing  the  value  of  exports  in 
1939: 

Citrus  Fruits:  lemons,  £16,202;  naartjes  (tangerines),  £3,382;  oranges, 
£1,484,732;  other  citrus,  £174,565. 

Deciduous  Fruits:  apples,  £90,225;  apricots,  £5,629;  nectarines,  £6,999; 
peaches,  £61,900;  pears,  £140,207;  plums,  £73,427;  other  deciduous,  £862. 

Other  Kinds:  bananas,  £2,910;  grapes,  £401,067;  mangoes,  £95;  melons, 
£3,301;  pawpaws,  £490;  pineapples,  £21,853;  various,  £9,879. 
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Apple  Market 

The  only  fresh-fruit  trade  in  which  Canada  has  participated  and  the  only 
fruit  for  which  market  prospects  appear  reasonably  good  for  the  future  is  apples. 
South  Africa  imported  49,468  boxes  valued  at  £21,097  in  1939.  Canada  supplied 
43,515  boxes  (£18,329)  of  the  total,  and  the  United  States  5,807  boxes  (£2,733). 
Almost  the  same  totals  arrived  in  1940,  but  since  then  there  has  been  no  business 
because  of  wartime  restrictions. 

South  African  apples  come  on  the  market  from  about  the  beginning  of 
February  until  October.  Consequently  Canadian  apples  should  be  available 
from  November  to  January.  In  addition,  there  is  generally  a  downward  trend 
in  apple  prices  in  the  new  year  because  other  deciduous  fruits  come  on  the 
market.  Imports  are  affected  by  the  carryover  of  local  fruit,  being  light  when 
the  carryover  is  heavy  and  vice  versa.  If  this  point  is  not  borne  in  mind,  and 
supplies  are  too  heavy  for  the  market,  the  result  must  be  low  prices  and  conse- 
quent loss  by  merchants,  who  may  then  become  rather  chary  of  the  imported 
article  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  profits.  Then  again  the  maintenance  of  a 
constant  export  price  each  season  undoubtedly  has  a  stabilizing  influence. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  market  is  the  need  for  restricting  business  to  a 
limited  range  of  types.  Any  great  number  of  varieties  results  in  the  consumer 
not  being  certain  as  to  the  flavour,  size  and  quality  of  the  Canadian  apples  that 
he  may  be  able  to  purchase  from  day  to  day.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
Canadian  exporters  ship  in  carload  orders  of  one  type  each,  and  thus  provide 
a  good  quantity  of  the  same  variety  or  type. 

Needless  to  say  it  is  essential  that  the  quality  of  the  apples  be  the  very 
best.  The  fruit  must  withstand  a  long  journey  and  a  great  deal  of  handling 
after  arrival.  It  must  therefore  be  in  very  best  condition,  so  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  market  it  will  have  an  appearance  and  quality  commensurate  with  the 
rather  high  prices  that  inevitably  result  from  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
handling. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  production  of  apples  in  South 
Africa  ranges  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  boxes  a  year,  there  being  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  apple  trees  in  the  Union. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  IRELAND 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  9,  1944. — During  the  past  four  years  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
Government  has  been  to  foster  by  every  means  increased  cultivation  of  the  soil 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  rapidly  expanding  demand  for  agricultural 
machinery.  This  need,  in  fact,  was  apparent  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  considerable  advance  had  already  been  made  in  the  campaign  to  mechanize 
the  Irish  farm. 

Now  that  many  sources  of  imported  foodstuffs  are  cut  off,  there  is  intensive 
striving  towards  national  self-sufficiency,  and  this  has  entailed  a  redoubling  of 
efforts  to  make  the  most  of  every  resource  of  the  country.  Wartime  handicaps 
have,  of  course,  militated  against  progress  in  many  directions,  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel  to  drive  the  tractors  and  corn  mills  has  aggravated  the 
attendant  difficulties.  Careful  computation  and  apportionment  of  the  available 
oil,  machinery,  and  replacement  parts  to  various  districts  has  ensured  equitable 
distribution,  and  enabled  work  to  be  spread  evenly  throughout  the  land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency,  the  food  situation  in  Ireland 
was  serious  because  of  the  wide  gap,  formerly  filled  by  imports  from  other 
countries,  between  the  amount  of  essential  foodstuffs  that  could  be  produced 
at  home  and  the  quantity  necessary  to  feed  the  population.   Production  of  grain 
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and  potatoes  was  urgently  required  for  human  consumption  as  well  as  foodstuffs 
for  live  stock  and  poultry,  without  which  the  whole  farming  economy  would 
become  unbalanced. 

The  annual  imports  of  wheat  were  approximately  500,000  tons,  and  about 
the  same  volume  of  animal  feed  was  purchased  abroad.  This  represented  pro- 
duction from,  roughly,  half  a  million  acres,  and  the  obvious  solution  was  immedi- 
ately to  increase  the  tillage  area  and  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  In  order  to 
meet  the  situation  the  estimated  area  which  must  be  cultivated  in  1944  is  placed 
at  almost  3,000,000  acres,  comprising  700,000  acres  of  wheat,  600,000  acres  of 
potatoes,  1,300,000  acres  of  oats  and  barley,  85,000  acres  of  sugar  beet,  and 
300,000  acres  of  other  root  and  green  crops. 

Shipping 

The  shipping  situation,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  precarious, 
owing  to  the  limited  number  of  vessels  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  Government. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  all  imports  from  overseas  have  been  carried  by 
Irish  registered  tonnage.  Cargo  space  on  the  Irish  vessels  is  allocated  by  the 
Government,  which  maintains  a  priority  list.  On  account  of  the  urgency  for 
providing  bread,  wheat  has  heretofore  been  given  preference  over  every  other 
type  of  cargo. 

Machinery,  Implements  and  Tools 

A  fair  quantity  of  horse-drawn  agricultural  machinery  is  manufactured  in 
the  twenty-six  counties,  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  tractor-drawn  ploughs 
and  harrows,  but  other  heavy  equipment  must  be  obtained  mainly  from  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  pre-war  period  some  imports 
came  from  Germany,  France  and  Sweden.  An  estimate  of  the  requirements  for 
1944-45  is  as  follows  (the  approximate  total  weight,  in  short  tons,  being  shown 
within  parentheses  for  each  item):  binders  (horse-drawn),  700,  (tractor-drawn), 
300  (1,250  tons);  tractors,  750  (1,688  tons);  tractor  ploughs,  300  (143  tons); 
tractor  disc-harrows,  150  (81  tons) ;  horse-mowers,  with  reaping  attachment, 
100  (50  tons) ;  horse-drawn  corn-drills,  200  (125  tons)  ;  harrows,  spring-tooth, 
500  (50  tons);  wheel  rakes  (horse),  200  (51  tons);  threshing-machines  (drum 
not  to  be  wider  than  48  inches) ,  operated  by  tractor  or  steam-engine,  100  (200 
tons)  ;  spare  parts,  5  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  foregoing. 

Outlook 

An  expansive  scheme  for  rural  electrification  is  among  the  post-war  plans 
for  this  country.  The  objective  is  to  supply  electric  current  to  every  farmstead 
and  possibly  to  provide  electrically  powered  machines  to  be  hired  out  to  farmers 
at  a  moderate  rate.  This  would  revolutionize  conditions  on  most  farms  and 
should  promote  increased  production  by  solving  the  problem  of  shortages  of  both 
machinery  and  labour.  The  scheme  is  yet,  however,  undeveloped,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  forecast  its  probable  effect.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many 
post-war  developments  for  which  plans  have  been  made  and  which  will  affect 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  country's  economy.  It  is  recognized  that  agriculture 
has  always  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  Irish  economy,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  concerted  effort  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  hostilities  to 
reorganize  and  consolidate  agricultural  interests  and  to  place  the  industry  on  a 
firm  and  remunerative  basis.  A  prerequisite  to  this  task  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  farm  implements. 

Tariffs 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  certain  agricultural  machinery  and 
part«  were  subject  to  import  duties,  but  these  have  now  been  suspended, 
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to  facilitate  the  importation  of  supplies  from  outside  sources.  The  question  of 
the  resumption  of  tariff  restrictions  will  largely  depend  on  how  soon  supplies  of 
raw  products  are  available  in  order  to  permit  of  the  expansion  of  local  industry. 

When  conditions  return  to  normal,  the  demand  for  primary  materials  and 
semi-manufactured  goods  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing employment  for  the  thousands  of  returning  nationals  after  demobilization, 
from  war  industries  and  from  the  British  forces,  and  to  establish  the  national 
economic  system  on  a  footing  that  will  promise  stability  to  the  state  and  security 
to  the  individual. 

ARGENTINA'S  MONETARY  SITUATION  AND  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS* 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 
(All  currency  and  exchange  figures  are  in  United  States  dollars.) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  13,  1944. — The  excess  of  foreign-owned  capital  seeking 
temporary  investment  or  refuge  in  the  country  has  created  a  problem  for 
Argentina.  Control  measures  were  enacted  in  April,  1943,  to  regulate  the  entry 
of  this  new  capital  from  abroad.  However,  the  principal  inflationary  factor 
arises  out  of  the  ever-increasing  surplus  in  the  balance  of  external  payments, 
which  cannot  be  used  to  purchase  goods  abroad  under  current  conditions.  The 
Argentine  Government  must  pay  out  pesos  to  local  producers  against  the  exports 
which  produce  this  surplus,  and  there  is  no  necessity  or  excuse  for  taxing  these 
surplus  funds  or  borrowing  them  back  from  the  public.  These  pesos  have  gone 
to  swell  local  bank  deposits,  and  they  compete  in  the  acquisition  of  scarce  com- 
modities and  real  estate.  Building  construction  has  been  booming  since  before 
the  war.  Fortunately  the  domestic  production  of  civilian  goods  has  continued 
to  increase  steadily,  due  to  the  expansion  of  local  manufacturing  industries, 
although  the  output  of  goods  may  have  reached  its  peak  at  least  owing  to 
shortages  of  supplies  of  primary  materials  from  abroad. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the  monetary  situation  in 
Argentina  are  indicated  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  adjusting  figures  have 
been  added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  circle: — 


Monetary  Situation  in  Argentina 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Mill 

ions  of  Dollars 

Med 

ia  of  payment  created  to  December  31,  1943: 

a. 

From  internal  sources — 

1,085 

1,090 

1,040 

1,063 

1,037 

86 

86 

255 

335 

324 

151 

148 

212 

267 

279 

Subs.  cy.  and  repl.  of  bank  notes  

-  26 

-  17 

-  2 

6 

1,296 

1,307 

1,505 

1,665 

1,646 

6. 

From  external  sources — 

491 

438 

527 

666 

929 

-  29 

-  19 

40 

18 

19 

Blocked  pounds  sterling  

-  7 

11 

29 

87 

225 

8 

6 

-  6 

-  27 

-  23 

Pounds  sterling  used  for  repatriation  debt 

in  1943   

48 

Total,  external  sources  

463 

436 

590 

744 

1,198 

Total  media  created  

~  1,759 

1,743 

2,095 

2,409 

2,844 

*  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Strong  on  changes  in  the  economy, 
industry,  finances  and  trade  of  Argentina  during  the  war  or  arising  from  wartime  conditions. 
The  first  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2105  (June  3,  1944). 
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2.  Media  of  payment  available: 
o.  Media  of  payment,  active — 

Deposits  in  current  accounts  

Currency  in  hands  of  public  

Total  .  .  

Per  capita  

Velocity  of  circulation  

6.  Media  of  payment,  absorbed — 

Savings  and  fixed  deposits  

Certificates  of  Central  Bank  in  circulation 
Exchange  fund  

Sub-total  

Total  media  available  

Adjusting  figure  

Total  


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Millions  of  Dollars 

561 

551 

740 

911 

1,189 

343 

376 

442 

505 

588 

927 

1,182 

1,416 

1  777 
1,111 

69.8 

70.6 

87.4 

103.3 

122.7 

100 

91 

87 

83 

77 

77Q 

763 

805 

904 

986 

14 

"is 

"3 

'  *49 

"36 

794 

766 

854 

940 

1,000 

1,698 

1,693 

2,036 

2,356 

2,777 

61 

50 

59 

53 

67 

1,759 

1,743 

2,095 

2,409 

2,844 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Argentina, 
particularly  in  the  upper-bracket  income  groups,  but  in  July,  1943,  rents  were 
arbitrarily  reduced  on  a  sliding  scale  up  to  20  per  cent  and  frozen  for  eighteen 
months.  The  masses  do  not  really  need,  and  do  not  use,  fuel  for  domestic 
heating.  The  climate  does  not  demand  heavy  winter  clothing.  The  domestic 
textile  manufacturing  industry  now  clothes  the  bulk  of  the  population.  It  uses 
home-grown  cotton  fibre  and  domestic  wool,  so  that  prices  are  controllable  at 
every  point  of  production  and  distribution  for  wearing  apparel.  Argentina 
produces  every  type  of  sub-tropical  and  temperate  food  product,  but  the  diet 
of  the  masses  is  based  on  meat,  of  which  there  is  plenty  available  for  everyone 
at  moderate  prices. 

It  has  been  possible,  therefore,  to  keep  the  main  inflationary  tendencies 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Imported  raw  materials  have  been  equitably  allocated 
direct  to  the  industrial  consumers  by  the  Government.  Ceiling  prices  have 
been  placed  on  specific  commodities,  and  rationing  measures  have  been  applied 
to  fuel  and  rubber  tires.  Income-tax  rates  were  increased  last  year,  and  a  new 
excess-profit  tax  law  was  enacted  in  order  help  balance  the  national  budget  and 
to  avoid  the  former  inflationary  effects  of  deficit  borrowing  from  the  banks. 
The  crop  purchase  programs  under  the  government-guaranteed  minimum  price 
policies  are  being  financed  now  by  borrowing  direct  from  the  public.  The  private 
banks  have  taken  advantage  of  new  offerings  of  certificates  of  the  Central  Bank 
to  invest  more  than  half  of  the  increase  in  their  deposits. 

Sterling  Position 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain  looked  to  Argentina  for  approximately  $175 
million  worth  of  food  products  each  year.  In  years  when  Argentina  harvested 
unusually  large  wheat  or  other  grain  crops  this  figure  was  considerably  higher, 
as  in  1937-38.  It  takes  2,500,000  steers  to  supply  the  beef  for  this  part  of  the 
annual  British  food  budget  allocated  to  Argentina. 

In  normal  years,  Great  Britain  paid  for  43  per  cent  of  this  food  in  Argentina, 
the  peso  earnings  from  British  investments  and  enterprises  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  British-owned  railways  in  this  country  alone  paid  directly  or 
indirectly  for  31  per  cent  of  all  the  food  going  from  Argentina  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  accounted  for  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  annual  merchandise  exports 

r  from  to  Argentina.  Another  17  per  cent  of  this  food  bill  was  paid  for  in 
Jtite  from  India,  which  is  used  for  grain  bags  in  Argentina,  and  in  crude  rubber 
and  other  products  from  British  colonies.  It  was  only  for  the  remaining  40  per 
cent  of  the  food  account  that  Argentina  received  payment  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  in  coal,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  tinplate  and  other  manufactured 
products. 

The  sterling  balance  of  payments  for  Argentina  since  1940,  when  a  pay- 
ments convention  was  signed  with  London,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Argentine  Balance  of  Payments  Position  with  the  United  Kingdom 

1940        1941        1942  1943 
Millions  of  Dollars 

Merchandise  account — 

Argentine  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom   194  184         230  298 

Argentine  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom   129  110  88  79 

Trade  balance   65  74  142  219 

Financial  services  due  the  United  Kingdom — 

Sterling  public  debt   20  21  20  19 

On  private  British  investments   29  50  57  55 

49  71  77  74 

Balance  due  ito  Argentina                                                   16  3  65  145 

Sterling  debt  repatriated — 

Argentine  public  debt                                                           ....  7  18  48 

Argentine  private  debt                                                        ....  ....  11  .... 

7  29  48 

Sub-total                                                                       16         -4  36  97 

Freights,  etc                                                                                           5  8  25 

Sundry  adjustments                                                                   2           12  24  7 

Net  balance  due  to  Argentina   18  13  68  129 

The  foregoing  shows  that  Argentina  has  supplied  over  $900  million  worth  of 
meats  and  other  agricultural  products  to  the  sterling  area  since  1940.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  made  part  payment  in  British  and  colonial  goods  to  the 
value  of  $400  million,  or  45  per  cent;  another  $270  million  was  paid  for  with 
pesos  taken  over  from  British  enterprises  operating  in  Argentina  and  from  other 
private  investors;  and  the  equivalent  of  $235  million  still  remains  in  blocked 
sterling  in  London  after  $85  million  of  Argentine  sterling  debt  had  been 
repatriated  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  balance  is  represented  by  adjusting 
items  and  freight.  The  blocked  sterling  is  guaranteed  by  a  gold  clause  in 
London. 

Gold  and  Foreign  Exchange 

Argentina  had  increased  its  entire  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
abroad  to  over  $1,000  million  at  the  end  of  1943.  These  holdings  include  $600 
million  in  gold  and  $80  million  of  United  States  dollars  which  have  not  yet  been 
converted  to  gold,  plus  the  $235  million  worth  of  blocked  sterling  in  London. 
Private  banks  hold  another  $120  million  abroad. 

Argentina  has,  therefore,  this  $1,000  million  in  cash  abroad,  in  addition  to 
ample  gold  reserves  at  home,  which  will  be  available  to  purchase  commodities 
in  foreign  countries  or  for  other  purposes.  It  is  almost  equal  to  the  nominal 
value  of  the  British  investment  in  railways  in  Argentina  and  considerably  more 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  assets  of  these  railways.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  Argentine  Government  will  ultimately  nationalize  these  railways.  In 
the  meantime,  their  earning  power  decreases,  and  their  out-dated  rolling  stock 
and  equipment  cannot  be  replaced  because  the  uncertain  tenure  does  not  permit 
of  new  borrowing  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  capital  replacements.  The  cash 
holdings  at  present  are  also  considerably  more  than  double  the  aggregate 
external  debt  of  Argentina. 

The  Argentine  Central  Bank  reported  in  March,  1944,  on  this  subject  as 
follows: 

The  transformations  which  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  war  must  have  deep  and  serious 
repercussions  on  our  economy.    Nevertheless  the  new  increase  in  the  monetae  reserves 
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of  the  country  and  the  constant  improvement  in  the  position  of  our  banks  permit  us  to 
re-affirm  that  the  processes  which  will  operate  at  the  close  of  the  war  may  develop  without 
causing  fundamental  changes  in  our  monetary  and  financial  system. 

It  is  convenient,  however,  that  we  should  analyse  in  good  time  the  problems  connected 
not  only  with  our  credit  policy  but  also  with  the  utilization  of  our  large  accumulation  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  abroad.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  industrial 
development  achieved  in  this  country  is  not  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  imports,  providing  our  exchange  resources  available  for  purchases  abroad  are  applied 
preferentially*  to  the  importation  of  the  prime  materials  and  the  capital  goods  that  our 
industry  and  transportation  system  need  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  intense  deteriora- 
tion to  which  they  have  subjected  their  equipment  and  for  ordinary  depreciation  as  well 
as  expansion.  Such  a  policy  would  imply  a  more  rational  utilization  of  the  exchange 
available  and  it  would  contribute  towards  alternating  economic  fluctuations. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  utilization  of  these  exchange  resources  must 
be  linked  closely  to  the  economic  policies  which  the  principal  countries  that  trade  with 
Argentina  resolve  to  follow  after  the  war.  The  importance  of  foreign  trade  in  the  economy 
of  Argentina  explains  the  convenience  of  our  following  very  closely  the  evolution  of  ideas 
abroad  on  international  monetary  and  credit  mechanisms,  which  have  already  been  the 
object  of  preliminary  studies,  in  order  that  we  may  adopt  at  the  opportune  moment  the 
solution  most  convenient  for  our  country. 

Summary  of  Balance  of  Payments 

Agricultural  products  still  comprise  the  major  proportion  of  all  exports 
from  Argentina.  This  country  has  accumulated  a  favourable  balance  of  the 
equivalent  of  $833  million  on  her  exchanges  of  merchandise  abroad  since  1939. 
A  net  $248  million  of  new  capital  has  come  to  Argentina,  in  part  for  refuge 
under  wartime  conditions.  The  cumulative  favourable  balance  in  her  external 
payments  is  $696  million,  and  there  already  is  a  surplus  of  more  than  $1,000 
million  in  cash  and  blocked  currencies  available  abroad  for  use  after  the  war. 
The  external  public  debt  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  $383  million  at  the  end 
of  1943. 

The  balance  of  payments  position  over  recent  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Argentine  Balance  of  Payments 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Millions  of  Dollars 

Exports  of  merchandise  

524 

.3 

479.7 

511.0 

566 

.3 

685.3 

407 

.7 

424.0 

362.0 

357 

.7 

265.6 

Trade  surplus  

116 

.6 

55.7 

149.0 

208 

.6 

419.7 

Xet  capital  influx  

22 

.0 

26.3 

108.3 

78 

.4 

13.0 

Government  investments  

5.3 

11 

0 

11.7 

18.3 

37 

.0 

$68  .'5 

14 

0 

13.7 

30.0 

23 

.0 

14.3 

Sub-total  

163 

6 

112.7 

305.6 

347 

0 

515.5 

47 

3 

51.0 

46.0 

51 

.0 

40.6 

96 

3 

74.0 

89.0 

109 

0 

81.6 

16 

7 

7.3 

5.0 

8 

0 

8.6 

Sundry  

8.6 

160 

3 

132.3 

140.0 

168 

0 

139.4 

Sub-total  balance  

3 

3 

-  19.6 

165.6 

179 

0 

376.1 

-  10.7 

-  7.0 

-  34 

3 

-  48.0 

Repatriation  of  private  debt  

-  10 

7 

Adjustment  of  commercial  debt,  etc  

51 

7 

9.3 

1.7 

31 

7 

66.0 

.     -  2 

0 

-  0.7 

0.3 

-  1 

3 

53 

0 

-  21.7 

160.0 

164 

4 

394.1 

*Presumably  this  implies  control  over  imports. 
T  Argentine  government-owned  line. 
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POST-WAR  OUTLOOK  FOR  NYLON  AND  RAYON  HOSIERY  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  4,  1944. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  hosiery  manufacturers 
in  New  York,  representatives  of  the  synthetic  fibre  yarn-producers  stated  that 
the  producers  of  nylon  expect  to  be  in  a  position  after  the  war  to  deliver  22  to 
23  million  pounds  of  nylon  hosiery  yarn  per  year.  This  is  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of  about  450  million  pairs  (37-5  million  dozen)  of 
women's  stockings.  The  largest  amount  of  full-fashioned  hosiery  ever  made 
in  this  country  is  reported  to  have  been  43,971,000  dozen  in  1938,  before  nylon 
was  known.  Since  nylon  hosiery  is  reputed  to  outlast  by  a  considerable  margin 
that  made  from  other  materials,  the  competitive  feature  of  post-war  production 
plans  must  be  considered. 

Completion  of  the  production  program  is  expected  to  take  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months.  After  production  of  nylon  yarn  begins,  there  will  be  an 
interval  before  stockings  will  be  available  to  the  public  in  large  quantities.  On 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  output,  approximately  eleven  pairs  of  nylon  stockings 
per  year  could  be  produced  for  each  of  the  estimated  40  million  women  in  the 
country. 

Rayon's  Position  in  the  Hosiery  Trade 

It  is  not  intended  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  rayon  hosiery  trade.  While 
it  is  expected  that  the  bulk  of  women's  hose  will  be  made  of  nylon  when  this 
product  is  available  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
one  fibre  will  completely  replace  another.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
silk  and  rayon.  The  extent  of  the  return  of  silk  and  the  price  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  Government,  as  well  as  the  price  of  nylon  hosiery,  will 
undoubtedly  affect  the  volume  of  rayon  required. 

Facilities  will  be  available  for  the  manufacture  of  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  extra-strong  rayon  yarn  than  has  been  produced  heretofore.  It  is  expected 
that,  when  the  war  is  over,  that  portion  of  the  production  of  high-tenacity  yarns 
not  required  by  the  tire  industry  may  be  available  for  making  better-quality 
rayon  hosiery.  It  is  not  considered  likely  that  the  producers  of  rayon  yarn  will 
reconvert  their  machines  to  turn  out  the  standard  type  of  product,  since  the 
total  required  for  hosiery  of  this  type  will  be  only  a  small  part  of  that  required 
for  tires. 

FOREIGN-FREIGHT  FORWARDERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
EXEMPT  FROM  PRICE  CONTROL 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  20,  1944.— Effective  May  22,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration has  exempted  from  the  price  ceilings  applying  to  certain  services  the 
charges  made  by  foreign-freight  forwarders. 

Heretofore  the  ceiling  prices  were  the  highest  charge  made  by  each  for- 
warder in  March,  1942,  for  the  same  service.  In  general,  foreign-freight 
forwarders  are  defined  as  organizations  which  perform  all  services  required  for 
clearance  of  shipments  consigned  to  foreign  countries.  The  charges  of  Customs 
House  brokers  were  exempted  from  price  control  in  August,  1943. 

Investigation  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  shown  that  there 
are  approximately  500  foreign-freight  forwarding  establishments  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  current  volume  of  business  is  only  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  level.  This  has  resulted  in  an  over-supply  of  these  services, 
which  has  provided  sufficient  competition  to  keep  prices  in  line  without  specific 
control. 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons 

The  Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons  was  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Revised  Regulations  Respecting  Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1943).  This 
is  a  published  list  of  firms  and  persons  in  neutral  countries  with  whom  inter- 
course or  transactions  of  a  commercial,  financial,  or  any  other  nature  without 
official  permission  constitutes  the  offence  of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  List  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  designed  to  prevent 
enemy  countries  from  obtaining  any  economic  or  financial  assistance  from 
British  Empire  or  neutral  countries.  It  consists  principally  of  concerns  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  from  enemy  territory  (including  enemy-occupied 
territory  and  certain  other  territories  proscribed  under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Regulations)  and  of  firms  or  individuals  who  have  persistently  evaded, 
or  tried  to  evade,  the  contraband  or  enemy  export  controls.  Persons  controlled 
from  enemy  territory  are  enemies  within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Regulations,  whether  or  not  they  are  included  in  the  List  of  Specified 
Persons. 

Additions  to  the  List  are  made  only  after  careful  investigation  in  order  that 
unnecessary  damage  to  neutral  or  British  Empire  interests  may  be  prevented. 
The  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property,  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Ottawa,  is  always  willing'  to  consider  representations  from  importers  and 
exporters  and  other  interested  parties  and  to  reply  to  inquiries  on  questions, 
such  as  the  completion  of  unfinished  transactions  with  persons  placed  on  the 
List  of  Specified  Persons.  The  Office  of  the  Custodian  is  also  prepared  to  advise, 
in  cases  where  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  legality  or  desirability,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  of  dealings  with  persons  not  on  the  List  of 
Specified  Persons. 

Enemy  subjects  who  are  not  in  enemy  territory  are  not  necessarily  enemies 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regulations,  and  it  is  not 
intended  to  specify  persons  in  neutral  countries  as  enemies  merely  because  they 
are  enemy  subjects.  Many  subjects  of  enemy  countries  carry  on  business  in 
neutral  countries  without  assisting  these  countries,  and  in  some  cases  are  of 
assistance  in  the  promotion  of  Canadian  trade. 

Nevertheless,  enemy  subjects,  wherever  they  may  be  carrying  on  business, 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  Canadian  traders  who  employ  enemy 
subjects  as  agents  in  neutral  countries  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  dis- 
placing them  either  by  British  agents  or  by  nationals  of  the  country  concerned. 
Firms  who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  alternative  agents  should 
consult  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  the  appropriate 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners. 

Copies  of  the  Consolidated  List  of  Specified  Persons  are  obtainable  from 
the  Distribution  Branch,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa.  The  price  is 
25  cents  each  for  single  copies,  with  a  reduction  for  purchases  of  100  copies 
or  more.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  more  than  15,000  persons,  principally 
in  unoccupied  Europe  and  Latin  America.  It  is  subject  to  revision  from  time 
to  time,  and  additions,  amendments  and  deletions  which  are  found  necessary  are 
published  in  the  Canada  Gazette.  Canadian  firms  that  have  extensive  dealings 
with  persons  in  neutral  countries  are  strongly  advised  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
consolidated  list  and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  to  receive  revisions  as  published. 
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WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 

Western  Canada  holds  the  spotlight  in  the  world  wheat  situation  at  the 
moment.  A  40  per  cent  reduction  in  the  Canadian  carryover  is  in  prospect  for 
July  31,  and  the  outcome  of  the  1944  wheat  harvest  is  dependent  almost  entirely 
on  rainfall  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  On  the  eve  of  the  invasion, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  liberate  Europe  from  the  Nazis  and  greatly  enlarge  the 
flow  of  relief  food  shipments,  the  wheat  supply  position  in  Canada  is  of  major 
importance. 

Production  of  an  average  crop  in  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  this  year, 
together  with  the  prospective  carryover  at  the  end  of  July,  would  provide 
sufficient  wheat  for  all  purposes  during  the  crop  year  1944-45  and  leave  a  size- 
able reserve  stock  on  July  31,  1945.  A  poor  crop  in  1944  would  still  permit  of 
large  exports  from  Canada,  but  it  might  result  in  stocks  declining  below  a 
desirable  level  by  the  middle  of  1945. 

The  moisture  situation  has  definitely  improved  during  May,  'especially  in 
the  large  wheat-producing  province  of  Saskatchewan.  The  rains  have  been  both 
generous  and  timely.  They  ranged  over  most  of  Saskatchewan,  and  were 
particularly  heavy  in  that  province  on  May  22,  where  in  numerous  areas  there 
were  between  one  and  two  inches  of  moisture  in  a  24-hour  period.  Some  areas 
of  Manitoba,  particularly  the  Red  River  Valley,  need  much  more  rain,  while 
sections  of  Alberta,  partially  relieved  by  recent  rains,  need  additional  moisture. 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  suffered  from  sub-normal  rainfall  last 
autumn.  The  winter-wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  was  seeded  under  most 
unfavourable  moisture  conditions,  but  spring  rains  have  been  bountiful,  and 
prospects  for  the  1944  winter-wheat  harvest  are  now  bright.  The  official  estimate 
of  production,  based  on  May  1  conditions,  was  662,000,000  bushels;  this  is 
approximately  132.000.000  bushels  more  than  was  harvested  in  1943.  Wheat 
cutting  will  commence  soon  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  should  be  well  under 
way  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  by  mid-June.  The  outlook  for  spring-wheat  crops 
in  the  United  States  is  also  fairly  bright,  and  total  wheat  acreage  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  area  harvested  in  1943. 

Much  of  the  excess  wheat  carried  in  North  America  during  the  past  two 
years  will  have  disappeared  by  the  end  of  July,  but  a  continuation  of  the  kind 
of  weather  now  prevailing  over  the  main  wheat  belt  of  this  continent  will  ensure 
a  harvest  in  1944  sufficient  to  meet  all  domestic  needs  and  provide  a  substantial 
surplus  for  export  abroad.  Canada's  wheat  harvest  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and 
rainfall  during  June  and  July,  always  vital  to  the  Prairie  wheat  crop,  will  this 
year  be  the  all-important  factor  in  production.  A  larger  acreage  has  been 
seeded,  private  estimates  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  increase  of  3,754,000 
acres  indicated  in  the  official  report  of  farmers'  intentions  in  1944. 

Crop  news  from  Europe,  sketchy  though  it  is,  continues  to  reflect  favourable 
conditions  in  most  countries.  The  exceptions  are  Portugal,  Spain  and  parts  of 
the  Balkans,  where  drought  and  delayed  spring  seeding  have  reduced  prospects. 
The  drought  in  Spain  and  Portugal  has  been  partially  relieved,  but  it  is  feared 
that  permanent  damage  to  crops  will  place  both  countries  on  a  basis  of  sub- 
stantial imports  during  the  next  crop  year.  Roumania  appears  to  have  the  least 
promising  prospects  of  the  Balkan  group,  due  to  late  seeding  of  spring  grains, 
shortage  of  fertilizer,  and  labour  difficulties. 

Rains  have  fallen  in  the  dry  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom  and,  while,  the 
wheat  acreage  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  it  was  in  1943,  the  crop  outlook 
for  this  year  is  very  promising.  A  slight  increase  in  the  use  of  imported  flour 
in  the  national  loaf  has  recently  been  permitted,  the  percentage  now  being 
12^  as  compared  with  10  previously.    The  wheat  area  objective  of  700,000 
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acres  has  not  been  attained  in  Eire,  latest  reports  indicating  no  change  from  the 
507,000  acres  planted  for  the  1943  harvest. 

India's  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  387,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
almost  410,000,000  bushels  last  year,  while  the  crop  in  New  Zealand  is  reported 
to  be  9,630,000  bushels  as  against  7,400,000  bushels  harvested  a  year  ago. 
Australian  and  Argentine  farmers  are  now  planting  their  new  wheat  crops,  and 
in  both  countries  an  increase  in  acreage  is  expected.  These  two  countries  had  a 
wheat  surplus  on  May  1  of  about  400,000,000  bushels. 


BRAZIL'S  PROSPERITY  CONTINUES 

From  the  British  Export  Gazette 

Brazil's  active  adherence  to  the  Allied  Nations  is  .of  great  value,  especially 
in  the  steady  supply  of  strategic  and  other  essential  products,  while,  on  her 
part,  Brazil  has  thereby  experienced  development  of  her  incalculable  natural 
resources  and  general  economy  to  an  extent  which  is  outstanding  even  in  a  con- 
tinent generally  noteworthy  for  recent  progress.  For  security  reasons,  detailed 
foreign  trade  returns  are  not  now  issued,  but  it  is  known  that  the  trade  balance 
over  the  first  ten  months  of  1943  amounted  to  over  2,000  million  cruzeiros 
(equivalent  to  about  £25,000,000  sterling).  The  chief  eleven  export  products, 
which  represented  in  all  66  per  cent  of  total  export  values,  comprised  cotton 
textiles,  raw  cotton,  coffee,  carnauba  wax,  rice,  canned  meat,  pinewood,  diamonds, 
rock  crystal,  hides  and  skins,  and  rubber.  The  ten  principal  products,  in  order 
of  value,  imported  were  wheat,  grain,  caustic  soda,  mineral  salts,  coal,  woollen 
weaving  yarn,  dyes,  woodpulp,  beverages,  sulphur,  and  coke,  the  combined  value 
of  which  represented  41  per  cent  of  total  import  values.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
five  of  these  articles  constitute  raw  materials  for  Brazilian  industries. 

Total  imports  for  January-October  showed  an  increase  of  300,000  tons  in 
volume  and  over  Cr.$l, 000,000, 000  in  value  on  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1942  (the  Americas  having  supplied  150,000  tons  and  Africa  100,000  tons  of  this 
increase) .  Despite  a  small  decline  in  volume,  total  exports  for  January-October 
were  up  in  value  by  Cr. $500,000,000  on  the  corresponding  value  for  1942. 

The  main  geographical  distribution  by  value  of  Brazil's  imports  and  exports, 
respectively,  for  January-October,  1943,  was  as  follows:  United  States,  54  per 
cent  and  51  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  7  per  cent  and  12  per  cent;  Argentina,  18  per 
cent  and  9  per  cent.  A  special  feature  on  the  import  side  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  arrivals  from  South  Africa,  notably  coal.  On  the  export  side,  a  some- 
what surprising  fact  was  that,  probably  due  to  large  shipments  of  textiles  towards 
the  end  of  1943,  Brazil  emerged  from  that  year  as  the  principal  supplier  of 
imports  into  Argentina,  a  position  which  had  been  held  by  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1943  and  by  the  United  States  in  1942. 

The  import  situation  in  Brazil  is  easier,  due  to  the  more  liberal  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  supplying  essential  merchandise,  so  that  general 
import  conditions  show  a  substantial  improvement  compared  with  this  time 
last  year.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  shipping  space  is  reserved  for  imports  of 
coal  and  other  material  for  the  Government,  leaving  only  25  per  cent  for  civil 
requirements.  The  control  of  prices  of  commodities,  as  also  the  distribution  of 
imported  goods,  etc.,  is  being  increasingly  applied  throughout  Brazil,  particu- 
larly so  as  to  avoid  undue  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Brazil  should  be  well  able  to  fill  the  continued  export  demand  for  her  prin- 
cipal crops,  as  the  area  sown  generally  is  larger  this  year,  and  given  favourable 
weather,  production  should  be  above  previous  seasons.  The  Santos  coffee 
market  continues  active,  and  Brazil's  coffee  exports  for  the  complete  calendar 
year  1943  aggregated  10,115,969  bags  of  60  kilos,  worth  £36,884,000  sterling, 
compared  with  7,279,658  bags,  worth  £26,269,000,  in  1942.    Illustrating  the  rise 
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in  coffee  prices  over  the  past  few  years,  whereas  coffee  shipments  in  1938  were 
very  much  higher,  at  over  17,000,000  bags,  the  value  in  that  year  was  £27,168,000 
sterling.  Latest  figures  show  that  Brazil's  coffee  exports  for  the  first  seven 
months  (commencing  July,  1943)  of  the  1943-44  season  aggregated  7,170,000 
bags  compared  with  only  3,376,000  bags  i  nthe  like  period  of  1942-43. 

Brazilian  coffee  circles  are  urging  that  the  recent  agreement  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  (whereby  the  price  to  be  paid  for  rubber  by  the  latter  is 
increased  by  33^  per  cent  to  compensate  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  other 
items  in  the  cost  of  production)  provides  a  precedent  for  increasing  the  U.S.A. 
ceiling  price  for  coffee.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Price  Administration,  however,  has 
made  it  clear  that  no  increase  in  ceiling  price  will  be  permitted  at  present.  Never- 
theless, a  considerable  increase  is  anticipated  in  North  American  consumption 
of  coffee  and  cocoa  during  the  current  year,  due  mainly  to  the  larger  tonnage 
of  shipping  space  available  for  the  import  of  these  commodities.  Already  the 
whole  of  the  current  Bahia  crop  has  been  sold,  following  a  good  crop,  the  United 
States  having  taken  90  per  cent  of  the  estimated  crop  of  1,500,000  bags. 

With  regard  to  cotton,  the  current  crop  in  Sao  Paulo  is  expected  to  reach 
the  high  figure  of  375,000  tons  of  good-quality  fibre.  The  crop  in  the  Northern 
States  is  also  expected  to  be  much  larger,  at  about  120,000  tons,  against  the  past 
crop  of  80,000  tons.  The  financing  and  storage  of  surplus  cotton  production, 
however,  continues  to  require  large-scale  government  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  planters. 

Regarding  other  commodities,  the  meat  situation  in  north  and  northeast 
Brazil  shows  a  slight  improvement,  due  to  the  intensification  of  jerked-beef 
production,  but  meat  consumption  in  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo 
continues  restricted.  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  hides  exports 
from  Bahia,  and  prices  rose  in  consequence  of  a  reported  shortage  of  hides  and 
leather  in  the  United  States.  The  current  Rio  Grande  wool  clip  is  expected  to 
be  20  per  cent  above  normal  and  better  in  quality.  Crop  results  for  most  other 
products  have  been  generally  encouraging.  Intensification  of  rubber  gathering 
has  led  to  a  substantial  increase  in  production  and  exports;  larger  quantities  of 
castor-seed,  castor-oil  and  babassu  kernels  have  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  exports  of  carnauba  have  been  maintained  at  highly  remunerative  prices, 
while  the  expanded  production  of  fibres  has  been  largely  absorbed  by  the  national 
jute  and  rope  industries.  Sugar  and  alcohol  production  is  larger,  higher  prices 
are  obtained  for  matte  and  pinewood,  and  a  marked  expansion  is  recorded  in 
Paulista  output  of  raw  silk  and  silk  yarn.  Increased  cereal  crops  are  anticipated 
this  year  throughout  Brazil,  and  prospects  for  farm  products  would  be  generally 
favourable  were  it  not  for  transport  shortage. 

National  manufacturing  industries  in  Brazil  continue  to  show  extraordinary 
progress.  The  remarkable  wartime  prosperity  of  the  cotton-textile  industry 
(whose  output  represents  20  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Brazil's  industrial 
production)  is  shown  by  the  substantial  increase  of  77  per  cent  in  the  volume 
and  241  per  cent  in  the  value  of  cloth  produced  in  1942  compared  with  1938, 
whilst  the  increase  in  total  profits  of  the  mills  over  the  same  period  is  estimated 
at  500  per  cent.  Other  national  industries  showing  a  conspicuous  expansion  in 
output  since  the  war  are  those  producing  silk  textiles,  paints  and  varnishes,  tires 
and  inner  tubes,  pharmaceutical' products  and  perfumes.  The  official  policy 
seems  to  be  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  especially  basic, 
before  post-war  competition  from  foreign  articles  makes  itself  felt,  while  national 
manufacturers  are  urging  the  adoption  of  tariff  protection  to  ensure  that  Brazilian 
industries  will  be  able  to  carry  on  after  the  war.  The  long-term  policy  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  in  establishing  a  national  steel  plant  as  well  as  a  national 
motor  factory  is  aimed  at  making  Brazil  less  dependent  upon  imports  of  worked 
metal  and  motors,  and  considerable  North  American  capital,  machine  tools  and 
technical  ability  is  being  devoted  to  these  two  projects.    Brazil,  of  course, 
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possesses  enormous  reserves  of  metal  ores  and  coal,  upon  which  the  siderurgical 
industries  are  based.  Illustrating  the  growing  importance  of  the  industry  in 
rubber  manufactures,  the  value  of  Brazil's  exports  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  rose 
to  the  record  level  of  Cr.$l 39 ,600,000  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1943  compared 
with  only  Cr.$149,000  in  the  whole  of  1940. 

Brazil's  monetary  situation  is  also  undergoing  considerable  betterment. 
The  large  trade  balance  in  dollars  is  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  to  pur- 
chase gold,  so  that  the  note  issue  now  has  a  very  strong  reserve  backing.  The 
1944  budget  foreshadows  a  small  surplus  compared  with  a  large  deficit  in  the 
1943  estimates.  Income  tax  is  now  first  among  the  various  sources  of  federal 
revenue,  a  position  which  before  the  war  was  held  by  import  duties  and  since 
by  consumption  taxes.  A  second  five-year  plan  of  public  works,  to  cost  in  all 
Cr.$5,000,000,000  (about  £60,000,000  sterling)  has  been  approved,  whereas  the 
first  five-year  plan,  which  terminated  in  1943,  provided  for  a  total  expenditure 
of  Cr.$3,000,000,000. 

The  above  financial  measures  recently  adopted  indicate  that  the  pressure 
on  prices  caused  by  inflationary  factors  may  continue  to  operate.  On  the  other 
hand,  measures  have  been  adopted  with  the  object  of  counteracting  inflation  and 
accumulating  reserves  for  the  renovation  of  industrial  equipment  and  transport 
material,  notably  the  decrees  establishing  an  excess  profits  tax  or  alternative 
investment  in  Equipment  Certificates.  The  latter  will  be  redeemable  in  cur- 
rency in  international  circulation  when  their  holders  are  once  again  able  to 
import  machinery  and  implements  to  re-equip  their  concerns,  for  which  pur- 
pose import  priority  will  be  granted.  This  development  confirms  that  there  will 
be  an  enormous  post-war  demand  in  Brazil  for  capital  goods,  especially  machinery 
to  replace  or  re-equip  present  factory  plants  which  have  been  overworked  during 
the  war.  The  large  sterling  balances  blocked  in  London  give  Britain  a  good 
opportunity  to  fill  part  of  this  post-war  demand,  and  British  exporters  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  trend  in  Brazilian  markets. 

To  close  on  a  warning  note,  however,  British  exporters  should  also  keep 
up  to  date  on  the  credit  ratings  of  their  customers  in  Brazil,  and  also  exercise 
care  in  the  appointment  of  agents.  A  number  of  persons  at  present  operating 
as  agents  are  European  refugees,  who  have  been  appointed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  who  are  perhaps  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  fate  of  British 
trade  after  the  war  as  they  are  with  earning  a  current  living  and  with  making 
plans  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Europe  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  56 

Sparks  St.,  Ottawa.    Telegraphic  address:  "Sencom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 

Newfoundland),   1111   Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.  Telegraphic 

address:  "  Britcom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  67  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia),  850  West 

Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Northwest 

Ontario),  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.    Telegraphic  address: 

"  Wincom." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand 

Import  Licences  for  Linoleum 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  writes  that, 
according  to  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Customs 
on  April  19,  1944,  it  has  been  decided  to  grant  licences  for  the  importation  of 
linoleum,  including  felt-base  linoleum,  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  applicants'  imports  of  such  goods 
from  all  sources  in  1938. 

Import  Licences  for  Gumboots 

Licences  will  be  also  granted  for  the  importation  of  gumboots  from  Canada 
of  33|  per  cent  of  the  amounts  of  licences  granted  for  imports  of  these  goods 
from  all  sources  in  1941. 

United  States 

Filling  of  Wheat  Quota 

The  United  States  Customs  Bureau  made  an  announcement  on  June  1  con- 
cerning the  annual  wheat  import  quota  first  established  by  a  proclamation  of 
May  28,  1941.  This  proclamation  fixed  800.000  bushels  as  the  total  quantity 
which  could  be  imported  from  all  sources  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
The  announcement  now  made  states  that  the  795,000  bushels  of  the  total  quota 
allotted  to  Canada  for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  May  29,  1944,  has 
been  filled.  A  proclamation  by  the  President  on  April  29,  1943,  declared  that 
imports  of  wheat  by  the  War  Food  Administrator,  or  any  agency  or  person 
designated  by  him,  are  not  affected  by  the  aforementioned  quota  limitation  on 
imports. 

Import  Quota  for  Fox  Fur 

A  United  States  Treasury  Decision  of  May  15,  1944,  declared  59,175  as 
the  number  of  silver  or  black  foxes  valued  at  less  than  $250  each  and  whole 
silver  or  black  fox  fur  skins  (with  or  without  paws,  tails,  or  heads)  which 
may  be  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  country  of  exportation,  during  the  period  May  1  to  November  30, 
1944,  inclusive. 

Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of  Article  2  of  the  supplementary  trade  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  signed  December  13,  1940,  allotted  to 
Canada,  for  a  12-month  period,  70,000  of  such  silver  or  black  fox  fur  skins  out 
of  a  total  allowed  from  all  countries  of  100.000.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  yearly  quota  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption during  any  one  month.  Paragraph  5  of  Article  2  provides  that  any 
part  of  the  total  permitted  quantity  which  has  not  been  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  prior  to  May  1  of  each  year  may  be  allowed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  quota  period  without  reference  to  the  country  of 
exportation  or  the  25  per  cent  monthly  limitation.  As  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  as  soon  as  possible  after  May  1  of  each  year,  is  to  make 
public  the  number  of  fox  fur  units  which  may  be  entered  under  this  provision  of 
Paragraph  5,  the  aforementioned  Treasury  Decision  has  been  published.  A  year 
ago  the  corresponding  figure  announced  was  33,229. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind  them  with  the 
Index  at  the  end  of  each  half-year. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  5,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  5,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  May  29,  1944,  with  the  official  rate:— 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

umcioi 

\xoia.  .rarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

X>anK  txaic 

May  29 

June  5 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

— 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 



Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 



Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2758 

.2758 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4* 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 
Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forma  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  In  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  ar©  compiled  with  a  view  to 

furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry*  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Tear  Book.   (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum/ 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Butch  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the   Canal  Zone.  Nicaragua, 

Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con . 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.   (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 

Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom, 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:    J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FUTURE  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  COMMODITY  MARKETS 

J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  24,  1944. — In  1943  the  British  Federation  of  Commodity  and 
Allied  Trade  Associations  was  incorporated.  The  membership  comprises  some 
forty  associations  representing  producers,  agents,  importers,  and  merchants 
engaged  before  the  war  in  buying  and  selling,  in  organized  commodity  markets 
in  London  and  other  United  Kingdom  cities,  a  wide  range  of  basic  commodities 
such  as  cocoa,  rice,  sugar,  copra,  oil  and  tallow,  cattle  food,  rubber,  shellac,  wool, 
cotton,  furs,  metals,  timber,  and  many  others. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Federation  is  the  consideration  of  post-war 
problems  and  all  such  related  developments  as  are  likely  to  affect  the  future 
position  of  the  trades  concerned.  They  contend  that  the  organizations  which 
they  represent,  through  their  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  world  distribution 
and  marketing,  have  an  important  contribution  to  make  towards  facilitating  the 
orderly  restoration  of  international  trade  in  general  and  towards  the  resumption 
of  the  valuable  entrepot  trade  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  United  Kingdom  in 
particular,  which  furnished  a  valuable  addition  to  this  country's  invisible  exports 
and  thus  increased  its  purchasing  power.  Many  of  the  business  firms  repre- 
sented by  the  Federation  transacted  a  considerable  volume  of  import  and  export 
trade  with  Canada. 

Under  the  pressure  of  wartime  restrictions,  the  scope  for  trading  in  mate- 
rials is  perforce  limited  but,  in  view  of  events,  the  Federation  have  published  a  , 
review  of  the  functions  of  the  commodity  markets  which  they  r enj^^rrPT t'ue""^.v 
purpose  of  promoting  informed  discussion  when  the  question  oi^the  revival  of"  P  V 
their  activities  can  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  authorities'. 
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Functions  of  Merchants 

The  report  points  out  that,  despite  the  vicissitudes  suffered  by  British  trade 
and  industry  in  the  inter-war  period,  Great  Britain  still  retained  supremacy  in 
world  merchanting  up  to  September,  1939.  This  pre-eminence  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  including  geographical  location,  as  well  as  an 
efficient  merchant  fleet  and  dock  and  warehouse  facilities,  plus  an  experienced 
banking  community  with  world-wide  ramifications.  More  important  than  any 
of  these  factors,  the  Federation  states,  was  the  sustained  enterprise  of  the  United 
Kingdom  merchants,  who  through  all  the  changing  conditions  of  centuries  con^ 
tinued  to  "venture  trade  abroad".  These  merchants  (and  this  designation 
includes  all  professional  shippers,  brokers,  merchants,  dealers,  and  agents 
engaged  in  the  organized  British  produce,  commodity  and  allied  markets)  remain 
the  prime  originators  of  Great  Britain's  vast  carrying  and  distributing  trade  and 
the  co-ordinating  link  between  the  activities  of  all  their  collaborators. 

An  outcome  of  the  present  war  is  that  the  work  of  generations  of  British 
merchants  and  the  elaborate  marketing  organizations  and  machinery  they 
created  and  perfected  for  moving  into  consumption  the  largest  volume  of  the 
world's  requirements  in  produce  and  raw  materials  have  been  brought  to  a 
virtual  standstill. 

The  report  refers  to  the  tendency  to  regard  merchants  with  suspicion  because 
they  "stand  between"  the  producers  and  the  consumers.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
is  based  upon  a  misconception,  that  in  fact  the  merchants  provide  and  operate 
the  machinery  whereby  the  particular  supplies  required  at  every  stage  in 
specialized  production  are  made  available  in  the  quantity  and  at  the  time  they 
are  needed.  This  work  of  organization,  without  which  specialized  production 
would  be  seriously  embarrassed,  entitles  merchants  to  be  regarded  in  a  real 
sense  as  producers  no  less  than  manufacturers.  They  do  not  stand  between 
producer  and  consumer  to  obstruct  but  to  provide  the  necessary  bridge  across 
a  gulf  which  producer  and  consumer  find  it  difficult  and  uneconomic  to  bridge 
themselves. 

Specialized  Market  Services 

The  Federation  states  that  the  specialization  which  characterizes  modern 
industry  requires  to  be  no  less  advanced  in  commerce.  The  primary  function 
of  an  organized  market  is  to  establish  bases  on  which  goods  shall  be  exchanged 
between  a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller,  either  immediately  or  some  time 
in  the  future.  Without  its  existence,  individual  producers  and  consumers  through- 
out the  world  would  be  without  guidance  as  to  the  prices  they  might  expect  to 
receive  or  pay  and  would  be  unable  to  organize  their  production  plans. 

To  a  large  extent  modern  production  is  carried  on  in  anticipation  of  demand. 
The  task  of  estimating  the  future  needs  of  manufacturers  and  carrying  the 
necessary  stocks  from  which  these  needs  shall  be  met  is  one  of  the  chief  services 
provided  by  organized  markets. 

The  particular  function  of  providing  for  future  requirements  is  performed 
through  the  "futures  markets",  which  are  a  feature  of  many  of  the  organized 
markets  in  Great  Britain.  In  defence  of  "futures"  trading,  the  report  takes  the 
view  that  the  only  alternative  would  be  the  accumulation  and  maintenance  of 
large  reserves  of  produce  and  also  materials  from  which  to  meet  and  regularize 
natural  fluctuations  in  supply.  The  expenditure  involved  in  creating  such 
reserves  and  the  capital  which  would  be  tied  up  in  them  would  be  such  as  to 
make  such  a  policy  more  expensive  than  the  present  system. 

Value  of  Markets  to  National  Economy 

A  large  volume  of  the  foodstuffs  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  the 
war  was  handled  through  merchants  and  their  organized  markets.   In  addition, 
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these  markets  were  responsible  in  1938  for  the  importation  and  servicing  of  an 
entrepot  trade  of  £61,000,000  of  imported  raw  material  which  entered  this 
country  for  re-export.  Statistical  evidence  is  lacking  of  the  value  of  the  trade 
in  produce  and  raw  materials  carried  direct  from  producing  countries  to  foreign 
and  Empire  consuming  markets  through  the  medium  of  the  United  Kingdom 
markets.  The  goods  represented  by  this  trade  do  not  physically  touch  any  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  consequently  their  value  in  terms  of  revenue  could 
previously  only  be  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  their  statement  on  the 
annual  balance  of  payments.  This  trade  may  be  termed  the  "invisible"  inter- 
national trade  and,  like  the  entrepot  trade,  both  by  direct  and  incidental  earnings 
it  contributes  substantially  to  the  country's  invisible  income. 

The  Federation,  through  its  member  associations,  has  investigated  the 
annual  average  value  during  the  years  1937  and  1938  of  actual  transactions 
resulting  in  the  shipment  of  produce  and  raw  materials  direct  from  overseas 
ports  to  destinations  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  This  ascertained  total, 
represented  by  the  aggregate  returns  received  from  twenty-six  member  associa- 
tions, amounts  to  an  average  of  £248,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  years  men- 
tioned. The  total  takes  no  account  of  the  large  business  negotiated  directly  by 
the  branch  or  subsidiary  houses  abroad  with  other  Empire  or  foreign  ports,  such 
business  being  regarded  as  the  trade  of  the  countries  concerned  rather  than  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  profits  earned  from  branch  and  subsidiary 
activities  assisted  to  swell  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  through  dividends 
remitted  to  their  parent  houses.  The  Federation  states  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  the  total  value  of  "invisible"  international  trade  handled  by 
members  alone  in  1937  and  1938  was  about  £400,000,000  per  annum,  and  that 
the  total  for  the  whole  country  must  have  been  far  in  excess  of  this  figure. 

In  addition  to  this,  British  merchanting  activity,  it  is  stated,  results  in 
cargoes  for  British  ships,  financing  by  British  banks,  and  insurances  by  British 
insurance  companies. 

Freedom  in  Markets 

The  Federation  urges  that,  if  the  contribution  of  the  organized  markets  to 
post-war  employment  and  the  general  living  standard  is  to  be  commensurate 
with  their  capacity,  it  is  fundamental  that  the  greatest  possible  freedom  be 
restored  to  them  at  the  earliest  moment. 

British  manufacturers  will  require  the  best  and  cheapest  raw  materials 
they  can  obtain,  if  they  are  to  export  on  a  basis  of  values  acceptable  to  overseas 
markets.  The  British  organized  markets  were  world  markets,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  offered  to  consumers  the  competitive  advantages  which  always 
accrue  to  buyers  in  large  markets — the  pick  and  choice  of  the  world's  best  in 
range,  quality,  price  and  service.  Any  control  of  markets  in  this  country  which 
was  not  paralleled  by  similar  controls  in  markets  abroad  will,  in  the  Federa- 
tion's judgment,  diminish  the  international  activities  of  the  British  organized 
markets. 

Post-war  Commodity  Conditions 

The  Federation  recognizes  that  it  is  impracticable  that  all  control  over 
produce  and  commodity  markets  should  cease  immediately  on  the  termination 
of  the  war.  They  assume  that  national  economics  generally  will  be  more  or 
less  maintained  on  a  wartime  footing  until  the  war  with  Japan  is  finished,  and 
that  the  world  will  then  be  confronted  with  a  difficult  food  and  commodity 
situation.  They  doubt,  however,  whether  the  general  scarcity  that  is  likely  to 
exist  will  be  as  acute  or  its  duration  as  long  as  is  frequently  assumed.  The 
recuperative  power  of  the  world  following  a  lengthy  war  is,  as  experience  has 
shown,  very  great. 
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The  main  cause  of  scarcity  of  food  and  raw  materials  is  not  so  much  that 
primary  production  is  inadequate  but  that  shipping,  due  to  its  pre-occupation 
with  war  needs,  is  not  available  to  move  supplies  to  the  centres  where  they  are 
required.  With  the  release  of  shipping  from  war  service,  food  and  commodities 
could  again  quickly  be  moved  into  consumption. 

The  concentration  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  carried  out  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  its  de-concentration,  re-man- 
ning, re-equipment  and  re-adjustment  to  normal  specialized  production  is  likely 
to  take  many  months.  By  the  time  it  is  ready  to  resume  its  activities,  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  the  raw  materials  it  will  require  should  be  forthcoming. 

DE- CONTROL  OF  MARKETS 

The  report  foresees  an  initial  period  in  which  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
food  and  raw  materials  in  relation  to  world  demand  and  when  the  necessity  for 
price  control  will  remain.  But,  states  the  Federation,  this  should  not  delay  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  in  taking  steps  in  all  appropriate  cases  to  put  the 
organized  markets  to  their  proper  work.  It  advocates  that,  in  the  early  stages 
of  reconstruction,  commodities  be  offered  through  the  normal  market  channels 
and  that  the  functions  of  collection,  shipping  and  distribution  should  be  restored 
to  the  markets.  They  also  recommend  that  de-control  of  each  commodity 
should  be  considered  individually  and  in  the  light  of  all  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  peculiar  to  it,  as  every  article  has  its  own  tradition  and  customs 
in  cultivation,  collection,  shipment  and  trading. 

Regarding  surplus  stocks  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  report  refers  to  the  price  disturbances  caused  after  the  last 
war  by  the  policy  then  adopted  of  making  these  stocks  available  to  outside 
interests  who  subsequently  had  no  regard  for  orderly  distribution.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  in  the  disposal  of  all  surplus  stocks,  and  indeed  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  generally,  the  appropriate  responsible  marketing  organization  should 
be  consulted. 

Futures  Markets 

The  Federation's  conclusions  with  regard  to  "futures  markets"  are  as 
follows: 

1.  "Futures  or  terminal  markets"  in  staple  commodities  form  an  essential 

part  of  the  trading  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the  producer  and 
consumer  alike. 

2.  Active,  efficient  and  well  conducted  markets  attract  world  trade. 

3.  The  absence  of  "futures  markets"  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 

facilities  for  the  overseas  trade  of  this  country  and,  in  view  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  "hedging"  this  business,  the  British  commercial 
interests  would  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  "futures  markets"  existing 
in  other  countries.  This  would  result  in  a  loss  of  income  to  British 
nationals  and  of  revenue  to  the  country  from  what  are  termed 
invisible  exports  obtained  from  transactions  in  these  markets. 

4.  That  the  executives  of  all  "futures  markets"  in  this  country  should 

direct  their  attention  to  the  tightening  up  of  rules  and  regulations 
designed  to  exclude  the  intrusion  of  irresponsible  operators  and  thus 
prevent  any  suggestion  that  the  gambling  element  exists  in  their  normal 
performance  of  a  valuable  service  to  the  commodity  trades  of  the 
country. 

5.  That  such  "futures  markets"  should  be  recognized  by  the  Government 

as  a  modern  necessity  in  trade,  which  they  most  assuredly  have  proved 
themselves  to  be. 
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Canadian  importers  and  exporters,  as  stated,  have  used  the  services  of  the 
United  Kingdom  merchants,  importers  and  exporters  to  a  substantial  degree  in 
the  pre-war  background  for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods  for  distribution  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  and  of  purchasing  supplies  for  consumption 
in  Canada. 

The  extent  to  which  these  interests  will  be  capable  of  re-establishment  after 
the  war  will  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  government 
controls  that  may  be  necessary.  Bulk  purchasing,  import  licences,  and  the 
regulation  of  prices  and  foreign  exchange  will,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
retained,  increase  the  merchants'  problems.  It  is  likely  that  the  prospects  of 
commodity  markets  and  operators  under  post-war  conditions  will  in  the  final 
analysis  depend  upon  their  ability  to  adapt  and  organize  their  methods  to 
conform  to  new  conditions,  and  the  results  in  various  types  of  business  may 
vary  considerably. 


CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  MAY 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  Canada's  merchandise 
exports  in  May  were  valued  at  $368,357,000 — the  highest  monthly  total  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion.  The  value  exceeded  last  year's  May  figure  of 
$250,607,000  by  $117,750,000.  The  previous  record  was  established  in  July, 
1943,  when  the  value  was  $303,600,000,  so  that  this  year's  total  for  May  was 
$64,700,000  in  excess  of  that  figure.  The  aggregate  value  of  exports  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  was  $1,403,110,000  as  compared  with  $1,028,531,000 
for  the  similar  period  of  1943. 

Commodity  exports  in  May  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
$140,249,000  as  compared  with  $95,475,000  in  May  of  last  year,  and  to  the 
United  States  at  $131,865,000  as  against  $88,815,000.  Values  of  exports  to 
other  countries  of  importance  were  as  follows,  figures  for  May,  1943,  being 
shown  within  parentheses:  Italy,  $19,864,000  (nil);  British  India,  $17,892,000 
($18,770,000)  ;  Russia,  $13,155,000  ($4,097,000)  ;  Egypt,  $11,093,000  ($10,981,- 
000);  Australia,  $7,771,000  ($410,000);  Newfoundland,  $4,460,000  ($3,180,000); 
and  French  Possessions,  $3,973,000  ($540,000). 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's  domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by  prin- 
cipal countries  and  commodities  for  the  month  of  May  and  the  five  months 
ending  May,  1944  and  1943: 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Five  Months 
Month  of  May  ended  May 


All  countries   

Empire  countries  

British  East  Africa   

British  South  Africa   

Southern  Rhodesia   

British  West  Africa   

Bermuda   

British  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

Other  British  West  Indies 


1944 

1943 
Thousands 

1944 
of  Dollars 

1943 

368,357 

250,607 

1,403,110 

1,028,531 

180,223 

137,555 

662,786 

489.998 

371 

3.477 

1,82.1 

9,216 

1,424 

5,910 

9,078 

14,272 

47 

167 

354 

329 

442 

1,253 

1.611 

3.298 

249 

172 

1.303 

638 

17,892 

18,770 

57,547 

56,197 

231 

436 

1,613 

682 

1,189 

776 

2,977 

2,033 

79 

480 

1.112 

1,525 

1,592 

909 

5.303 

3.991 

2,121 

1,085 

6,645 

5.587 

348 

409 

2,110 

2,012 
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Exports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 


Month 
1944 

Empire  countries — Con. 

Newfoundland    4,460 

Australia    7,771 

Fiji     

New  Zealand    56 

Palestine    94 

Eire    1,456 

United  Kingdom    140,249 

Foreign  countries   188,134 

United  States    131,865 

Argentina   257 

Bolivia    33 

Brazil    517 

Chile    192 

China    47 

Colombia    3J° 

Costa  Rica    & 

Cuba    !46 

Ecuador    28 

Egypt    11,093 

French  Possessions    3,973 

Guatemala    22 

Haiti    5 

Honduras    15 

Iceland    272 

Iraq    777 

Italy    19,864 

Mexico    491 

Netherlands  West  Indies    78 

Nicaragua    10 

Panama    57 

Paraguay     

Persia    12 

Peru   145 

Portugal    13 

Portuguese  Africa    3 

Russia    13,155 

Salvador    19 

San  Domingo   24 

Spain   .... 

Switzerland    2,756 

Turkey    56 

Hawaii    90 

Puerto  Rico   168 

Uruguay    105 

Venezuela    242 


of  May 

1943  1944 
Thousands  of  Dollars 


Five  Months 
ended  May 

1943 


3,180 
410 
53 
4,221 
33 
300 
95,475 
113,052 
88,815 
456 
5 

661 
138 

im 

7 

163 
24 
10,981 
540 
31 
6 
13 
265 
2,567 

*448 
13 
I 
31 
10 

*'57 
44 

4,097 
11 
12 
43 
1,520 
202 
115 
127 
83 
37 


14,361. 
20,707 
188 
4,585 
373 
4,688 
524,832 
740,324 
526,46*6 
1,675 
80 
2,108 
490 
7,852 
775 
201 
1,331 
120 
50,665 
13,181 
145 
190 
52 
1,158 
2,889' 
69,527 
2,442 
193 
92 
265 
2 

334 
571 
214 
121 
37,577 
114 
181 


5,501 
6,548 
470 
737 
557 
732 


12,773 
17,636 
147 
13,282 
194 
1,087 
344,273 
538,533 
430,889 
1,436 
55 
2,277 
489 

*457 
58 
997 
60 
63,280 
2,790 
103 
95 
59 
1,104 
11,835 

2;540 
197 
109 
189 
10 
39 
323 
453 
17 
8,767 
69 
26 
43 
4,585 
231 
876 
559 
398 
252 


Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of  May 


Five  Months 
ended  May 


Total  domestic  exports  

Agricultural  products  (total) 

Fruits   

Vegetables   

Grains  (total)   

Barley  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Alcoholic  beverages   

Seeds   

Animal  products  (total)  

Cattle  (except  for  stock)  .  . 

Fishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw   

Leather,   unmanufactured  . 

Leather,  manufactured 

Meats  


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

368,357 

250,607 

1,403,110 

1,028,531 

91,033 

49,225 

303,708 

139,281 

274 

229 

1,845 

1,528 

1,137 

473 

4,805 

3,526 

62.638 

36,973 

201,062 

83,684 

3,700 

4,479 

10,520 

7,928 

45,060 

25,351 

163,008 

57,963 

10,311 

6,043 

39,902 

27,869 

1,417 

1,413 

7,854 

6,162 

7,808 

153 

15,036 

3,666 

40,332 

23,248 

156,994 

108,199 

699 

607 

2,068 

1,825 

3,884 

4,524 

22,197 

18,206 

1,597 

2,167 

14,907 

11,488 

62 

51 

263 

350 

221 

279 

1,242 

1,763 

287 

156 

1.190 

795 

27,823 

11,017 

93,736 

51,508 
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Animal  products — Con 

Butter  

Cheese  ■ 

Eggs   

Fibres  and  textiles  (total)  

Cotton  

Flax  

Wool   

Artificial  silk   

Wood  and  paper  (total)   

Planks  and  boards  

Timber,  square   

Shingles,  red  cedar  

Pulpwood   

Wood  pulp  

Paper,  newsprint   

Iron  and  products  (total)   

Pigs,  ingots,  etc  , 

Rolling  mill  products   

Tubes  and  pipes  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery,  other  than  farm  

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  

Xon-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)   

Xon-metallic  minerals  (total)   

Coal  

Petroleum  

Stone   

Chemicals  (total)   

Acids  

Fertilizers   

Soda  compounds  

*Miscellaneous  (total)   

Electric  energy  

Films  

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Five  Months 
Month  of  May  ended  May 

1944  1943  1944  1943 


Thousands  of 

Dollars 

287 
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4U 
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2,581 
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789 
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1  038 

1  897 
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1,564 

7^874 

6^980 

8,557 

6,775 

39,897 

32,431 

217 

230 

865 

1,148 

2,076 

1,557 

11,240 

7,736 

185 

424 

1,686 

1,535 

59,067 

34,829 

230,373 

232,314 

746 

656 

3,210 

2,798 

226 

43 

613 

277 

SHIPMENT  OF  SAMPLES  TO  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bombay,  May  1,  1944. — The  widespread  revival  of  interest  in  post-war 
trade  development  is  resulting  in  the  receipt  of  an  increasing  number  of  requests 
by  manufacturers  from  importers  and  agents  abroad  for  samples,  literature, 
advertising  matter,  and  other  information  or  sales  promotional  material.  Some 
Canadian  firms  are  at  the  same  time  taking  the  initiative  by  sending  matter  of 
this  type  to  their  overseas  connections  in  order  to  assist  in  an  early  resumption 
of  export  sales. 

General  Policy 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  supply  samples  to  connections  in  overseas 
markets  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  type,  quality,  variety,  design,  or  packing 
of  a  particular  product.  This  is  practically  essential  in  the  case  of  some  manu- 
factured goods,  foodstuffs,  and  various  raw  materials  for  use  in  industrial 
processes. 

The  supply  of  samples  to  one  or  more  connections  in  a  number  of  export 
markets  is  bound  to  involve  considerable  expense  in  the  form  of  the  goods  them- 
selves, packing,  mail  or  freight  charges,  etc.  The  general  suggestion  may  accord- 
ingly be  offered  to  exporters  that,  while  samples  must  frequently  be  supplied  in 
order  to  ensure  the  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  overseas  agents  or  buyers, 
the  same  objective  may  still  be  attained,  in  initial  negotiations  at  least,  by 
supplying  clearly  prepared  descriptive  literature  containing  full  specifications, 
details  of  packing,  and  prices  of  the  goods  concerned.  Samples  may  be  supplied^ 
later,  if  necessary. 
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Samples  or  Trial  Shipments 

When  it  is  apparent  that  samples  will  be  required  by  the  importer  in  order 
to  get  the  business  started,  there  is  frequently  an  opportunity  for  suggesting 
that,  instead  of  asking  for  a  small  quantity  of  samples  to  be  provided  gratis 
by  the  exporter,  the  importer  order  a  small  trial  shipment.  Such  a  policy  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  him  a  practical  example  of  how  the  goods  arrive  in 
normal  export  packing,  their  actual  c.i.f.  and  duty-paid  cost,  and  an  opportunity 
at  the  same  time  of  selling  or  distributing  them  to  a  number  of  his  clients. 

Importers  are  not  at  all  times  prepared  to  invest  their  money  in  an  unknown 
product,  and  on  this  account  is  is  a  generally  accepted  practice  among  exporters 
to  quote  special  discounts  or  deferred  terms  on  shipments  of  this  type. 

Shipment  of  Small  Samples  by  Mail 

The  despatch  of  small  quantities  of  samples  by  mail  or  parcel  freight  should, 
in  the  case  of  India,  be  limited  to  those  instances  where  the  importer  or  agent 
is  known  to  be  in  good  standing  and  regarded  as  a  prospective  agent  or  buyer. 
Requests  received  from  unknown  firms  should  be  deferred  until  the  exporter  is 
satisfied  on  these  two  points.  Even  then,  unless  there  is  particular  occasion  for 
it,  the  samples  supplied  need  only  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  provide  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  goods.  To  supply  anything 
more  is  wasteful  and  encourages  pilferage  and  inefficient  use.  However,  if  the 
importer  should  require  several  sets  of  samples  for  use  by  different  branches  or 
agencies,  such  requests  should  naturally  be  given  every  consideration. 

Preparation,  Shipping  and  Documentation 

In  supplying  samples  to  foreign  markets,  exporters  should  make  every  effort 
not  only  to  demonstrate  through  them  the  main  characteristics  of  their  products 
but  to  inform  the  importer  at  the  same  time  regarding  the  available  shipping 
or  other  transportation  facilities,  the  time  the  goods  will  normally  be  in  transit, 
and  such  other  related  points  as  may  be  of  practical  interest  when  regular 
business  has  been  established.  The  first  essential  to  be  observed  in  this  regard 
is  that  samples  should  be  so  prepared  and  packed  that  the  risk  of  damage  or 
deterioration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  samples  should  then  be  despatched 
by  the  most  convenient  and  expeditious  route.  They  should  be  clearly  marked 
as  to  contents  and  value,  all  necessary  particulars  being  shown  on  each  package. 
Every  package  should  also  contain  a  detailed  list  of  its  contents.  At  the  same 
time  the  importer  should  be  advised  by  air  mail  or  cable  as  to  the  despatch  of 
the  shipment,  the  route  selected,  and  its  approximate  date  of  arrival.  He  should* 
also  be  supplied  with  all  necessary  documents  and  a  complete  packing  list.  The 
shipment  should  also  be  insured  against  loss  and,  if  possible,  against  pilferage. 

Catalogues  and  Advertising  Materials 

The  foregoing  general  remarks  apply  to  the  shipment  of  catalogues  and 
advertising  material  to  connections  in  the  Indian  market.  The  development  of 
business  in  any  line  may  well  depend  on  the  appearance  and  quality  on  arrival 
of  samples  or  descriptive  literature,  and  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  they  reach  the  importer  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

In  the  case  of  catalogues,  it  is  usually  desirable  that  several  copies  of  each 
be  provided.  Importers  frequently  want  to  pass  them  on  to  prospective  clients 
and  are  unable  to  do  so  unless  an  adequate  supply  is  available.  The  same 
general  policy  applies  to  descriptive  advertising  material,  although  its  provision 
will  normally  be  undertaken  only  after  consultation  with  local  connections  and 
should  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  reasonable  requirements. 
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Import  Duties 

Samples  imported  into  India  are  normally  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as 
apply  to  the  particular  goods  involved.  Such  payments  are  customarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  consignee.  If  the  samples  are  unsuitable  for  consumption 
or  sale  and  are  only  representative  parts  of  a  complete  product,  they  should  be 
clearly  marked  as  such  and  of  "no  commercial  value".  Catalogues  and  adver- 
tising circulars,  when  imported  in  small  quantities  by  packet,  book,  or  parcel 
post,  are  admissible  free  of  duty,  but  if  shipped  by  freight  they  are  classed  as 
paper  manufactures  and  are  subject  to  customs  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Other  advertising  material  is  dutiable  according  to  its  particular 
content  or  purpose. 

Summary 

To  summarize  the  above  remarks  as  applying  to  the  supply  of  samples  and 
allied  materials  to  connections  in  India,  it  is  suggested  that,  when  requested 
by  an  established  and  reputable  agent  or  buyer,  all  such  requests  should  be  met 
without  question  and  as  far  as  the  exporter's  policy  permits.  In  the  case  of  all 
other  firms,  requests  for  samples,  etc.  should  be  met  only  when  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  they  will  be  used  to  good  advantage  and  that  the  firm  is  likely  to 
develop  into  a  permanent  connection.  Catalogues  and  other  literature  can  be 
used  in  the  first  place  to  inform  overseas  firms  regarding  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  product  concerned. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  RATIONING  REGULATIONS 
Tea  and  Coffee 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  writes  under 
date  May  26,  1944,  that,  effective  May  23,  the  tea  ration  was  increased  from  one 
ounce  to  two  ounces  a  week.  The  former  ration  was  two  ounces  of  tea  per 
fortnight  or  eight  ounces  of  coffee. 

Footwear 

St.  John's,  May  19,  1944. — An  Order  recently  issued  by  the  Newfoundland 
Government  effected  a  number  of  changes  in  the  footwear  rationing  schedule. 
Under  the  amended  regulations,  sneakers,  plimsolls,  tennis  shoes,  and  slippers 
for  house  wear  can  now  be  purchased  freely. 

While  the  leather  situation  is  still  critical,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
release  an  extra  pair  of  leather  footwear  for  children  and  other  young  persons. 
An  additional  coupon  in  the  ration  book  now  becomes  valid  for  one  pair  of 
rationed  leather  footwear  suitable  for  a  child  up  to  ten  years.  The  same  coupon 
can  also  be  used  by  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  not  reached  his  or  her  seventeenth 
birthday  for  one  pair  of  rationed  leather  footwear.  In  the  latter  case,  retailers 
must  write  the  number  of  the  ration  book  in  ink  on  the  coupon  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  so  that  the  authorities  will  be  able  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number 
of  shoes  of  this  type  that  have  been  sold. 

A  concession  has  also  been  granted  regarding  children's  rubber  footwear. 
Originally  the  coupons  for  this  type  of  footwear  were  only  valid  for  heavy 
types  of  rubbers;  now  they  are  valid  for  any  sort  of  rubber  footwear  suitable 
for  children  up  to  ten  years.  The  validity  of  coupons  has  been  extended  to 
December  31,  1944. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  completed  to  make  it  possible  for  fishermen, 
longshoremen,  loggers,  mill  workers,  mine  workers,  railway  workers  and  hospital 
nurses  to  apply  for  extra  footwear  when  their  appropriate  coupons  are  used  up. 
Special  allocations  will  have  to  be  made  in  such  cases  on  prescribed  forms. 
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When  footwear  rationing  was  first  introduced  in  Newfoundland,  it  was 
provided  that  retailers  could  only  replenish  their  stocks  from  wholesalers  by- 
surrendering  an  adequate  number  of  coupons.  Similarly  wholesalers  and 
importers  could  not  obtain  permits  to  purchase  or  to  import  footwear  without 
surrendering  the  necessary  coupons.  Due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  initial  stages 
the  wholesalers  and  importers  did  not  receive  any  coupons  and  would  have  been 
handicapped  in  obtaining  their  requirements  from  abroad  without  them,  the 
Government  decided  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  this  particular  provision  of  the 
regulations.  Now  that  coupons  are  an  established  feature  of  the  procurement 
regulations,  the  Department  of  Supply  has  ruled  that  retailers  must  henceforth 
send  the  appropriate  coupons  when  ordering  from  their  wholesalers  or  when 
applying  for  essentiality  certificates  or  import  recommendations  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  abroad. 


UNITED  STATES  PULP  AND  PAPER  SITUATION 

W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  June  3,  1944. — The  chief  difficulty  of  the  United  States  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  1943  was  the  shortage  of  fibrous  materials,  brought  about 
by  manpower  conditions  and,  to  some  extent,  by  lack  of  replacement  parts  for 
machinery  and  equipment.  As  a  result  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  production 
of  pulp  and  paper.  However,  due  to  increasing  military  requirements,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  consumption  of  pulp  and  paper  was  in  excess  of  production, 
resulting  in  a  reduction  in  stocks  of  raw  materials.  Government  control  over 
the  industry  was  extended  during  1943  in  an  effort  to  keep  consumption  in 
line  with  production. 

For  1944  the  industry  is  faced  with  a  greater  demand  for  paper  and  paper- 
board,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  pulpwood  and  waste-paper 
salvage. 

Paper  and  Paperboard 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  the  production  of  paper  and  paper- 
board  in  the  United  States  in  1943  amounted  to  17,036,000  tons  as  compared 
with  17,086,000  tons  in  1942,  a  decrease  of  50,000  tons.  Paper  production 
accounted  for  8,447,000  tons  of  the  total  and  was  668,000  tons,  or  7-3  per  cent, 
below  the  1942  figure  of  9,115,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  paperboard  produc- 
tion totalled  8,589,000  tons  as  against  7,969,000  tons  in  1942,  an  increase  of 
7-7  per  cent. 

Following  is  a  summary  statement  of  production  for  1943  and  1942: 
United  States  Production  of  Paper  and  Paperboard 


1943  1942 

Paper —  Tons  Tons 

Newsprint   811,000  967,000 

Groundwood   586,000  610,000 

Book  papers   1,593,000  1,704,000 

Fine  papers   1,021,000  1,056.000 

Wrapping  papers   2,305,000  2,526,000 

Miscellaneous  papers   2.131,000  2,252,000 


Total   8,447,000  9,115,000 

Paperboard — 

Container  board   4,088,000  3,755,000 

Folding  box-board   2,016,000  1,712,000 

Set-up  box-board   829,000  997,000 

Building  board   1,064,000  1,052,000 

Tube  stock   307,000  165,000 

Other  paperboard   285,000  388,000 


Total   8,589,000  7,969,000 

Total  paper  and  paperboard.    17,036,000  17,084,000 
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Recommended  minimum  paper  and  paperboard  production  for  the  first  half 
of  1944  is  estimated  at  8,532,000  tons,  or  an  annual  rate  of  17,064,000  tons. 
While  it  is  estimated  that  sufficient  wood-pulp  will  be  available  to  meet  paper 
and  paperboard  production  for  the  first  half  of  1944,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
maintain  this  level  owing  to  the  pulpwood,  wood-pulp  and  waste-paper  supply- 
situation. 

PULPWOOD 

Receipts  of  pulpwood,  including  imports,  at  United  States  mills  in  1943 
amounted  to  14,817,000  cords  as  compared  with  16,712,000  cords  in  the  previous 
year.  For  the  same  period,  total  consumption  was  15,171,000  cords  as  against 
16,847,000  cords  in  1942.  Part  of  the  deficiency  between  production  and  con- 
sumption has  been  met  by  withdrawals  from  inventory.  Inventories  at  the 
close  of  1943  totalled  2,833,000  cords,  16  per  cent  below  the  1942  figure  of 
3,376,000  cords. 

It  is  expected  that  1944  receipts  of  pulpwood  will  be  about  10  per  cent 
below  the  1943  figure,  or  considerably  below  the  requirements.  Further  with- 
drawals from  inventories  will  be  necessary  to  help  make  up  the  shortage  in 
receipts. 

Wood-pulp 

The  wood-pulp  supply  situation  is  closely  related  to  that  of  pulpwood. 
Production  and  imports  for  1943  totalled  10,799,000  tons  as  compared  with 
11,964,000  tons  in  1942,  a  decrease  of  9-7  per  cent.  Consumption  of  wood-pulp 
amounted  to  11,053,000  tons  as  against  11,314,000  tons  in  1942,  a  decline  of 
2-3  per  cent.  Inventories  at  the  close  of  1943  totalled  427,000  tons  as  against 
872,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1942,  a  reduction  of  about  51  per  cent.  Estimated 
consumption  for  the  first  half  of  1944  is  5,168,000  tons,  or  an  annual  rate 
of  10,336,000  tons. 

Waste  Paper 

Waste  materials — waste  paper,  rags,  and  other  waste  fibres — accounted  for 
42  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  fibrous  materials,  including  wood-pulp, 
in  the  production  of  paper  and  paperboard  in  1943.  Therefore  the  amount  of 
the  probable  decline  in  the  production  of  paper  and  paperboard  in  the  second 
half  of  1944  from  the  figure  for  the  first  half  will  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  available  supplies  of  waste  paper. 

Receipts  of  waste  paper  in  1943  amounted  to  6,065,000  tons  as  compared 
with  6,043,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  consumption  of 
waste  paper  totalled  6,368,000  tons  as  against  5,495,000  tons  in  1942,  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent.  As  in  the  case  of  pulpwood  and  wood-pulp,  inventories  of  waste 
materials  declined  throughout  the  past  year  to  249,000  tons  from  543,000  tons 
at  the  close  of  1942. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  fibre,  the  Salvage  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  has  set  a  waste-paper  salvage  objective  for  1944  of  8,000,000 
tons,  about  32  per  cent  higher  than  the  1943  receipts.  On  this  basis,  waste- 
paper  requirements  for  the  year  will  be  approximately  6,650,000  tons,  or  554,000 
tons  per  month.  This  will  mean  a  reclamation  of  66  per  cent  of  the  available 
recoverable  supply  of  waste  paper  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  wartime  uses  of  paper  result  in  much  destruction 
and  consequent  reduction  of  the  salvageable  total.  In  addition  much  of  the 
war-purpose  papers  and  containers  are  exported  in  the  form  of  packaging  goods 
and  will  not  be  redeemable.  The  restrictions  on  newsprint  and  magazine  con- 
sumption will  also  have  some  effect  on  the  over-all  salvage  situation.  As  a 
result  of  the  above  factors,  there  will  be  a  lower  percentage  of  paper  available 
for  .salvage  in  1944  than  in  the  past  two  to  three  years. 
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Outlook 

The  primary  problem  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  one  of  shortages  in 
raw  materials,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  continue  pulpwood  cutting  and 
waste-paper  salvage. 

It  is  estimated  for  1944  that  defence  plants  and  government  agencies  will 
use  about  38-6  per  cent  of  the  total  paper  and  paperboard  production.  An 
additional  33-5  per  cent  will  be  used  largely  for  supporting  war  industries,  and 
the  remainder,  27-9  per  cent,  will  be  available  for  civilian  use. 

Due  to  the  heavy  military  requirements,  especially  for  paperboard,  shifts 
have  been  necessitated  in  the  production  of  various  types  and  grades  of  paper; 
this  will  mean  further  reductions  to  meet  the  civilian  demands. 

The  outlook  for  the  second  half  of  1944  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  results 
of  the  current  drive  to  stimulate  wood-cutting  and  waste-paper  collection. 


WARTIME  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA* 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  May  1,  1944. — The  direction  of  Argentine  external  trade  has 
altered  fundamentally  under  wartime  conditions.  The  destinations  of  exports 
and  the  sources  of  the  reduced  imports  since  1939,  with  values  for  those  years 
and  the  average  value  for  the  period  1937-39,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Argentine  Exports  and  Imports  by  Countries 


Exports  to — 

United  Kingdom*  

United  States  

Brazil  

Other  American  

Sweden  

Spain  

Other  European  

South  Africa  

All  others  

Total  exports  

Imports  from — 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Brazil  

Other  American  , 

Sweden  

Spain  

Other  European  

All  others  .  

Total  imports  

*  Sterling  area,  except  South  Africa. 

Argentina  has  found  a  ready  market  abroad  for  her  meats  and  most  other 
animal  by-  and  sub-products  at  excellent  prices  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
edible  vegetable  oil-seeds  and  vegetable  oils,  it  has  been  difficult  to  dispose  of 
the  agricultural  crops;  there  may  be  an  export  surplus  of  125,000  tons  of 
sunflower-seed  oil  in  1944-  Exports  of  manufactured  and  certain  other  products 
have  increased  from  a  value  of  $15  million  in  1939  to  $141  million  in  1943. 


Average 

1937-39 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Millions 

of  Dollars 

191 

179 

203 

245 

74 

187 

164 

166 

29 

28 

34 

46 

21 

46 

73 

108 

10 

5 

24 

20 

5 

22 

7 

22 

235 

11 

23 

11 

1 

5 

27 

53 

21 

28 

8 

15 

587 

511 

563 

686 

124 

■  105 

88 

74 

95 

124 

110 

50 

17 

41 

63 

56 

30 

56 

47 

41 

9 

7 

27 

28 

3 

2 

5 

5 

182 

18 

3 

2 

9 

9 

13 

11 

469 

362 

356 

267 

*  This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Strong  on  changes  in  the  economy, 
industry,  finances  and  trade  of  Argentina  during  the  war  or  arising  from  wartime  conditions. 
The  first  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2105  (June  3,  1944)  and  the 
second  in  No.  2106  (June  10,  1944). 
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South  Africa  purchased  $53  million  worth  of  corned  beef  and  manufactured 
goods  from  Argentina  in  1943.  So  far  Argentine  export  trade  in  manufactured 
goods  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success.  There  have  been  complaints  with 
respect  to  quality,  particularly  from  South  Africa,  but  this  is  due  in  large  part 
to  unethical  practices  adopted  by  a  few  local  intermediaries  who  have  entered 
the  trade.  It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  judge  the  local  manufacturing 
industry  on  the  basis  of  opinions  from  sources  affected  by  these  export  practices. 
The  other  Latin  American  countries  have  been  important  buyers  from  Argentina. 

The  following  table  shows  exports  from  Argentina  by  principal  commodities 
for  the  years  1939  to  1943: 


Argentine  Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Animal  products — 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

Meats  

110,963 

102.612 

128,883 

185,677 

197,217 

Hides  

37,977 

38,049 

49,304 

56,634 

60,022 

Wool  

54.246 

64.894 

79,766 

62,459 

55,499 

6.591 

9,134 

23,476 

15,270 

21,055 

Animal  sub-products  .  . 

14.804 

13,028 

17,051 

31.296 

36,593 

Other  animal  products.  .  .  . 

4.978 

5.648 

4,749 

9,948 

13,377 

Total  

229,559 

233,365 

303,229 

361,284 

383,763 

Agricultural  products — 

230,521 

177.498 

85,145 

76.641 

114,302 

8.573 

5.912 

2.167 

2,738 

3,952 

Vegetable  seeds  and  oil  . . 

6.312 

5.871 

13,439 

38,624 

32,025 

3.660 

1.780 

1,831 

2,498 

2,977 

Other  

6,589 

7,835 

13,060 

8,366 

12,278 

Total  

255,655 

198,896 

115,642 

128,867 

165,534 

Quebracho  and  products  

15,987 

11,283 

13,803 

14,038 

15,316 

6,285 

7,099 

10,842 

10,844 

14,164 

1.821 

2.025 

4,611 

3,480 

8,077 

Manufact'd  and  other  products 

15,083 

23.309 

40,079 

77,806 

141,380 

Grand  total  

524,390 

475,978 

488,207 

596,319 

728,234 

Agricultural  Policy 

In  1943  Argentine  agriculture  experienced  another  year  of  low  prices  for 
crops  and  good  prices  for  live  stock.  The  large  land-owners  breed  the  live  stock, 
and  the  commercial  grain  is  produced  largely  by  sharecropper  tenant  farmers. 
The  demands  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  Nations  in  general  for 
meat  and  other  live-stock  products,  as  against  grain,  has  resulted  in  a  continued 
steadily  increasing  disparity  between  the  incomes  of  the  two  groups  producing 
these  commodities  in  Argentina.  Agricultural  rents  were  reduced  by  a  fixed 
percentage  by  order  of  the  Government  in  1943. 

A  severe  drought  affected  the  live-stock  industry  adversely  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  but  recovery  was  rapid.  Excellent  grain  crops  were  harvested 
in  the  closing  months  of  1943.  The  Argentine  Government  has  removed  all 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  grain  crops  and  has  endeavoured  to  increase 
acreages  by  raising  the  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for  the  principal  grains. 

Graix  Production  and  Exports 

The  Argentine  farmer  produces  grain  as  a  cash  export  crop  and  not  as  feed 
for  live  stock  on  his  farm.  The  forage  crops  sown  by  live-stock  breeders  to 
supplement  pasturage  are  apart  from  the  commercial  grain  crops  except  for 
oats,  which  may  be  harvested  in  a  good  year  after  being  used  for  pasture. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  kind  of  grain  the  number  of  acres  sown 
and  bushels  produced  in  Argentina  in  recent  years: 
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Grain  Production  in  Argentina 


1939-40  1940-41 

Wheat- 
Acres    17,833  17,507 

Bushels  . .   130,721  299,431 

Corn — 

Acres   17,791  15,067 

Bushels   408,464  403,070 

Flax- 
Acres    7,600  7,103 

Bushels   42,535  67,716 

Oats- 
Acres   3,446  3,945 

Bushels   52,041  34,981 

Barley — 

Acres   2,122  2,146 

Bushels   33,357  31,653 

Rye- 
Acres    2,296  3,327 

Bushels   14,567  9,461 

Total  acreage  . .   .  .  51,088  49,095 

Total  bushels   681,685  846,312 


1941-42  1942-43 
Figures  in  Thousands 


18,038 
224,114 

12,355 
355,669 

6,746 
62,992 

3,519 
29,178 

1,972 
16,998 

2,661 
5,512 

45,291 
694,463 


16,979 
235,136 

10,226 
76,504 

6,110 

60,039 

4,756 
37,607 

1,420 
16,079 

4,291 
5,941 

43,782 
431,686 


1943-44 

16,914 
260,854 

11,737 
358,267 

5,827 
66,732 

5,259 
77,808 

1,744 
37,671 

4,509 
38,976 

45,990 
n.a. 


Average 
1934-39 

18,122 
230,580 

16,122 
310,704 

7,149 
66,630 


3,249 
47,255 

1,975 
24,059 

2,105 


48,722 
688,126 


WHEAT 

Argentina  carried  an  estimated  exportable  surplus  of  approximately 
278,792,195  bushels  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  1944  after  providing  for  normal 
home  consumption  and  seed  as  well  as  for  the  shipments  under  contract  to  Spain 
and  the  amounts  allocated  for  relief  purposes  in  1944.  The  next  harvest  will  be 
in  December.  There  were  71,804,950  bushels  of  wheat  exported  in  1943.  The 
export  outlets  for  Argentine  wheat  since  1939,  with  the  amount  and  percentage 
credited  to  each,  have  been  as  follows: 

Argentine  Exports  of  Wheat 

1939  1940  1941  1942 

Per  Per  Per  Per 

Bushels      Cent  Bushels  Cent  Bushels  Cent      Bushels  Cent 

U.  Kingdom.    ..      60,494,284     34.7  47,578,048  35.6  21,514,503  21.6  11,098,713  13.9 

Brazil                      36,467,610     20.9  31,704,379  23.8  35,064,987  39.9  36,149,809  45.2 

fcpain                       14,056,944       8.0  18,409,789  13.7  16,410,472  18.6  15,539,624  19.4 

Other                       63,347,145     36.4  36,045,100  26.9  14,806,624  16.9  17,165,038  21.5 

Total   174,365,983    100.0    133,737,316    100.0    87,796,586    100.0    79,953,184  100.0 

In  1943  the  Argentine  Government  set  aside  some  70  million  bushels  of 
unmillable  wheat  to  be  used  as  fuel  and  another  17  million  bushels  for  feed.  As 
the  industrial  firms  prefer  other  substitute  fuels,  part  of  this  wheat  is  still  in 
storage.  The  Government  increased  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  for  wheat 
last  September  by  18-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  former  price,  which  had 
not  been  changed  since  before  the  war. 


CORN 

Three  large  corn  crops,  averaging  some  400  million  bushels  annually,  were 
harvested  in  the  three  successive  years  before  1943,  but  last  year  there  was  a 
crop  failure,  due  to  drought.  Argentina  normally  exported  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  her  corn  crop  each  year  before  the  war,  but  since  1939  there  have  been 
virtually  no  export  markets,  owing  to  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  The  Argentine 
Government  guaranteed  a  low  minimum  price  to  growers  each  year  but  permitted 
the  farmers  to  buy  their  own  corn  back  at  a  nominal  price  and  re-sell  it  for  feed 
or  for  fuel  direct  from  the  farm.  Large  quantities  of  corn  have  been  burned 
as  fuel  during  the  past  few  years  in  Argentina,  and  there  was  virtually  no  surplus 
of  salable  corn  left  at  the  end  of  1943. 
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Argentina  had  an  excellent  crop  of  corn  to  harvest  in  March,  1944.  The 
acreage  was  down  but  it  may  yield  up  to  360  million  bushels.  The  Government 
has  increased  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  by  10  per  cent  for  this  crop  as 
against  the  previous  minimum  price,  this  guaranteed  price  being  the  highest 
that  has  been  in  effect  for  corn.  Pig-breeders  will  be  assured  of  an  ample  supply 
of  feed  for  another  year. 

FLAXSEED 

Argentina  had  an  estimated  surplus  of  77,641,065  bushels  of  flaxseed  at  the 
beginning  of  1944  after  allowing  for  new  seed  requirements  and  a  special  alloca- 
tion of  16,721,856  bushels  for  fuel.  The  next  crop  will  be  harvested  in  December. 
There  have  been  37,244,020  bushels  of  flaxseed  burned  as  fuel,  but  the  sale  of 
seed  for  this  purpose  has  been  discontinued.  However,  35,433,000  bushels  were 
crushed  in  1943  to  provide  oil  for  fuel,  and  probably  47,244,000  bushels  may  be 
crushed  for  this  purpose  in  1944. 

For  the  current  crop  the  Government  increased  the  guaranteed  minimum 
price  to  growers  by  approximately  20  per  cent.  Export  prices  were  maintained 
last  year  at  an  artificially  high  level  varying  from  two  to  three  times  the  former 
guaranteed  price,  whereas  flaxseed  was  sold  to  be  crushed  for  fuel  at  27  per  cent 
below  this  guaranteed  price. 

TRENDS  IN  EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  trends  in  exports  from  Argentina  of  grain 
and  other  agricultural  products: 

Argentine  Grain  Exports 

1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 

Bu.  Bu.  Bu.  Bu.  Bu.  Bu. 


Wheat                             71,211,065  174,365,983  133,976,194  87,797,000  79,953,184  71,804,950 

Corn                              103,836,495  125,829,394  73,797,608  21,776,000  8,655.849  7,496,363 

Flax                                49,720,395  46,582,702  29,613,760  26,170,000  12,405,763  25,452,272 

Oats                                24,740,316  23,332,446  14,486,323  6,865,000  3,826,662  878,712 

Barley                              9,701,424  11,919,432  17,860,661  4,057,000  3,464,014  1,698,448 

Rye                                    205,578  7,671,284  6,551,719  1,291,257  160,826  281,771 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Birdseed                              172,326  151,294  203,610  299,090  178,715  94,660 

Other                                  311,784  753.786  4,239,554  42,130  31,928  3,418 

Total  Cwt                   142,297,034  219,571,330  156,142,404  84,579,660  62,043,143  63,920,723 

Value  in  Can.$.  .. .    195,382,000  230,521,000  177,498,000  85,145,000  76,641,000  114,302,000 

Bbl.  Bbl.  Bbl.  Bbl.  Bbl.  Bbl. 

Wheat  flour                        945,416  1,110,578  796,106  487,631  671,951  956,542 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Bran  and  shorts  ....       6,241,906  6,404,992  5,943,674  528,418  163,523  240,654 

Other  mill  products..       2,308,234  2,208,316  1,283,238  296,846  110,052  109,170 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Oil  seeds                             536,932  1,017,962  1,197,306  787,116  1,606,320  1,044,927 

Oilcake                             2,500,344  2,489,784  1,211,826  1,584,484  1,429,612  911,547 

Vegetable  oil  residue.       1,079,584  890,054  593,054  656,340  712,171  369,889 

Vegetable  oils                         2,090  37,246  208,054  1,056,330  2,904,779  2,232,144 


Live-stock  Industry 

The  Argentine  live-stock  industry  has  prospered  greatly  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Prices  to  cattle-producers  have  risen  some  33  per  cent  above  the 
level  of  pre-war  years.  Exports  of  de-boned  and  frozen  beef  reached  823  million 
pounds,  and  corned  beef  totalled  another  248  million  in  1943  as  compared  with 
785  million  and  163  million  pounds  respectively  in  1938.  The  industry  received 
a  temporary  setback,  due  to  severe  drought  conditions  in  the  early  months  of 
1943,  but  the  pastures  recovered  quickly  and  were  normal  again  by  April. 
Nevertheless  cattle  were  marketed  at  lighter  weights,  and  this  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  exports  of  beef  in  1943  as  compared  with  1942. 
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Cattle-breeding  is  a  large-scale  enterprise  in  Argentina.  Cattle  are  grazed 
and  finished  outdoors  the  year  round,  mostly  on  alfalfa  with  only  a  supple- 
mentary forage  ration  at  times  in  certain  zones  and  in  particular  seasons  when 
conditions  may  be  adverse.  Grain  is  a  cash  crop.  The  average  size  of  cattle- 
raising  establishments  is  probably  10,000  acres,  and  many  are  much  larger. 
The  herds  from  which  export  cattle  are  drawn  are  for  the  most  part  of  almost 
pure  strains  of  the  three  principal  beef  breeds,  from  the  best  bulls  imported  over 
many  years  from  England  and,  in  lesser  numbers,  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  comparative  position  of  Argentina  as  a 
live-stock  producer  among  the  principal  exporting  countries: 


Comparative  Live-stock  Populations 

Argentina  Canada  Australia 

1942               1943  1943 

Number  Number  Number 

Cattle                                                     31,459,500  9,665,000  14,010.000 

Sheep                                                       50.902,430  3,459,000  125,000,000 

Pigs  •  ..  ..         5.707,165  9,473,000  1,560,000 

Goats                                                         2,837,989           n.a.  n.a. 


SLAUGHTERINGS 

The  big  packing  plants,  which  cater  principally  to  the  export  trade, 
slaughtered  2,687,119  head  of  cattle  in  1943  as  compared  with  3,138,165  in  1942. 
Drought  was  the  adverse  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  sheep  and  hog  slaughterings 
reached  record  levels  last  year.  Sheep  slaughterings  by  the  packers  were 
9,460,186  as  against  7,492,186  in  1942,  and  those  of  hogs  were  3,014,223  as 
compared  with  2,092,975. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  of  export  and  domestic 
slaughterings  from  1938  to  1942: — 


Live-stock  Slaughterings  in  Argentina 


1938 

1939 

1940' 

1941 

1942 

Cattle  for— 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

2.207,137 

2,527.788 

2,120,877 

2,762,000 

2,647.320 

4.862.260 

4,927,790 

4.862,817 

4,816,000 

4,490,425 

Total  

7,069,397 

7,455,578 

6.983,694 

7,578,000 

7,137,745 

Sheep  for — 

Export  

4.192,470 

3,945.859 

4.582.452 

4,427,000 

6.515,874 

Home  consumption  .  . 

3.646,087 

3,736,224 

2,935.717 

3,379,000 

3,711,857 

Total  

7,838.557 

7,682,083 

7,518,169 

7,806,000 

10,227,731 

Hogs  for — 

347,733 

250.836 

169,186 

550,000 

905,830 

Home  consumption  . . 

897.004 

905,661 

1.007,283 

1,177,000 

1,485,716 

Total  

1.244.737 

1,156,497 

1.176.469 

1,727,000 

2,391,546 

EXPORTS  OF  MEATS 

Argentine  income  from  the  export  of  meats  and  other  products  of  the  live- 
stock industry  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  $384  million  in  1943  as  compared 
with  $361  million  in  1942  and  $229  million  in  1939.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  67  per  cent  in  1943  returns  over  1939,  whereas  the  returns  to  the  grain- 
growing  industry  and  other  branches  of  agriculture  declined  by  56  per  cent 
between  1939  and  1943.  Since  grain  is  not  required  for  feed  in  Argentina,  the 
corn  and  flaxseed  surpluses  have  been  a  drug  on  the  market  except  at  the  low 
price  levels  ruling  for  local  fuel  consumption,  whereas  there  has  been  a  virtually 
unlimited  export  demand  for  meats  at  constantly  rising  prices. 
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Argentina  exported  1,446  million  pounds  of  meats  in  1943  as  compared 
with  1,536  million  in  1942.  The  beef  is  shipped  frozen  and  since  mid- 1941  has 
been  de-boned,  which  removes  20  per  cent  of  the  former  weight  of  the  beef 
carcass.  The  pork  is  also  de-boned  now,  to  reduce  the  weight  by  35  per  cent. 
These  factors  should  be  noted  in  the  comparative  table  of  export  of  meats.  The 
canned  meats  are  approximately  85  per  cent  corned  beef  and  15  per  cent  lamb 
and  mutton.  The  dehydrated  meat  is  a  new  wartime  product  and  is  largely 
beef,  although  there  is  some  lamb  and  mutton.  The  "meat  and  vegetable  ration", 
the  "stewed  beef"  and  "Irish  stew"  are  new  products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  meats  since  1938: 


Frozen  beef — 

Chiller  quality  

Fore  quarters  

Hind  quarters  

Cuts  and  pieces  

Middles  

Continental  quality  

Frozen  tenderloin  

Total  frozen  beef . . 

Frozen  mutton  

Lamb  

Mutton  

Frozen  pork  

Salted  beef  

Salted  pork  

Tinned  meats  

Frozen  tongues   

Tinned  tongues  

Meat  offals  

Frozen  poultry  

Meat  concentrate  

Meat  extract  

Meat  meal  

Pork  products,  other  

All  other  meats  

Total,  all  meats  

Total   value  in  $1,000 
Canadian  


Argentine  Meat  Exports 


1  QQQ 

LVOV 

1  Q4.A 

Thousands 

755,049 

779.527 

626,599 

310,149 

319,480 

205,292 

417422 

427^651 

374,542 

25,849 

31,007 

40, /Ol 

1,929 

1,389 

4 

226,522 

243,754 

197,043 

981,571 

1,023,281 

823,642 

105,009 

120,772 

136,302 

88,189 

107,913 

111,588 

16,820 

12,859 

24,714 

18,467 

13,874 

3,429 

10,756 

9,233 

4,033 

4.461 

4,132 

1,116 

163,730 

181,952 

176,197 

4,425 

6,337 

4,736 

4,928 

4,095 

5,753 

64.463 

67,151 

61,414 

3,874 

5,076 

928 

1,248 

1,797 

1,155 

3,757 

5,008 

5,005 

20,326 

18,542 

12,487 

16,917 

10,266 

1,993 

5,329 

4,231 

2,467 

1.409,261 

1,475,747 

1,240,657 

105,154 

110,963 

102,612 

1941  1942  1943 
of  Pounds 

638,941  677,882  565,364 

282,097  313,458  245,659 

339,883  360,989  300,857 

16,912  3,316  18,753 

49  119  95 

182,894  145,226  82,941 

9,435  5,987  4,390 

831,270  829,095  652,695 

109,908  177,125  212,187 

94,683  147,142  186,082 

15,226  29,983  26,105 

68,300  117,780  170.275 

4,037  3,290  2,648 

1.444  7,931  5,508 

293,955  248,812  208,033 

1,771  179  254 

5,874  5,839  7,204 

58,699  63,460  54,316 

2,150  1,724  8,533 

1,674  1,072  739 

10,070  4,974  7,127 

1,164  1,779  1,283 

3,188  13,038  23,609 

11,201  59,764  92,122 

1,404,706  1,535,862  1,446,533 

128,883  185,677  197,217 


Argentine  pastures  have  been  excellent  since  the  termination  of  the  drought 
in  1943,  and  particularly  favourable  summer  weather  is  being  experienced  this 
season.  The  drought  reduced  the  quantity  of  frozen  beef  exported  last  year 
largely  because  of  the  lighter  weight  of  the  steers  marketed.  The  reduced 
exports  of  canned  meats  may  be  explained  in  part  at  least  by  the  accumulation  of 
stocks  awaiting  shipment  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  British  meat  contract, 
concluded  last  August  to  run  to  the  end  of  1944,. provided  for  a  new  increase  in 
live-weight  prices  to  cattle-producers.  Prices  for  feeder  steers  continue  strong. 
The  steady  increase  in  prices  of  meat  for  home  consumption,  due  to  the  higher 
export  prices,  is  giving  rise  to  some  concern  in  Argentina. 

Hogs. — Marketings  of  hogs  reached  a  record  level  in  1937;  there  was  a 
subsequent  decline  before  the  war,  but  the  British  contracts  since  1941  have 
resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  export  shipments  to  200  million  pounds  of  pork 
and  pork  products  in  1943.  Of  this  quantity,  85  per  cent  was  de-boned  frozen 
pork. 

The  following  table  shows  the  slaughterings  at  the  packing  houses,  the 
average  live-weight  prices  to  breeders,  and  the  exports  of  pork  and  pork 
products,  which  were  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom,  over  the  period  1937  to 
1943: 
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Trends  in  Pig  Marketing  in  Argentina 

Average 

Slaughterings  Live  Prices    Pork  Exports 

Total  Exports         Argentine  Thousand 

Number  Number      Cents  per  Kilo  Pounds 


1937   1,383,571  515,607  38.4  49,740 

1938    1,040.221  347,733  43.5  39,869 

1939    899,117  250,836  41.5  28,069 

1940    934,176  169,186  33.4  6,539 

1941    1,448,655  550,000  34.0  72,619 

1942    2,151,379  905,830  39.5  138,748 

1943    3,094,247  n.a.  40.7*  199,392 


*  41.3  cents  at  the  end  of  1943. 

Argentina  is  harvesting  an  excellent  crop  of  corn  this  season;  this  crop  was 
a  failure  last  year,  due  to  drought.  Consequently  pig  feed  should  be  com- 
paratively cheap  again  for  another  year.  The  alfalfa  pastures  are  also  in  good 
condition.  The  pig  population  continues  to  increase,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  export  surplus  will  be  probably  25  per  cent  higher  again  in  1944.  Pig- 
breeding  is  a  large-scale  enterprise  in  Argentina.  The  pigs  feed  outdoors  on 
alfalfa  the  year  round  and  are  finished  on  corn.  It  was  announced  recently 
that  one  Argentine  breeder  had  established  a  record  by  delivering  2,400  finished 
hogs  in  a  single  lot  to  a  local  packing  plant. 


PROBABLE  EXPANSION  IN  POST-WAR  CONSUMPTION  OF  PLYWOOD 

From  The  Times  Trade  and  Engineering  Supplement 

Before  the  war  the  consumption  of  plywood  was  steadily  growing,  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  between  1932  and  1937  rising  from  about  5,000,000 
to  13,000,000  cubic  feet  and,  in  view  of  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  war,  a  marked  expansion  in  its  use  may  confidently  be  expected 
in  the  future. 

Bulk  for  bulk,  laminated  wood,  by  reason  of  its  structure,  is  stronger  than 
solid  timber  and  is  subject  to  less  dimensional  change  from  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Further,  no  sawdust  and  planer  chips  are  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  laminated  boards,  as  the  timber  is  almost  invariably  rotary  cut  or  guillotined. 
In  the  process  of  laminating  beams,  however,  from  fairly  large  scantlings  of 
sawn  timber  for  building  or  engineering  construction,  which  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  manufacture  of  sheet  material,  the  sawdust  produced  represents 
a  loss  of  material,  but  this  loss  is  largely  compensated  by  the  gain  in  strength, 
while  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  of  laminated  timber,  for  example,  carrying  a 
given  load  are  smaller  than  those  of  a  beam  of  solid  wood  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  produce  from  the  same  volume  of  timber  a 
section  of  laminated  wood  possessing  double  the  strength  of  a  solid  section. 

Wastage 

Again,  when  logs  are  converted  into  sawn  timber,  there  is  a  wastage  of 
55  per  cent,  bark  accounting  for  13  per  cent,  sawdust  for  13  per  cent,  slabs, 
edging,  and  trimming  for  20  per  cent,  carelessness  in  manufacture  for  2 -5  per 
cent,  and  loss  in  seasoning  for  6-5  per  cent.  By  peeling  or  slicing  the  log  into 
laminations,  the  wastage  is  reduced  to  40  per  cent.  Of  particular  importance, 
too,  is  the  fact  that  short  lengths  of  timber  can  be  used  to  produce  laminations, 
and  thereby  an  outlet  is  provided  for  grades  and  sizes  of  timber  which  are  not 
popular  in  the  timber  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  laminated  wood,  however,  calls  for  more  labour  than 
the  production  of  sawn  timber.   It  also  requires  skilled  workmen.   On  the  other 
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hand,  bent  sections  can  be  produced  more  quickly  in  moulded  plywood  than  in 
solid  wood.  It  is  claimed,  too,  that  moulded  plywood  can  be  tooled  more  cheaply 
and  more  speedily  than  metal,  is  comparatively  free  from  fatigue,  and  weight 
for  weight  is  stronger  than  metal. 

Before  the  war,  softwood,  as  a  rule  Douglas  fir,  was  used  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  make  plywood,  birch  and  alder  in  Russia,  Finland,  and 
Poland,  Gaboon  mahogany  and  Obechi  wood  in  France,  Germany,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, beech  in  Yugoslavia,  and  figured  oak  and  sen  in  Japan.  During  the 
war,  production  has  been  expanded  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Of  special  importance  in  connection  with  the  future  development  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  is  the  suitability,  now  established,  of  hard  woods  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plywood.  In  a  number  of  the  colonies  there  are  abundant  resources 
of  hardwoods,  and  it  is  well  known  in  the  trade  that  they  have  proved  of  great 
value  during  the  present  conflict — for  example,  hardwood  ply  mills  have  been 
erected  in  West  Africa  and  in  Ceylon.  In  the  interests  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves, it  is  clearly  preferable  for  them  to  export  timber  in  the  form  of  veneers 
or,  where  practicable,  as  plywood  rather  than  as  logs,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  simpler  forms  of  plywood  willi  be  developed  in  parts  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  after  the  war.  As  to  the  future  of  the  plywood  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
production  of  the  more  specialized  types  and  higher  grades  of  laminated  wood. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Newfoundland 

Invoice  Requirements 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2104  (May  27,  1944),  page  465,  respecting  invoice  requirements  for  New- 
foundland, Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  writes 
under  date  June  5  that  this  notice  was  in  error  in  stating  that  duty  is  assessed 
on  any  excise  taxes  that  may  be  included  in  the  current  domestic  price.  The 
Newfoundland  Customs  Department,  however,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  exporters 
should  show  on  the  invoice,  in  the  current  domestic  value  column,  the  gross 
selling  price  in  Canada,  including  sales  tax  and  excise  tax,  if  any.  The  amounts 
of  the  sales  tax  and  excise  tax  should  also  be  shown  separately,  so  that  the 
proper  value  for  duty  purposes  may  be  arrived  at. 

Australia 

Tariff  Decisions 

By  a  decision  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  pub- 
lished April  15,  1944,  articles  of  wire,  being  anodes,  cathodes  and  lead-in  wires 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  fluorescent  discharge  lamps,  are  admissible 
by  by-law  under  Item  404  as  "materials  and  minor  articles  of  a  class  or  kind 
not  commercially  manufactured  in  Australia,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  within  the  Commonwealth".  Such  goods  are  free  of  duty  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  subject  to  duty  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Reagents  for  use  in  the  treatment  of  ores  by  the  flotation  process,  composed 
wholly  or  principally  of  the  sodium  salt  of  dioctyl  sulphosuccinic  acid,  have 
been  ruled  admissible  by  by-law  under  Item  415A1,  which  covers  "manufactures 
imported  for  use  in  the  development  of  an  Australian  industry,  being  of  a  class 
or  kind  not  commercially  manufactured  in  Australia  or  the  United  Kingdom". 
Goods  under  this  item  are  duty  free  under  all  tariffs. 
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New  Zealand 

Import  Licences  for  Goloshes 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2098  (April  15,  1044) ,  page  332,  regarding  New  Zealand  import  licences  for 
goloshes  from  Canada,  Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Auckland,  advises  that  the  allocation  for  imports  of  goloshes  from  Canada 
during  1944  has  been  increased  by  25  per  cent,  i.e.,  to  125  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  licences  granted  for  the  importation  of  these  goods  from  any  source  in  1941. 
The  memorandum  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department  announcing  this 
increase,  which  is  dated  May  2,  1944,  states  that  it  is  desired  that  a  portion  of 
the  additional  allocation  should  be  used  for  the  importation  of  goloshes  in  boys' 
and  girls'  sizes. 

Trinidad 

Duties  reduced  on  Leather  Footwear  and  Cotton  Goods 

A  resolution  of  the  Trinidad  Legislative  Council  of  January  8,  1944,  reduced 
the  duties  on  leather  boots  and  shoes  by  50  per  cent.  The  new  rates  are  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  general  tariff.  At  the 
same  time  the  duties  on  cotton  piece-goods  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton 
were  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  The  new  rates  are  7J  per  cent  ad  valorem  British 
preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  general  tariff.  The  resolution  also  removed 
the  15  per  cent  surtax  on  leather  footwear  and  cotton  goods. 

British  India 

Tariff  Provisions  of  Finance  Bill 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay,  writes  that  the 
Indian  Finance  Bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on 
February  29,  1944,  provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
additional  customs  duties  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  imposed  in  1942,  except  that 
the  additional  duty  to  be  levied  on  imported  spirits,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
is  raised  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Provision  is  also  made  for  increases  in  the 
existing  excise  duties  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  and  for  the  imposition  of 
excise  duties  on  tea  and  coffee.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  continued  at  the  rate 
of  66|  per  cent. 

British  Guiana 

Import  Control  Regulations  Amended 

The  Controller  of  Supplies  for  British  Guiana  has  announced  the  following 
changes  in  the  import  licensing  regulations: 

Effective  May  5,  licences  will  not  be  granted  for  the  importation  of  box 
shooks. 

Importers  were  notified  on  May  6  that  applications  to  import  brushes, 
except  toothbrushes,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
will  be  received  for  consideration.    Quotas  will  be  based  on  1941  imports. 

Importers  were  notified  that,  effective  May  8,  applications  to  import 
electric  washing-machines  (150  watts  capacity)  from  Canada  will  be  received 
for  consideration.  Quotas  will  be  based  on  imports  during  any  year  prior  to 
1942. 

Notice  was  given  on  May  11  that  the  issue  of  import  licences  for  Canadian 
footwear,  temporarily  suspended  on  March  2,  is  resumed. 

Importers  were  notifed  on  May  15  that  licences  issued  before  December  8, 
1943,  covering  foodstuffs  from  North  and  South  America  shipped  after  May  31, 
are  cancelled. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  12,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  12,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  5,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

June  5 

June  12 

Great  Britain. 

Buying 

$4 . 4oUU 

«p4 . 4oUU 

2 

Selling 

4.  4.700 

4.  4700 

t  .  'X  I  \J\J 

— 

United  States. 

1.0000 

Buying 

i    i  Ann 
1 . 1UUU 

1 . 1UUU 

1 

Selling 

i  n  oo 

1    1 1  00 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

— 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2758 

.2758 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

India  

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing  * 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  60  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes/  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annuir 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 

2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cabte  address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantr acorn. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:    J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 

Avenue.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ARGENTINE  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA* 
I 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

Buenos  Aires,  May  27,  1944. — Imports  from  Canada  into  Argentina  have 
had  to  be  kept  at  the  low  level  commensurate  with  the  supplies  obtainable  from 
foreign  sources  and  as  well,  for  scarce  materials,  within  the  absolute  minimum 
and  essential  requirements  of  this  country.  The  shipping  situation  has  precluded 
t*he  importation  from  Canada  of  some  commodities  that  are  not  in  short  supply 
and  that  might  otherwise  have  been  made  available  for  this  market.  The 
Argentine  Government  allocates  the  shipping  space  at  its  disposal,  and  Canada 
furnishes  the  commodities  that  may  be  available  within  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  Argentina.  Consequently  current  conditions  are  no  final  criterion  of  the 
future  prospects  for  exports  to  this  market  from  the  Dominion. 

Newsprint  and  the  other  mass-production  papers,  wood-pulp,  farm  imple- 
ments, certified  seed  potatoes,  Douglas  fir  lumber,  asbestos  fibre,  calcium  carbide, 
battery  parts,  mantels  and  lantern  parts,  loom  needles,  wallpaper,  fish  oil, 
refractories,  ferro-alloys,  tool  steels,  brass  valves,  steel  tubing,  copper,  watt- 
meters, whisky,  and  furs  are  some  of  the  principal  commodities  comprising 
Canadian  export  trade  to  Argentina.  They  indicate  the  character  of  the  import 
demand  in  this  market.  They  cover  three  broad  groups:  (1)  mass-production 
commodities  from  Canadian  raw  materials,  such  as  newsprint  and  wood-pulp; 


*  This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Strong  on  changes  in  the  economy, 
industry,  finances  and  trade  of  Argentina  during  the  war  or  arising  from  wartime  c 
The  first  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2105  (June 
second  in  No.  2106  (June  10,  1944)..  and  the  third  in  No.  2107  (June  17,  194 
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(2)  raw  materials  and  raw  or  semi-raw  materials  and  parts  for  local  industry, 
such  as  asbestos  fibre,  fish  oil,  refractories,  alloys,  battery  parts,  and  lumber; 
and  (3)  heavy  machinery  and  specialty  manufactures,  such  as  farm  machinery, 
needles,  and  watt-meters,  which  are  not  produced  in  Argentina.  Similarly  two- 
thirds  of  the  pre-war  imports  from  the  United  States  comprised  eighteen 
products,  of  which  automotive  products,  farm  implements,  and  petroleum  were 
the  most  important.  Some  70  per  cent  of  the  commodities  obtained  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  accounted  for  by  fifteen  items,  including  coal  and  cotton 
and  woollen  textiles. 

Argentine  industry  meets  most  of  the  demand  in  manufactured  goods  that 
go  directly  into  consumption  except,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  newly  developed 
industrial  country,  heavy-industry  goods,  including  the  products  of  the  steel 
and  chemical  industries,  and  manufactured  specialty  products,  for  which  there 
is  a  limited  demand  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  population  of  the  country. 

Protection  of  local  manufacturing  industries  from  foreign  competition  has 
never  been  a  popular  policy  in  Argentina,  partly  because,  no  doubt,  there  is  no 
large  group  of  small  farm-owners  in  this  country.  There  is  only  the  big  land- 
owner, and  his  standard  of  living  is  not  affected.  In  the  past  this  group  has  been 
inclined  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  heavy  industries.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  likelihood  of  a  change  in  the  general  policy  of  protecting  industry.  On 
the  contrary  the  concensus  of  local  interested  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
effective  post-war  demand  will  be  primarily  for  the  products  of  heavy  industry, 
such  as  motor  transport,  railway  equipment,  and  material  generally  for  rehabili- 
tating the  transportation  system  and  replenishing  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
other  commodities  required  by  local  manufacturing  industries.  This  would 
mean  that  the  post-war  outlet  for  Canadian  products  in  this  market  would  be 
mainly  in  such  lines  as  are  already  being  marketed,  with  the  addition  of  any 
new  products  of  heavy  industry  that  a  country  at  this  stage  of  its  development 
would  normally  require.  The  size  of  the  Argentine  market  limits  the  potential 
demand  for  specialty  products. 

The  industrialization  of  countries  like  Argentina,  which  has  received  such 
an  impetus  during  recent  years  and  which  has  been  actively  encouraged  on  all 
sides,  should  result  in  the  development  of  a  much  greater  market  for  imported 
goods.  However  it  will  require  many  years  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
living  to  the  level  which  would  permit  of  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  imported  products  in  the  semi-luxury  and  luxury  class.  In  this  category 
furs  are  now  of  chief  interest  to  Canada.  There  are  no  immediate  prospects  for 
a  solution  of  the  post-war  problem  of  finding  new  markets  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duction of  civilian  goods.  The  heavy  industries  in  foreign  countries  are 
apparently  most  likely  to  benefit  from  the  spending  of  the  existing  foreign 
exchange  surpluses  held  in  Argentina.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Argentina  needs  new  private  or  public  capital  from  abroad  other  than  those  funds 
which  foreign  owners  may  care  to  invest  in  competition  with  local  interests.  In 
the  meantime  Argentina  is  controlling  new  capital  coming  into  the  country 
rather  than  encouraging  its  entry.  It  would  appear  to  be  more  essential  than 
ever  that  individual  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  foreign  field  should  take 
steps  to  formulate  a  long-term  policy  that  would  place  them  in  an  advantageous 
position  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  their  products.  Past  experience 
indicates  that  it  is  the  aggressive  firms,  with  complete  confidence  based  on 
their  known  ability  to  meet  competition,  that  make  the  conditions. 

Paper 

Since  1939  the  Argentine  paper-making  industry  has  expanded  its  produc- 
tion both  in  volume  and  in  the  types  of  paper  produced.   Local  pulp  production 
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has  been  more  than  doubled  during  this  period  and  now  meets  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  needs  of  this  country.  Domestic  groundwood  pulp  comes  from  planta- 
tions of  poplar  in  the  delta  of  the  River  Plate,  and  a  large  straw  cellulose 
plant  has  been  in  production  since  before  the  war.  The  paper  industry  has  been 
able  to  take  care  of  local  consumption  requirements,  except  in  newsprint  and 
cigarette  paper,  with  the  aid  of  imports  from  Sweden.  In  1942  Sweden  supplied 
15,000  tons  of  cardboard  and  wallboard,  20,000  tons  of  heavy  wrapping  paper 
and  8,000  tons  of  book  paper,  besides  small  lots  of  special  papers,  such  as  ivory 
board,  crepe,  waterproof,  cable-insulating,  etc.,  and  over  40,000  tons  of  wood- 
pulp.   Fourdrinier  wire  and  wool  felts  are  made  in  Argentina. 

Imports  of  wood-pulp  into  Argentina  in  recent  years  were  as  follows: 

Argentine  Imports  of  Wood-pulp 


1937  1938         1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 

For  paper —  Figures  in  Short  Tons 

Sweden                            29,817  24,859       32,704  16,964  17,308  44,653  38,278 

Finland                             9.310  5,856       11,236  7,110  9,556    35 

Norway                             5,362  3,947         2,211  1,401    '    

United-  States..     ..         1,111  229           272  11,543  14,027  1,678 

Canada   54  2,421   

Newfoundland     ....  709  141 

Germany..   . ,  ..   ..         1.651  3,433         1,010  12   


Total                         47,251       38,324  47,433  37,084  44,021  46,472  38,313 

For  rayon — 

United  States   1,916  1,795  4,291  2,825  640 

Sweden             1,309  664 


Total       1,916        1,795        4,291        4,134  1,304 


A  large  rayon  plant  began  operations  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

NEWSPRINT 

The  Argentine  newspapers  purchased  117,455  tons  of  foreign  newsprint 
during  1943.  Sweden  supplied  52,751  tons,  and  55  per  cent  came  from  North 
America.  The  local  newspapers  have  been  obliged  to  economize  in  newsprint 
consumption,  and  consumers  paid  double  the  pre-war  Canadian  price  for  some 
of  their  Swedish  supplies.  Publishers  preferred  to  pay  these  high  prices  for 
newsprint  that  was  offering  rather  than  permit  stocks  to  reach  too  low  a  level 
or  effect  even  greater  economies  in  consumption.  Newsprint  is  arriving  again 
this  year  from  Sweden.  Local  paper  mills  have  made  a  fair  quantity  of  news- 
print of  inferior  quality  for  certain  local  publishers  who  could  not  buy  supplies 
abroad  at  this  time. 

Imports  of  newsprint  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Argentine  Imports  of  Newsprint 


1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 

Figures  in  Short  Tons 

Canada                         71,253  39,765  35,965  80,161  96,624  43,877  45.856 

Newfoundland   ..            ....            ....  1,701  20,313  35,110  6,378  17.504 

United  States.  ..            ....            ....             113             640  1,021  1,414  1,127 

Finland                        46.484  49,315  59,846  14,280  14,087           ....  217 

Norway   35,661  22.041  21,106  12,605     '   

Sweden                         29.338  18,887  29,581  11,029  1,489  32,444  52,751 

Germany   3^55  8,770  12,493  171 

Other  countries  .  .  187  468           


Total   185,978       139,246       160,805       139,199       148,331        84,113  117,455 


WRAPPING  PAPER 

Local  mills  meet  the  consumption  requirements  in  wrapping  paper  except 
in  the  heavy  grades  used  for  lime,  cement  and  similar  bags.  This  is  the  only 
mass-production  paper,  other  than  newsprint  and  probably  book  paper,  that 
must  still  be  impored  from  abroad. 
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Imports  in  recent  years  were  as  follows: 

Argentine  Imports  of  Wrapping  Paper 


Over  25  grams  per  sq.  m- 

Sweden  

Norway  

Finland  

United  States  . . 

Canada  

Newfoundland  . . 
United  Kingdom.   .  . 
Other  countries  .  . 

Total  

Up  to  25  grams — 

Total  


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures 

in  Short  Tons 

5,169 

5,574 

5.293 

2,604 

2,791 

20,685 

7,557 

289 

767 

306 

264 

759 

99 

382 

888 

1,138 

529 

425 

349 

2,366 

1,805 

1,562 

'748 

1,012 

943 

311 

235 

'isi 

*2ii 

*  147 

'  '84 

122 

"  iis 

1,416 

1,942 

724 

697 

n 

8,373 

8,954 

7,138 

7,953 

6,801 

22,793 

8,436 

2,439 

1,724 

1,388 

1,559 

668 

4,295 

1,659 

OTHER  PAPER  IMPORTS 

The  quantities  of  other  classes  and  types  of  paper  imported  in  recent  years 
are  shown  in  the  following  table;  wallboard  imports  are  included  under  card- 
board: 

Argentine  Imports  of  Other  Papers 


1938 

Bookpaper   24,535 

Cardboard,  fine   3,413 

Cardboard,  prepared   121 

Bristol  board   2,080 

Waterproof   172 

Paper  in  blocks   57 

Cigarette   892 

Writing   8 

Toilet   1,502 

Blotting   336 

Tissue   198 

Rolls  (telegraph)   121 

Pattern   1 

Filter  .  .   70 

Photo   180 

Total   33,686 


1939 

25,366 
2,435 
184 
2,164 
101 
7 

807 
4 

897 
390 
146 
140 
1 
63 
219 


1940 

Figures  in 
32,210 
4,118 
168 
2,074 
97 
28 
766 
6 

457 
471 
116 
134 
1 
73 
110 


1941 

Short  Tons 
15,732 
2,460 
64 
705 
7 
2 

536 
1 

150 
394 

96 

23 
1 

50 
150 


32,924       40,829  20,371 


1942 

25,676 
6,047 
106 
2,885 
.... 

1,189 
1 

349 
423 
77 
33 
1 
91 
146 

37,025 


1943 

14,924 
2,630 
182 
1,065 
. ... 

662 
1 

183 
106 
29 
12 
1 
56 
107 

19,959 


Farm  Implements 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  little  activity  in  the  farm  implement 
business  in  Argentina.  In  1937  local  farmers  received  $766  million  for  their 
crops,  but  this  figure  had  fallen  to  $533  million  in  1943.  Therefore  tenant 
farmers,  who  grow  most  of  the  crops  in  this  country,  have  had  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  new  implements.  In  addition  there  have  been  none  available  in 
recent  years  except  from  the  remaining  stocks  held  by  dealers.  There  are  still 
a  few  old-model  combines  left  that  were  imported  several  years  ago,  but 
generally  the  farmers  have  had  to  repair  and  improvise  in  order  to  keep  their 
equipment  in  working  order.  Local  industry  makes  most  of  the  light  cultivating 
implements,  but  the  heavy  machines,  such  as  tractor  ploughs,  wheel  seeders, 
tractors,  and  most  of  the  combines,  come  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  removed  all  the  former  restrictions  on 
agricultural  production  and  has  increased  the  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for 
grain.  There  should  be  a  good  market  again  for  Canadian  implements  and 
machinery  as  soon  as  adequate  shipping  facilities  are  available. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  agricultural  implements  into  Argentina 
in  recent  years: 
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Argentine  Imports  of  Farm  Implements 


Ploughs,  ordinary,  unfinished 
Ploughs,  ordinary,  finished  .  . 

Ploughs,  wheeled  

Ploughs,  not  specified  .  . 

Fanning-mills  

Mowers,  including  lawn-  .  . 

Combines  

Corn-shellers,  large  

Seeders,  hand  and  plough  .  . 

Seeders,  wheeled  

Rollers,  vineyard  

Binders  and  headers  

Threshers  

Harrows  

Horse-rakes  

Tractors,  wheeled  


Plough-shares, 
Plough-shares, 


finished  .  . 
unfinished 


Repairs  and  parts  

Other  repairs  

Plough  repairs  

Corn-shellers  

Hay-presses  

Harrow  teeth  

*  Only  lawn-mowers  in  1943. 


Asbestos  Fibre 


1938 

1939 

1940 
Figures 

1941 
in  Units 

1942 

1943 

226 

353 

47 

8,255 

2,767 

1,883 

523 

389 

11661 

3'077 

2790 

146 

67 

115 

118 

123 

1 

375 

135 

150 

1 

1  663 

1,590 

1,045 

1,055 

2,208 

*2,954 

3.212 

2,342 

1^098 

60 

5 

4 

2 

1 

7 

2,222 

601 

332 

ioo 

12  866 

3,739 

1,312 

134 

61 

l'064 

863 

454 

197 

214 

3^016 

2.126 

1,596 

208 

149 

138 

181 

3 

1 

7,899 

3,507 

1,670 

234 

"io 

2,229 

663 

380 

86 

20 

5,041 

1,070 

934 

366 

98 

Pi  gures 

in  Tons 

45,929 

13,465 

16,016 

5.313 

6,449 
6 

4 

232 

115 

78 

4 

3,986 

Figures  in 

1,000  Pesos 

6,173 

2,979 

2,635 

1.485 

558 

720 

1,800 

691 

678 

196 

90 

53 

56,500 

17,358 

15,445 

7,443 

3,946 

3,769 

5,362 

2,895 

2,267 

2,168 

952 

217 

3,542 

2,264 

1,554 

1,212 

242 

26 

7,674 

6,158 

2,788 

38 

10 

38 

Canada  has  a  new  and  important  market  for  asbestos  fibre  in  Argentina. 
The  first  asbestos-cement  plant  was  opened  before  the  war,  and  there  are  now 
three  large  factories  producing  asbestos-cement  corrugated  sheets,  piping  and 
other  special  products  designed  largely  to  replace  galvanized  iron  sheets,  which 
are  now  scarce  or  unobtainable.  The  piping  is  widely  used  for  carrying  water, 
replacing  iron  piping.  This  industry  has  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce its  products,  due  to  lack  of  competition  at  this  time. 

Imports  of  asbestos  fibre  have  been  as  follows: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Asbestos  Fibre 


1937        1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 
Figures  in  Short  Tons 

Canada                                                 36           36  1,256  284  2,333  3,274  2,763 

United  States                                      306         211  258  1,645  642  500  143 

Rhodesia                                             294         469  742  881  1,254  1,258  1,904 

South  Africa   78    12  557  193 

United  Kingdom                                  389          449  543  729  726  962  695 

Russia   200  101   192 

Other  countries                                      81           46  63  17  9  3   


Total   1,106       1,211       3,140       3,657       4.976       6,554  5,890 


CHILEAN  DEVELOPMENT  PLANS 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 

(One  peso  equals  $0-037  Canadian) 

Santiago,  May  15,  1944. — The  Chilean  Government  has  recently  appointed 
a  committee  to  deal  with  post-war  problems  and  development,  but  no  reports 
or  recommendations  have  as  yet  been  made  public  except  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture. Meanwhile,  however,  the  Corporation  for  the  Development  of  Produc- 
tion, a  quasi-fiscal  organization  established  a  few  years  ago,  has  announced  its 
plans  for  the  development  of  Chilean  industries,  which  include  the  following: 
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mining,  agriculture,  metallurgy,  chemicals,  wood-working  and  forest  products, 
electrical  production,  textiles,  cement,  motion  pictures,  foodstuffs,  fuel  and  power; 
commerce  and  transportation  and  the  housing  situation  are  also  to  be  given 
attention. 

Mining 

Plans  for  the*  mining  industry  deal  with  the  production  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  gold,  molybdenum,  etc.,  the  exploitation  of  mental- 
bearing  areas,  and  the  development  of  non-metallic  mining,  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphur,  salts  for  industrial  use,  and  fertilizers.  For  carrying  out  this 
plan  53,000,000  Chilean  pesos  and  U.S.$1,050,000  have  been  made  available. 
In  addition  to  loans,  assistance  is  to  be  given  mining  companies  that  are 
privately  financed  as  well  as  those  for  which  funds  are  supplied  by  both  private 
enterprise  and  semi-fiscal  organizations. 

The  Corporation  has  been  occupied  with  the  installation  of  a  copper  and 
gold  smelter  that  will  have  a  total  annual  capacity  of  140,000  tons  and  an 
estimated  annual  production  of  7,000  tons  of  copper  with  a  content  of  approx- 
imately 300  grams  of  gold  per  ton.  Consideration  is  also"  being  given  the 
construction  of  an  electrolytic  copper  refinery  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  tons 
of  electrolytic  copper  per  year. 

The  copper  and  gold  mining  industries  have  already  received  assistance 
from  the  Corporation,  either  directly  or  through  the  Bank  of  Mining  Credit,  in 
the  form  of  loans  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  12,000,000  pesos. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  a  process  for  the  economic  treatment  of  oxidized 
copper  minerals,  of  which  large  reserves  are  available,  the  Corporation  has  set 
aside  funds  for  carrying  on  experimental  work. 

The  lead-mining  industry  has  also  been  assisted  by  the  Corporation,  and  its 
two  smelters,  with  a  combined  annual  production  of  about  2,000  tons  of  lead, 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  meet  a  large  part  of  the  country's  requirements. 

In  order  to  establish  a  zinc  industry  in  Chile,  the  Corporation  has  begun 
prospecting  in  new  areas  and,  if  these  should  prove  favourable,  it  is  proposed 
to  instal  an  electrolytic  refinery  that  would  supply  all  the  zinc  required  by  the 
domestic  market.  ' 

As  a  result  of  wartime  conditions  and  prevailing  high  prices,  production  of 
manganese  in  1942  reached  60,000  tons  with  a  value  of  about  40,000,000  pesos; 
output  in  1940  was  less  than  20,000  tons.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  production 
was  by  firms  that  had  received  aid  from  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  has  also  assisted  in  the  exploitation  of  sulphur  deposits. 

With  respect  to  fertilizers,  a  plan  for  the  exploitation  of  minerals  that 
serve  as  prime  materials  has  been  initiated.  Lime  deposits  are  being  developed, 
and  attention  is  being  given  new  reserves  of  phosphate  minerals  and  processes 
for  utilizing  potassic  rocks  and  salts.  Aid  is  also  being  extended  to  producers 
of  talc,  kaolin,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  calcium  carbonate. 

The  Mining  Credit  Bank  has  been  allotted  funds  for  the  improvement  of 
plants,  provision  of  water  supplies  for  mining  centres,  and  loans  to  mining 
industrialists. 

Agriculture 

By  means  of  loans,  credits  and  aids,  the  Corporation  has  assisted,  and 
continues  to  assist,  the  agricultural  industry.  In  the  interest  of  farm  mechaniza- 
tion, the  Corporation  continued  to  import  agricultural  machinery  direct  from 
the  United  States  and  sold  it  on  an  extended  payment  basis  to  over  2,500 
agriculturists.  More  than  1,000  tractors  were  distributed,  and  importations  also 
included  cultivators,  harvesting,  sowing,  and  other  types  of  machinery,  and 
trucks.  Through  the  Provincial  Agronomical  Service,  machinery  valued  at 
8,000,000  pesos,  was  put  into  operation  to  cultivate  an  additional  30,000  hectares 
(one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres)  in  1942. 
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The  Corporation,  has  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  machinery  in  Chile. 

A  total  of  15,000,000  pesos  has  been  invested  in  irrigation,  ditches,  canals, 
and  drainage  works,  to  bring  an  additional  30,000  hectares  of  land  under 
cultivation. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  encouraging  meat  production,  over  3,000 
animals  have  been  imported  by  the  Corporation  for  dairy  purposes  alone. 
Credits  are  granted  producers  to  purchase  breeding  stock  at  exhibitions  and 
auctions.  The  improvement  of  live  stock  and  the  production  of  genetic  seeds 
on  a  large  scale  is  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies  with 
the  assistance  of  capital  supplied  from  private  sources  and  fiscal  and  semi-fiscal 
organizations;  over  14,000,000  pesos  have  been  invested  in  this  work  and  more 
than  15,000.000  pesos  in  reforestation,  approximately  11,000  hectares  having 
been  planted  to  pine  and  eucalyptus.  Nurseries  have  been  established  to  provide 
young  trees  and  seedlings  at  cost.  More  than  4,000,000  pesos  have  been  expended 
in  financing  milk  pasteurization  plants,  as  well  as  1,850,000  pesos  on  three  con- 
centrated-food factories  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  increase  milk  production. 

Metallurgical  Industries 

The  Corporation  set  aside  48,000,000  pesos  for  the  purpose  of  rationalizing 
the  existing  industry  at  Corral.  Modernization  and  expansion  have  been  carried 
out  with  a  view  to  increasing  production  and  lowering  costs.  Plans  are  also  in 
hand  to  produce  locally  all  shapes,  laminations  and  forgings  now  being  imported. 
Metal-working  shops  and  foundries  have  been  assisted  in  their  efforts  to 
modernize  their  plants  so  that  production  of  articles  for  the  domestic  market 
may  be  increased. 

Chemical  Industries 

The  Corporation  has  invested  various  sums  in  developing  the  production 
of  heavy  chemicals  and  products  for  industrial  and  medicinal  use.  It  has 
subscribed  4,000,000  pesos  to  Laboratorio  Chile  in  order  that  this  firm  may 
expand  its  output  of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products.  Another  firm  has 
been  granted  a  loan  of  1,000,000  pesos  to  recondition  its  sulphate-of-alumina 
factory  and  instal  a  sulphuric-acid  plant.  Still  another  has  been  granted 
10.000,000  pesos  to  increase  production  of  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Wood-working  and  Forest  Products  Industries 

To  foster  the  development  of  the  lumber  and  wood-working  industries, 
funds  have  been  supplied  to  assist  production  of  prefabricated  wooden  boxes, 
the  construction  of  sawmills  in  outlying  areas,  the  erection  of  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  workmen's  wooden  houses,  and  the  installation  of  a  lumber- 
dryer  in  Santiago. 

Electrical  Industries 

Electrical  appliances  of  a  type  formerly  imported  are  now  being  produced 
in  a  factory  in  which  the  Corporation  invested  4,150,000  pesos. 

Textile  Industry 

Development  of  the  textile  industry  has  been  assisted  by:  (a)  an  invest- 
ment of  480,000  pesos  to  provide  plant  and  replacements  of  machinery  in  a 
woollen-yarn  factory;  (b)  an  investment  of  1,500,000  pesos  for  machinery  and 
equipment  for  washing  wools,  thus  doubling  production;  (c)  a  loan  of  850,000 
pesos  for  the  establishment  of  an  industry  for  twisting  yarns;  {d)  an  investment 
of  100.000  pesos  in  a  new  factory  to  produce  homespuns;  and  {e)  a  further  grant 
of  815.550  pesos  to  a  linen  industry  now  in  full  production  and  supplying  the 
domestic  requirements  of  linen  thread. 
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Foodstuff  Industries 

The  Corporation  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  furthering  the  development 
of  industries  producing  various  types  of  foodstuffs.  The  sum  of  6,700,000  pesos 
has  been  invested  in  the  Arauco  Fishing  Company.  The  Chilean  Industrial 
Fishing  Company  has  been  advanced  3,500,000  pesos  as  a  loan  and  is  now 
producing  canned  sardines,  anchovies  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  not  only  for 
Chilean  consumption  but  also  for  export.  Loans  have  been  made  to  other 
firms  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  the  purchase  of  fishing  schooners,  fishing 
equipment,  transport  equipment,  etc.  In  addition,  loans  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  olive-oil  factories,  malting  plants,  and  the  production 
of  concentrated  foodstuffs. 

Cement,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Small  Home  Industries 

Production  of  cement,  of  which  there  is  now  a  shortage,  is  to  be  increased 
by  the  construction  of  two  new  cement  plants  at  Iquique  and  La  Serena.  The 
Corporation  has  invested  40,000,000  pesos  in  machinery  for  these  projects. 

The  Chilean  Film  Company,  established  in  1941  with  funds  supplied  by  the 
Corporation,  has  completed  the  construction  of  its  studios,  and  its  first  pictures 
are  in  production. 

The  plan  for  the  development  of  small  home  industries  is  being  carried  out 
in  co-operation  with  the  National  Savings  Bank.  The  Corporation  looks  after 
the  supplies  of  raw  materials,  the  distribution  of  the  finished  products,  and  the 
securing  of  contracts  and  orders.  It  has  supplied  50  per  cent  of  the  initial 
capital.  These  industries  manufacture  surgical  instruments,  roofing  paper, 
presses,  buttons,  bone  fertilizer,  home-type  looms,  and  other  products. 

Fuel  and  Power 

Plans  for  electrical  and  other  power  and  fuel  developments  in  Chile  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  Corporation.  Following 
exploratory  operations  begun  some  four  years  ago,  hydro-electric  reserves  from 
Arica  to  Puerto  Montt,  with  an  approimate  total  capacity  of  6,000,000  .  kw. 
(approximately  8,000,000  h.p.)  have  been  appraised.  At  present  only  about 
145,000  kw.  are  being  used.  The  plan  calls  for  development  in  several  stages, 
the  first  covering  a  period  of  18  years  and  requiring  scaled  installation  to  pro- 
duce 745,000  kw.  with  an  investment  of  approximately  2,400,000,000  pesos. 
Completion  of  this  first  stage  is  expected  to  make  available  2,500,000,000  kw., 
which  is  probably  less  than  the  estimated  increase  in  power  consumption  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  plant  already  in  service  or  under  construction 
represents  a  total  of  130,000  kw.  The  plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  includes  the  construction  of  central  generators  and  primary  dis- 
tribution lines,  rural  electrification  co-operatives,  and  mechanical  irrigation 
installations. 

Under'the  primary  distribution  plan,  the  country  is  divided  into  seven  large 
geographical  areas.  Central  stations  at  Sauzal,  Abanico  and  Pilmaiquen, 
together  with  transmission  lines  and  primary  substations,  are  now  under  con- 
struction, representing  an  investment  of  approximately  340,000,000  pesos.  The 
central  station  at  Sauzal,  on  the  Cachapoal  River,  will  consist  of  three  units 
with  a  total  capacity  of  100,000  h.p.  and  will  provide  power  for  the  Chilean 
Electric  Company,  which  supplies  Valparaiso,  Aconcagua,  and  Santiago.  The 
investment  in  this  station  is  approximately  150,000,000  pesos  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  transmission  lines.  The  Abanico  station  is  under  construction,  and  the 
United  States  Government  has  authorized  the  manufacture  of  the  required 
hydro-electric  equipment.    It  will  generate  150,000  h.p.  and  will  have  a  trans- 
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mission  line  of  160  kilometers  to  Concepcion  to  supply  power  to  the  area 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Chilian  as  well  as  Concepcion,  Chiguayante,  Tome, 
Lirquen,  Penco  (the  coal  zone) ,  Talcahuano  and  the  naval  base.  The  cost  will 
be  about  135,000,000  pesos.  The  station  at  Pilmaquen  will  have  an  initial 
potential  capacity  of  12,000  h.p.,  to  be  increased  to  48,000  h.p.,  the  cost  being 
approximately  54,000,000  pesos. 

The  working  out  and  execution  of  the  electrification  plan  has  been  under- 
taken entirely  by  Chilean  technicians,  engineers  and  workmen. 

The  Corporation  has  erected  three  factories,  at  Osorno,  Ovalle,  and  Talca, 
for  making  concrete  posts  for  use  on  the  transmission  lines. 

Loans  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  pesos  have  been  granted  to  municipalities 
and  electric-service  firms  for  the  improvement  of  existing  installations  or  the 
establishment  of  new  services.  In  collaboration  with  the  municipalities  of 
Ovalle  and  Copiapo,  thermo-electric  power  plants  have  been  installed.  These 
represent  an  investment  by  the  Corporation  of  11,900,000  pesos. 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  has  been  extended  to  existing  firms  for 
plant  expansion  and  the  purchase  of  piping  to  extend  distribution  lines. 

With  respect  to  petroleum,  the  Government  has  turned  over  all  exploratory 
work  to  the  Corporation,  which  has  set  aside  20,000,000  pesos  for  that  purpose. 

Commerce  and  Transportation 

Approximately  73,700,000  pesos  and  U.S.$3,590,000  have  been  allotted  for 
the  development  of  trade  and  transportation,  to  include  the  promotion  of  the 
import,  export  and  distributing  trades,  tourist  trade  development,  improvement 
of  transport,  improvement  of  warehousing  facilities,  and  the  construction  of 
meat-freezing  establishments,  slaughter-houses  and  markets,  etc. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made.  National  exporting  firms 
were  granted  credit  facilities  in  1942  amounting  to  over  7,000,000  pesos.  Export 
and  import  companies  have  been  formed  with  branches  abroad,  particularly  in 
the  Americas.  The  importation  and  sale  of  essential  commodities  has  been 
undertaken,  including  such  products  as  drugs,  tinplate,  iron  and  steel,  metal- 
lurgical coke,  newsprint,  etc.  Construction  of  refrigerated  warehouses  has  been 
begun.  Funds  have  been  provided  for  the  construction  of  additional  ware- 
housing facilities  and  municipal  markets,  and  for  building  hotels  to  provide 
accommodation  for  tourists. 

The  Chilean  Lumber  Export  Company  Limited  has  been  organized;  in 
1942  it  handled  83  per  cent  of  Chile's  lumber  exports. 

Importation  of  railway  materials  to  the  value  of  35,000,000  pesos  was 
financed  in  1942. 

Vessels  have  been  reconditioned  and  put  back  into  service  in  the  coastal 
trade,  and  wooden  schooners  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  for  this 
purpose. 

Housing 

A  plan  for  the  construction  of  workmen's  houses,  involving  an  investment 
of  200,000,000  pesos,  has  been  approved,  and  building  operations  are  progressing. 

Industrial  Development 

The  Corporation  for  the  Development  of  Production  has  continued  its 
efforts  to  co-ordinate  industrial  output  and  has  supplied  the  necessary  funds 
to  begin  manufacturing  projects  considered  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the 
country.  It  has  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries  that  private 
enterprise  has  been  unable  to  undertake  owing  to  the  heavy  investment  required 
and  the  long  period  of  time  before  adequate  returns  could  be  realized. 
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FUTURE  OF  WORLD  TRADE 

J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  26,  1944. — A  sub-committee  of  the  British  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  a  report  embodying 
the  results  of  a  study  of  the  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  be  encountered  on  the 
international  economic  front  in  the  post-war  period  and  making  suggestions  for 
their  solution. 

In  brief  the  report  recommends  the  adoption  of  an  economic  code  setting 
forth  the  principles  of  good  and  harmonious  international  trade  relationships 
open  to  adherence  by  all  right-minded  countries.  Prominent  among  these 
principles  are  the  scaling  down  of  trade  barriers  and  the  arranging  for  regular 
friendly  consultation  between  countries  before  important  decisions  are  made 
on  matters  of  mutual  economic  interest.  Above  all,  according  to  the  report, 
"fundamental  change  of  heart  is  required,  with  a  recognition  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  neighbour  is  bound  up  with  one's  own  prosperity." 

The  report  urges  the  general  adoption  of  a  policy  of  economic  expansion 
through  the  re-establishment  of  a  world  market  in  which  world  prices  rule  for 
all  essential  materials.  Only  so,  it  is  submitted,  can  "access  on  equal  terms  to 
trade  and  raw  materials"  be  generally  assured. 

The  committee  lay  great  stress  on  the  need  for  restoration  of  private  enter- 
prise and  advocate  that  controls  necessary  during  the  war  and  transition  period 
should  be  progressively  relaxed,  so  that  the  world  market  and  private  enterprise 
may  in  time  replace  them.  Where  international  cartels  are  deemed  necessary 
for  special  reasons,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  subject  to  government  super- 
vision and  to  registration  by  an  international  authority. 

The  Committee  propose  the  formation  of  new  administrative  machinery 
to  give  effect  to  their  recommendations.    Four  main  activities  are  proposed: 

1.  A  joint  technical  commission  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  economic  code. 

2.  An  international  tribunal  to  adjudicate  all  complaints  brought  under  the 

provisions  of  the  code  and  to  register  international  cartels  and  arrange- 
ments. 

3.  An  international  credit  institution  to  promote  the  stabilization  of 

exchanges  and  create  short-term  credits  to  countries  in  need  of  them. 

4.  An  international  investment  commission  designed  to  guide  the  flow  of 

capital  into  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the  world. 

Export  Trade 

In  a  supplement  to  the  report  on  United  Kingdom  post-war  export  trade 
the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that,  assuming  that  expansionist  policies  are  adopted 
throughout  the  world,  the  best  policy  to  be  followed  in  relation  to  the  United 
Kingdom's  exports  after  the  war  should  not  be  the  self-defeating  one  of  trying 
to  enlarge  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  world  trade  by  the  use  of  political 
weapons.  On  the  contrary  the  United  Kingdom's  interest  demands  a  liberal 
policy  of  pursuing,  in  conformity  with  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  other  commit- 
ments of  state,  the  maximum  practicable  expansion  of  world  trade  and  the 
opening  of  the  world's  markets  to  the  competition  of  United  Kingdom  goods 
on  their  merits,  and  the  maximum  practicable  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
production  and  sale  of  those  goods.  Such  a  policy,  while  offering  the  best 
chances  on  balance  for  United  Kingdom  exports,  carries  its  obligations  also  of 
permitting  fair  competition  from  foreign  goods  within  the  domestic  market 
and  accepting  some  international  arbitration  on  what  is  "fair".  It  is  a  hard 
path  and  one  which  makes  great  demands  upon  the  magnanimity  and  foresight 
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of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  other  governments.  Yet, 
on  reflection,  those  demands  are  no  greater  than  the  corresponding  demands 
made  upon  the  forebearance  and  magnanimity  of  the  same  governments  by  any 
alternative  program  resting  upon  the  wide-spread  "regulation"  of  trade  by 
quota  and  price  agreements,  •  The  growth  of  United  Kingdom  exports  which 
must  accompany  the  restoration  and  raising  of  its  real  average  standard  of  living 
cannot  be  obtained  by  attempting  to  seize  a  greater  proportion  of  a  world  trade 
which  fails  to*  expand. 

International  Trade  Statistics 

The  report  contains  an  interesting  appendix  directing  attention  to  the  need 
for  statistical  machinery,  more  complete  and  more  systematic  than  has  hitherto 
been  available,  for  the  accurate  assessment  of  the  world's  economic  health  and 
for  the  deeper  understanding  of  the  trade  cycle  and  efforts  to  modify  it.  Three 
things  are  equally  demanded;  namely: 

1.  That  compilation  of  statistical  information  be  undertaken  by  at  least 

the  principal  industrial  countries  in  a  form  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  for  all  of  them. 

2.  That  the  separate  compilations  be  capable  of  being  readily  assembled 

into  a  comprehensive  world  table. 

3.  That  the  compilation  be  reasonably  full,  accurate  and  up-to-date. 

The  standardization  of  national  statistics  for  comparative  purposes  (e.g. 
definition,  form  of  tabulation,  etc.)  is  also  essential,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
authors  of  the  report  recommend  that  international  machinery  be  established. 

POST-WAR  PLANNING  ORGANIZATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  May  12,  1944. — The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  announced 
the  setting  up  of  a  state  organization  for  national  development  to  examine  and 
co-ordinate  all  proposals  relating  to  post-war  problems.  In  making  this 
announcement,  the  Acting  Prime  Minister  stated,  that  "already  much  has  been 
done  by  various  Departments  of  State,  under  co-ordinate  direction,  to  survey 
the  potentialities  of  the  future.  The  rearrangement  of  administrative  machinery 
now  decided  upon  will  ensure  that  the  plans  and  other  proposals  relating  to 
post-war  problems  emanating  from  all  sources  will  be  studied  by  officers  specially 
selected  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  and  will  eventually  be 
welded  into  one  composite  national  plan  for  consideration  by  the  Government". 
A  chief  executive  officer  will  be  appointed  very  shortly  for  the  new  organization. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  a  number  of  specially 
qualified  officers  drawn  from  government  departments  and  possessing  wide 
knowledge  and  experience.  A  small  staff  of  research  officers  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  study  of  particular  problems  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
central  organization. 

The  central  body  is  designed  primarily  to  deal  with  the  coming  problems 
of  reconstruction,  the  rapid  rehabilitation  of  members  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  livelihood  of  the  great  mass  of  civilians,  which  has  been 
diverted  to  many  war  activities.  The  most  important  of  these  is  deemed  to 
be  the  restoration  of  industry  to  a  peacetime  basis  during  the  trying  times 
ahead  when  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  a  heavy 
demand  for  goods. 

It  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  number  of  combined  committees,  which  will  call 
for  expert  assistance  from  organizations  outside  government  departments,  in 
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order  to  provide  the  widest  outlook  and  the  broadest  possible  basis  to  plan  for 
the  future.  These  committees  will  include  one  on  construction  and  another  on 
power  development  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Works,  one  on 
agricultural  development  under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  one  on  rehabili- 
tation and  personnel  under  the  Minister  for  Rehabilitation.  Other  committees 
are  to  deal  with  transport,  immigration  and  labour,  imports  and  shipping, 
industrial  development  and  commerce,  and  distribution.  Additional  committees 
will  be  set  up  as  the  organization  develops.  All  committees  will  be  representa- 
tive of  the  appropriate  societies  and  organizations  which  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  particular  problems.  The  sub-committees,  which 
will  be  created  to  deal  with  specific  aspects  of  the  general  problems,  will  make 
full  use  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  technical  and  professional  men. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  May  20,  1944.— In  a  report  on  this  subject  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2064  (August  21,  1943),  page  151,  the 
general  growth  of  industry  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  reviewed,  but  statistical 
amplification  was  lacking.  This  is  now  made  available  by  the  recent  publication 
of  the  census  of  industrial  production  for  the  years  1938  to  1942,  so  that  this 
report  is  complementary  to  the  earlier  one. 

The  first  complete  census  of  industry  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  taken  in 
1938.  Since  then  the  data  have  been  collected  annually  but,  because  of  difficul- 
ties attributable  to  wartime  conditions,  its  collection  has  been  voluntary  instead 
of  compulsory.  Nevertheless  it  is  considered  that  the  resulting  information 
used  in  this  report  is  reasonably  close  to  that  expected  from  a  compulsory 
census. 

Principal  Commodities  Produced 

The  facts  of  primary  interest  are  those  regarding  the  values  and  quantities 
of  the  principal  commodities  produced.  These  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table  showing  statistics  of  production  in  1938.  1940  and  1942.  Without  disclos- 
ing the  details  of  the  business  done  by  some  individual  firms,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  separately  the  production  of  some  important  items  (e.g.  beer,  wheat, 
flour,  matches,  etc.)  because  each  of  these  is  produced  by  only  one  or  two  firms. 
For  this  reason  figures  of  output  of  some  items  have  had  to  be  included  in 
rather  large  groups,  as  exemplified  in  the  following  table: 

Principal  Commodities  Produced  in  Southern  Rhodesia 

Quantities  and  Values 

Commodity  Unit 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco — 

Bread  ,  £ 

1,000  lbs. 

Cakes  and  other  flour  confectionery  £ 

1,000  lbs. 

Sugar  and  sugar  confectionery,  jams,  jelly  powders, 

etc  f 

Maize  meal  £ 

1,000  lbs. 

Grist  milling  £ 

Foodstuffs  for  animals  and  cereals  ground  or  other- 
wise prepared,  n.e.e  £ 

Meat,  frozen,  chilled  and  preserved  £ 

1,000  lbs. 

Bacon  and  ham   .  .•  £ 

1,000  lbs. 


1938 

1940 

1942 

150.670 
10.302 
59.337 
1,053 

171,267 
11.215 
59.289 
1,661 

248,968 
17.421 
88.766 
2,843 

194,032 
348.119 
106.920 
9,301 

266.233 
500.159 
145,764 
12,324 

486,616 
716.774 
194.240 
11,544 

306,057 
356.138 
19,594 
54.098 
1,020 

321.122 
525,450 
30,879 
57,119 
1.083 

444,719 
472.216 
22,809 
121,574 
1,996 
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Quantities  and  Values 

Commodity                          Unit  1938  1940  1942 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco — Con. — ■ 

Meat  fats  -and  lard  £  8,198  15,145  16,292 

1,000  lbs.  200  601  615 

Meat,  salted  and  cured  (sausages)  £  10,216  12,756  21.420 

1,000  .lbs.  300  375  569 

Other  meat  products  £  32,262  13,519  62.103 

Animal  and  pastoral  products  £  52,309  60,340  97,722 

Butter,  creamery  and  blended  £  77,103  106,566  118,308 

1,000  lbs.  940  1,433  1,415 

Cheese,  all  kinds  £  20.841  20,696  17,463 

1,000  lbs.  369  403  326 

Ice  £  6,655  2,576  2,645 

Icecream  V,  ..£  "3,690  10,119  11,932 

Other  dairy  products  £  4,747  6.411  6,482 

Aerated  and  mineral  waters  and  fruit  juices  ..    ..£  43,088  41,884  61,515 
Brewing,  malting  and  bottling  of  beer  and  spirits, 

sauces,  chutneys.  etc  £  235,560  335,995  680,562 

Tobacco  manufactures;  tobacco  grading  and  packing  £  415.301  512,576  812,879 
Fertilizers,  chemicals,  soaps,  etc. — 

Bonemeal,  meatmeal,  etc   1'V-28  5,'  73  ,d,.04 

Fertilizers,  chemicals  and  explosives  £  207,859  256,819  204,616 

Other  products  £  3.910  7,259  10,999 

Soap,  all  kinds  £  81,015  107.981  157,013 

1,000  lbs.  6,797  7,218  8,218 
Animal   and    vegetable    oils    and    products  (including 

candles)  £  83,511  66,666  203,805 

Clothing  and  canvas  work,  etc. — 

Clothing  and  canvas  goods  £  121.311  146,634  223,563 

Work  done  on  material  supplied  £  17,990  15,568  17,614 

Footwear,  leather  and  fibre  goods — 

Boots  and  shoes,  plimsolls,  fibre  suitcases,  sadlery 

and  harness,  etc  £  9.259  42,083  69,729 

Repair  of  leather- goods  £  6,439  4,961  7,581 

Metal  manufacturing  and  engineering: 

Metal  manufacturer  £  204,320  391,348  328.982 

Motor  and  cycle  repairs — 

Private  establishments  £  208.813  147,440  128.021 

Other  establishments  £  44.635  39.379  69,951 

TOther  engineering  work  £  647,217  759,131  905,653 

Wood  and  timber — 

Furniture  and  cabinetware  £  58,557  92,480  66,565 

Brushware.  upholsterv,   and  repairs  to  furniture, 

etc  £  13  615  37.652  50.180 

Wagons  and  carts  and  repair  work  £  53,909  54.520  59,555 

Sawmilling  and  joinery  £  158,111  165,172  253,428 

Building  materials — 

Building  and  fire  bricks  (for  sale)  ..£  65.014  88,395  86,196 

1.000's  27.762  34,473  35,426 
Tiles,  cement,  pre-cast  concrete  and  other  building 

materials  (including  road  metal)  £  222,709  216,111  249,331 

Printing  and  paper  manufactures — 

Printed     matter     (including    newspapers,     books,  * 

binding  and  iobprinting)  £  317.970  317,014  314.713 

Lithographic  printing  £  2.576  3.928  3.936 

Stationery,  cardboard  boxes  and  paper  bags,  etc.  £  20.924  27,031  39,257 
Ot^er  factory  trades — 

Drycleaning  and  laundering.  .    ..    >  £  23,613  36.624  80.289 

Vulcanizing  and  re-treading  £  15.402  27,293  42  533 

Miscellaneous   (matches,  coke  and  ore-roasting)  .. £  123,212  197,614  234,124 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  products  are  essentially  basic  and  the  primary 
typos  of  goods  used  for  food,  clothing  and  housing.  There  is  little  or  no  produc- 
tion of  types  associated  with  a  high  degree  of  industrialization.  In  short, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  with  a  white  population  of  between  60,000  and  70,000,  has 
not  over-extended  industrialization  but  produces  mainly  those  goods  which  are 
needful  and  which  can  be  prepared  without  the  use  of  complicated  processes. 

Number  and  Capacity  of  Establishment 

The-  available  statistics  make  possible  the  examination  of  industrialization 
from  another  angle.  The  number  of  establishments,  the  cost  of  material,  fuel, 
etc..  the  net  output,  and  the  total  number  of  employees  in  each  trade  group  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Number  and  Capacity  of  Southern  Rhodesian  Establishments 

Number     Cost  of  Total 
Trade  Group  of  Estab-  Materials,        Net  Numbers 

lishmemts  Fuel,  etc.       Output  Employed 

Factory  and  workshop  trades — 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  trades — 


(i)  Sugar,  baking  and  confectionery,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  trades: 

1938   

30 

£  227,204 

£  123,897 

760 

1940   

33 

368,603 

128,186 

795 

1942   

33 

615,387 

212,170 

1,012 

(ii)  Grain  milling  trade: 

1938   

23 

536,244 

127.687 

832 

1940   

22 

650.903 

182,212 

868 

1942   

19 

1,043,944 

128,505 

1,005 

(iii)  Bacon    curing,    meat    freezing  and 
preserving  trades: 

1938   

5 

432,329 

106,764 

883 

1940   

4 

590,484 

121,187 

1,014 

1942   

4  ■ 

612,190 

205,315 

1,013 

(iv)  Butter,  cheese  and  ice  trades: 

1938   

13 

76,142 

36.205 

220 

1940   

12 

98,437 

47,440 

262 

1942   

11 

106,612 

49,895 

243 

(v)  Brewing,  malting,  wholesale  bottling, 
mineral  water,  and  allied  trades: 

1938   

11 

78.027 

201.341 

317 

12 

104,046 

273.833 

375 

1942   

12 

249,499 

489,371 

691 

(vi)  Tobacco  and  tobacco  packing  trades: 

11 

111,386 

303.915 

1,897 

11 

138.691 

373.885 

2.593 

1  OAO 

J  Z 

ZZ4,UoU 

Ooo,  /  yy 

1  K1  ± 
o,0  /  "± 

Chemicals,  fertilizers,  soap  and  allied  trades — 

(i)  Chemicals,   fertilizers,   paints  and 

explosive  trades: 

1938   

6 

138,237 

67,236 

188 

1940   

7 

178,147 

63.145 

226 

1942   

G 

163,499 

53,140 

220 

(ii)  Oils,  seed-crushing,  soap,  perfumes, 

candlos.  polishes  and  allied  trades: 

7 

115.442 

44.936 

368 

Q 

o 

■\  AO  QQ  PC 
14O.OO0 

OK  Q  "1  Q 

A7A 

8 

OO  A  "7  1  O 

ZZ4,/  lz 

1  OQ  1  C\K 

lzOjiyo 

OOZ 

Leather  arid  clothing  trades — 

(i)  Clothing  trade: 

moo 

yu.i  is 

AO.  1  QQ 

i  noo 
1  ,uzz 

1  OAO 

1  Q 

iy 

^  nn  aqa 

fil  04.Q 

951 

into 

ZZ 

1  £>1  QOO 

10l,OZZ 

I  y  .o04 

i  nn7 

(ii)  Hides   and   skins:   boot  and  shoe 

and  leather  goods  trades: 

i  noo 

1Z 

7  A  Q.A 

1 ,404: 

Q  0 1  A 

O.Z  1  4 

1  **7 

lot 

Q 

o 

ZO.Uwn 

OO  OOQ 

ZZ.Uoo 

iyo 

7 

A  O  m  A 

42,1)14 

on  one 

oO,zyo 

OOQ 
ZZo 

Metal  manufacturing  trades — 

95 

251.800 

380,627 

2  333 

no 

A  ftQ  A  FI1 
41)0.401 

AQA  QQ1 

o.olo 

1942   

89 

a  no  i  no 
4Uo.iyz 

o4o,y  lo 

a  nno 

Wood  and  furniture  trades — 

(i)  Furniture   upholstery   and  brush- 

y 

07  KAO 

Z 1 .04/ 

oa  noi 
no.Ool 

onn 

zuy 

11 

59.1 00 

kg  onn 
Oo.oUU 

QA  0 
.S4Z 

9 

tzi  >4 on 
0  /  ,4zU 

A  K  1  A  O 

40,14o 

oOU 

(ii)  Carriage,  cart  and  wagon  trades: 

1938   .'  ..  .. 

11 

25.402 

28.307 

146 

1940   

9 

26.619 

27.901 

123 

1942  .   \. 

9 

28.411 

31.144 

147 

Building  materials  trade — 

1938   

22 

105.986 

149.543 

1.578 

1940   

20 

113.704 

165  300 

1.828 

1942   

19 

124,255 

181,435 

1,708 

Paper,  printing,  bookbinding  and  stationery 

trades — 

1938   

12 

89.498 

249.396 

598 

1940   

12 

106.950 

237  095 

579 

1942   

12 

106,229 

247,641 

569 
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Number 

Cost  of 

Total 

Trade  Group 

of  Estab- 

Materials, 

Net 

Numbers 

lishments 

Fuel,  etc. 

.Output 

Employed 

8.  Miscellaneous — 

1938   

19  i 

.  103.334 

£  181,532 

3,306 

1940   

20 

80,169 

243,169 

3.791 

1942   

. .  . .  22 

132,074 

386,335 

5,191 

Total  factory  and  workshop  trades — - 

1938   

303 

2,466,000 

2,095,000 

14,794 

1940   

300 

3,194,000 

2,574,000 

17,729 

1942   

294 

4,293,000 

3,518,000 

21,523 

The  foregoing  figures  are  indicative  of  interesting  general  trends.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  for  the  number  of  factories  and  workshops  to  decrease; 
but  the  value  of  aggregate  net  output  has  increased  by  nearly  70  per  cent,  and 
the  total  number  of  employees  by  over  45  per  cent  in  five  years.  The  exigencies 
of  wartime  conditions  have  undoubtedly  facilitated  this  growth,  but  the  per- 
ceptible movement  toward  consolidation,  although  probably  unintentional,  may 
be  finding  a  substantial  basis  of  operation,  and  industry  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  meet  difficulties  more  firmly  than  might  have  been  possible  some 
years  ago.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  work  directly  related  to  wartime 
activities  has  been  excluded  from  the  statistics  as  far  as  possible. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  the  greater  development,  as 
reflected  by  net  output  and  the  number  of  employees,  it  is  in  the  essential  pro- 
duction of  food  (and  tobacco),  clothing,  and  building  material,  while  in  the 
more  ancillary  trades,  such  as  fertilizers  and  printing,  is  proportionately  less. 
More  specifically,  the  industrial  groups  showing  the  most  rapid  development 
between  1938  and  1942  are  those  related  to  the  oils,  seed-crushing,  soap,  perfumes, 
candles,  polishes,  and  allied  trades  and  to  hides  and  skins,  boots  and  shoes  and 
leather  goods  generally.  The  only  group  showing  a  decrease  is  that  included  in 
the  chemicals,  fertilizers,  paints,  and  explosives  trades. 

The  substantial  position  of  industry  in  the  whole  economy  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  indicated  by  three  facts  drawn  from  the  census.  In  the  first  place, 
in  1942  industry,  provided  a  direct  market  for  £5,894,000  worth  of  fuel  and 
materials,  of  which  the  factory  and  workshop  trades  accounted  for  £4,293,000. 

Secondly,  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  factory  and  workshop  trades 
was  21,523  in  1942  and  comprised  2,466  whites  and  18,833  natives.  Including 
building  construction,  public  utilities,  etc.,  the  total  number  employed  was 
44,777,  of  which  39.114  were  natives  and  5,367  were  whites.  In  comparison 
there  were  2,412  whites  engaged  in  mining  and  4,138  in  farming. 

Finally,  the  total  net  output  of  the  factory  and  workshop  trades,  valued  at 
£3.518,000,  added  to  the  total  net  output  of  building  construction,  public  utilities, 
etc.,  gives  an  aggregate  net  output  valued  at  £5,988,000  from  all  secondary 
industry  in  1942.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  was  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  gross  value  of  mineral  production  of  £9,377,000  and  slightly  less  than  the 
estimated  gross  value  of  agricultural  output  (from  farms  owned  by  the  white 
population)  of  £6,400,000. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS  IN  1942 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  currency  of  British  Honduras  is  based  on  the  United  States  gold  dollar; 
import  values  are  c.i.f.) 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  10,  1944. — The  total  value  of  imports  into  British 
Honduras  in  the  calendar  year  1942,  of  which  details  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, was  83,963,841  as  against  $3,751,950  in  1941,  $3,318,070  in  1940  and 
13,532,059  in  1939.   The  effect  of  wartime  conditions  on  the  Colony's  commerce 
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is  indicated  by  a  comparison  between  these  figures  and  those  for  the  four  years 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  commodity  values  were  much 
lower;  in  1938  the  total  was  $4,004,091;  in  1937,  $3,981,249;  in  1936,  $5,686,648; 
and  in  1935,  $4,375,838.  There  has  been  a  considerable  quantitive  decline  in 
the  Colony's  import  trade. 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  imports  during  the  past  three  years- 
from  the  chief  countries  of  origin: 


Imports  into  British  Honduras 


1942 

1941 

1940 

$  205,473 

$  332,082 

$  400.991 

146,100 

287,055 

356,818 

Other  British  Empire  countries   .  .  . 

165,175 

183,340 

144,029 

1,970.784 

1,610,890 

1,187.331 

1,225,947 

1,155,514 

992,562 

250,362 

183,069 

236,339 

Total  

$3,963,841 

$3,751,950 

$3,318,070 

Imports  from  Mexico  consisted  chiefly  of  chicle  gum  and  mahogany  logs. 
The  proximity  of  British  Honduras  to  the  southern  United  States  is  the  main 
reason  for  that  country's  preponderant  position  in  the  Colony's  import  trade. 

Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 
The  Colony's  import  trade  in  1942  by  commodity  groups  was  as  follows: 


Food,  drink  and  tobacco   $1,252,801 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured   1,076,114 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   1,625,688 

Animals  and  birds,  not  for  food   8,558 

Bullion  and  specie   680 


Total   $3,963,841 


Details  of  Principal  Items  of  Import 

Details  of  the  larger  items  of  import  in  1942,  classified  under  the  main 
headings,  with  quantities,  values  and  countries  of  origin  in  each  case,  are  as 
follows: 

FOOD,  DRINK  AND  TOBACCO 

Butter  and  Substitutes.— For  butter  the  total  was  1,039  cwt.  ($39,269)  :  Australia,  839  cwt, 
($29,271);  New  Zealand,  165  cwt.  ($8,327) ;  Canada,  32  cwt,  ($1,582).  Butter  substitutes 
totalled  1,720  cwt,  ($26,118),  of  which  about  85  per  cent  was  supplied  from  Jamaica. 

Grain:  (a)  Flour.— The  total  was  45,960  bags  of  196  pounds  ($220,726).  of  which  45,363 
bags  ($217,192)  <came  from  the  United  States  and  the  small  remainder  from  Canada. 

Other  Grain  Products. — Large  items  under  this  heading  were:  rice.  (16.530  cwt.,  $93,690), 
from  Burma  and  also  from  some  neighbouring  Central  American  republics;  corn  (20.453 
cwt.,  $66,401),  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico  with  small  quantities  from  Jamaica;  beans  or 
peas  (6,165  cwt.,  $54,331),  the  United  States  being  the  largest  shipper;  and  other  cereal 
foods,,  (1,082  cwt.,  $11,562),  chiefly  breakfast  foods,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Lard  and  its  Substitutes. — Total,  6.307  cwt.  ($101,775),  of  which  Jamaica  was  the  chief 
country  of  origin,  followed  closely  by  the  United  States. 

Meat  Products. — As  formerly,  this  was  an  appreciable  item  of  the  Colony's  import 
trade,  receipts  of  all  kinds  totalling  4,038  cwt,  valued  at  $84,533.  The  principal  items  in 
order  of  importance,  with  the  chief  countries  of  origin  indicated,  were : 

(a)  Barrelled  Pork  (not  Mess;.— Total,  2,077  cwt.  ($38,972):  United  States,  2,029 
cwt.  ($38,248). 

(b)  Canned  Meat.— Total,  868  cwt.  ($17,906):  Argentina,  471  cwt.  ($9,973);  United 
States,  230  cwt,  ($6,499) ;  this  item  is  classified  as  "meat,  preserved  in  tins  or  bottles". 

(c)  Meat,  Smoked  or  Cured,  including  Bacon  and  Ham. — Total,  347  cwt.  ($12,076) : 
United  States,  234  cwt.  ($9,505);  Argentina,  111  cwt,  ($2,541). 
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(d)  Beef,  Salted,  in  Barrels.— Total,  557  cwt.  ($11,159):  United  States,  491  cwt.  (810,179;. 

(e)  Pork,  Mess,  in  Barrels.— Total,  228  cwt.  ($4,200)  :  United  States,  105  cwt.  ($2,036) ; 
Canada,  78  cwt.  ($1,420). 

(f)  Meat,  Fresh,  Chilled.— Total,  10  cwt.  ($220),  entirely  from  Guatemala. 

Milk,  Preserved,  Unskimmed  (a)  Sweetened.— Total,  9,411  cwt.  ($144,361):  United 
States,  7,884  cwt.  ($122,827);  Cuba,  849  cwt.  ($12,848);  Canada,  281  cwt.  ($4,620);  Mexico, 
397  cwt,  ($4,066). 

(b)  Unsweetened.— Total.  3,704  cwt.  ($46,807):  United  States,  2,746  cwt.  ($33,018); 
Canada,  957  cwt.  ($13,789). 

(c)  Powdered.— Total,  229  cwt.  ($11,483)  :  United  States,  174  cwt.  ($9.437) ;  Canada, 
42  cwt.  ($1,841);  Guatemala,  13  cwt.  ($205). 

Provisions,  Unenumerated.— Total,  $42,312:  United  States,  $34,100;  Canada,  $5,673; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,574. 

Salt,  Coarse.— Total,  10,773  cwt,  ($10,339) ;  entirely  from  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
8  cwt.  of  table  salt  were  brought  in  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sugar,  Refined.— -Total,  3,066  cwt.  ($12,644)  :  Jamaica,  920  cwt.  ($3,974) ;  Mexico,  986 
cwt.  ($3,507);  Guatemala,  781  cwt.  ($3,407);  Cuba,  357  cwt.  ($1,620). 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured  (a)  Black  Leaf '.—Total,  44,322  pounds  ($11,121),  entirely 
from  the  United  States;  this  grade  is  commonly  called  "Black  Tiger". 

(b)  Other  Leaf.— Total,  30,978  pounds  ($8,540):  two-thirds  from  the  United  States;  one- 
third  from  Mexico. 

(c)  Cigarettes.— Total,  12,304  pounds  ($12,045):  more  than  half  from  the  United  States; 
remainder  from  Mexico  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  addition,  small  quantities  of  pipe  tobacco  and  cigars  were  imported. 

Vegetables.— In  the  aggregate  the  imports  were,  as  usual,  appreciable,  because  truck- 
farming  is  not  carried  on  in  British  Honduras  to  any  great  extent.  Total  imports  in  1942 
were  7,194  cwt.  valued  at  $44,938,  of  which  most  were  fresh:  imports  of  canned  vegetables, 
which  are  included  in  these  figures,  totalled  851  cwt.  ($9,540),  being  supplied  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  States.  Of  fresh  vegetables  the  largest  trade  was  in  potatoes  (total.  3,411  cwt,. 
S15.666)  and  onions  (total,  2.328  cwt.,  $15,120),  practically  all  the  imports  of  both  coming 
from  the  United  States.  This  also  applies  to  unenumerated  fresh  vegetables,  of  which  the 
total  was  496  cwt.  valued  at  $3,475.  Garlic  was  brought  in  to  the  extent  of  106  cwt.  valued 
at  81,137,  mainly  from  Guatemala. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

The  chief  item  imported  under  this  category  was  lumber,  of  which  imports  of  the  dressed 
type  totalled  22,186  cubic  feet  ($14,877),  the  United  States  being  practically  the  only  supplier. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Wearing  Apparel. — Excluding  hats,  which  are  separately  classified,  this  heading  comprises 
neckties  and  collars,  shirts,  vests,  singlets  and  other  articles  of  men's  underwear,  and 
unspecified  items.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1942  was  $39,436.  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  to  a  value  of  $29,760;  the  United  Kingdom,  $6,125;  Canada,  $1,529  (chiefly  men's 
underwear) ;  and  Hong  Kong,  $1,108.   Women's  and  children's  dresses  were  important  items. 

Bags  and  Sacks  for  Packing  Domestic  Produce. — Total,  53,200  in  number  ($10,632),  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  and  India  in  about  equal  proportions;  these  were  jute  sacks. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Total,  5,286  dozen  pairs  ($85,915),  consisting  mostly  of  ordinary  leather 
articles  and  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear,  imports  of  which  were  2.790  dozen  pairs  ($56,322) 
and  2,024  dozen  pairs  ($18,424)  respectively.  Boots  and  shoes  made  entirely  of  rubber 
totalled  332  dozen  pairs  ($8,658),  and  the  relatively  small  remainder  consisted  of  articles  made 
partly  of  rubber.  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  of  ordinary  leather  footwear,  with  1,543 
dozen  pairs  ($20,341)  to  her  credit,  the  remainder  coming  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  This  was  also  the  case  in  respect  of  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  of 
which  Canada  shipped  891  dozen  pairs  ($7,990),  but  Guatemala  was  a  close  second  with 
786  dozen  pairs  ($7,805),  and  this  republic  likewise  had  the  bulk  of  the  moderate  business 
in  footwear  made  wholly  of  rubber,  supplying  181  dozen  pairs  ($5,640).  No  doubt  these 
imports  orginated  in  the  shoe  factory  established  in  Guatemala  some  time  ago  by  an  inter- 
nationally known  manufacturing  concern. 

Carnages  and  Other  Vehicles. — Motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors,  and  trucks  and  trailers 
for  lumbering  or  farming  purposes  were  the  chief  items  in  this  category,  the  United  States 
being  the  largest  supplier  in  each  case.  Of  the  first-named,  total  imports  were  5  units 
($5,205) ;  of  the  second,  6  ($13,209) ;  of  the  third,  13  ($77,131) ;  and  of  the  fourth,  $29,506 
in  value,  no  quantity  being  shown.  Parts  of  motor  cars  and  trucks  (except  tires  and  tubes) 
totalled  $4,917,  and  parts  of  tractors  $120,022,  likewise  mostly  from  the  United  States.  The 
total  for  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars  and  trucks  was  267  units  ($8,068),  mostly  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Cement.— Total,  347  tons  ($8,402) :  United  States,  295  tons  ($6,519) ;  Guatemala,  52  tons 
($1,883). 

Chemicals.— There  were  fair  imports  for  soap  manufacture,  aggregating  $32,806,  supplied 
by  the  United  States  and  Argentina;  for  other  chemicals  the  total  was  $15,465,  mainly  from 
the  former  country. 

Cordage,  Rope  and  Twine.— -Total.  674  cwt.  ($13,158) ;  chiefly  from  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  order. 

Cotton  Piece-goods. — Next  to  flour,  this  was  the  most  important  item,  in  respect  of 
value,  imported  into  British  Honduras  during  1942.  The  total  was  1,325,585  lineal  yards 
($209,882)  :  United  States,  827,934  yards  ($134,481) ;  Mexico,  379,306  yards  ($54,524) ;  United 
Kingdom,  111,987  yards  ($18,517);  Canada,  6,297  yards  ($2,334). 

For  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  consisting  of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets,  towels, 
handkerchiefs  and  some  other  articles  (but  not  hosiery)  the  total  value  was  $49,095,  with 
no  quantities  recorded,  the  United  States  being  credited  with  $31,527  and  the  United 
Kingdom  with  $14,739. 

Electrical  Apparatus. — Radios  and  parts,  totalling  $6,480.  came  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States.  Other  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus  aggregated  $16,050,  of  which  the  United 
States'  share  was  $8,843,  Mexico's,  $5,482;  and  Canada's,  $1,468. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery  .—Total,  $20,767:  United  States,  $18,066;  United  Kingdom, 
$2,384. 

Hardware. — The  total  for  enamelware  was  $4,813;  for  typewriters,  19  units  ($1  329); 
and  for  other  kinds,  $32,056;  the  United  States  was  the  chief  supplier  of  each  item.  Of  the 
unspecified  kinds,  however,  consisting  chiefly  of  shelf  hardware,  kitchenware,  and  kindred 
items,  Canada  supplied  to  a  value  $5,278  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $4,022. 

Hats  and  Caps.— Total,  5,074  dozen  ($27,117) :  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
were,  in  that  order,  the  chief  countries  of  origin. 

Hosiery. — Imports  of  cotton  hosiery  totalled  2.908  dozen  pairs  ($6,424),  of  which  1,844 
dozen  ($3,730)  came  from  Canada  and  practically  all  the  remainder  from  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  for  silk  and  rayon  hosiery  was  1,377  dozen 
pairs  ($4,193),  supplied  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Mexico. 

Implements  and  Tools. — Those  for  agriculture  were  imported  to  a  total  value  of  $9,822, 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  kinds,  totalling 
$5,965,  originated  mostly  in  the  United  States. 

Machinery. — The  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  totalled  $32,155  and  comprised 
the  following  types:  agricultural,  electric  lighting,  marine,  sawmill,  sewing,  other  industrial 
and  manufacturing,  sugar,  and  printing.  The  most  important  was  marine  machinery,  for 
which  the  total  was  19  tons  ($15,609)  ;  next  was  electric-lighting  machinery,  $7,191 ;  unspeci- 
fied industrial  and  manufacturing,  $4,858;  and  sewing-machines  and  parts,  $2,388.  Imports 
under  the  other  sub-heads  were  small. 

Matches.— Total,  15,355  gross  boxes  ($11,954) ;  mostly  from  the  United  States. 

Medicines  and  Drugs—  Imports  of  these  goods  are  normally  substantial,  and  the  most 
important  items  imported  in  1942.  as  previously,  was  "unspecified  kinds",  consisting  mostly 
of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  the  total  value  was  $37,313,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  credited  with  $23,439,  the  United  Kingdom  with  $8,212,  and  Canada  with  $4,928.  In 
addition,  there  were  imports  of  quinine,  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  totalling  8,023 
ounces  ($5,317),  and  of  vaccine,  lymph  and  serum  (from  the  United  States  chiefly),  $412. 

Metals  and  Metal  Products. — This  general  category  comprises  the  following:  furniture, 
iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  clinches,  wire  (including  fencing  and  staples), 
rafting  chains  and  timber  dogs,  roofing  material  (including  guttering  and, drainage  pipes), 
copper  sheets  and  rods,  porcelain-enamelled  baths  and  lavatories,  wire  screening,  printing 
type,  baking  pots,  camp  ovens  and  other  camp  equipment,  fire  extinguishers,  peavies,  and 
unspecified  metal  manufactures.  Imports  aggregated  $31,944,  and  the  United  States  was 
on  the  whole  the  largest  supplier  except  of  unspecified  manufactures,  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  heavily  predominated  with  $10,461  to  her  credit  of  total  imports  valued  at  $12,621. 
Canada  had  the  most  valuable  share  of  the  trade  in  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  and  clinches, 
supplying  5  tons  ($2,758)  of  the  total  of  10  tons  ($3,874).  The  total  for  metal  furniture 
was  $2,784  (United  States,  $2,542),  and  of  rafting  chains  and  timber  dogs  $6,628,  the  United 
States  being  the  only  supplier.    Imports  of  the  other  items  were  not  extensive. 

Oils.— There  was  a  considerable  trade  in  this  product,  but  it  is  of  no  interest  to  Canada 
except  in  respect  of  linseed  oil  and  possibly  some  other  special  kinds.  The  total  value  of 
imports  was  $314,133,  comprising  Diesel  oil,  kerosene,  gasoline,  lubricating  and  linseed  oil, 
medicinal,  and  essential  oils.  Canada,  did  not  participate  except  to  a  small  extent  m  the 
imports  of  medicinal  and  essential  varieties. 

Paint  —Imports  of  dry  or  paste  paint  totalled  595  cwt.  ($8,323),  mostly  from  the  United 
States  The  total  for  ready-mixed  paints  was  677  cwt.  ($12,795),  the  United  States  being 
the  chief  country  of  origin;  however.  Canada  shipped  111  cwt.  ($2,835).  Imports  of  turpentine 
and  varnish,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  were  -relatively  small. 
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Paper. — Imports  of  playing  cards  totalled  1,236  packs  ($231),  and  Canada  was  the 
largest  individual  supplier;  the  total  for  exercise  and  copy  books  was  $2,218  (mainly  from 
the  United  Kingdom);  that  for  newsprint,  8  cwt.  ($101)  entirely  from  Canada.  Imports 
of  other  and  unspecified  kinds,  except  stationery,  aggregated  $36,974  in  value,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  credited  with  $25,310.  Canada  with  $5,822,  Mexico  with  $2,741,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  with  $2,532.  Wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  and  toilet  paper  were  the 
chief  items  in  this  category. 

Perfumery  and  Toilet  Preparations.— Total  value,  $19,447:  United  States,  $13,877; 
United  Kingdom,  $2,884;  Jamaica,  $2,441.    The  demand  is  mostly  for  cheap  kinds. 

Silk.  Manufactures. — The  total  for  rayon  piece-goods  was  $30,245  lineal  yards  ($9,486), 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  20,773  yards  ($5,488) ;  and  the  United  States.  9,467 
yards  ($3,995).  Other  rayon  manufactures,  excluding  hosiery,  totalled  $3,003  in  value,  of 
which  Japan  is  credited  with  $1,220.  the  United  States  with  $976,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
with  $794.    There  were  also  negligible  imports  of  pure  silk  piece-goods. 

Soap. — Imports  of  laundry  soap  totalled  1,006  cwt.  _  ($8,645),  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States.  Those  of  perfumed  or  medicated  varieties  (i.e.  toilet  soap)  totalled  13,033 
cwt.  ($31,038),  of  which  two-thirds  came  from  the  United  States  and  slightly  less  than  one- 
third  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Spirits. — Total,  $11,307;  the  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier.  Included  in  this 
category  are  dentifrices,  toilet  preparations  and  washes  ($1,191),  mostly  from  Jamaica. 

Toys  and  Games. — Total,  $2,226;  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Umbrellas  c,nd  Parasols. — Total,  $2,059;  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Wooden  Manufactures.— Furniture  totalled  $548,  and  other  kinds  $28,019,  the  United 
States  being  the  principal  supplier  in  each  case.  The  second  classification  includes  duty- 
free imports  aggregating  $24,305;  these  consisted  of  packages  (mainly  citrus  shooks)  for 
putting  up  the  Colony's  domestic  produce. 

Woollen  Manufactures. — Total  for  piece-goods,  7,749  lineal  yards  ($14,063),  entirely 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  for  other  woollen  manufactures,  $3,429,  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small  quantities  from  Canada 
and  Mexico.    Blankets  are  included  in  the  latter  heading. 

Uneumerajted  Manufactures.— Total.  $8,330:  United  States,  $5,558;  Canada,  $1,188; 
Mexico,  S766. 

Total  imports  under  the  general  heading,  "animals,  not  for  food"  were  valued  at 
$8,558,  and  consisted  mostly  of  asses  and  mules  and  cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  the 
neighbouring  republic  of  Honduras  being  the  chief  country  of  supply.  Bullion  and  specie 
were  brought  in  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  total  value  of  £680. 

Exports 
(Values  are  f.o.b.) 

The  aggregate  value  of  domestic  exports  from  British  Honduras  in  1942 
was  $1,252,318,  and  that  of  re-exports  was  $1,301,018,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$2,553,336.  The  principal  countries  of  destination  for  exports  during  the  past 
three  years  were  as  follows: 

Exports  from  British  Honduras 


1942  1941  1940 

United  States   $  995,322  $1,118,850  $  888,702 

Canada   110,602  352,107  162,986 

Jamaica  .  .   .  .  '   63,134  9,001  6,593 

Colombia   31,258     

United  Kingdom   27,444  241,696  551,040 

Mexico   16,177  14,894  8,408 

Other  countries   8,381  31,954  3,180 


Total   $1,252,318       $1,768,502  $1,620,909 


The  impact  of  war  conditions  upon  the  Colony's  export  trade  is  apparent 
from  the  foregoing  table.  The  chief  articles  shipped  were,  in  order  of  descending 
value,  mahogany  (logs  and  lumber),  chicle  gum,  grapefruit  pulp,  coconuts, 
copra,  bananas,  alligator  skins,  cohune  nuts,  tortoise  shell,  starch,  and  laundry 
soap.    Details  of  exports  of  these  items  are  as  follows: 

Mahogany. — Total  exports,  403,169  cubic  feet  ($407,584),  shipped  almost  entirelv  to 
the  United  States.    Exports  of  mahogany  lumber  totalled  131,353  cubic  feet  ($262.849) : 
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United  States,  82,634  cubic  feet  ($180,457);  Canada,  32,292  cubic  feet  ($57,325);  United 
Kingdom,  12,801  cubic  feet  ($20,157);  the  small  remainder  went  to  Jamaica  and  Grand 
Cayman. 

Chicle  Gum.— Total  903,070  pounds  ($356,202),  of  which  the  United  States  took  811,218 
pounds  ($305,204);  and  Canada.  91.852  pounds  ($50,998).  In  addition,  there  were  re-exports 
of  this  commodity,  mainly  to  the  United  States,  totalling  757,697  pounds  ($325,933),  Mexico 
being  the  original  source  of  supply. 

Grapefruit  Pulp.— Total,  15,315  cwt.  ($55,295) :  Jamaica,  14,313  cwt.  ($31,688) ;  United 
Kingdom,  1,002  cwt.  ($3,607). 

Coconuts— Total,  1,892,153  nuts  ($52,891),  shipped  entirely  to  the  United  States. 

Copra.— Total,  548,203  pounds  ($38^626)  :  Colombia,  398,236  pounds  ($31,258)  ;  the 
remainder  went  to  Mexico  and  Panama. 

Bananas.— Total,  97,114  bunches  ($34  083),  entirely  to  the  United  States.  Total  ship- 
ments of  bananas,  in  bunches,  in  the  four  previous  years  were:  1941.  337.499;  1940,  437,442; 
1939,  522,578;  1938,  776,172. 

Alligator  Skins.— Total,  161  cwt.  ($10,198),  entirely  to  the  United  States. 

Cohune  Nuts.— Total,  5,818  cwt.  ($6,962) :  United  States,  5131  cwt.  ($1,806) ;  the 
remainder  went  to  Panama  and  Mexico. 

Tortoise  Shell— Total,  1459  cwt.  ($2,344),  to  Jamaica. 

Starch.— Total,  338  cwt.  ($2,279),  entirely  to  Canada. 

Laundry  Soap.— Total,  887  cwt.  ($1,272),  chiefly  to  Mexico. 

The  chief  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1942  were:  bananas,  chicle  gum, 
coconuts,  cohune  nuts,  mahogany  logs,  and  alligator  sk'ins;  to  Canada:  chicle, 
mahogany  lumber,  and  starch;  to  Jamaica:  cedar  and  mahogany  lumber,  grape- 
fruit pulp,  and  tortoise  shell;  to  Colombia:  copra  only;  to  the  United  Kingdom: 
grapefruit  pulp,  and  mahogany  lumber;  and  to  Mexico:  copra,  cohune  nuts,  and 
laundry  soap. 

Re-exports 

Re-exports  continued  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  Colony's  trade,  but 
values  decreased  below  those  of  1941.  Of  the  total  value  for  1942,  amounting  to 
$1,301,018,  62-27  per  cent,  consisting  mainly  of  mahogany  logs  and  chicle  from 
Mexico,  went  to  the  United  States;  and  34-71  per  cent,  for  the  most  part  com- 
prising manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  Colony,  went  to  Mexico.  This 
adjacent  republic  carries  on  part  of  its  import  and  export  trade  through  British 
Honduras.  The  value  of  re-exports  from  British  Honduras  was  $1,589,044  in 
1941  and  $1,418,596  in  1940. 

Shipping 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  volume  of 
British  Honduras  shipping.  In  1942  the  total  shipping  tonnage  entered  was 
83,626  as  against  147,460  in  1941  and  260,723  in  1938.  For  tonnage  cleared  the 
figures  were  161',904  (1942);  275,673  (1941);  and  519,480  (1938). 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA:  ADDITION  TO  LIST  OF 

PRODUCTS  AFFECTED 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  4383,  effective  June  12,  1944,  hardwood  track 
shims,  included  in  Group  4  (Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper),  are  added  to 
the  list  of  commodities  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  except  under 
permit  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SUPPLY  MISSION 

The  address  of  the  New  Zealand  Supply  Mission,  appearing  on  page  18  of 
the  Seventh  Revision  of  the  Export  Permit  Regulations,  is  changed  to  read  as 
follows:    Director,  New  Zealand  Supply  Mission,  140  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Ireland 

Quotas  for  Footwear,  Ladies'  Felt  Hats,  and  Metal  Screws 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  June  6,  1944,  that,  by  three  orders  dated  May  25,  1944,  issued  by  the  Irish 
Government  under  the  Control  of  Imports  Acts  1934  and  1937,  further  import 
quotas  have  been  announced  as  follows  for  the  period  July  1  to  December  31, 
1944: 

The  quota  for  leather  boots  and  shoes  is  fixed  at  1,250,000  articles. 
The  new  allotment  for  ladies'  felt  hats  (under  14s.  lid.  each)  is  80,000 
articles. 

The  total  quota  for  certain  metal  screws  with  slotted  heads  and  tapered 
threads  is  50,000  gross,  of  which  48,000  gross  must  be  of  United  Kingdom  or 
Canadian  manufacture. 

All  the  foregoing  quotas  are  the  same  as  for  the  previous  six  months. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Validity  of  Import  Licences  and  Certificates  of  Essentiality 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg,  cables 
that  a  government  notice  of  June  16  provides  that  all  Union  of  South  Africa 
import  licences  and  certificates  of  essentiality  issued  prior  to  September  1, 
1943,  shall  be  valid  to  July  31,  1944,  only,  unless  renewed  by  the  Controller 
concerned  or  unless  the  goods  are  shipped  before  that  date. 

British  Guiana 

Bulk  Purchasing  Regulations  Modified 

Importers  were  notified  on  June  3  by  the  British  Guiana  Controller  of 
Supplies  and  Prices  that  licences  will  be  granted  to  import  through  commercial 
channels  the  following  goods  which  have  previously  been  subject  to  bulk  pur- 
chase by  the  Commodity  Control  Office:  brass  strainer  plates;  brass  wire  cloth; 
all  lead  items;,  all  zinc  items;  chains  (cattle,  dog,  and  anchor);  welding  rods 
(ferrous  and  non-ferrous)  ;  sanitary  fittings;  typewriters  from  North  America 
for  other  than  government  use;  rope;  fishing  gear  (cotton  seine  twine,  fish  hooks, 
and  tar);  automotive  spares;  machinery  and  spares  (except  tractors  and  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements). 

It  is  pointed  out  that  orders  already  placed  for  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
items  on  "bulk  purchase"  have  not  been  cancelled  but  are  outstanding  until 
special  notification  is  given  that  the  goods  will  not  be  supplied. 

Barbados 

Validity  of  Import  Licences 

The  Barbados  Controller  of  Supplies  issued  a  notice  on  May  13  providing 
that  import  licences  issued  in  respect  of  goods  which  do  not  arrive  in  the  Colony 
within  the  period  permitted  under  the  terms  are  no  longer  valid  and  should  be 
returned  to  the  Controller  of  Supplies  for  cancellation  or  renewal. 

The  notice  also  states  that  goods  which  may  arrive  subsequent  to  the 
expiration  of  the  validity  of  an  import  licence  will  be  allowed  entry  into  the 
Colony  within  such  times  and  conditions  as  may  be  determined. 
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Brazil 

Duty  on  Window-glass  Increased 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes  that  a 
Brazilian  decree-law  of  May  2,  1944,  increased  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of 
plain  white  glass  up  to  3-5  millimetres  thick,  that  is  to  say,  ordinary  window- 
glass.  The  duty  under  the  minimum  tariff  (which  applies  to  imports  from 
Canada)  was  increased  from  1  to  2  cruzeiros  per  kilogram  legal  weight  (from 
about  2-6  to  5-2  cents  Canadian  per  pound).  Under  the  general  tariff  the  rate 
was  increased  from  1-20  to  2-40  cruzeiros  per  kilogram  legal  weight.  The  new 
duties  were  applied  to  all  window-glass  awaiting  clearance  in  the  customs  houses 
of  Brazil. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  19,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  19,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  12,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.86S 

Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217  i 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Weekending  Weekending 
June  12  June  19 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
,9313 

.3304 

.2758 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.5879 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 


5300 
5760 


3.5440 
3.5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 

.2757 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.5879 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


Official 
Bank  Rate 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 

2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian.  9 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail— Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office— Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address'  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London.  % 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgoiv:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutier,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1944. 
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established    418 

External  trade,  summary  by  months 

49, 101,218,299,  401,475 

Footwear,  notice  to  Canadian  exporters 

to  the  British  West  Indies   205 

International  Monetary  Fund,  state- 
ment on  establishment   379 

Middle    East,    exports    of  civilian 

requirements   440 

Netherlands  West  Indies  and'  Dutch 
Guiana,  procedure  governing 
orders    378 

Publications,  list  of  departmental.  .14, 142, 

230,334,510 

Textiles,    refund    of    subsidies  on 

exports    14 

Trading    with    the    enemy:    list  of 

specified  persons  139,292,331,503 

Wheat,  world  situation  136,396,504 

Cheese 

See  Dairy  Produce 

Chile 

Development  program    225 

Exchange  control  regulations   57 

Foreign  trade  in  1942   134 

Jan.-June.  1943    351 

Industrial  development  plans   541 

Reports  of  Commercial  Attache  M.  J. 
Vechsler,  Santiago: 

December  17,  1943   114 

December  29,  1943   134 

February  16.  1944    225 

May  15,  1944   541 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

New  Zealand,  market   171 

Colombia 

Exoort  surplus.  Jan.-June,  1943    227 

Industrialization  in  wartime.....   269 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
M.  T.  Stewart,  Bogota: 
February  24,  1944    269 
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Corn 

Argentina,  crop  estimate  for  1944.  ...  396 
See  also  Grain 

Cuba 

Exchange  conditions   58,398 

Fish,  market  conditions  for  dried   308 

Flour,    subsidy    on    United  States 

exports    325 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  L. 
Mutter,  Havana: 

March  15,  1944   308 

March  29,  1944   325 

March  31,  1944    398 

Report  of  J.  E.  O'Neill,  Office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Havana: 
December  31,  1943   58 

D 

Dairy  Produce 

Australia,  production  and  exports  in 

.  1942-43    71 

Dominica 

See  British  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

Exchange  conditions   58.398 

Douglas  Fir 

See  Lumber  and  Timber 

Ecuador  E 

Economic  conditions,  wartime   328 

Exchange  conditions    35 

Eggs 

Ireland,  production  and  exports   321 

Egypt 

Tobacco,  duties  increased1   207 

El  Salvador 

Economic  conditions,  wartime   331 

Exchange  conditions    117 

Engines 

Australia,     production     of  internal 

combustion    9 

Exchange 

Conditions  in  foreign  countries: 

Argentina    207 

Brazil    160 

Cuba   58,398 

Dominican  Republic   58,398 

Ecuador    35 

El  Salvador    117 

Guatemala    117 

Haiti   58,398 

Honduras   118 

Mexico    117 

Peru   208 

Puerto  Rico   43,398 

United  States  Virgin  Islands  58,398 


Page 

Feedstuffs  F 

United    States,    temporary  duty-free 

entry  permitted    41 

Fish 

Newfoundland,   organization  "of  pro- 

.   duction  and1  marketing   263 

types  taken  and  methods  used   233 

United  States,  ceiling  prices  of  smelts 

reduced    124 

price   ceilings   on  Canadian  fresh- 
water  .  . .  286,  478 

retail  ceiling  prices  fixed  for  New 

York  area    153 

supplies   for   the    Chicago  market 

in  1943   289 

transportation  allowance  on  imports  480 
See  also  Smelts  (Frozen) 

Fish  (Canned) 

United.  States,  rationing  discontinued  461 
sales  from  1944  pack  restricted....  268 

Fish  (Dried) 

Cuba,  market  conditions   308 

Fish  (Smoked) 

United1  States  production  in  New  York 

area  temporarily  suspended   461 

Fish  Liver  Oil 

New  Zealand,  production   69 

Flaxseed 

See  Grain 

Flour 

Australia,   export  market  conditions 

173,367,460 
Cuba,    subsidy    on    United  States 

exports    325 

Foodstuffs 

United  States,  civilian  supply  situa- 
tion   221 

Footwear 

British  West  Indies,  notice  to  Cana- 
dian exporters    205 

Newfoundland,  rationing  regulations..  173 

French  Possessions 

Exports  from  Canada,  control  regula- 
tions   325 

Fruit  (Canned) 

Australia,  industry  in  1942-43   23 

Fruit  (Fresh) 

South    Africa,    exports    and  market 

conditions    495 

Furs 

United   States,   price   ceiling  regula- 
tions  86,416 
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Grain  G 

Argentina,  crop  estimates  for  1943-44. .  5, 134 
wartime  production  and  exports...  526 
United  Kingdom,  milling  regulations.  116 


Great  Britain 

See  United  Kingdom 

Groundnuts 

India,  production  and  exports   130 

Guatemala 

Economic  conditions,  wartime   329 

Exchange  conditions    117 

H 

Haiti 

Exchange  conditions   58,  398 

Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams 

Honduras 

Exchange  conditions    118 

Hosiery 

United  States,  post-war  outlook  for 

nylon  and  rayon   502 

I 

Import  Regulations 


See  Tariff  Changes  and  Trade  Regula- 
tions 

India 

Air  services,  post-war  plans   414 

Budget  for  1944-45   413 

Business  conditions,  Jan.-July,  1943.  .  93 

April-Noy.,  1943    413 

Cost  of  living  increased1   94 

Crop  forecasts  for  1943-44   414 

Duties  changed    532 

Economic  conditions  in  1943    445 

Foodstuffs,  import  restrictions  relaxed.  93 
Foreign    possessions,  administration 

and  economic  importance   200 

Foreign  trade,  Apr.-June,  1943   93 

Apr.-Sept.,  1943    387 

Government  controls  extended   94 

Groundnuts,  production  and  exports. .  130 
Hoarding  and  profiteering,  nreventive 

legislation    93 

Imports  from  Canada,  Apr.-Nov.,  1943  413 

Jute,  crop  forecast  for  1943   94 

Lease-lend  operations,  reciprocal   414 

Mica,  production  and  exports   107 

Motor  vehicles,  limited1  supplies  to  be 

available    94 

Native    states,    administration  and 

development    174 

Paper,  market  conditions   303 

Post-war  planning   62 

Radios,  new  supplies  available   94 


Pace 

India — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 


Sykes,  Bombay: 

November  9,   1943   91 

December  10,  1943   62 

December  15,  1943   107 

December  21,  1943   174 

December  23,  1943   130 

January  25,  1944   200 

February  24,  1944   303 

March  3,  1944    317,343,364 

March  15,  1944   387 

March  17,  1944   388 

April  1,  1944    413 

April  15.  1944   445 

April  25,  1944    484 

May  1,  1944   519 

Representation,  post-war    484 

Road  construction.   388 

Samples  for  India,  methods  of  pre- 
paring and  shipping   519 

Shipping,  control  regulations   94 

Trade  with  Canada,  outlook  for  post- 
war  317,343,364 

Instruments 

Ireland,  market  conditions  for  tech- 
nical   305 

Ireland 

Building  supplies,  d'emand   157 

Dairy    live-stock    industry,  develop- 
ment   347 

Eggs,  production  and  exports   321 

Footwear,  new  import  quota   557 

Foreign  trade  in  1943...   283 

Hats  (ladies'  felt),  new  import  quota  557 
Import  quotas  fixed  for  various  items 

of  import    140 

Instruments,    market    conditions  for 

technical    . . :   305 

Machinery,    market    conditions  for 

agricultural    496 

Metal  screws,  new  import  quota   557 

Pottery  industry,  development   5,22 

Poultry,  conditions  in  industry   319 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Dublin: 

November  30,  1943   5,22 

March  1,  1944    283 

March  11.  1944    319 

March  15,  1944   305 

March  15,  1944    347 

May  6,  1944   484 

May  9,  1944   496 

Irish  Moss 

United  States,  demand  in  Eastern..  152 


J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 

K 

Kenya 

Pyrethrum,  production   116 

Timber,  production    116 
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Kraft  Paper 

See  Paper 

L 

Live  Stock 

Argentina,  wartime    production  andi 


exports   ,   527 

Australia,  1943  census   48 

Lumber  and  Timber 

Kenya,  production    116 


United  States,  consumption  for  shipping  439 
production  and  consumption  in  1943 

50,461 


M 

Meats 

Argentina,   wartime    production  and 

exports    528 

Mexico 

Documentation  requirements    293 

Duties  changed    97 

proposed  changes  cancelled   273 

Exchange  conditions    117 

Invoices,  legalization  not  required   34 

Newsprint  in  sheets,  duty   274 

Post-war    problems,    committee  to 

study    352 

Tariff  changes,  effective  date  changed.  185 

Mica 

India,  production  and  exports   107 


Milk 

See  Dairy  Produce 

N 

Netherlands  Guiana 

See  Surinam 


Newfoundland 

Budget  for  1944-45   400 

Coal,  rationing  regulations    48 

Customs  statistics   compilation,  new 

procedure  adopted    107 

Economic  conditions  in  1943  425,451 

Fish,  organization  of  production  and 

marketing    263 

types  taken  and  methods  used  . . . .  233 

Footwear,  rationing  regulations  173,521 

Foreign  trade  in  1943    426 

Industrial  conditions  in  1943    451 

Invoice  requirements  465,531 

Labour  legislation    324 

Milk,  prices  further  increased   106 

(condensed),  control  of  imports  and 

consumption    47 

Reports   of   Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  P.  Bower,  St.  John's: 

December  27,  1943   47 

January  10.  1944   107 

January  13,  1944   106 

February  11,  1944    233,263 

February  12,  1944   173 

March   9,  1944   305 


Page 

Newf  oundland — C  on. 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commigh 
sioner  R.  P.  Bower,  St.  John's — 
Con. 

March  20,  1944    324 

April  17,  1944   409 

April  28,  1944    425,451 

May  10,  1944    521 

May  26,  1944.  .   521 

Tariff   modifications   in   the  1944-45 

budget   373 

Tea,  ration  allowance  increased   521 

Textiles,    exports    of   certain  types 

prohibited    305 

Newsprint 

Argentina,  imports  in  1943    539 

Australia,  consumption  quota  increased  0 
United  States,  conditions  in  industry 

in  1943    266 

price  ceilings  on  light-weight  325,415 

See  also  Paper 

New  Zealand 

Agar,  production    71 

Agricultural  implements,  requirements  302 

control  of  distribution   69 

Bacon  and  hams,  production   109 

Butter  and  margarine,  rationing  regu- 
lations   70 

Cod  liver  oil,  market   171 

Duties,  increases  further  deferred:   57 

Fish  liver  oil,  production   69 

Goloshes,  1944  licences  for  Canadian. 332, 532 
Gumboots,  licences  to  be  granted  for 

imports  from  Canada   508 

Hardware,  requirements    302 

Houses,  prefabrication  of  state   202 

Housing  conditions    301 

Import  licences,  substitution  of  eightfo- 

period  for  seventh  period   313 

Industry,  wartime  development   189 

Invoices,  arrangements  for  airgraph..  158 
Linoleum,    import    licences    to  be 

granted    508 

Manpower,  direction  into  industry...  69 

situation   284 

Meat  killings    303 

Onions,  production  under  contract...  70 

Phosphate,  imports  from  Tunisia   71 

Pigs,  production    109 

Post-war  planning  organization  estab- 
lished   547 

Potatoes,  production  under  contract..  70 

Primary  products,  production   129 

Production  objectives  for  1944-45....  493 
Reports   of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  B.  Birkett,  Auckland: 

December  1,  1943   69 

December  25,  1943   109 

January  10,  1944   189 

January  11,  1944   171 

February  14,  1944    284 

March  1,  1944    301 

April  21,  1944   493 

May  12,  1944    547 

Tennis  balls,  production  resumed   71 

Vegetables,  ceiling  prices  established. .  70 
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Nicaragua 

Economic  conditions,  wartime   330 

Northern  Ireland 

See  United  Kingdom 

O 

Oats 

United  States,  price  ceilings  estab- 
lished  392 

See  also  Grain 

P 

Palestine 

Duties  increased    373 

Paper 

Argentina,  imports  in  1943   538 

India,  market  conditions   303 

United  States,  ceiling  prices  for  kraft 

increased    85 

production  in  1943   81 

production  and  imports  in  1943    522 

Wartime  uses    116 

See  also  Newsprint 

Paperboard 

United  States,  production  in  1943   81 

Parcel  Post 

United  States,  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean 
Area,  restrictions  relaxed   49 

Peru 

Air  cargo,  entry  requirements   34 

Cotton,  production    227 

Economic  and  trade  conditions,  war- 
time   136 

Exchange  conditions    208 

Foreign  trade  in  1942   31 

Imports  increased    247 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Comimris- 
sioner  W.  G.  Stark,  Lima: 

December  15,  1043   35 

December  17,  1943  ,   31 

January  15,  1944    208 

Sugar,  production    227 

Pigs 

New  Zealand,  production   109 

Plywood 

United  Kingdom,  probable  expansion 

in  post-war  consumption   530 

Potatoes 

Argentina,  market  situation  for  seed.  337 

production  estimate  for  1944    395 

United  States,  ceiling  prices  reduced 

for  seed    27 

Uruguay,  market  conditions  for  seed.  277 


Pottery 

Ireland,  development  of  industry   5,22 

Poultry 

Ireland,  conditions  in  industry   319 


Page 

Publications 

"Canada  1944"    106 

Puerto  Rico 

Exchange  conditions   58,398 

Pulpwood 

United  States,  conditions  in  industry.  203 

imports  and  consumption  in  1943...  523 

price  ceiling  established  on  Canadian  415 

Pyrethrum 

Kenya,  production    116 

S 

St.  Lucia 

See  British  West  Indies 

Seed  Potatoes 

See  Potatoes 


Smelts  (Fnozen) 

United  States,  new  ceiling  prices  estab- 
lished   85 

See  also  Fish 

South  Africa 

Apples  (fresh),  market  conditions   496 

Economic  conditions  in  1943.  ..  \. . .  .357, 383 

Foodstuffs  (dehydrated),  production..  157 
Fruit    (fresh),    exports    and  market 

conditions    495 

Import  control  regulations  modified. .  56 
Import     licences     and  essentiality 
certificates,    notice  respecting 

validity    557 

Import  prohibitions,  effect  of  rescind- 
ing  160 

Mines  stores,  purchases  in  1942   65 

Price  regulation    290 

Railway  transportation,  improvements  227 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  L. 
Brown,  Johannesburg : 

November  17,  1943   10 

December  1,  1943   65 

December  8,  1943   110 

March  21,  1944  357,383 

April  28,  1944   495 

May  20,  1944.  . ...   548 

Samples,  regulations  governing  impor- 
tation   465 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Industrial  production    548 

Wheat,  production  in  1942   110 

Spain 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1943   247 

Surinam 

Import  licensing  regulations   185 

Invoices,     consular     signature  not 

required    466 

Sweden 

Economic  problems    183 

Paper  exports    205 
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Tanganyika  T 

Foreign  trade  in  1942   10 

Tariff  Changes  and  Trade  Regulations 

Australia,    import    licensing  regula- 
tions amended   206,488 

newsprint,  quota  regulations  relaxed  397 

tariff  decisions    531 

timber  for  box-making,  tariff  deci- 
sions   421 

Brazil,  window-glass,  duty  increased..  558 
British      West      Indies,  _  Barbados, 
import  licences,  notice  respect- 
ing validity    557 

Bermuda,  apparel  (rubber),  removed 

from  list  of  bulk  indent  items..  465 

import  control  regulations   56 

British  Guiana. beverages  (alcoholic), 

duties  increased    117 

bulk  purchasing  regulations  modi- 
fied   557 

duties  changed    293 

feedstuffs   (animal  and.  poultry), 
allocation     of     imports  from 

Canada  increased    441 

fire  extinguishers,  import  licences 

to  be  issued   229 

footwear     (rubber),  applications 
for     import     permits     to  be 

considered    442 

import  control  regulations  amended  532 
import     licences     for  Canadian 
goods,  four  copies  of  applica- 
tions required    97 

oats,  allocation  for  imports  from 

Canada  increased    229 

rolled  oats  and  oatmeal,  alloca- 
tion basis  for  licences  to  import 

from  Canada    76 

steel  pipes,  applications  for  licences 
to  import  from  Canada  to  be 

considered    97 

toilet    preparations,  applications 
for     import     licences     to  be 

considered    140 

transhipped    goods,  preferential 

regulations    184 

wine,  import  licences  being  issued 

for  Canadian    442 

import  licensing  for  medicinal, 

regulations  amended    140 

British  Honduras,  footwear,  duties 

changed  on  non-British   169 

underwear,  duties  changed  on  non- 
British    159 

Dominica,  apparel,  duty  reduced  on 

non-British    117 

footwear  (rubber),  duty  reduced 

on  non-British    117 

Jamaica,  duties,  export  and  import, 

increased    12 

import  restriction  orders,  new   207 

tonnage  tax  law  renewed   353 

St.    Lucia,    bottles    (glass),  duty 

reduced    273 

footwear  (rubber),  duty  reduced.  273 
import  licences,  validity  limited..  76 


Page 


Tariff  Changes  and  Trade  Regulations 

— Con. 
British  West  Indies — Con. 

Trinidad,  advertising  matter,  imports 

restricted    249 

cotton  goods,  duties  reduced1   532 

earthenware,   import   licences  to 

be  granted    441 

feedstuffs    from    Canada,  import 

licences  suspended    202 

footwear  (leather),  duties  reduced  532 
gin,  import  licences  to  be  issued 

for  Canadian    97 

import     licences,     expiry  dates 

extended    228 

marquisette    and    scrim,  import 

restrictions  relaxed    117 

optical  goods,  import  licences  to 

be  issued    228 

soups    (canned),  import  licences 

for  Canadian  to  be  granted....  441 
vinegar  from  Canada,  applications 

for  import  licences  to  be  con- 
sidered   488 

wines,  duties  increased    488 

from  Empire  countries,  import 

licences  to  be  granted   488 

Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 

under  quota  provisions  of  the 

trade  agreement   55,96,248,313, 

353,464 

Chile,  exchange  control  regulations..  57 

Egypt,  tobacco,  duties  increased   207 

India,  duties  changed   532 

Ireland,  footwear,  new  import  quota..  557 
hats    (ladies'    felt),    new  import 

quota    557 

import    quotas    fixed    for  various 

items  of  import   140 

metal  screws,  new  import  quota.  . . .  557 
Mexico,  documentation  requirements.  293 

duties  changed   97 

invoices,  legalization  not  required..  34 
duties,  proposed  changes  cancelled..  273 

newsprint  in  sheets,  duty   274 

tariff  changes,  effective  date  changed  185 

Newfoundland1,   invoice  requirements 


465, 531 

tariff  modifications  in  the  1944-45 


budget    373 

New  Zealand,  duty  increases  further 

deferred    57 

goloshes     from     Canada,  import 

licences  for  1944  332 

import  quota  for  Canadian  in- 
creased   532 

gumboots,  licences  to  be  granted 

for  imports  from  Canada   508 

import    licences,    substitution  of 

eighth-period  for  seventh......  313 

linoleum,    import    licences    to  be 

granted    507 

Palestine,  duties  increased   373 

Peru,  air  cargo,  entry  requirements. . .  34 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Trade  Regulations 

— Con. 

South  Africa,  import  control  regula- 
tions modified   •  56 

import  licences  and  essentiality 
certificates,  notice  respecting 
validity   :  •  •  •  557 

import  prohibitions,  effect  of  rescind1- 


mg 


samples,  regulations  governing  im- 
portation  465 

Surinam,  import  licensing  regulations  185 
invoices,    consular    signature  not 

required    466 

United     Kingdom,     food  standards 

established    206 

tariff  provisions  in  1944-45  budget.  397 
tool  handles,  ash  and  hickory  stems 

duty  free    184 

United  States,  feed  grains  and  feed- 
stuffs,  temporary  duty-free  pro- 
vision for  imports  extended...  373 
footwear  (leather),  additional  infor- 
mation to  be  shown  on  invoices  333 
furs  (fox),  import  quota  regula- 
tions   508 

imports  from  Canada  under  quota 
provisions  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment  55,96,248,313,353,464 

newsprint,    tariff   changes  affecting 

light-weight   249 

shingles  (red  cedar),  duty-free  quota 

fixed    422 

wheat,   import   quota   for  Canada 

filled   508 

Uruguay,  documentation  requirements  354 

Textiles 

Newfoundland,    exports    of  certain 

types  prohibited    305 

Timber 

See  Lumber  and  Timber 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

Tonnage  tax  adopted   258 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

U 

United  Kingdom 

Budget  for  1944-45    430 

Commodity  markets,  plans  for  nost- 

war    513 

Economic  conditions  in  1943   369 

Food  standards  established   206 

Grain,  milling  regulations   116 

International    monetary    plan,  post- 
war   450 

Lumber,  imports  from  British  Columbia  156 

National  income  and  expenditure   481 

Northern  Ireland,  agricultural  condi- 
tions  64,236 

agriculture,  post-war  plans   168 

construction,  post-war    213 

economic  conditions  236,258 
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United  Kingdom — Con. 

Plywood,  probable  expansion  in  post- 
war consumption   530 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Belfast: 

December  15,  1943   64 

January  27,  1944   168 

February  7,  1944   213 

February  26,  1944    236,2.58 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson,  Glasgow: 

January  21,  1944   170 

April  5,  1944    372 

April  5,  1944   390 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Langley,  London: 

April  26,  1944   430 

May  5,  1944>   450 

May  16,  1944   481 

May  24,  1944    513 

May  26,  1944    546 

Scotland,  development  plans   390 

housing  plans    372 

industrial  conditions    170 

Tariff  provisions  in  budget  for  1944-45  397 

Tool  handles,  ash  and  hickory  stems 

duty  free    184 

Trade   policy,  Federation  of  British 

Industries'  views  on  post-war. .  419 

Trade,  post-war  plans  for  world   546 

Wool  problems,  Empire   486 

United  States 

Business  forecast  for  1944   82 

Combined  Food  Board,  organization 

and  functions    194 

Economic  conditions  in  1943  148,177 

in  Chicago  and  district  in  1943   287 

in  Southern  California  in  1943   350 

on  the  West  Coast  in  1943   392 

Exports  by  air   223 

Feed  grains  and  feedstuffs,  temporary 
duty-free  provision  for  imports 

extended    374 

Feedstuffs,  temporary  duty-free  entry 

permitted    41 

Fish,  price  ceilings  on  Canadian  fresh- 
water  286,478 

production  of  smoked  in  New  York 

area  temporarily  suspended   461 

rationing  of  canned  discontinued. . .  461 
retail  ceiling  prices  fixed  for  New 

York  area    153 

sales   of    canned  from   1944  pack 

restricted    268 

supplies  for  the  Chicago  market  in 

1943   259 

transportation  allowance  on  imported  480 
Flour,  subsidy  on  exports  to  Cuba...  325 
Foodstuffs,  civilian  supply  position...  221 
Footwear  (leather),  additional  infor- 
mation to  be  shown  on  invoices  333 
Foreign-freight  forwarders  exempt  from 

price  control    502 

Foreign  trade  in  1943  180,202 
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United  States — Con. 
Foreign  trade  zones,  planned  expan- 


sion   Ill 

Forestry  Mission  to  Chile   158 

Furs,  no  ceiling  prices  for  raw   86 

import  quota  regulations  for  fox...  508 

price  ceilings  established  for  raw...  416 
Hosiery,  post-war  outlook  for  nylon 

and  rayon    502 

Import  price  regulations  revised   307 

Imports  from  Canada  under  quota 
provisions  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment  ..55,96,248,313,363,464 

Irish  moss,  demand  in  Eastern  States  152 

Lumber,  consumption  for  shipping...  438 
production  and  consumption  in  1943 

50,461 

Middle    East,    exports    of  civilian 

requirements   440 

Supply  Centre  established   253 

Newsprint,  conditions  in  industry  in 

1943    266 

price   ceilings    on    imported  light- 
weight   415 

price  of  light-weight  increased....  325 

tariff  changes  affecting  light-weight.  249 

Oats,  price  ceilings  established   392 

Paper,  ceiling  prices  for  kraft  increased  85 
production  and  imports  in  1943. ..  .81,  522 
Paperboard,  production  and  imports 

in  1943    81,522 

Parcel-post  to  Central  and  South 
America   and   Caribbean  area, 

restrictions  relaxed    49 

Population  changes  on  West  Coast. .  418 

Post-war  purchases,  prospective   74 

Potatoes,   ceiling  prices  reduced  for 

seed    27 

production  in  1943   121 

Price  advances  denied  importers  to 

cover  exchange    244 

Pulpwood,  imports  and  consumption 

in  1943    203,523 

price  ceiling  established  for  Cana- 
dian   415 

Railroad  traffic  in  war  time   181 

Reports  of-  H.  A.  Spencer,  Office 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner, 
Chicago : 

February  19.  1944    223 

March  7,  1944   239 

March  10,  1944   287 

Reports   of   Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner T.  J.  Monty,  Los  Angeles: 

April  11,  1944   350 

April  18,  1944   392 

April  18,  1944   417 

April  20,  1944   418 

Reports   of   Senior   Trade  Commis- 
sioner D.  S.  Cole,  New  York: 

January  6,  1944   50 

January  10,  1944   74 

January  14,  1944   Ill 

January  17,  1944    82 

January  19,  1944    81 
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United  States — Con. 


Reports  of  Senior  Trade  Commis- 
sioner D.  S.  Cole,  New  York — 
Con. 

February  3,  1944  148,177 

February  10,  1944   202 

April  4,  1944   325 

April  18,  1944    360 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner L.  H.  Ausman,  New 
York: 

December  29,  1943   27 

January  17,  1944   85 

January  28,  1944   124 

January  29,  1944   152 

February  1,  1944   121 

February  4,  1944   153 

March  9,  1944   253 

March  10,  1944   286 

April  22,  1944   392 

April  22,  1944   439 

May  2,  1944   415 

May  3,  1944    440 

May  4,  1944   502 

May  6,  1944   461 

May  15,  1944   478 

May  15,  1944    480 

May  19,  1944   461 

May  20,  1944    502 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  H.  West,  New  York: 

Februarv  1,  1944   181 

February  18,  1944   221 

February  29,  1944   244 

March  11,  1944    307 

Reports  of  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner, 
New  York: 

January  10,  1944   85 

January  11,  1944   75 

January  18,  1944    86 

February  12,  1944   203 

February  15,  1944    204 

February  28,  1944   266 

April  17,  1944   415 

April  27,  1944   416 

May  10,  1944    461 

June  3,  1944   522 

Report  of  Commercial  Attache  G.  R. 
Paterson,  Washington: 

February  26,  1944   194 

Report  of  Assistant  Commercial 
Attache  S.  V.  Allen,  Washington : 

January  1,  1944    41 

Shingles  (red  cedar),  duty-free  quota 

established    422 

Smelts,  ceiling  prices  reduced   124 

new  ceiling  prices  established  for 

frozen    85 

Wheat,  ceiling  prices  established....  113 

import  quota  for  Canada  filled....  508 

Wine  industry,  development  in  Cali- 
fornia   417 

Wood-pulp,  prices  adjusted  75,204 

production  and  imports  in  1943. .  .81,  523 
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United  States  and  Virgin  Islands 

Exchange  conditions   58,398 

Uruguay 

Documentation  requirements    364 

Potatoes,  market  conditions  for  seed  277 

V 

Vegetable  Oils 

Argentina,  production  and  exports  in 

1942    28 

Venezuela 

Economic  conditions,  wartime   329 


W  Page 

Wheat 

Australia,  export  market  conditions..  8,95, 

173,367,460 

Southern  Rhodesia,  production  in  1942  110 
United   States,  ceiling   prices  estab- 
lished   113 

World  supply  situation.  .32, 136, 228,  327,  396 
See  also  Grain 

Wood-pulp 

Argentina,  imports  in  1943   539 

United  States,  prices  adjusted  75,204 

production  and  imports  in  1943.  ..  .81, 523 

Wrapping  Paper 

Argentina,  imports  in  1943   539 

See  also  Paper 
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